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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION, 


JLhIS  volume  is  the  third  of  a  Treatise  on  Infini- 
tesimal Calculus  and  its  capital  applications.  It  is 
also  the  first  of  a  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  and  may 
be  considered  and  studied  independently  of  the  two 
preceding  volumes.  In  it  are  contained  Statics  or- 
dinarily so  called.  Attractions,  and  the  Dynamics 
of  a  Material  Particle. 

The  mvestigations  are  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  subjects  which  are  within  the  range  of  the  general 
principles  of  Mechanics,  and  are  not  extended  to  par- 
ticular sciences  wherein  these  principles  are  specifi- 
cally applied.  Thus,  the  principles  are  discussed 
on  which  the  equilibrium  and  stability  of  bridges, 
arches,  and  roofs  depend ;  yet  the  practical  rules 
of  the  engineer's  and  the  builder's  arts  are  not  con- 
sidered. Also  as  physical  astronomy,  the  theories 
of  light,  heat,  and  electricity  require  the  explanation 
and  discussion  of  certain  experimental  laws  which 
rule  their  subject-matter,  so  the  inquiry  into  these 
special  subjects  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work 
at  its  present  stage. 
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Chapter  I  is  introductory  to  the  whole  of  this  part 
of  the  Treatise  on  Infinitesimal  Calculus.  It  seemed 
desirable  to  explain  as  accurately  as  possible  the 
relation  between  "applied  Mathematics/'  as  some 
parts  of  the  subject  are  called,  and  the  sciences  of 
nim[iber  and  geometrical  space ;  and  so  I  have  en- 
tered on  a  discussion  of  one  or  two  salient  points 
of  the  subject  with  the  object  of  shewing  that  an 
exact  knowledge  of  Mathematics  is  necessary  for 
the  complete  inquiry  into  such  sciences.  I  have 
also  ventured  to  submit  to  the  common  judgment 
of  Mathematicians  the  statement,  that  Mechanics, 
enlarged  in  its  idea  and  principles,  as  I  have  at- 
tempted to  enlarge  it,  is  nothing  else  than  the 
science  of  motion,  and  ought,  as  such,  to  be  called 
by  that  name.  Thus  there  are  three  principal  ma- 
thematical sciences,  those  viz.  of  number,  space,  and 
motion :  the  last  of  which  it  has  been  my  purpose 
to  develope  in  the  following  pages. 

A  course  of  inquiry  somewhat  irregular  has  been 
followed,  because  it  has  been  found  most  conve- 
nient for  a  didactic  treatise;  and  Chapters  II — V 
contain  Statics,  wherein  the  laws  of  pressure  as  they 
produce  equilibrium,  or  neutralize  each  other's  effects, 
are  considered.  In  Chapter  VI  I  have  considered 
the  theory  of  Attractions  at  some  length,  and  have 
also  employed  the  indirect  mode  of  investigation 
which  the  potential-function  supplies.  In  Chapter 
Vn  the  principles,  incidents,  laws,  and  conditions 
of  the  science  of  motion  are  formally  drawn  out. 
The  Chapter  is  thus  introductory  to  Dynamics.  The 
mode  of  investigation  and  the  forms  of  statement 
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of  some  of  the  pregnant  principles  are  diflFerent  from 
those  which  are  commonly  given.  Only  two  of  the 
three  ordinary  laws  of  motion  {dxiorrutta  motUsy  as 
they  are  called  by  Newton)  are  admitted.  The  truth 
of  these  is  made  to  depend  on  and  to  flow  from  an 
intelligible  conception  of  the  idea  of  motion  and  its 
incidents;  and  on  an  inductive  verification  only  so 
far  as  the  science  is  applied.  This  distinction  is 
important,  and  appears  to  solve  some  questions  which 
are  in  dispute  between  the  two  schools  of  writers 
on  Mechanics.  The  method  which  I  have  taken  is 
indeed  counter  to  that  of  most  English  authorities 
on  the  subject :  it  is  rather  in  accordance  with  that 
of  foreign,  and  chiefly  French,  writers.  If  any  one 
after  reflection  should  hesitate  or  refuse  to  admit 
my  principles,  and  the  mode  of  arriving  at  and  of 
stating  them,  I  must  ask  him  to  consider  the  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  which  the  Infinitesimal  Cal- 
culus and  a  reasonable  conception  of  Infinitesimals 
present  to  him ;  and  which,  with  great  respect  for 
the  great  names  and  the  sober  judgment  of  those 
who  take  the  opposite  course,  I  venture  to  think  to 
be  the  most  natural  and  the  most  rational. 

The  first  principles  of  the  science  are  drawn  from 
an  intelligible  conception  of  motion  itself.  For  the 
mathematical  expression  of  these,  the  language  and 
the  symbols  of  Infinitesimals  are  peculiarly  appro- 
priate: effects  are  produced  by  causes  which  act 
according  to  continuous  laws:  thus  the  efffects  be- 
come continuously  developed,  and  a  peculiar  system 
of  symbols  is  required  to  express  them.  New 
ideas  necessitate  a  new  language,  and  new  language 
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requires  new  characters ;  and  these  are  supplied  by 
the  Infinitesimal  Calculus. 

A  license  has  been  taken,  for  which  I  must  crave 
some  indulgence ;  certain  words  are  used  which  are 
either  new  or  are  used  in  a  new  relation.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  generally  recognised  rules  for  the  formation 
of  scientific  language,  I  have  used  compounded  words; 
and  have  thereby  obtained  expressive,  though  some- 
what long,  words.  This  course  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  take.  For  ideas  which  are  in  themselves  clear  and 
distinct  have  been  so  much  obscured  by  ambiguity 
and  indistinctness  of  language,  that  there  is  no  source 
of  error  more  fertile.  Let  me  cite  an  instance.  In 
former  books  no  word  occurs  more  frequently  than 
the  word  "  force.''  Indeed  Mechanics  has  been  called 
the  science  of  forces.  But  what  does  "  force''  mean  ? 
Will  any  one  give  an  accurate  definition  of  it  ?  a  defi- 
nition, that  is,  which  will  be  correct,  when  the  word 
is  applied  to  **  the  cause  of  motion,"  to  "  accelerating 
forces,"  to  "  effective  forces,"  to  "  forces  lost  and  forces 
gained,"  to  "living  force,"  to  "labouring  force?"  In 
some  of  these  various  meanings  it  indicates  effect^  in 
others  it  indicates  cause.  Surely  herein  is  confusion ; 
and  herein  too,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  reason  why 
the  principles  of  mechanical  science,  or  the  science 
of  motion,  are  so  imperfectly  understood.  Similar  is 
the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "  motion  :"  it  is  frequently 
used  synonymously  with  the  word  velocity:  thus 
"  momenttmi"  has  been  called  "  quantity  of  motion :" 
it  is  quantity  of  velocity ;  and  it  is  at  all  events  per- 
plexing to  most  minds  to  have  a  thing  called  by  a 
name  which  means  what  it  is   not    Thus  I  have 
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endeavoured  in  those  parts  of  the  treatise  where  first 
principles  are  expounded,  and  where  clearness  of 
language  no  less  than  clearness  of  conception  is  re- 
quired, to  call  things  by  names  which  are  expressive 
vi  signijicationis ;  although  in  the  more  popular  parts 
I  have  used  words  in  their  ordinary  and  less  exact 
meaning.  The  subject  is  not  in  itself  difficult,  but 
it  has  been  made  difficult  by  the  maze  of  indistinct 
nomenclature  by  which  its  fundamental  notions  have 
been  obscured. 

As  in  the  previous  volumes,  I  am  under  obligation 
to  many  friends,  and  to  many  writers  on  these  sub- 
jects. It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  Eulcr, 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  Poisson,  Poinsot,  Jacobi,  M.  Ber- 
trand.  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  of  Dublin,  and  now, 
Sir  William  Thomson  and  Professor  P.  G.  Tait,  the 
authors  of  the  treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  the 
first  volume  of  which  has  lately  been  published  at 
the  Clarendon  Press;  because  no  one  has  a  right 
to  form  a  judgment,  and  much  less  to  compose  a 
didactic  treatise,  on  the  subject  of  Mechanics,  with- 
out a  previous  and  preparatory  study  of  the  works 
of  these  eminent  men.  From  the  works  of  Dr. 
Whewell,  lately  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, I  have  derived  much  aid:  I  know  not  how 
much :  for  in  the  Appendices  to  the  second  volume 
of  his  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  so  much 
suggestive  matter  on  Mechanical  Philosophy  is  con- 
tained, that  opinions  which  appear  to  be  one's  own 
may  perhaps  owe  their  origin  to  those  essays.  The 
Journals  of  Crelle  and  Liouville  have  given  much 
assistance.     To  the  editors  of  those  Journals  and 
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to  their  contributors,  whose  names  are  too  many 
to  be  mentioned  here,  I  tender  my  acknowledg- 
ments. 

References  are  made  to  the  second  editions  of 
the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  which  are 
the  two  preceding  volumes  of  this  treatise;  and 
also  to  the  numbers  of  the  Articles  and  of  the 
equation  as  in  these  volumes.  The  colloquial  style 
has  been  retained. 


11,  St.  Giles',  Oxford, 
Nov.  3,  1868. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INTKODUCTOEY ;  THE  METHOD  OP  THE  TREATISE. 

Abticle  1.^  Of  all  parts  of  Infinitesimal  Calculusj  Analytical 
Mechanics^  or  (as  I  shall  hereafter  have  reason  to  call  it)  the 
Science  of  Motion^  is  in  its  results  and  its  applications  the  most 
important;  the  principles  and  processes  of  all  mathematical 
physics  are  derived  from  it ;  and  as^  for  reasons  which  shall  be 
assigned  hereafter^  it  is  in  itself  the  most  perfect  of  physical 
sciences^  so  do  the  others  approach  more  or  less  to  completeness 
according  as  the  laws  and  methods  of  mechanics  are  more  or 
less  satisfied  by  them ;  and  the  object  to  be  attained  in  all  is, 
to  make  them  parts  of  this  principal  and  normal  science.  Now 
in  the  process  of  our  application  of  the  science  of  number  to 
that  of  motion,  new  subject-matter,  or  new  kinds  of  quantity 
measurable  by  number,  will  be  introduced ;  and  also  as  the 
results  of  om-  investigations  will  be  applicable  to  the  phenomena 
of  the  external  world,  and  to  the  unravelling  of  complex  effects, 
it  is  necessary  to  premise  some  few  observations  on  the  method 
of  our  inquiry ;  and  especially  to  shew  how,  and  how  far,  the 
pure  sciences  of  number,  space,  and  motion  may  aid  us  in  the 
discovery  of  the  proximate  causes  of  such  effects ;  proximate,  I 
say,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  our  search  may  be  definite  and 
intelligible,  and  that  we  may  not  be  lost  in  the  subtleties  of 
metaphysics. 

2.]  There  are  generally  two  processes,  by  one  or  other  of 
which  our  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  is  obtained,  and 
with  both  of  which  it  is  in  many  cases  absolutely  necessary,  and 
in  all  cases  desirable,  that  an  inquirer  into  nature^s  laws  should 
be  acquainted ;  and  although  in  their  use  one  of  these  processes 
frequently  runs  into  the  other,  and  they  are  alternately  applied 
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for  the  piiq)oses  of  discovery  and  verification,  yet  they  are  in 
themselves  distinct,  and  for  philosophical  reasons  it  is  requisite 
to  keep  them  so.  In  one  of  these  processes  we  take  the  facts 
of  nature  as  they  are  presented  to  us  in  their  simple  and  con- 
crete forms ;  and  animated  by  a  conviction  deep-seated  in  our 
nature  that  they  are  not  isolate<I,  but  instances  of  a  grand  and 
comprehensive  law,  which  has  been  impressed  on  them,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  they  are,  we  seek  for  that  law  :  with  this  object 
in  view  we  study  them,  analyse  them ;  and  in  the  analysis  we 
subject  them  to  trials  of  various  kinds,  if  they  admit  of  experi- 
ment, or  observe  them  in  such  varying  relations  as  they  exhibit 
to  us,  if  they  do  not ;  we  separate  what  is  extraneous  and  thus 
accidental  from  that  by  virtue  of  which  they  seem  to  us  to  be, 
and  without  which  they  would  not  be :  and  by  this  process 
detect  the  general  law  which  lies  latent  in  the  tact;  or,  in 
perhaps  more  precise  terms,  the  cause  of  which  the  tayct  is  the 
effect.  Thus  we  ascend  from  the  fact  to  the  cause ;  and  when 
many  facts  have  been  subjected  to  a  similar  process,  and  the 
same  law  has  been  detected  in  aU,  we  collect  them  under  a 
general  formula  which  expresses  this  law,  and  thereby  a  cause 
of  which  all  the  examined  facts  are  the  eflfects ;  and  the  human 
mind,  endowed  with  a  love  of  continuity,  extends  this  to  other 
fiftcts  similar  in  kind,  and  beside  those  which  have  been  exa- 
mined. In  this  process  therefore  we  interrogate  nature  as  she 
offers  herself  to  us  in  her  simple  forms  and  particolmr  develop- 
ments ;  and  so  long  as  any  branch  of  knowledge  consists  only 
of  such  isolated  facts  it  is  little  else  than  mere  empiricism; 
but  when  a  bond  of  union  has  been  imported  from  some  other 
source,  and  these  facts  have  been  collected  into  general  propo- 
sitions ;  when  on  these  phenomena  has  been  induced  a  distinct 
idea,  and  the  information  obtained  fiom  them  in  their  isolated 
forms  has  l«een  studied,  arrange,  and  reasoned  upon,  then,  and 
not  until  then,  has  it  a  right  to  bear  the  name  of  SdoM^e;  it 
is  then  no  longer  accumulated  experience,  but  it  is  experience 
svstematixed,  digested,  assimilated,  organised  into  a  whole  ;  it 
has  harmony,  n^gularity,  and  law;  and  the  plirsical  scienoes 
thus  formed  will  be  finrnd  to  satisfy  another  most  exact,  and 
periuqf^  the  mo$t  sieardiing«  test  o(  tltm  truth;  they  predict 
similar  efi&ots  fn>m  similar  caoses. 

S.3  All  the  physical  sciences  aie  piv^gnpssiTe,  and  pass  throagh 
the  experimental  or  oKs^Mnrational  stage  whii4  I  hare  described  ; 
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in  tbeir  infiincy  the  sabjects  of  them  have  been  in  this  discon- 
nected state.  Experience  in  the  way  of  experiment  and  observa- 
tion has  been  the  chief  instmment  by  whidi  their  boundaries 
hmfB  been  advanced^  distinct  ideas  for  the  colligation  of  fiicts 
been  obtained,  and  inqoirers  been  led  to  the  discovery  and  enun- 
tiation  of  their  peculiar  laws:  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of 
motion  by  Galileo,  of  the  laws  of  planetary  orbits  by  Kepler,  of 
the  law  of  refraction  by  Snell,  are,  amongst  many,  early  and 
salient  instances.  Invariably,  so  long  as  any  science  is  in  this 
imperfect  condition,  its  phenomena  must  be  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  such  normal  laws,  and  it  is  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  work  that  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  the 
present  age  have  earned  their  glory:  in  short,  the  analysis  of 
such  &ct8  has  been  in  a  great  measure  the  characteristic  of  the 
science  of  the  XlXth  century :  and  no  mean  work  is  it :  it 
demands  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  that  can 
adorn  human  nature ;  an  eager  and  honest  desire  after  truth ; 
patience  and  endurance  of  labour;  a  courage  that  never  £uls 
under  non-success ;  the  keenest  intellectual  acuteness  in  detect- 
ing resemblance ;  a  mind  gifted  with  a  plastic  power  of  framing 
an  idea  distinct  and  pregnant,  which  shaU  collect  aU  into  one 
general  formula ;  an  inventiveness  and  a  never-fitilmg  command 
of  resources :  and  in  our  days  these  qualities  have  not  been 
wanting,  and  have  not  been  unrewarded.  It  is  however  un- 
neeeasaiy  for  me  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  the  methods  of 
experimental  philosophy,  in  order  that  I  may  contrast  with 
them,  and  thus  bring  into  greater  prominence,  the  process  of 
investigating  truth  which  will  be  developed  in  the  following 
volume ;  and  the  reader  desirous  of  further  information  on  the 
methods  of  inductive  philosophy  must  have  recourse  to  works 
sudi  subjects  are  specially  treated  of.  Let  me  refer 
to  Sir  John  Herschers  Treatise  of  Natural  Philosophy,  a 
work  which  contains  in  a  short  compass  a  masterly  exposition 
of  the  methods,  and  to  Dr.  Whewell's  Philosophy  of  the  In- 
ductive Scienoesi,  wherein  he  will  find  the  subject  treated  by  an 
eloquent  author,  whose  knowledge  of  physical  science  seems  to 
be  limited  only  by  the  limits  of  science  itself*. 
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4.]  It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  first  step  in  experimental 
philosophy  is  to  colligate  facts  by  means  of  a  distinct  and  ap- 
propriate idea;  afterwards  a  consilience  of  inductions  takes 
place ;  and  hereby  we  arrive  at  the  last  step  in  the  constmction 
of  a  science,  which  is  the  enuntiation  of  a  ^eory  ;  the  determi- 
nation, that  is,  of  a  law  which  rules  all  the  subject  fieKsts^  and 
the  discovery  of  a  general  cause,  of  which  the  &ct8  of  the  science 
are  the  single  and  (as  they  seem  at  first)  isolated  or  independent 
effects;  and  when  such  perfection  is  attained  the  aggregate  of 
the  knowledge  receives  the  name  of  a  science,  having  all  the 
characteristics  of  arrangement,  order,  system,  completeness, 
which  are  necessary  for  such  perfection. 

And  now  comes  in  the  second  process  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made.  If  the  theory  is  true,  not  only  is  it  an  explanation 
of  all  the  facts  which  it  comprises  in  its  formula,  but  it  has 
also  a  prophetic  power  :  when  the  cause  is  active,  results  similar 
to  the  former  ones  must  be  produced ;  the  theory  requires  verifi- 
cation ;  and  the  verification  consists  in  the  prediction  of  the 
future :  and  it  is  only  when  such  ftiture  facts  have  been  shewn 
to  accord  with  a  theory,  that  it  satisfies  those  stringent  rules  of 
induction  which  have  been  constructed  in  a  jealous  care  of  truth. 
The  theory  may  also  be  pregnant  with  results  different  from 
those  out  of  which  it  has  grown ;  these  must  also  be  traced 
and  examined  :  the  theory  must  be  tested  in  all  ways  and  in  all 
directions;  and  when  such  tests  have  been  satisfied,  it  has  a 
claim  on  our  acceptance,  and  for  this  purpose  a  process,  the 
reverse  oCthe  former,  is  necessary  :  facts  were  in  that  analysed, 
so  that  their  latent  cause  might  be  detected ;  in  this  causes  are 
to  be  developed  into  their  effects ;  the  former  is  the  Aistorical 
process  through  which  the  science  has  grown  from  an  imperfect 
state  to  perhaps  full  maturity ;  the  latter  takes  the  science  in 
its  perfect  state,  and  explores  the  riches  which  it  contains  5  the 
former  is  the  process  by  which  the  science  has  been  constructed, 
and  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  manner  in  which  we  indi- 
vidually learn  it;  the  latter  is  the  form  wherein  the  man  of 
science  knows  it.  Now  this  distinction  is  important :  for  as  it 
is  under  the  latter  and  more  perfect  aspect  that  I  shall  have 
to  consider  the  science  of  motion,  so  the  method  is  dogmatic ; 
and  the  fundamental  and  axiomatic  laws  will  be  enuntiated,  and 
no  formal  proof  of  them  will  be  given ;  it  may  sometimes  be 
desirable  to  indicate  the  steps  by  which  historically  they  have 
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mml  wt,  but  siieh  «  esqilmatioii  will  be  only  iiidd(»iitiil 
md  that  tlw  leina  may  have  mdeqnate  kiiowlo<lf*«  of  ihom ; 
md  I  flliaB  not  lose  s^t  of  the  chief  object,  which  is  to  trace 
into  liieur  fiutiieat  vMnhs  tiiose  general  laws  which  an  indnctiTia 
philosophy  has  anpidied. 

5.]  Mathematics  is  the  most  powcrfiil  instnimcnt,  which  we 
posseasy  for  this  pmpose :  in  many  sciences  a  pTx^fonnd  know« 
ledge  of  mathematics  is  indiqiensaUe  for  a  frQCoessfnl  invcati^^ 
tion.  In  the  most  detioate  researches  into  the  theorm  of  lif^t', 
heat^  and  soond  it  is  the  only  instroment ;  they  have  pmperties 
whidi  no  other  language  can  express ;  and  their  aifpamentative 
processes  are  beyond  the  reach  of  other  symbols*  For  other 
sdencesy  for  Mechanics,  and  Astronomy,  and  for  Mechanism 
they  are  almost  as  necessaiy ;  and  I  am  sure  that  to  any  one 
who  has  taken  the  pains  to  compare  the  general  explanation 
of  planetary  disturbances  given  in  Sir  John  Hcrschel's  OuUinca 
of  Astronomy  with  that  of  the  same  phenomena  as  discussed 
with  the  aid  of  mathematical  appliances,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that,  however  successful  Sir  John  Ilerschol  may  have  Wn, 
even  beyond  his  expectation,  yet  for  an  accurate  comprehonsion 
of  the  circumstances  the  other  method  is  absolutely  nocesMary. 
The  foUowing  extract  from  that  work  ^  is  unimpeachable  testi* 
mony:  'Admission  to  its  sanctuary'  (that  is,  of  astronomy) 
'  and  to  the  privileges  and  feelings  of  a  votary  is  only  to  bo 
gained  by  one  means — sound  and  auffi^rieni  knowledge  ^  maike* 
maiicSy  the  grecU  inslrumeni  of  all  exact  inquiry,  without  which  no 
man  can  ever  make  such  advances  in  this  or  in  any  other  of  the 
higher  departments  of  science  as  can  entitle  him  to  form  an  in* 
dependent  opinion  on  any  subject  of  discussion  within  their  range! 
I  can  truly  use  the  same  language  as  to  the  neccmiity  of  maths- 
matics  for  the  successful  study  of  the  other  higher  branches  of 
the  science  of  motion. 

6.3  Here  it  may  be  asked.  What  are  mathematics  ?  Define 
them.  Do  they  require  and  apply  reaikinirig  pr/xMrsMCS  diififfifiit 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  discourse  of  mi^n  ?  bav^  they  a  dif' 
fefent  logic?  and  a  different  language?  Wlist  dfffiin/H[i//ri  irxisf^ 
between  pore  and  mixed  mathemati/^,  sim^  ^^\t^  nrn  (Sfmuumiy 
divided  into  these  two  chwses  ?  and  what  d/^es  tb«  Ufftn  iwihuU  7 
Many  of  these  qoeslMM  may  lie  maiUsr  //f  wm'U  fm\j  *,  H  k 
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not  necessary  for  me  to  define  mathematics  in  a  way  which 
would  satisfy  a  metaphysician,  or  to  inquire  how  fiur  'science 
of  quantity/  or  'science  of  measuring  quantity'  may  be  a 
sufficient  definition,  and  whether  there  is  not  a  large  class  of 
propositions  of  geometrical  position  which  such  definitions  will 
not  include ;  it  is  enough  for  me  to  be  able  to  give  you  such 
an  account  of  the  means  which  mathematics  afibrd  for  pursuing 
our  present  inquiry  that  I  may  excite  in  you  good  hope  of  final 
success.  I  would  however  observe,  that  the  reasoning  process 
is  not  different  from  that  of  any  other  branch  of  knowledge ; 
their  logic  is  the  same  as  that  of  chemistry,  of  political  economy, 
or  moral  philosophy;  it  is  addressed  to  the  same  fiumlties  of 
man,  and  does  not  require  any  peculiar  formation  or  deformity 
of  human  nature,  as  some  seem  to  think  ,*  but  there  is  required, 
and  in  a  great  degree,  that  attention  of  mind  which  is  in  some 
part  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  all  knowledge,  and  in  this 
branch  is  indispensably  necessary.  This  must  be  given  in  its 
fullest  intensity ;  this  is  the  excellency  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
daimed  for  himself,  and  thus  placed  his  superiority  on  moral 
rather  than  on  intellectual  grounds :  the  other  elements  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  a  mathematical  mind  are  quickness  in 
perceiving  logical  sequence,  love  of  order,  methodical  arrange- 
ment and  harmony,  distinctness  of  conception.  The  language 
of  mathematics  is  to  a  certain  extent  peculiarly  its  own;  its 
symbols  are  certainly  its  own ;  but  these  may  generally,  if  it 
is  desirable,  be  translated  into  ordinary  language;  and  its 
language  is  peculiar,  because  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  are 
peculiar.  Now  mathematics  include  three  normal  sciences ; 
(1)  science  of  number,  (2)  science  of  space,  (3)  science  of  motion; 
and  under  one  or  other  of  these  all  sciences  which  are  treated 
mathematically  may  be  ranged ;  or  the  several  parts  of  any  one 
may  come  under  different  normal  sciences :  thus,  formal  or 
geometrical  optics  is  an  application  of  geometry ;  physical  optics 
of  the  science  of  motion ;  plane  astronomy  is  geometrical,  physical 
/  astronomy  is  mechanical.  The  division  of  mathematics  into 
j  pure  and  mixed  is  arbitrary  and  useless,  because  it  leads  to  no 
practical  result ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  care  to  retain  it.  I  may 
however  observe  that  the  first  two  sciences,  those  viz.  of  number 
and  space,  are  commonly  included  under  the  term  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  that  the  last  one  and  its  subordinates  are  called 
mixed ;   the  reason  being  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  last  has 
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been  thouglit  to  be  terrestrial,  or,  at  all  events,  coemioal  matter; 
and  that  therrfore  the  science  involTes  considerations  of  the 
poperties  of  this  matter,  and  which  must  be  discovered  by 
examination  and  analysis,  and  that  these  processes  are  extra- 
neons  to  pure  motion :  whereas  the  other  sciences  consider  sub- 
jeets  only  which  are  proper  to  them,  and  therefore  they  are 
called  J9VIV. 

7.]  The  science  of  number,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  U  ealcmtf 
has  for  its  sabject-matter  number  in  its  pure  and  abstract  form  ; 
number,  that  is,  as  an  abstract  quantuplicity ;   not  this  or  that 
tiUng  taken  so  many  times,  but  the  timeM  which  it  is  taken; 
it  does  not  treat  therefore  of  concrete  things;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  this  property  of  the  science,  because  the 
truths  of  number  are  for  this  reason  so  generally,  almost  uni- 
versally, applicable;    time,  space,  pressure,   weight,  velocity, 
quantity  of  light,  of  heat,  of  electrical  action,  may  be  all  mea- 
sured by  it ;   and  so  long  as  the  conditions  imposed  liy  the  nu- 
merical science  are  observed,  the  truths  of  number  have  their 
counterpart  in  the  applied  science.    The  science  also  includes 
number  in  its  twofold  division  of  discontinuous  and  continuous 
number;  the  former  of  which  is  the  subject  of  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  and  the  latter  of  infinitesimal  calculus;   these  being 
distinguished  by  a  difference  of  species  of  subject-matter,  and 
not  of  process.     It  is  most  important  to  observe  that  the  nume- 
rical symbols  represent  abstract  quantuplicities,  and  that  the 
results  are  true,  because  they  are  correct  developments  of  the 
idea  of  number,  and  are  independent  of  the  concrete  matter  to 
which  they  are  applied.     Yet  they  may  be  apph'ed,  and  by  the 
foUowing  process :   the  numerical  proposition   is  operated  on 
by  the  concrete  unit  of  the  matter  of  the  particular  science; 
whether  it  be  linear  length,  or  area,  or  cubical  content,  or 
weight,  or  velocity ;  that  is,  each  term  of  the  numerical  equa- 
tion has  the  concrete  unit  affixed  to  it,  and  thereby  itself  be- 
comes concrete,  and  expresses  the  concrete  thing  taken  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times;    thus  suppose  we  have  a  numerical 
equation  4-f3  =  7, 

and  suppose  that  the  operating  concrete  unit  is  an  inch :  then 
we  have 

4  times  x  one  inch  -f  3  times  x  one  inch  =  7  times  x  one  inch ; 

an  inch  being  matter  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  consistent  with  tb« 
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fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic;  that  is,  if  one  inch  is 
added  to  one  inch,  no  part  of  either  one  is  absorbed  into  the 
other,  but  the  matter  is  continuously  additive.  Similarly  might 
the  operating  unit  be  a  pound,  or  an  unit  of  velocity,  and  in 
both  cases  the  result  would  be  true  because  the  arithmetical 
equality  is  correct. 

8.]  Now  this  process  of  introducing  a  concrete  fiu^or  into  an 
arithmetical  equation  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  deserves 
careful  consideration.  The  effects  of  it  will  frequently  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter ;  but  one  above  all  others  requires  explanation 
at  the  outset  of  our  work.  Although  the  equations  are  made- 
concrete  by  the  process,  yet  they  are  stiU  subject  to  the  laws 
of  algebra.  In  being  made  concrete  they  become  also  homo- 
geneous as  to  the  concrete  unit;  consequently  they  are  intel- 
ligible and  interpretable :  indeed  no  meaning  can  be  attached 
to  an  equation  which  is  not  homogeneous.  Also  if  an  equation 
is  once  homogeneous,  it  continues  homogeneous,  whatever  are 
the  algebraical  processes  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Hence 
homogeneity  supplies  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  opera- 
tions ;  if  this  character  of  an  equation  is  lost,  error  has  been 
introduced.  The  principle  of  expressing  homogeneity  in  refer- 
ence to  various  concrete  units  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

9.]  .The  second  mathematical  science  is  that  of  space,  or,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  geometry ;  the  subject-matter  is  in  general 
tridimensional  space ;  whatever  is  the  origin  of  our  conception 
of  it,  whether  it  is  experience,  or  whether  space  is  a  phenomenal 
condition  of  our  knowing  things  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  an  in- 
tuitive notion,  yet  at  all  events  the  subject-matter  of  geometry 
is  space,  abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  the  space  which 
we  occupy,  and  in  which  we  are :  and  the  science  consists  in 
the  development  of  this  idea  of  space.  The  axioms  contain 
enuntiations  of  constituent  parts  and  properties  of  it ;  the  defi- 
nitions are  explanations  of  terms  arising  out  of,  and  necessary 
to,  the  division  of  space  which  flows  from  the  fundamental  idea ; 
thus,  for  instance,  space  is  such  that  the  whole  is  greater  than 
its  part;  that  if  equal  spaces  are  added  to  equal  spaces,  the 
wholes  are  equal ;  spaces  are  equal  which  occupy  equal  parts  of 
space,  the  comparison  being  made  on  the  principle  of  super- 
position. The  truths  of  geometry  may  be  directly  deduced 
from  the  axioms  and  definitions  by  means  of  postulates  and 
more  complex  constructions,  and  the  science  of  space  thus 
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treated  of  is  called  pore  geometrv;  as  soch  it  neither  requires 
nor  involves  the  properties  of  number;  its  additions  and  sob- 
tractions  and  eqnaUties  are  made  on  the  principle  of  sopeiposi- 
tion ;  thus,  if  an  angle  is  added  to  an  angle,  no  refierence  is 
made  to  any  unit  angle,  bnt  one  concrete  angle  is  superposed 
on  the  other;  and  the  symbols  in  pore  geometry  are  sjrmbob 
of  the  concrete  quantities  and  are  not  the  subjects  of  arithmeti- 
cal laws  and  operations.  The  old  geometricians  employed  this 
process  only.  But  Descartes,  perceiving  that  geometrical  space 
accords  with  the  fundamental  requirements  of  number,  treated 
of  its  properties  by  means  of  arithmetic  and  algebra:  in  this 
view  we  may  operate  on  any  numerical  equation  with  a  concrete 
geometrical  unit  whereby  it  becomes  concrete  and  homogeneous, 
and  becomes  a  geometrical  proposition ;  and  whatever  numerical 
trutiis  are  contained  in,  and  deducible  from,  the  numerical  equa- 
tion, anal(^;ous  geometrical  propositions  are  also  deducible ;  and 
therefore  if  the  equation  is  transformed  or  operated  on  according 
to  arithmetical  laws,  so  will  the  transformation  carry  with  it 
the  correctness  of  the  corresponding  geometrical  changes;  the 
geometrical  process  is  parallel  with,  and  proved  by,  the  nume- 
rical process.  Thus  suppose  the  following  equation  to  be  true 
for  certain  nnmeriaU  values, 

then  by  operating  on  each  term  with  the  linear  unit,  and  inter- 
preting X  and  jr  according  to  the  conventional  signification  of 
rectangular  axes,  we  have  the  geometrical  property  of  the  curve 
of  which  it  is  the  equation,  viz.  {y*)  times  the  linear  unit =(2  at) 
times  the  linear  unit— (x*)  times  the  linear  unit;  jr,  x,  and  a 
being  numbers.  Or  other^i^se  suppose  that  we  operate  on  the 
same  equation  with  the  (linear  unit)',  then  the  equation  be- 
coming arithmetically 

jrxjrrr  (2a-J-)^; 

and  we  have  the  square  of  the  ordinate  =  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  the  segments  of  the  base. 

By  this  process  algebraical  geometry  has  been  constructed: 
the  equations  in  their  original  forms  are  numerical ;  but  as  geo- 
metrical space  satisfies  the  conditions  as  to  quantity  which  the 
science  of  number  requires,  we  operate  on  these  numerical  equa- 
tions with  a  geometrical  unit,  and  hereby  transform  them  into 
geometrical  propositions;   and  we  can  further  employ  all  the 
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processes  of  algebra  for  deducing  and  proving  geometrical  truths 
which  are  contained  in  other  given  geometrical  propositions. 

In  both  these  sciences  it  will  be  observed  that  the  process 
of  inference  is  the  same :  the  deduction  from  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  number  and  space  of  the  truths  with  which  they  are 
pregnant. 

10.]  The  third  and  last  of  the  mathematical  sciences  is  that 
of  motion ;  into  the  foundation^  laws^  and  processes  of  which  I 
shall  enter  at  length  in  the  following  pages ;  but  as  my  method 
is  that  of  a  positive  deductive  science,  intended  for  didactic  use, 
and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  dogmatical,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary formally  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  laws  of  motion,  or 
the  growth  of  the  fundamental  idea,  and  the  successive  steps 
through  which  it  has  reached  that  perfect  state  in  which  parts 
of  it  can  be  expressed  in  definite  axioms,  and  thus  be  made  the 
major  premisses  of  the  first  syllogisms  from  which  all  the  other 
truths  of  the  science  are  to  be  inferred.  I  shall  not  relate  the 
logomachy  of  mechanics  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  the  dispu- 
tations of  the  Schoolmen  who  taught  that  rest  was  natural  and 
motion  was  unnatural,  and  that  some  bodies  fall  faster  than  others 
because  they  are  heavier ;  nor  shall  I  indicate  the  several  steps 
by  which  Gklileo  first  obtained  a  clear  insight  into  the  laws  of 
motion,  and  how  Stevinus  first  proved  the  laws  of  oblique  pressure 
by  means  of  a  continuous  chain  resting  on  two  inclined  planes : 
neither  shall  I  generally  detail  or  explain  experiments  by  which 
evidence  is  given  to  the  truth  of  the  axioms.  My  work,  on  the 
contrary,  is  to  take  the  idea  of  motion  as  recognized,  and  its 
laws  as  acknowledged,  and  to  deduce  from  them  their  results. 
To  this  end  mathematics,  and  especially  the  science  of  continuous 
number,  will  be  found  most  useful  instruments  of  inquiry :  a 
word  or  two  will  shew  this.  Matter  of  motion,  space,  time, 
velocity,  and  combinations  of  these,  such  as  momentum,  work, 
vis  viva,  pressure,  weight,  will  come  under  consideration.  All 
these  quantities  are  continuously  additive  and  subtractive,  and 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  science  of  number:  and  they 
admit  of  infinite  divisibility ;  nay,  more  than  this,  some  of  these 
are  within  the  grasp  of  our  minds  only  when  they  are  resolved 
into  infinitesimal  elements :  as,  for  instance,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  law  of  change  of  velocity  of  a  particle  moving  with 
a  varying  velocity,  before  we  can  determine  the  actual  change 
of  velocity  which  takes  place  in  a  given  finite  time ;  that  is. 
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oosmical  or  of  that  of  light,  if  there  is  an  ethereal  medium ; 
and  all  kinds  of  motion,  whether  direct  or  orbital  or  oscillatoiy ; 
the  basis  therefore  will  be  wide  enough  to  comprehend  the  ma- 
thematical theories  of  hydromechanics,  light,  heat,  electricity, 
magnetism;  these  several  sciences,  as  they  advance  towards 
perfection,  satisfy  more  and  more  the  notes  of  the  science  of 
motion,  but  the  perfect  state  will  be  reached  only  when  they 
wholly  do  so. 

12.]  Such  is  the  philosophical  form  of  the  perfect  and  exact 
science  of  motion ;  and  such  is  the  philosophical  course  of  learn- 
ing it ;  but  there  are  reasons  why  a  different  method  is  more 
suitable  to  a  didactic  treatise.  It  is  better  to  b^n  with  what 
is  apparently  more  simple  and  more  concrete,  than  with  an  ab- 
stract verity ;  we  are  not  accustomed  to  analyse  cases  of  motion, 
but  we  are  familiar  with  an  effect  of  the  same  cause  as  that 
which  produces  motion,  but  which  in  mechanics  is  actually  more 
complex ;  we  have  all  of  us  a  notion  more  or  less  exact  of  pressure 
or  of  weight ;  the  tension  of  a  string  caused  by  a  weight  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  it,  or  a  pressure  caused  by  a  weight  resting 
on  the  hand,  gives  us  a  notion  more  distinct  than  that  of  a  body 
falling  under  the  action  of  the  earth's  attraction.  Now  let  me 
analyse  such  a  pressure  from  a  dynamical  point  of  view :  take 
the  case  of  a  weight  resting  on  a  table  ;  the  same  force  which 
produces  the  pressure  on  the  table  would  cause  the  body  to  fall 
towards  the  earth,  if  the  table  were  removed ;  the  falling  effort 
is  the  same,  although  the  table  is  there :  the  earth  attracts  the 
boily,  impresses  velocity  on  it,  and  causes  it  to  penetrate  the 
table ;  but  the  material  of  the  table  is  elastic^  and  therefore  so 
often  as  the  body  {penetrates  the  table  and  causes  the  particles 
of  the  table  which  are  in  contact  with  or  are  near  the  body 
to  approach  each  other,  an  elastic  force  of  recoil  is  called  into 
action  and  causes  the  body  to  retire  :  thus  an  oscillatory  motion 
of  the  lK>dy  is  established,  which  is  however  so  slight  that  the 
motion  of  the  body  is  to  the  senses  imperceptible.  It  may 
perha|)s  be  thought  that  this  is  an  indirect  mode  of  considering 
such  a  simple  case  as  that  of  a  bo<ly  resting  on  a  table :  perhaps 
it  is ;  but  it  is  the  mode  of  applying  the  principles  of  the  science 
of  pure  motion  to  the  case  of  a  body  resting  on  a  table. 

Thus  although  in  the  order  of  the  pure  science  other  and  more 
simple  cases  of  motion  would  be  discussed  before  this,  yet  as 
this  case  of  pressure  is  so  simple,  as  it  seems,  and  so  common. 
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it  is  for  didaetie  |mqwiM»  dencible,  ncift  if  it  Axs  tost  2  loss 
ci  ovder  •dentificallj'  eonect,  to  consider  fiist  those  fermi  of 
{RoblemB  with  whicii  a  lamer  ia  most  iiiwBiiir ;  we  JtoR  fcecdbj 
take  mdvantage  of  Im  pieTVXB  kzwwied^r  sad  baii  iim,  firom 
that  whidi  is  to  lum  more  smple  to  t&at  wfciek  is  moK  toat- 
pkx.  I  propose  tlierefore  to  di^£r  the  pore  aeioiee  of  motfiOB 
to  the  second  psvt  of  the  ticstiae ;  and  to  cofkodo'  at  preaest 
j»T99mre9  onlj,  and  these  apart  6oai  the  properties^  real  or 
▼irtnal^  of  motioo.  The  science  of  pressixres  k  called  Jriaiia ; 
and  in  establishing  the  pdneiplcs  from  which  I  shall  begin,  I 
shall  be  oUiged  to  appeal  to  erperieme^y  to  what  we  see  and 
obserre :  and  whaterer  assomptioas  or  hypotheses  I  wasf  makey 
I  shall  refer  for  |m)of  to  our  obsemtioQ  of  siach  pnMsures  and 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Let  me  make  one  other 
observation  on  the  diffierenee  which  exists  in  the  riews  of  the 
same  effisct  as  presented  to  ns  in  a  statical  and  a  drnamicai  light. 
Suppose  that  a  poond  wei^t  rests  on  the  hand,  which  is  al 
rest;  a  pieasuie  is  experienced  whidi  the  hand  bean;  and  if 
another  poond  be  added  a  pieasuie  twice  as  great  is  experienced; 
but  are  Toa  conscioos  of  or  do  joa  think  about  the  caxse  of  that 
presBore  ?  are  70a  aware  that  it  is  due  to  the  earth's  attractioii, 
and  to  a  motion  which  the  bodj  would  hare  if  jonr  hand  were 
removed  ?  I  think  that  joa  consider  it  as  a  piessme  onl j,  and 
not  in  reference  to  rdocitj :  this  is^  I  saj,  the  common  jodg- 
ment  aboot  soch  pressures :  it  does  not  refer  them  to  motion ; 
and  it  is  to  soch  common  judgment  that  I  shall  appeal  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  statics :  it  may  be  that  I  shall  now  and  then 
nse  hmgoage  appropriate  to  the  conception  of  a  real  or  rirtoal 
motion,  and  that  I  thereby  doddate  difficulties ;  but  it  mut  be 
remembered  tiiat  such  conceptions  are  extraneous  to  statics  thus 
considered^  and  are  sudi  as  the  subject  does  not  (^  itself  require. 
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PART  I. 

STATICS. 


CHAPTER  II. 

STATICAL   PRESSUKES  ACTIXO  AT  THE   SAME   POIKT. 

Section  1. — Exphiuttion  ofwuLiter^forte^  wieeJtamies. 

18.]  A  fonnal  definition  of  matier  such  as  would  satisfy  a 
metaph}*sician  or  a  physicist  is  not  required  for  this  work.  It 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  conceive  of  it,  as  the  subject  of  pressure : 
caj^iUe  of  receiving  and  of,  as  we  shall  hereafW  see,  tarans- 
mitting  pressure:  and  as  such,  having  volume  and  fcNrm;  be- 
cause it  is  in  this  aspect  only  that  it  is  of  importance  to  us  in 
the  present  treatise*.  Matter  is  rigid  or  stiff,  when  its  com- 
ponent particles  are  kept  in  a  state  of  relative  rest  by  the  action 
of  cc^esion  or  attraction,  or  of  similar  molecular  forces;  and  of 
these  we  require  at  present  only  to  know  that  the  external 
pressures  acting  on  matti»>  are  in  magnitude,  in  comparison  of 
these  internal  fences,  infinitesimaL  The  consideration  of  other 
prv^perties  c^  matter,  as  the  subject  of  force,  will  be  undertaken 
in  the  sequel. 

Matier  i$  asssumed  to  be  infinitely  divisible;  an  infinitesimal 
portion  of  it  k  called  a  particle :  and  the  sp^ee  occupied  by  a 
particle  k  so  small  thai  it  is  a  geometrical  point.  A  finite 
porticm  of  matter  k  called  a  U>dy.  The  quaatily  of  matter 
in  a  body  is  called  the  »»<  of  the  body. 
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Arof  IB  m  emw  kUcSi  Amnges  car  tends  to  iimngt  matter's 
as  to  motkm  or  rest.  A  particle  is  at  i«8t  wlien  it  oon^ 
standy  omujaeb  iiie  same  plaoe  in  spaoe.  A  partide  waveB 
when  tiie  plaee  oenqned  by  it  Ganges  its  positknu 

IffifiannflB  is  'Out  scieDoe  idndi  treats  of  liie  aetion  and  effbote 
cf  &raes  in  tins  veqieet. 


Statics  is  liiat  part  of  Meduoiies  in  wUdi  the  relations  of 
toaroBB  are  eonodered  as  Uiey  prodooe  pressure  or  a  tendency  to 


part  of  Meckanies  in  wludi  tiie  relations  of  foroes  are  oonadered 
as  13kj  prodnoe  motion.  In  tiie  first  part  of  tins  woii^  I 
eonsider  Stalacs,  and  only  so  &r,  for  tbe  most  part,  as  tlie  liodiee 
on  wUdi  iiie  fiatKs  act  are  r^fid.  Dynamics  and  otiber  sobjeets 
win  be  oonadered  in  sobseqnent  parts. 

14.3  When  foroe  acts  definitely  on  matter,  it  is  salgect  to  Hie 
fiDor  following  incidents :  it  aets(l)at  aoertain  pcnnt;  (2)aloi^ 
a  dfrfiaite  line ;  (3)  in  a  given  direction  akn^  tiiat  Hne ;  (4)  witk 
a  certain  magnitDde  or  intensity.  And  a  foroe  is  not  said  to  be 
giren  nnless  all  tiiese  fbnr  incidents  of  it  are  gi  wn. 

As  Statics  is  iliat  part  of  Mociianios  wbidi  considers  Hie 
rdations  of  foroes  as  they  {m^doce  pressore  or  a  tendency  to 
motion,  80  are  statical  feroes  pressures.  Weight  is  one  of  the 
moat  camMocsti  farms  of  pressure.  Whenever  in  this  first  part 
I  ^«ak  of  forces,  the  term  agnifies  pressures ;  bat  I  em^doy  the 
word  fioroe  in  accordance  with  common  usoage. 

Hie  point  at  whidi  a  fin^ce  acts  is  called  iisjMnmi  ^  appRcatiwiu 
The  stra^ht  line  panping'  throi;^  the  point  of  application  of  a 
tcfnt,  9^aDg  whidi  the  force  tends  to  make  the  partide  at  the 
point  of  api^ication  of  the  force  move,  is  called  the  Ume  efwsHim 
or  die  aeOom-Ume  if  He  foree ;  the  direction  of  the  line  Umairii 
whidi  the  force  toids  to  make  the  paitide  move  is  called  the 
direction  of  the  f<H^oe.  llns  we  take  the  direction  to  be  that  in 
whidi  the  force  paDs  or  attracts  the  partide  at  its  p<Hnt  of 
apfdication.  The  magnitodes  of  forces  are  measured  by  com- 
parii^  them  with  some  other  force,  the  magnitude  of  this  latt^ 
force  being  taken  to  be  an  nnit-fiM^ce.  The  foDowing  is  the 
mode  of  measoring  force. 

Two  forces  are  eqnal,  whidi  acting  at  the  same  point,  along 
the  same  line  of  action,  and  in  <^posite  directicMis,  nentzaHae 
each  other. 
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Statical  forces  are  continuously  additive^  and,  as  such,  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  science  of  number :  thus,  if  one  pound 
is  added  to  one  pound,  the  sum  is  two  pounds;  no  part  of 
either  of  the  weights  is  absorbed  into  the  other ;  the  weight 
of  a  basket  of  stones  is  the  same,  whatever  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  stones.  Statical  forces  also  admit  of  continuous  increase 
and  decrease,  and  of  infinite  divisibility :  they  thus  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  science  of  continuous  number. 

If  two  statical  forces,  thus  proved  to  be  equal,  act  on  a  partide 
at  a  point  along  the  same  line  and  in  the  same  direction,  the 
acting  force  is  twice  each  of  the  original  forces  :  if  three  forces 
act  similarly,  the  resulting  force  is  thrice  each  of  the  original 
forces :  and  so  on.  Thus  it  is  that  forces  admit  of  measure- 
ment :  an  mhU  of  force  is  chosen,  and  other  forces  are  compared 
with  it ;  and  are  expressed  as  being  so  many  times  the  unit- 
force.  Thus  forces  are  expressed  by  numbers,  being  referred  to 
a  concrete  unit-force.  The  unit-force  is  arbitrary,  and  may  be 
a  finite  or  an  infinitesimal  force.  If  forces  are  expressed  by 
numbers  which  are  commonly  called  incommensurable,  they 
possess  the  properties  of  commensurables,  if  they  are  referred  to 
an  infinitesimal  unit-force.  If  the  unit-force  is  changed,  the 
numbers  expressing  the  forces  which  are  referred  to  it  are  also 
changed  in  an  inverse  ratio.  Thus  a  weight  of  six  pounds  is 
expressed  by  6,  if  a  pound  is  the  unit-force;  by  12,  if  one-half 
of  a  pound  is  the  unit-force ;  by  3,  if  two  pounds  is  the  unit- 
force.  It  is  manifest  that  general  laws  connecting  the  point  of 
application,  action-line,  direction,  and  magnitude  of  a  foroe,  must 
be  independent  of  the  conventional  unit-force. 

Statical  forces  will  hereafter  be  expressed  by  symbols,  such  as 
p,  Q,  R, . . . .  These  are  numbers  expressing  the  number  of  times 
which  the  concrete  unit-force  is  contained  in  the  given  foroe ; 
hence  also  when  we  meet  with  such  symbols  as  p',  q', . . .  these 
are  also  numbers.  It  is  plain  that  if  p  represents  a  concrete  force, 
p*  is  uninterpretable  and  unintelligible. 

Forces  may  be  represented  by  geometrical  straight  lines.  As 
a  force  has  a  definite  point  of  application,  a  definite  action-line, 
a  definite  direction,  and  is  of  a  definite  magnitude,  so  does  a  line 
starting  firom  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  and  coincident 
with  the  action-line  in  its  direction,  and  in  length  containing 
the  same  number  of  linear  units  that  the  force  contains  units  of 
force,  adequately  and  completely  represent  the  force  in  all  its 
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circumstanoes.  This  mode  has  the  advantage  not  only  of  sim- 
plifying the  enuntiation  of  many  theorems^  but  also  of  enabling 
ns  to  infer  mechanical  propositions  from  their  geometrical  ana-* 
lognes ;  and  vice  vers&.  Of  this  process  we  shall  hereafter  have 
many  instances. 

15.]  When  a  material  particle  is  acted  on  by  many  forces 
simnltaneouslyj  there  is  generally  a  definite  line  and  a  definite 
direction  along  which  it  experiences  a  definite  pressure^  or^  in 
other  words^  along  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  move.  Now  the 
one  force  which  would  produce  cm  this  particle  a  pressure  equal, 
along  the  same  action-line  and  in  the  same  direction,  is  called 
the  resultant  of  the  acting  or  impressed  forces  :  and  its  action- 
line  is  called  the  action-line  of  the  resultant :  and  the  several 
impressed  forces  are  called  components  in  reference  to  it.  The 
resultant  is  evidently  unique^  definite  as  to  its  point  of  applica- 
tion, action-line,  direction  of  action,  and  magnitude. 

K  the  forces  acting  on  a  particle  are  so  related  as  to  produce 
a  resultant  whose  magnitude  is  zero,  then  the  forces  are  said  to 
be  in  equilibrium^  and  the  system  of  forces  is  called  an  equi- 
librium-system. 

Hence  we  infer  that  when  many  forces  act  on  a  particle,  if  a 
new  force  is  introduced  equal  in  magnitude  to  their  resultant, 
and  acting  along  the  same  line  and  in  an  opposite  direction,  it 
neutralizes  the  efiects  of  all  the  others,  the  system  of  forces  is 
in  equilibrium,  and  the  particle  is  at  rest. 

The  process  of  combining  the  eflPects  of  many  forces,  and  of 
thereby  determining  one  force  which  would  produce  an  equal 
efiect,  is  called  the  composition  of  forces.  And  as  the  process 
evidently  admits  of  inversion,  and  the  eflPect  of  one  force  may  be 
decomposed  into  the  efiects  of  many  forces  acting  simultaneously 
at  the  same  point,  so  this  latter  process  is  called  the  resolution 
of  a  force.  These  processes  will  be  very  extensively  employed 
in  the  sequel. 


Section  2. — The  composition  and  resolution  of  many  forces  acting 
on  a  material  particle,  the  lines  of  action  of  which  are  in  one 
plane, 

16.]  Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  many  forces  acting  on  a 
particle  along  the  same  action-line,  and  in  the  same  direction. 
PRICE,  VOL.  m.  D 
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Let  o^  fig.  1,  be  the  particle^  and  let  oa  be  the  line  of  action  of 
all  the  forces,  and  let  them  act  from  o  towards  a.  Let  them 
be  represented  by  the  symbols  p,,  p,,  ...  p,;  then^  since  statical 
forces  acting  at  a  point  along  the  same  line  and  in  the  same 
direction  are  continuously  additive,  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all.     So  that  if  e  represents  the  resultant, 

R  =  Pi+P,  +  ...+P,  (1) 

=  2.P,  (2) 

where  p  is  the  type-symbol  of  a  force,  and  x  is  the  summation- 
symbol. 

Again,  suppose  o  to  be  acted  on  by  two  forces,  along  the  same 
line,  and  in  opposite  directions :  let  them  be  p  and  q,  of  which 
p  is  the  greater  :  let  p  be  resolved  into  two  parts,  Q  and  p— <i ; 
then  at  the  point  o  three  forces  act,  viz.  P— (^  Q>  and  q,  of 
which  the  last  two  act  in  opposite  directions;  therefore  they 
neutralize  each  other ;  and,  if  b  is  the  resultant,  we  have 

E  =  P  — Q.  (8) 

And  as  a  similar  result  is  true  for  any  number  of  forces  acting 
in  either  direction,  and  along  the  same  action-line,  the  equation 
(2)  may  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
forces  acting  on  a  point  and  along  the  same  line. 

Hence  we  infer  that  a  particle  is  in  equilibrium  under  the 
action  of  many  forces  acting  along  the  same  line,  if  the  sum  of 
those  acting  in  one  direction  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  acting 
in  the  opposite  direction ;   and  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is 

2.P  =  0.  (4) 

Let  us  also  take  another  simple  case :  that  of  three  equal 
forces  p,  Q,  R,  see  fig.  2,  acting  at  o,  all  of  which  are  in  the  same 
plane,  and  the  lines  of  action  of  which  are  inclined  to  each  other 
at  120^  Let  the  forces  be  represented,  both  in  direction  and 
in  intensity,  by  the  equal  definite  lines  op,  oq,  or:  then  the 
particle  at  o  is  in  equilibrium  :  for  by  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  it  cannot  move  out  of  the  plane  of  the  forces,  neither  can 
there  be  any  resultant  pressure  in  the  plane ;  the  particle  there- 
fore is  in  equilibrium;  and  either  of  the  forces  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  resultant  of  the  other 
two,  and  to  act  in  the  same  line,  but  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Hence  we  have  the  following  geometrical  construction  of  the 
resultant.  Let  p  and  Q  be  the  components ;  then  R  neutralizes 
the  efiects  of  p  and  q  on  o;   produce  ro  to  r'  so  that  or'  is 
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equal  tcr  ob  ;  then  the  force  of  which  or'  is  the  geometrical 
representative  neutralizes  R ;  but  the  resultant  of  p  and  q  also 
neutralizes  R :  therefore  the  force  r'  is  the  resultant  of  p  and  q ; 
and  by  the  geometry  or'  is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of 
which  OP  and  oq  are  the  adjacent  containing  sides. 

17.]  The  more  general  problem  however  is  the  determination 
as  to  action-line,  direction,  and  magnitude,  of  the  resultant  of 
two  forces  acting  on  a  particle.  This  proposition  is  commonly 
called  the  parallelogram  of  forces  by  reason  of  the  geometrical 
form  of  it. 

Let  the  meaning  of  the  problem  be  clearly  understood ;   it  is 
.  required  to  determine  the  line  of  action,  the  direction,  and  the 
magnitude  of  a  force  which  acting  at  a  given  point  shall  produce 
the  same  effect  in  all  respects  as  two  forces  acting  simultane- 
ously at  the  same  point. 

It  is  evident  by  the  principle  of  suflScient  reason  that  the  line 
of  action  of  the  resultant  is  in  the  same  plane  with  the  lines  of 
'  action  of  the  components. 

*  Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  two  equal  forces  p  and  p  acting 
at  o,  and  with  their  lines  of  action  inclined  at  an  angle  20. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  bisects  the 
angle  contained  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  components ; 
because  every  reason  which  can  be  alleged  why  it  should  be  on 
one  side  of  this  line  is  equally  valid  to  prove  that  it  should  be 
on  the  other :  and  an  integral  part  of  the  conception  of  a  re- 
sultant is  that  it  should  be  unique  both  as  to  line  of  action 
and  as  to  magnitude ;  hence  by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
we  conclude  that  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  bisects  the 
angle  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  components. 

To  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant.  Let  op,  oPj 
represent,  see  fig.  3,  the  two  equal  forces  acting  at  o ;  let  the 
angle  poPi  =  2e^ ;  let  or  be  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  r, 
so  that  POR  =  PjOR  =  0.  Now  the  magnitude  of  R  can  depend 
on  only  p  and  0 ;  so  that  i{  f  denotes  a  function  which  is  to  be 
determined,  ^  -,  y  (p^  ^) .  (5) 

in  this  equation  r  and  p  are  numbers  depending  on  the  arbitrarily 
chosen  unit  of  force,  and  varying  of  course  as  the  imit  varies ; 

*  The  following  proof  of  the  paraUelogram  of  forces  is  due  to  M.  Poisson,  and 
commonly  beftn  faia  name.  A  discnasion,  more  or  less  complete,  on  45  other 
proofs  will  be  found  in  '  Precipuorum  inde  a  Neutono  conatuum,  compositionem 
virium  demonstrandi,  recenno.    Auctore  Carole  Jacobi.    Grottingae,  mdcocxviu.* 
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but  the  law  of  relation  between  R^  p^  and  0  cannot  depend  on 
this  unit ;  in  other  words,  the  equation  must  be  homogeneous 
in  terms  of  p  and  r  ;  therefore  (5)  must  be  such  that  the  unit 
may  be  divided  out,  whatever  be  its  magnitude ;  and  this  can 
only  be  the  ease  when  the  equation  is  of  the  form 

R  =  p/(0).  (6) 

It  remains  for  us  to  determine  the  form  ofy. 

Suppose  p  to  be  the  resultant  of  two  equal  forces  Q  and  qi 
acting  at  equal  angles  on  the  opposite  sides  of  p^s  line  of  action ; 
and  let  qop  =  QjOP  =  0 ;   therefore  by  (6), 

P=<i/(«)>  (7) 

similarly  let  P|  be  the  resultant  of  two  forces  Q  and  Q^  equal  to 
each  other  and  to  the  former  Qs,  acting  at  equal  angles  ^  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  p/s  line  of  action ;  so  that 

Pi  =  Q/W  ;  (8) 

consequently  from  (6), 

»  =  Q/W/(«).  (9) 

Now  R  is  the  resultant  of  p  and  p^  ;   and  therefore,  as  p  and  P| 

are  the  resultants  of  q,  Q,  q^,  and  q^,  r  is  the  resultant  of  these 

also ;   let  them  be  taken  in  pairs,  so  that  R  is  the  resultant  of 

q,  q,  and  of  q^,  q, ;   but  by  (6), 

the  resultant  of  q,  q   =  q/(d  +  0),  )  ..^. 

therefore  substituting  in  (9), 

and    /(^  +  «)-h/-(^-<^)=/W/(«);  (11) 

that  is,  the  form  o{/  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  functional  equa- 
tion (11). 

Expanding  the  left-hand  member  of  (11)  by  Taylor's  series, 
we  have 

2{/(«)+/"(«)^+/""Wy:^34  +       )  =/«V(*)j 

yvw  '\  ^ /{«)  1.2^/(0)  1.2.3.4  ^  ^'  ^^'> 
but  as  no  relation  exists  between  B  and  ^,  0  is  constant  in  re> 
Terence  to  <^:  therefore  in  (12),  which  is  the  expansion  of/(^), 
we  maj'  put,  if  a  is  constant, 

/(o)  '  •  •    /(<»)    -  "  ' 

and  so  for  the  other  terms ; 
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,'.    /i«^;=2{f-^ 


'    1.2.S.4  ' 


=  2oosa^; 
.-.    /(^  =2coeff^;  ^IJI> 

and  s  =  2rcosa^;  (14^ 

fl  is  still  nndeterminod ;  it  znnst  bowevcr  be  some  mio\xm  Tmm^ 
Iter,  because  fi  =  0,  when  B  =  90^*,  that  is,  when  tlie  two  c^ual 
foroeE  act  in  the  same  fine  and  in  oppo^te  diroction$ :  and  tbc 
uneven  number  can  be  none  otbcr  than  unitv,  1k!<«i»c  if  it 

If  IT 

were  3  or  5,  or     .  or  2ii+],s  would  vanish  wben  ^  s     ,  :s        > 

6  10 

=       ,  = ,  and  this  wonld  1*  absurd :  thcreftwv  the  ftin<s 

4a-h2 

tional  relataon  between  n,  p,  and  B  is 

a3=2Peos<^.  (UH) 

l%e  fcxmi  of  innetion  given  in  (13^  evidentiT  sat:isfi<^  (11\ 


2eOBtf  (^+^)-f2  00Sfl(^  — ^)  :s  i  OOSfl^CrtS/?^ 

If  I  bad  asenmed  in  tiie  preceding,/^  {B)  =  «*/(^>  tben 


so  that /(^  =  €^^ 
and  thus  f{B)  would  increase  without  Kmit  as  $  increased 
without  limit ;  and  oonseqiiently  a  wonld  increase  indefinitdy 
with  6.  His  of  oonxse  cannot  be  the  case,  and  tbe  solution  is 
according] J  erchidedy  and  (15)  is  the  only  solution  admissible 
bj  tbe  conditions  of  the  problem. 

18.]  The  following  is  tbe  geometrical  interpretation  of  this 
theorem;  Let  op  and  oPi,  fig.  4,  represent  the  components  in 
line  of  action,  direction,  and  magnitude,  so  that  poP|  s  2^ ;  let 
oa  Usect  the  angle  p.  op  ;  &om  p  draw  pn  perpendicular  to  OE, 
and  produce  on  to  a,  so  tbat  dr  =  on ;  then  or  =  2opcos tf, 
and  therefore  or  by  its  length  and  direction  represents  the  re* 
sultant  of  p  and  p^ ;  join  PR,  rp,  :  then  P,  opr  is  manifestly  a 
rhombus,  of  which  op,  oPj  are  two  adjacent  sides,  and  or  is  the 
diagonal. 

If  therefore  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  rhombus  represent  two 
forces  acting  at  o,  the  diagonal  of  the  rhombus  abutting  on  o 

*  Another  mode  of  lolTing  (i  i)  ia  given  in  Ex.  7,  Art.  456,  Vol.  II.  (IntegnJ 
Cdcolns). 
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represents  the  resultant  both  as  to  line  of  action  and  intensity ; 
hence  also^  since 

OR*  =  OP'-f  0Pi«  +  20P.0PiC0SPi0P, 

R«  =  2p*  +  2P*cos2d.  (16) 

Hence  also  conversely  we  infer  that  a  force  acting  on  a 
particle  may  be  equivalently  replaced  by  two  equal  forces  acting 
at  equal  angles  on  either  side  of  its  line  of  action  if,  R  being  the 
force  to  be  replaced,  p  being  one  of  the  equal  components  of 
it,  and  $  being  the  angle  between  the  lines  of  action  of  R  and  p, 

p  =  -seed;  (17) 

p  therefore  cannot  be  less  than  - :  and  increases  as  $  increases, 

2 

and  lastly  becomes  infinite  when  $  =  90° :  hence  we  infer  that 

the  effect  of  r  on  o  cannot  be  produced  by  any  force  whose  line 

of  action  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  R ;  and  therefore  that  two 

forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  perpendicular  to  each  other  do 

not  affect  each  other's  effects.     As  the  theorem  admits  of  the 

preceding  geometrical  interpretation,  it  has  received  the  name 

of  the  jmrallelogram  offerees, 

19J   Let  us  in  the  next  place  take  the  case  of  two  unequal 

forces  p  and  Q  acting  at  a  point  o,  fig.  5,  and  along  lines  of 

action  perpendicular  to  each  other.     Let  p  and  q  be  represented 

by  the  lines  op  and  OQ;  complete  the  rectangle  opRq,  and  draw 

the  diagonal  or;  let  the  angle  rop  =  a;  then  the  force  P  may 

by  reason  of  the  preceding  Articles  be  resolved  into  two  forces 

p'  and  p'  acting  at  equal  angles  a  on  either  side  of  op,  and  by 

reason  of  (17),  p 

p'=  ;-seca;  (18) 

and  therefore  p'  is  geometrically  and  equivalently  represented  by 
half  of  the  diagonal  or.  Again,  let  q  be  resolved  into  two  equal 
forces  q'  and  q'  acting  at  ei^ual  angles  90^— a  on  each  side  of 
OQ,  so  that  by  reason  of'(17) 

q'=  ^eoseca,  (19) 

and  therefoi-e  q'  is  geometrically  and  equivalently  represented 
by  half  of  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle.  Hence  we  have  two 
forces,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  half  of  or,  acting  along 
or  and  in  the  same  direction,  and  of  which  therefore  or  is  the 
resultant  both  as  to  line  of  action  and  as  to  magnitude;  and 
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also  two  foTcies  q'  and  V  acting  at  o  in  the  same  line  and  in 
opposite  directions:  and  as  these  are  equal,  both  beings  repre- 
sented by  half  of  or,  they  neutralize  each  other;  and  therefore 
the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  p  and  q  acting  at  o  is  represented 
by  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  of  which  the  containing  sides 
are  the  representatives  of  the  components.  Hence  if  R  is  the 
resultant  e*  =  p*  -f-  Q* ;  (20) 

and  from  (18)  and  (19), 

B  =  pseca  =  Qcoseca.  (21) 

Hence  also  conversely,  fig.  6 ;  if  a  force  p  acts  at  o,  and  is 
represented  in  line  of  action,  direction,  and  magnitude  by  the 
line  OP;  it  may  be  resolved  into  two  forces  acting  along  two 
lines  originating  at  o  and  perpendicular  to  each  other ;  so  that 
if  X  and  t  are  the  resolved  forces,  and  if  the  angle  between  the 
lines  of  action  of  p  and  x  is  ^,  then  by  (21) 

x  =  Pcos^,         Y  =  P8in(9;-  (22) 

p»=  x«  +  Y«.  (23) 

Hence  the  resolved  part  of  a  force  along  any  line  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  force  and  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between 
the  given  line  and  the  action-line  of  the  given  force. 

This  theorem  is  most  important,  and  is  very  frequently  em- 
ployed in  subsequent  investigations.  By  virtue  of  it  forces  may 
be  resolved,  or  projected,  according  to  the  same  law  as  lines  and 
areas  are  projected.  It  is  for  this,  with  many  other  reasons, 
that  the  cosine  of  an  angle  is  called  the  projective  coefficient. 

20.^  Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  two  unequal  forces 
p  and  q  acting  on  a  point  o,  along  lines  of  action  inclined  to 
each  other  at  an  angle  y ;  see  fig.  7  ;  let  op  and  oq  be  the  geo- 
metrical representatives  of  the  forces,  and  let  qop  =  y ;  com- 
plete the  parallelogram  qope,  and  draw  the  diagonal  or.  Now 
resolve  p  into  two  forces  V  and  p"  along  or  and  perpendicularly 
to  OR,  and  suppose  rop  =  B ;   then  by  (22), 

p'=Pcosd,  p"=psin^;  (24) 

so  that  by  the  geometry  of  the  figure,  op'  is  the  geometrical 
representative  of  p',  and  op"  of  p".  Again,  resolve  Q  into  two 
forces  q'  and  q",  in  lines  along  and  at  right  angles  to  or  ;  then, 
by  (22), 

q'=  q  cos  (y-^),  q"=  q  sin  (y-^) ;  (25) 

and  therefore  oq'  is  the  geometrical  representative  of  q',  and 
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oq"  of  q".  Now  p"  and  q"  are  manifestly  equal,  and  act  in 
the  same  line  but  in  opposite  directions ;  they  therefore  neutralize 
each  other;  and  there  remain  f^  and  q'  acting  along  or  in  the 
same  direction,  and  therefore  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  them,  and  is  geometrically  represented  by  op'+oq',  that  is, 
by  OB,  which  is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  op 
and  oq  are  the  containing  sides ;   and  since 

OR*  =  OP*  +  PR*  — 2.OP.PRCOSOPR 

=  op*  +  oq*-f  2.op.oqcosPoq;  (26) 

therefore  replacing  the  geometrical  lines  by  their  statical  pro- 
portionals, R«  =  p»  +  q»  +  2 pq cos  y.  (27) 

Evidently  the  former  two  cases  are  particular  instances  of  this  : 
for  if  y  =  90°,  R»  =  p»  -f  q» ; 

if  P  =  q,  R  =  2pco8^. 

Hence  in  all  cases  we  may  enuntiate  the  theorem  in  the  fol- 
lowing form : 

If  two  forces  acting  at  a  point  are  represented  by  two  lines 
meeting  at  the  point,  the  resultant  is  represented  as  to  line  of 
action,  direction,  and  magnitude  by  the  diagonal  of  the  parallel- 
ogram of  which  the  two  lines  are  adjacent  sides. 

This  theorem  is,  as  above  mentioned,  called  tAe  parallelogram 
ofJbrceSf  on  account  of  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  it. 

Hence,  conversely,  if  any  force  R  acts  at  a  point  o,  it  may  be 
resolved  into  any  two  forces  p  and  q,  whose  lines  of  action  are 
inclined  at  an  angle  y,  if  p,  q,  and  y  satisfy  the  condition  (27). 
And  from  (24)  and  (25),  if  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  action- 
lines  of  R  and  p,  if  we  resolve  p  and  q  along,  and  at  right-angles 
to,  the  action-line  of  R, 

B  =  p  cos  ^+ q  cos  (y— I 
p  sin  ^—q  sin  (y 

Hence,  fig.  8,  if  a  force  R,  equal  to  r',  say,  the  resultant  of  p 
and  q,  acts  on  a  particle  at  o  in  the  line  or',  but  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  r',  the  three  forces  p,  q,  r  are  in  equilibrium :  and 
either  force  is  equal  to  the  resultant  of  the  other  two ;  and  there- 
fore if  qoR  =  a,  Rop  =  i3,  poq  =  y, 

P»  =q«-f-2qRC08a  +  RSi 

q«  =  E»-f  2RPC08j3-|-P%  y  (29) 

E«  =  p»-f  2pqco8y-f  q*.  J 


»8(y-0),) 

-0)  =  O.)  ^^^' 
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Hence  also  it  is  plain  that  a  force  acting  at  a  given  point  may 
be  resolved  into  two  forces  whose  lines  of  action  pass  each 
through  a  given  pointy  if  the  three  points  and  the  action-line  of 
the  given  force  are  in  one  plane. 

21.]  Also  since  the  three  equilibrating  forces  p^  Q^  R  are  pro- 
portional to  the  three  lines  op^  oq,  or^  or  to  op^  pr^  r'o;  and 
since  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  proportional  to  the  sines 
of  the  opposite  angles^  therefore 

sinOR'p       sinR'op       sinoPR'' 

or       -L-  =  -S-  =  -^;  (30) 

sm  a        sin  fi       sm  y 

that  is^  if  three  forces  acting  at  a  point  are  in  equilibrium^  each 
is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  contained  between  the 
•lines  of  action  of  the  other  two. 

Prom  (30)  we  infor  that  three  forces  acting  at  a  point  are 
in  equilibrium^  if  they  are  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  any 
triangle  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
forces,  and  if  their  directions  are  those  of  a  point  traversing  the 
perimeter  of  the  triangle.  This  theorem  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  triangle  of  forces. 

22.]  Also  from  the  second  equation  in  (28)  it  appears  that  if 
p  and  q  are  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  any 
point  in  the  line  of  action  of  k  to  the  lines  of  action  of  p  and  q, 

^^^^^  J)  ^       sin (7       _  Q, 

^  ~  sin  (y  —  ^)  ""  P  ' 

.-.     vp  =  qq.  (31) 

And  thus  if  Pj  and  Pj  are  forces  acting  at  a  given  point  along 
lines  of  action,  the  ecjuations  to  which  are 

arcosaj-fy  sinci— 6i  = 

iTcosaa-f  j^sin 

which  we  may  represent  by  the  abridged  notation  Oj  =  0,  and 
a,  =  0 ;  then  attaching  the  proper  signs  to  a^  and  a„  the  equa- 
tion to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  is 

Piai  +  Pafla  =  0.  (33) 

The  product  of  a  force  and  the  perpendicular  from  a  given 
point  on  the  action-line  of  the  force  is  called  lie  moment  of  the 
force  with  reference  to  the  given  point,  and  denotes  a  certain 
property  of  the  force  which  will  be  explained  at  length  here- 
after ;  consequently  (33)  contains  the  following  theorem ; 

PBICE,  VOL.  111.  K 


'in«.-a.  =  OJ 


•|  (34) 
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The  moments  of  the  components  are  equal  with  reference  to 
any  point  in  the  action-line  of  the  resaltant. 

23.]  Let  us  next  consider  the  general  case  of  many  forces 
acting  at  a  given  pointy  the  lines  of  action  of  all  of  which  are  in 
one  plane. 

Let  o  be  the  point  at  which  all  the  forces  act :  and  through 
it  let  two  lines,  as  coordinate  axes,  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  and  in  the  plane  in  which  the  forces  act. 

Let  the  force  be  p,,  p,, . . .  p^  of  which  let  p  be  the  type-force : 
and  let  the  angles  between  the  j*-axis  and  their  action-lines 
severally  be  a,,  a„  ...  a^  of  which  let  a  be  the  type-angle;  and 
let  the  several  forces  be  resolved  along  the  axes  of  x  and  jr: 
then  by  equations  (22),  Art.  19,  the  resolved  parts  along  the 
j--axis  severally  are  PjCosa,,  p,  coso^^  ...  p. cos  a,;  and  those 
along  the  jr-axis  are  P,  sinai,  Ptsino^^  ...  p.sina,;  and  there- 
fore if  X  and  y  denote  the  forces  along  the  axes  of  x  and  j^ 
respectively, 

X  =  P|  COSQi-f  P,C06at+ ...+ P.coso^j 

=  s.Pcosa. 

Y  =  Pjsinaj  +  p,sina,  +  ...+p.sina.^  .^.v 

=  s.Psina.  S 

lict  R  l>e  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  at  o,  and  $  the 
angle  which  its  line  of  action  makes  with  the  axis  of  j*;  then  as 
R  produces  at  o  the  same  etToot  as  to  magnitude,  line  of  action, 
and  dinvtion  as  all  the  impres^^  pressures  taken  in  com- 
bination, so  are  the  resi^lvetl  )>arts  of  r  along  the  axes  equal 
severally  to  x  and  y  :  i>»ns<\]uontly 

•    ^  •         r  (36) 

.-.     K«  =  x'  +  Y>:         tan(?  =  ^;  (37) 

X 

sine*        i\>it»        I 

=  =      ;  (38) 

Y  X  K  ^       ^ 

and  hor\4y  may  the  m;^rn^ludo,  line  of  action,  and  dir^tion  of 
the  resultant  of  many  forvvs  aoiin^  in  one  plane  on  a  given 
partiolo  Iv  detonnimx). 

If  the  fonvs  aiv  so  ry-latcvl  that  the  partiolo  is  at  ivst,  then 
t  ho  resultant  ^-anishos:  and 

K-    =    \^  ^  V    =    .'.  ;  ^30) 
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Leia 

ck  mm  n  he  cq^al  to  ?;  thai 

X 

—  P«»  lS'-rP«fe75'^PO0*  135" 
3«-2 

=     P  T-    T 

2* 

—  P  cof  225 ' 

T 

sPanlS'-rPsin  rs'-^Fsn  135" 

*P  sin  225' 

»  =  P  5— 2-3*  *: 


tantf  = 


3* 


3»  — 2 

Fy,  2.  Three  forces  act  perpendieiilailT  to  the  sides  of  a  tzi- 
angle  at  their  middle  points ,  and  are  propoitKXial  to  the  sides ; 
it  ift  reqinred  to  pn>Te  that  ther  are  in  equilibiiiun. 

Let  ABC,  fig.  9t  be  the  triangle,  and  let  the  forces  be  p,  <^  a, 
and  act  in  the  directions  indicated  br  the  arrow-heads;  their 
lines  of  actioo  meet  at  the  point  O;  let  Qoa  =  a,  bop  -=  p, 
POQ  =  y ;  Oy  p,y  being  manifestly  the  sapplements  of  a,  B,  c ; 
then  br  the  data 


P         Q         *         r  V 

a        6       e  '    '■' 


{*i) 


and-  Biooe  the  skies  are  prt^rtiooal  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite 


P                   Q                  B 

8U  A        an  B        sin  c 

• 

•      • 

P                  Q                  B 

sin  a        sin  ^        an  y 

and  therefore  by  (30),  p,  q,  b  are  in  equilibrium. 
Or  thus  resolving  along  bc  ; 

The  forces  along  bc  =  q  sin  c~b  sin  b 

=  i{4ginc— rsinB},  by  ^41), 
=  0  : 


t  2 
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and  similarly  will  the  sum  of  the  resolved  partis  of  the  forces 
along  any  other  line  vanish.  And  therefore  the  system  is  in 
equilibrium. 

Ex.  3.  If  R  is  the  resultant  of  P  and  Q  acting  at  o,  fig.  7,  and 
A  is  any  point  in  th^  plane  poq,  from  which  perpendiculars 
A/?,  Ay,  Ar  are  drawn  to  op,  OQ,  or  respectively,  then 

(1)      P.AJ9+Q.A9  =  R.Ar; 

(2)     p. 07;  -I-  q.oq  =  R.or. 

Join  AG,  and  let  aop  =  0.  Let  p,  q,  r  be  resolved  along  and 
perpendicularly  to  ao  ;  then  as  r  is  in  all  respects  equivalent  to 
p«and  Q  in  combination,  the  component  of  11  along  any  line  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  components  of  p  and  Q  :  consequently 

PsinAO/?-f  Qsin  AOy  =  RsinAOr, 

PCOSAO/?-f  QCOSAOJ  =   RCOSAOr: 

and  replacing  the  sines  and  cosines  by  their  geometrical  values, 

we  have 

(1)  P.A/?  +  q.Ay  =  R.Ar; 

(2)  p.07?-|-q.0j'  =  R.or. 

(1)  is  the  theorem  of  the  equivalence  of  moments  which  has 
already  been  proved  analj'tically  in  Art.  22 ;  and  (2)  is  the 
theorem  of  virtual  velocities  the  general  investigation  of  which 
will  be  made  hereafter. 

Hence  also  if  p,  q,  r  are  three  forces  which  equilibrate  at  o, 
and  A  is  another  point  in  the  plane  pqro  from  which  Ap,  Aq,  at 
are  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  action-lines  of  p,  Q,  R  respec- 
tively, P.A/J  +  Q.A^-f  R.Ar  =  0, 

p.oyj-f  Q.o^-I-R.or  =  0. 
Hence  also  generally  if  many  forces  Pj,  P,, . . .  p»  equilibrate  at  o, 

2.PX  AT?  =  0;  s.Pxq/;  =  0, 

25.]  In  the  application  of  the  preceding  principles,  statical 
forces  often  arise  from  (1)  the  determinate  tension  of  strings, 

(2)  reacting  pressures.  It  is  worth  while  to  say  a  few  words  on 
each  of  these  cases. 

Suppose  in  fig.  1  0 a  to  be  a  string,  fastened  at  o,  and  pulled 
at  its  other  extremity  with  a  certain  force  =  p  ;  then  it  is  (expe- 
rimentally) plain  that  0  is  pulled  with  a  force  equal  to  that 
exerted  on  the  string  at  a,  and  that  the  tension  of  the  string  is 
the  same  throughout;  the  line  of  the  string  of  course  expresses 
the  line  in  which  the  pressure  acts  on  o,  but  the  length  of  it  is 
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not  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  pull^  although  a  length 
may  be  taken  along  it  which  shall  be  proportional  to  that  in- 
tensity. One  or  two  examples^  in  which  such  pressures  are 
involved^  are  subjoined. 

Ex.  1.  A  and  b^  fig.  10^  are  two  fixed  points  in  a  horizontal 
line ;  at  A  is  fastened  a  string  of  length  c  with  a  smooth  ring 
at  its  other  extremity  c^  through  which  passes  another  string 
fastened  at  one  end  at  b  ;  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached  to 
a  given  weight  w;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  position  of  c. 

Let  AB  =  2a,  ac  =  c^  cab  =  6,  abc  =  <^.  Let  the  tension 
of  the  string  AC  =  t;  which  is  undetermined.  Now  as  the  ring 
at  c  is  smooth^  the  tension  of  wcb  is  the  same  throughout^  and 
is  of  course  equal  to  the  weight  w ;  and  therefore  c  is  kept  at 
rest  by  three  forces,  w,  w,  and  t;  let  us  apply  equations  (40) 
and  resolve  the  forces  horizontally  and  vertically;  and  equate 
those  acting  towards  the  right-hand  to  those  acting  towards  the 
left ;  and  those  acting  upwards  to  those  acting  dcAvn wards.  Then 
the  horizontal  forces  are,  w  cos  (f>  ==  t  cos  6 ; 

and  the  vertical  forces  are,  w  sin  <^ + t  sin  ^  =  w. 

Therefore  eliminating  t, 

cos^  =  sin(^-f-^); 
.-.     2(9+*  =  90^  (42) 

Also  from  the  geometry 

sin(^-h0)  _  2a  ^^3^ 

sin<^  c  ' 

from  (42)  and  (43)  0  and  *  may  be  found :  and  thence  t  may  be 
determined ;  and  thus  all  the  circumstances  of  the  problem  are 
determined. 

Ex.  2.  A  and  b  are  two  points  in  a  horizontal  line ;  a  string 
fastened  at  a,  fig.  11,  passes  over  a  small  pulley  at  b,  and  sup- 
ports at  its  other  end  a  weight  w ;  a  small  and  smooth  heavy 
ring  of  weight  w^  slides  on  the  string  between  A  and  b  ;  deter* 
mine  the  position  in  which  the  string  restsi 

Let  c  be  the  point  at  which  the  heavy  ring  rests:  as  the 
pully  is  smooth,  and  has  no  friction,  and  as  the  ring  is  also 
smooth,  the  tension  of  the  string  is  the  same  throughout  and 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  w;  hence  the  point  c  is  kept  in  equi- 
librium by  three  forces,  w  along  ca,  w  along  cb,  and  w'  which 
acts  vertically  downwards:  let  cab  =  0,  cba  =  *;  therefore, 
taking  horizontal  and  vertical  forces,  we  have 
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Horizontal  forces ;  w  cos  ^  =  w  cos  ^ ; 

Vertical  forces ;  wgind  +  wsin^  =  V; 

w' 
.-.     ^  =  A  =  sin-* -- — - 
^  2w 

26.]  Again,  suppose  the  particle,  on  which  the  statical  forces 
act,  to  be  on  a  smooth  plane  surface,  which  is  capable  of  bearing 
the  resultant  of  the  component  forces  which  acts  along  the 
normal  and  in  a  direction  towards  the  plane;  but  by  reason 
of  its  smoothness  does  not  offer  any  resistance  to  motion  in  the 
direction  of  its  surface ;  then,  since  the  actual  normal  pressure 
of  such  a  plane  is  equal,  and  in  direction  opposite,  to  that  im- 
pressed on  it  by  the  component  forces,  this  normal  reaction  of 
the  plane  is  one  of  the  forces  by  which  such  a  material  particle 
is  kept  at  rest,  and,  as  such,  will  enter  into  the  equations  of 
equilibrium. 

£x.  1 .  A  particle  of  weight  w  is  kept  at  rest  on  a  smooth 
inclined  plane  by  a  force  P  acting  at  a  given  angle  to  the  plane ; 
determine  the  pressure  on  the  plane,  and  the  magnitude  of  P. 

Let  fig.  12  be  a  vertical  section  of  the  system ;  AC  the  inclined 
plane ;  CAB  =  a,  pqc  =  )3,  r  =  the  reaction  of  the  plane  against 
the  particle  Q:  then,  as  the  lines  along  which  forces  may  be 
resolved  are  arbitrary,  let  us  resolve  along,  and  perpendicularly 
to,  the  plane.     Then  we  have 

Forces  along  the  plane,       P  cos  ^  =  w  sin  a ; 
Forces  perpendicular  to  the  plane,         R  +  p  sin  /3  =  w  cos  a ; 

sin  a  cos  (a  +  6) 

.  • .     p  =  w ;  R  =  w ^ — -^ . 

cos  fi  cos  P 

The  force  p  therefore  acts  to  the  greatest  advantage,  that  is,  w 
is  the  greatest,  when  ^  =  0. 

Ex.  2.  Two  forces  p  and  Q  acting  respectively  parallel  to  the 
base  and  length  of  an  inclined  plane  will  each  singly  sustain  on 
it  a  particle  of  weight  w ;  to  determine  the  weight  of  w. 

Let  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon  ;  then  in 
each  case  resolving  along  the  plane,  so  that  the  normal  pressures 
may  not  enter  into  the  equations, 

P  cos  a  =  w  sin  a,  Q  =  w  sin  a  ; 

.  • .     w  =  -^^ 

The  case  of  this  Article  is  a  particular  one  of  the  general  theory 
of  a  constrained  particle  which  is  fully  discussed  in  Art.  32. 
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27.3  The  resaltant  of  forces  acting  at  a  point  in  one  plane 
most  be^  as  to  line  of  action  and  intensity^  independent  of  the 
partiealar  origin  and  the  particular  system  of  coordinates ;  and 
we  may  in  the  following  manner  deduce  this  property  from  the 
preceding  results : 


JOS  a,,) 
sin  cu, ) 


(44) 


.•.     X  =  s.pcosa  =  PjCOsa, +P,  cosa, +  ...+P^cos 
Y  =  s.Psina  =  Pisinaj  +Pt8inai  +  ...  +  P»8in 

.-.     E*  =  X*+Y« 

=  p,*+p.'  +  ...  +  V 

+  2  {PiP,cos(aj— a,)  +  PiP,C08(a,  — a,)-h... 

...+P,_iP*C06(a..,-.a,)}   (45) 
=  2.P*  +  2a.PP'cos(a— aO,  (46) 

where  p,  p'  are  the  symbols  for  any  two  of  the  forces,  and  o— a' 
is  the  angle  contained  between  their  lines  of  action ;  and  the 
sig^  of  summation  prefixed  to  pp'cos(a— a')  indicates  the  sum 
of  the  products  corresponding  to  the  n  forces  taken  two  and 
two  together;  and  therefore  (46)  is  independent  of  the  system 
of  coordinate  axes.  The  parallelogram  of  forces  which  is  given 
in  equation  (27)  is  a  particular  case  of  (46).  A  further  gene- 
ralization of  this  theorem  is  given  is  (68),  Art.  31. 

28.]  We  have  also  the  following  relation  between  the  several 
components  and  their  lines  of  action,  and  any  point  in  the  lino 
of  action  of  the  resultant. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  components  bo 

jrcosai+ysinai  =  0  =  a,,  ^ 
;r  cos  a, +y  sin  a,  =  0  =  a,. 


xcosa^-^ysina^^z  0  =  a,; 


(17) 


the  point  at  which  they  act  being  the  origin,  a  being  the  angle 
between  the  axis  of  x  and  the  normal  to  the  line  of  action ; 
and  the  a  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  being  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  point  {r,  y)  to  the  line. 

Now  if  the  components  are  p„  p,,  ...  p,,  and  the  resultant  is 
R,  and  a  is  the  angle  between  the  normal  to  r^s  direction  and 
the  axis  of  x^  then  the  equation  to  R^s  line  of  action  is 

J*  cos  a -f-y  sin  «  =  0  ;  (18) 

.*.     a^Rcostf +^Rsina  =  0; 

but         Rcosa  =  s.pcosa,         Rsina  =  s.Psina; 

.  • .     xx.p  cos  a  -h^  XP  sin  a  =  0  ; 
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.*.     Pj  {arcoso,-fysinai}  +  P,  {arcosa,+^8ina,}  + ... 

...+P^{jrcosa^-fy8iiia^}  =  0;        (49) 

Piai4-P,a,4-...  +  P,a.  =  0,  (50) 

where  Oi,  a,^ ...  a^  are  the  perpendiculars  from  (^r, y),  any  point 
in  the  line  of  action  of  r,  on  the  lines  of  action  of  the  compo- 
nents; therefore,  bearing  in  mind  the  meaning  of  the  word 
moment  as  given  in  Art.  22,  we  have  the  following  theorem; 

With  reference  to  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  the 
resultant,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  components  vanishes. 

The  theorem  given  in  (33)  Art.  22  is  a  particular  case  of  the 
preceding. 

The  following  also  is  a  more  general  theorem ;  if  {x,  y)  is  a 
point  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  but  not  on  the  resultant,  then 
J*  cos  a -f  J  sin  a  =  the  perpendicular  distance  from  {xyy)  on  the 
line  of  action  of  R:  let  this  =  r;  then  from  (49), 

PiOi  +  Psa,-f-..  -f Putt,  =  Rr; 

that  is,  with  reference  to  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  the 
sum  of  the  moments  of  the  components  is  equal  to  the  moment 
of  the  resultant. 

Hence  if  two  forces  only  act,  as  is  the  case  in  the  parallelogram 
of  forces,  with  reference  to  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  forces, 
the  moments  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments 
of  the  components. 

As  the  moment  is  the  product  of  the  line-representative  of 
the  force  and  of  the  perpendicular  on  the  action-line  of  the 
force  from  a  given  point,  it  expresses  geometrically  twice  the 
area  of  the  triangle  of  which  the  given  point  is  the  vertex  and 
the  line-representative  of  the  force  is  the  base.  Hence,  in  fig.  7, 
if  A  is  any  })oint  in  the  plane  PoqR,  and  if  ao,  ap,  aq,  ab  are 
drawn,  the  triangle  aob  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  triangles 
AGP  and  AOQ.     This  is  easily  demonstrated  geometrically. 

29.]  The  following  is  another  geometrical  interpretation  of 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  equations  (40). 

It  is  a  well-known  property  of  a  closed  polygon  that  the  sum 
of  the  projections  of  its  sides  on  any  given  straight  line  is  zero ; 
the  projections  of  the  sides  being  affected  with  positive  or  nega- 
tive signs  according  as  the  angles  made  by  them  with  the  given 
itraight  line  are  acute  or  obtuse,  and  care  being  taken  to  esti- 
mate the  angles  between  the  given  line  and  the  sides  of  the 
polygon  which  are  turned  all  towards  the  inside  or  all  towards 
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the  outside  of  the  figure.  Hence^  if  /,^  l,,  ..,  l^  are  the  lengths 
of  the  sides^  and  ai,  a^, .,,  a^sie  the  angles  between  them  and 
the  given  straight  line, 

2./co8a  =  0.  (51) 

Now  if  n  forces  act  at  a  pointy  the  condition  of  eqoilibriam  is 

2.PC08a  =  0.  (62) 

Hence  if  n  forces,  having  their  lines  of  action  parallel  to  the 
soccessive  sides  of  a  closed  polygon,  their  directions  the  same 
as  that  of  a  point  traversing  the  sides  of  the  polygon,  and  their 
magnitudes  represented  by  the  lengths  of  those  sides,  act  at  a 
point,  (51)  assumes  the  analogous  mechanical  form  (52),  and  the 
forces  are  in  equilibrium :  hence  conversely,  if  many  pressures 
whose  action-lines  are  in  one  plane  act  at  a  point  and  are  in 
equilibrium,  their  action-lines  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a  closed 
.  polygon,  the  sides  being  proportional  to  the  magnitudes  of  the 
forces ;  or  in  other  words,  the  line-representatives  of  a  system  of 
forces,  acting  in  equilibrium  and  in  one  plane  at  a  point,  will 
form  the  contour  of  a  closed  polygon,  the  sides  of  which  taken 
in  order  are  equal  and  parallel  to  these  line-representatives  taken 
in  the  same  order. 

This  proposition  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  polygon  of 
forces,  and  the  triangle  of  forces  proved  in  Article  21  is  a 
particular  case  of  it. 


SscnoN  3. — Campoiiiion  and  resolution  of  forces  acting  in  any 

directions  on  a  material  particle, 

30.]  Here  and  elsewhere  we  shall  refer  the  effects  of  forces 
acting  in  space  to  a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates ;  because 
the  results  are  not  more  general,  and  are  much  more  compli- 
cated, when  they  are  referred  to  a  system  of  oblique  axes.  And 
let  us  in  the  first  place  take  the  case  of  three  forces  x,  y,  z 
acting  a^  the  origin  o,  see  fig.  1 3,  and  along  the  coordinate  axes. 
Let  the  resultant  of  x  and  T,  which  are  at  right-angles  to  each 
other  in  the  plane  of  (x,  j),  be  r';  then,  by  (20),  Art.  1 7, 

r'*  =  x*  +  y«. 

Again,  of  r'  and  z,  which  are  at  right-angles  to  each  other,  let 
the  resultant  be  r;  then 

R»  =  r''  +  z« 

=  x«-fY«-fz*;  (53) 

price,  vol.  III.  F 


(56) 
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and  E  is  the  resultant  of  the  three  forces.  Let  the  direction- 
angles  of  its  line  of  action  be  a,  b,  c;  then^  hj  equation  (22)^ 

X  =  Kcosa^         Y  =  Bcosdj         z  =  Bcoser.  (54) 

Hence^  conve^ely^  any  force  p,  acting  at  o^  the  direction-angles 
of  whose  line  of  action  are  a,  fi,  y,  may  be  resolved  into  three 
forces  x^  t^  z  acting  along  the  coordinate  axes^  such  that 

x  =  Pcosa,         Y  =  Pcosft         z  =  pcosy.  (55) 

81]  Next  let  us  take  the  case  of  many  forces  acting  in  any 
lines  at  the  point  o. 

Let  the  forces  be  Vi,  Ps>  . . .  p,,  ;  and  let  the  direction-angles  of 
their  lines  of  action  be  a^,pi,yi}  a,,/33>y3;...o»j)3»^y«;  let  these 
be  resolyed  severally  along  the  coordinate  axes,  and  let  x,  t,  z 
be  the  sums  of  the  resolved  parts  along  the  axes  respectively 
oix,y,  and  2^;  then 

X  =  PxCosat  +  PiCOsas+...  -|-P,coso. " 

=  2.Pcosaj 
Y  =  2.Pcos)8; 
z  =  2.P  cos  y. 

Let  R  be  the  resultant  of  all  the  impressed  forces ;  and  let  the 
direction-angles  of  its  line  of  action  he  a,  b,  c}  then  as  the 
resolved  parts  of  R  along  the  three  coordinate  axes  are  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  resolved  parts  of  the  several  components  along 
the  same  lines^ 

RCOSa  =  X,  RC08i  =  Y,  RC0SC=rZ;  (57) 

and  squaring  and  adding^ 

R*  =  x*-fY*+z*;  (58) 

X  Y  Z 

cosa  =  -,         cosi  =  -,         cos(?  =  -;  (59) 

R  R  R 

and  the  equations  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  are 

X        ^        y        ^        z 
2.P  cos  a  ""  2.P  cos  j8  ""  2.P  cos  y 

X  Y  Z 

Also  from  (58),  R=:x--fY-  +z- 

R  R  R 

=  X  cos  a  -h  Y  cos  i  -f  z  cos  c, 

that  is,  R  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces  along  the  coordinate 
axes  resolved  along  the  line  of  action  of  r. 

If  the  point  at  which  all  the  forces  act  is  {x',  y\  ;f\  so  that 
the  equations  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  components  are 


(60) 
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^-^  _  y-/  _ 


008  tti 


cos/9t 


cosy,  ' 


COB  Ot  COS  /9t  .COS  y, 


w—sf 


«-/ 


(61) 


(62) 


COS  a^        COS  /:>.        cos  y, 
then  the  equations  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  are 

XPCOSa  2.PCOS^  ""    XPCOSy* 

82.3  Now  from  the  point  at  which  the  forces  act^  let  straight 
lines  be  drawn^  which  are  in  length  and  direction  geometrical 
representatives  of  the  forces :  and  let  the  extremities  of  these 
Imes  be  {x^y^.z^),  (^„y„j?,), ...  (a?«,y»,«,),  and  let  their  lengths 
he  9 1,  S2, . . .  ^« ;  then 

x'—X^  =  *,  cos  Gx,  ^  af  —  X^  =  *a  COS  a,, 

•  /-^i  =  *i  co8/5i>  [      /-y,  =  *.  cos/S,, 
/— ^,  =  ^iCOsy,;  J        /— .jgr,  =  «,  cosy,; 

and  s.Pcosa  =  2(^—3?)  =  w^— (j?i+ar,+  ...+irJ,  ^ 
XPcosi8  =  a(/-^)  =  «/-(yj+y,  +  ...+jrJ,  j. 
xpcosy  =  3(/— J?)  =  n/—{zj^  +^«+...  +  '8^«)i  J 

and  therefore  (62)  become 

x—nf  y^rf  2:—/ 


(63) 


(64) 


J- 


*!+*.+  . ..+*, 


/- 


yi+j't  +  .  .•+y. 


»       Zi  +  ^a  -{-...+  g. 


(66) 


which  are  the  equations  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant. 
The  point  whose  coordinates  are 

, 

»  n  n 

is  that  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  geometrical  centre  of 
mean  distances  of  the  points  which  are  the  extremities  of  the  line- 
representatives  of  the  forces:  and  therefore  from  (65)  it  appears 
that  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  passes  through  this  point. 
33.]  Also  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  the  pressures, 
which  is  of  course  independent  of  the  particular  system  of 
coordinate  axes,  may  thus  be  found ;  since 

X  =  PiCOsoi+P,  cosa,  +  ...+P„coso„, 
Y  =  p,  cos/Si  +  P,  cos)8,  +  . . .  +  P^  cosjS.,  \  (66) 

z  =  Picosyi-f  PjCOsya  +  .-.  +  P^cosy^; 

F  a 


•   • 
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+  2Pi P,  {cos Oi  cos Ot  +CO6 /3i  CO6 /3, +CO8 /i  cos y,} 
+ 

-f  2P^iP,{co8a^iC08a,+cos/8,_iCOS)8.-f  cosy._iCoey^}  (67) 

=  2.P*  +  22.PP'cos  (P,  p'),  (68) 

where  p,p'  are  the  symbols  for  any  two  of  the  forces,  and  cos(p,p') 
is  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  their  lines  of  action.  And 
from  the  forms,  which  the  resolved  parts  of  r  take  in  equations 
(64),  it  follows  that  the  geometrical  representative  ■  of  it  is  i» 
times  the  length  of  the  line  joining  the  point  of  application  of 
the  forces  and  the  centre  of  mean  distances  of  the  extremities 
of  the  geometrical  representatives  of  them.  This  theorem  is 
due  to  M.  Chasles,  and  is  the  true  generalization  of  the  paral- 
lelogram of  forces. 

84.J  If  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  E  =  0;  in  which  case, 
by  reason  of  (58),  x  =  0,  y  =  0,  z  =  0 ;  or, 

a.PCO8a  =  0,         3,PCOS)8  =  0,         2.PCO6y  =  0;       (69) 

that  is,  the  sum  of  the  resolved  parts  of  the  forces  along  each 
of  three  coordinate  axes  is  equal  to  zero. 

35.]  We  have  thus  far  employed  rectangular  coordinate  axes, 
and  have  in  reference  to  them  proved  that  a  force  may  be 
resolved  into  three  components  whose  lines  of  action  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  that  these  three  forces  equiva- 
lently  replace  the  given  force.  A  force  may  however  be  equiva- 
lently  replaced  by  three  forces  whose  action-lines  meet  on  a 
point  in  its  action-line,  provided  that  the  action-lines  of  these 
three  forces  are  not  in  one  and  the  same  plane.  To  demonstrate 
this  theorem,  let  p  be  the  force,  and  let  x,  t,  z  be  its  axial 
components;  and  let  (/i,  «,,  «»)  (^»>Ww«t)  ('»>«»s>«*s)  be  the 
three  straight  lines  along  which  the  forces  P|,  p„  p,  are  to  act, 
and  which  are  equivalently  to  replace  p  ;  then 

x  =  p,/»  +p,  /,  +  p,  /„ 

Y  =  Pi««,+P,«la-fP,IW„ 

z  =  Pj  «i+p,  «,  +  P,  «,; 

from  which  equations,  if  they  are  independent  of  each  other, 
^11  P91  Pa  c^^  ^  determined.  If  however  the  action-lines  of 
Pi,  P3,  p,  are  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  action-line  of  p  does  not 
lie  in  this  plane,  then,  employing  the  symbols  of  determinants, 
2  +  /,  m,  «,  =  0,  and  Pi,  p,,  p,  are  infinite,  and  the  proposed 
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eqidvalent  gobstitatioii  is  impoonUe.  The  Taloet  of  T^,  p,,  p, 
are  indetermiiiate  if  their  action-liiieB  and  that  of  P  are  in  the 
same  plane. 


Sbctiox  4. — QmdUioMs  afefmilHrimm  ofmiam^yorcet  mctim^  cm  m 
particle  wkiek  is  ta  eaalaci  wiik  a  smooth  mfmee  or  a  mmoati 
curve, 

86.]  Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  a  smooth  saAee,  and 
sappose  a  particle  acted  on  by  many  forces  to  be  in  contact  with 
it  at  a  given  point.  As  the  sar&ce  is  smooth,  the  onlj  diree- 
tion  along  which  it  can  offer  anr  resistance  to  the  particle's 
motion  is  that  of  its  normal ;  and  as  it  is  conceived  to  have  no 
active  power  of  its  own,  bot  onljr  a  capacity  of  resisting  anj 
force  that  acts  against  it  along  its  normal,  so  must  the  resultant 
of  the  impressed  forces  act  along  the  norma]  and  towards  the 
sor&ce:  these  conditions  therefore  are  snffieient  for  the  equi- 
librium of  the  particle. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  surface  be 

V{jr,j,2)  =  0;  (70; 

and  employing  the  same  notation  as  in  Art.  332,  Vol.  1.  (Dif- 
ferential Calculus),  and  Art.  236,  Vol.  II.  flntegral  Calculus;, 

■*      (£)=-■  0-''  (S>=-'      "" 

i:*H-v«4-w«  =  q*; 

so  that  if  A,  fi,  r  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  at  ^r,y,  z-y 

u  V  w 

OOSArs-,      COSu=r-,      COS  jr  =   -      ; 

Q  Q  <i 

then  as  this  line  is  to  be  coincident  with  the  line  of  action  of 
the  resultant  of  the  acting  forces,  whose  direct ion-eosines  are 
proportional  to  x,  x,  z,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are 

?  =  I  =  ^;  f72) 

U         V  w 

and  if  these  equations  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  satisfied,  equi- 
librium on  the  surface  cannot  exist.  Consequently  the  point  on 
a  given  surface,  at  which  a  particle  under  the  action  of  given 
forces  will  rest  in  equilibrium,  is  the  point  on  the  surface  at 
which  the  preceding  equations  are  satisfied. 

The  normal  pressure  of  the  surface,  which  arises  from  the 
action  of  the  impressed  forces,  may  thus  be  determined.     Let 
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N  represent  the  normal  pressure ;  then  the  resolved  parts  of  it 
along  the  coordinate  axes  are 

u  V  w 

N-,      N-,      N  — ; 
Q  Q  Q 

and  these  together  with  the  acting  forces  must  be  in  equili- 
brium :  therefore 

u 
2.P  cos  a  =  X  =  N  - , 

q 

V 

2.Pcosi3  =  y  =  N~, 

q 

w 
2.P  COS  y  =  z  =  N     : 

q 

whence^  squaring  and  adding^ 

If  the  normal  resistance  of  the  surface  acts  in  only  one  direction, 
the  resultant  of  the  acting  forces  must  act  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  resistance.  We  subjoin  some  exanfples 
of  the  preceding  formulae. 

Ex.  1.  A  particle  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoid  and 
is  acted  on  by  attracting  forces  which  vary  directly  as  the  dis- 
tance of  the  particle  from  the  principal  planes  of  section ;  it  is 
required  to  determine  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  be 

x^       y^        z'^        ^  /  X 

a'^        h^        c^  ^  ^^^    '* 

2x  2y  2z 

a«  i'  c* 

let         x=zfi^x,         Y  =z  fi^y,         z  =  fi^z; 
then  equations  (72)  become 

if  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  particle  will  rest  at  all  points 
of  the  surface. 

Ex.  2.  Again,  take  the  same  surface,  and  let  the  forces  vary 
inversely  as  the  distances  of  the  point  from  the  principal  planes: 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

^  -  ^»  Y  -  '^'  7  -  '^«  • 

A.     =    ,  I     —     ,  A    —     , 

X  V  z 
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Aerefoie  (72)  beoome 


• 

M.  " 

1 

1 
1* 

dtfB*^  *    * 

Ml 

Mi-t-f^  +  M. 

.^y^' 

T  ; 

/  =  H^)'. 

* 

= ^r ) 

3f*  = 

Ml* 

X* 

-•^i'^-r; 

Ex.  3.  A  hemvj  particle  is  placed  inside  a  smooth  sphere  on 
the  ooncsTe  snrfiice,  and  is  acted  on  bv  a  repoIsTe  force  Tarring 
inverselj  as  the  square  of  the  distanre  from  the  lowest  point  of 
the  sphere :  find  the  position  of  rest  of  the  partiele. 

Let  the  lowest  point  of  the  sphere  be  taken  for  the  origin, 
tnd  let  the  axis  of  x  be  yertical;  then  the  equation  of  the 
q>herej  whose  radius  is  a,  is 

Let  w  =  the  weight  of  the  partide,  and  r  :=  the  distance  of  it 
from  the  lowest  point ;  then 

r»  =  x^  +  y'-hj* 
=  2<iJ. 

Also  let  the  repulsive  force  =  —  =  -—; 


2a  z 


X  = 


**  -r 


T   = 


**  y 


z  = 


2az  r'  2az  r'  2az  r 

Let  s  ==  the  normal  pressure  of  the  curve ;  then 


— —  —  ^  X  — 

2a; r        "  a' 


I*    y 


2az  r 


-  =  N- 


w  =  X 


— a 


2az  r 


from  which  we  have 


^  =  ^; 


.1 


2aiwl 


whence  the  position  of  the  particle  is  known  for  a  given  weight 
of  it,  and  for  a  given  value  of  /i. 

If  another  force  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  which  /i  is  replaced 
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by  j/,  makes  the  particle  to  rest  at  a  distance  /  firom  the  lowest 


point,  then  ,  ^, 


w  ^,  /» 

that  is,  the  absolnte  valnes  of  the  repulsive  forces  at  an  unit- 
distance  Tarjr  as  the  cubes  of  the  distances  from  the  lowest  point 
of  their  positions  of  rest. 

87.]]  Next  let  us  consider  the  circumstances  of  pressure  of  a 
particle  resting,  or  (to  fix  our  thoughts)  of  a  small  ring  sliding, 
on  a  given  curved  line  which  is  smooth  and  ofiers  no  resistance 
to  motion  along  itself. 

As  the  curve  is  smooth,  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  forces 
is  manifestly  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  of  the  curve  at  the 
point  of  equilibrium ;  therefore  if  the  curve  is  of  double  curva- 
ture, so  that  the  direction-cosines  of  its  tangent  are  proportional 
to  dx^  dy,  dz,  the  required  condition  is 

X(fc-|-Yrfy-|-z<fe  =  0;  (73) 

and  if  N  is  the  normal  pressure,  and  A,  11,  v  are  the  direction- 
angles  of  its  line  of  action, 

N  COB  \  s=  X,  N  cos  /i  =  Y,  N  COS  P  =  Z  ,'  (74) 

N»  =  X»  +  Y*H-Z*;  (75) 

whence  N,  A,  /yi,  v  are  known.  If  the  equation  (73)  cannot  be 
satisfied  at  any  point  of  the  curve,  equilibrium  is  impossible ; 
and  if  the  forces  are  given,  the  point,  at  which  equilibrium  takes 
place,  may  be  determined  by  means  of  (73)  and  the  equations 
to  the  curve. 

If  the  curve  is  a  plane  curve,  (73)  becomes 

X(£r  +  Yd^y  =  0.  (76) 

And  if  F  (;r,  jf)  =  0  is  the  equation  to  the  curve,  this  may  be 
expressed  in  the  form 

Also  (75)  becomes 

N*  =  x«  +  Y*.  <78) 

Ex.  1.  A  ring  is  capable  of  sliding  on  a  smooth  helix,  and  is 
acted  on  by  a  constant  force  perpendicular  to  the  aids;  shew 
that  equilibrium  is  impossible,  unless  the  force  pandlel  to  the 
axis  of  z  is  zero. 
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The  eqnatioiis  to  the  helix  are 

xzsacoB^,  .\  dx^^yd<p, 

y  =  amn^,  dy  sa  xdtp, 

z  =  ka^\  dz  =  iadtp; 

and  if /i  a  is  the  confltant  force  which  acts  towards  and  perpen« 
dicolar  to  the  axis^ 

and  therefore  sabstituting  in  (73)^  we  have 

/iay— /iay  +  zi-a  =  0; 

which  can  be  satisfied  only  when  z  =  0. 

£x.  2.  A  small  ring,  capable  of  sliding  on  a  smooth  ellipse^ 
whose  equation  is  ^s        ^t 

a«  ^  ««  "  ^' 

b  acted  on  by  forces  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  represented 
by  fiar"  and  /i  jr" ;  find  the  position  of  equilibrium. 
In  this  case  (77)  becomes 

H+l    r        n  +  l  w-H\  _l 

.•.     X  =  ab  »^  }  a'  n^i  +  i'  »^  >     ; 

and  a  similar  value  may  be  found  for  y. 

Ex.  3.  Two  weights  P  and  Q  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  a 
strings  fig.  14^  which  passes  over  a  pulley  o;  and  Q  hangs  freely 
when  p  rests  on  a  plane  curve  ap  in  a  vertical  plane ;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  position  of  rest  when  the  curve  is  given. 

The  forces  which  act  on  p  are,  (1)  the  tension  of  the  string 
in  the  line  op^  and  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  Q>  (2)  the 
weight  of  p  acting  vertically  downwards,  (3)  the  normal  reaction 
of  the  curve,  viz.  K. 

Let  V  {x,  y)  =  c  he  the  equation  to  the  plane  curve,  o  being 
the  origin,  and  the  axis  of  or  being  vertical.  Let  OM=a?,  MP=y, 
OP  =  r,  POM  =  0,  OA  =  a.    Then 

d^  dx 

X  =  p— Qcosfl— E^,        y  =— Qsmfl  +  E^; 

therefore  from  (76), 

(p— Qcos^)^— Qsin0i(^  =  0, 

r 
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bat  since        a?*+jf«  =  r*;         .•.     xdx-^ydjf  =irdr; 

.-.     pdt— Qrfr  =  0;  (79) 

and  this  condition  most  be  satisfied  by  p^  (^  and  the  equation  to 
the  curve.    Also 

R»  =  P«  — 2PQC08^+<1».  (80) 

(1)  Let  the  curve  ap  be  a  hyperbohi  of  which  o  is  the  centre  j 

then  ^9       Mf9 

—  —  ^  —  1- 

.-.     r*  =  jr*+jf*  =  tf'ar'— i«;  rdr  n^  e^xdx; 

.'.     rprfj?— Qtf'^Ar  =  0; 

ip 

tf{P«-tf«<l«}*' 

(2)  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  equation  to  the  curve^  on  all 
points  of  which  p  will  rest.  In  this  case  (79)  must  be  satisfied 
at  all  points  of  the  curve;  therefore 

Par— qr  =  a  constant 

=  (P-Q)«,  (say), 
if  the  curve  passes  through  a,  and  oa  =  a;  therefore 

0  - 1> 

r  =  :*__;  (81) 

P 

1 COS^ 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  conic  section,  of  which  the  focus  is 
the  pole ;  and  is  an  ellipse,  parabola,  or  hyperbohi,  according  as 
p  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than^  Q. 

(3)  Let  the  curve  be  a  circular  quadrant,  convex  downwards^ 
with  a  horizontal  radius  passing  through  o,  which  is  also  a 
point  on  the  circle,  and  let  p  =  2q;  then  the  equation  to  the 
circle  is^  if  a  is  the  radius, 

r  =  2asin^; 

and  therefore  (79)  becomes 

4(co8^)«— cos— 2  =  0; 

whence  0  may  be  determined. 

(4)  Another  form  of  the  problem  is.  The  length  of  the  string 
being  given^  and  q  always  resting  on  a  given  curve,  to  find  the 
curve  on  which  p  shall  rest  in  all  positions. 

Let  the  tension  of  the  string  be  equal  to  t^  and  let  /  and  6^ 
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refer  to  the  curve  Bq^  fig.  15^  on  which  q  rests^  and  of  which  let 
the  equation  be  /  =/(0,  (82) 

where  f  is  the  symbol  of  a  known  function :    then  we  have 

also         vdX'^Tdr  ss  0; 

and  since  r+/  =  2c  =  length  of  the  string;  (83) 

.-.     dr-^d/szO;  .•.     <ldy  +  P^  =  0;  (84) 

and  by  means  of  (82)^  (83),  and  (84),  /  and  ^  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated, and  the  resulting  equation  in  terms  of  r  and  $  will  be 
that  required. 

Let  the  curve  on  the  left-hand  side  in  the  diagram  be  a 
parabola  of  which  o  is  the  focus ;  then 

26 


^  1— cos^' 
and  from  (84),  Q^  +  p^  ==  2^0, 

where  il  is  an  arbitrary  constant;  therefore  from  (85), 

2>&q— prcosd 


(85) 


/— /cos^=  24; 


2c-.r— 


=  2b; 


•  • 


r  = 


2(g-i--y[') 
1 COS^ 


(86) 


which  is  the  equation  to  a  conic  section  of  which  the  focus  is  o. 

88.]]  In  review  of  the  preceding  restdts  it  appears  that,  (1)  if 
the  particle  on  which  certain  forces  act  is  entirely  free,  so  that 
three  variables  are  independent,  the  forces  must  satisfy  three 
conditions ;  (2)  if  the  particle  is  constrained  to  be  on  a  given 
surface,  there  are  two  equations  of  equilibrium;  and  (3)  only 
one  condition  is  requisite,  when  the  particle  is  on  a  given  curvi^. 

That  is,  if  a  particle  is  entirely  unconstrained  it  has  three 
degrees  of  freedom ;  if  it  is  constrained  to  a  given  surface  it  has 
only  two  degrees  of  freedom,  one  degree  being  lost  because  the 
particle  cannot  move  in  the  line  of  the  normal  to  the  surface ; 
and  if  it  is  constrained  to  a  given  curve,  it  has  only  one  degree 
of  freedom,  as  it  can  move  from  an  assigned  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  tangent  of  the  curve,  and  along  that  line  only. 
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CHAPTER    UL 

COMPOSITION   AND   RESOLUTION   OP  STATICAL   FORCES 

ACTING  ON   A   RIGID   BODY. 

Section  1. — Composition  of  two  /orces  acting  on  a  rigid  body 

in  one  plane. 

39.]  Before  we  enter  on  the  formal  inquiry  into  the  mode 
and  results  of  the  composition  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  some  properties  of  such  bodies,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  a  principle  which  is  necessary  to  the 
discussion. 

A  rigid  body  is  such  that  its  component  particles  are  in  a 
state  of  relative  rest  by  the  action  of  unknown  molecular  forces, 
such  as  attractions,  cohesions,  &c. :  and  the  intensity  of  these 
forces  is  so  great,  that  the  relative  equilibrium  of  the  particles, 
which  is  due  to  them,  is  not  disturbed  by  the  forces  which  act 
on  the  body. 

When  a  force  acts  at  a  definite  point  of  a  body  and  along  a 
definite  line  it  produces  a  pressure  of  the  particle  on  which  it 
acts  agaifist  the  contiguous  particle  in  the  line  of  its  action,  and 
Jrom  the  contiguous  particle  in  the  opposite  direction :  and  this 
pressure  on  these  particles,  although  infinitesimal  in  comparison 
of  the  molecular  forces,  is  propagated  from  one  particle  to  an- 
other along  the  whole  line  of  action  of  the  acting  force ;  and  is 
the  same  at  all  points  in  this  line.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  effect 
of  a  force  on  a  rigid  body,  acting  in  a  definite  line,  is  unaltered, 
whatever  is  the  point  in  its  line  of  action  at  which  it  is  applied. 
This  principle  is  called  that  of  Transmissibility  of  Pressure,  and 
the  truth  of  it  depends  on  the  rigidity  of  the  body  which  in- 
volves such  a  mode  of  action  as  that  described  above. 

Now  two  equal  forces  acting  on  a  particle  in  the  same  line 
and  in  opposite  directions  neutralize  each  other;,  and  this  pro- 
perty may  be  extended  by  means  of  the  preceding  principle,  so 
that,  Two  equal  forces  acting  in  the  same  line  and  in  opposite 
directions  at  any  points  of  a  rigid  body  in  that  line  neutralize 
each  other.     Hence  wc  infer,  that  when  many  forces  ai'e  acting 
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on  a  rigid  body^  any  two  which  are  equal  and  have  the  same 
line  of  action  and  act  in  opposite  directions  may  be  omitted ; 
and  similarly  the  introduction  of  two  equal  forces  along  the 
same  line  of  action  and  in  opposite  directions  does  not  change 
the  circumstances  of  the  system  as  to  resultant  pressure. 

The  eSecta  of  the  forces  which  have  been  considered  in  the 
preceding  chapter  are  a  tendency  to  motion  in  a  given  straight 
line^  and^  so  &r  as  we  have  considered  them^  along  that  straight 
line  only :  these  are  caiUleApreMures  or/brces  of  translation.  But 
suppose  a  point  o^  fig.  16^  of  a  rigid  body  to  be  fixed^  so  that 
there  cannot  be  any  motion  of  translation  of  the  whole  body; 
and  suppose  a  force  f  to  act  on  the  body  at  a  definite  point  m  in 
the  line  mp  ;  join  OM,  and  resolve  p  into  two  parts^  one  along, 
and  the  other  perpendicular  to,  cm;  then  the  part  along  om 
piodaces  a  pressure  at  o,  which  being  fixed  is  capable  of  bearing 
it  without  the  body  having  thereby  any  tendency  to  motion: 
but  the  other  component  causes  a  pressure  on  m  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  cm  ;  but  as  o  is  fixed,  m  can  only  describe  a 
circle  about  o  as  the  centre ;  the  effect  therefore  of  this  latter 
component  is  a  tendency  to  circular  motion  of  m,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  to  rotation  about  O;  a  force  producing  such 
an  effect  is  called  a  pressure  or  forc^  of  rotation  about  or  in 
reference  to  a  given  point ;  and  we  have  now  to  consider  these, 
their  measures,  and  their  laws  at  length,  aqd  fully  discuss  them. 
Single  particles  are  subject  to  forces  of  trail^lation,  but,  having 
neither  magnitude  nor  parts,  not  to  pressures  of  rotation. 

40.]  Composition  of  two  forces  acting  at  definite  points  on  a 
rigid  body  in  one  plane. 

Let  the  two  forces  be  p  and  Q,  and  let  them  act  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper  at  the  points  a  and  b,  fig.  17  ;  join  ab,  and  let  us 
assume  that  the  lines  of  action  of  p  and  q  are  not  parallel ;  let 
the  angles  between  ab  and  the  lines  of  action  of  p  and  Q  be 
respectively  a  and  /3 ;  produce  the  lines  of  action  to  meet  in  o, 
o  beii^  supposed  to  be  in  the  rigid  body  or  to  be  rigidly  con- 
nected with  it ;  then  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  transmissibility, 
we  may  suppose  P  and  Q  to  be  applied  at  o.  Let  b,  be  the 
lesoltant  of  them  so  transferred,  and  let  the  line  of  action  of  R 
intersect  ab  in  the  point  c ;  then  we  have  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  £,  its  line  of  action,  and  a  point  in  that  line ;  these 
last  two  will  be  conveniently  known,  if  we  find  ac,  and  the 
angle  between  ab  and  co. 


!'j  <^' 
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Let      AC  =  iP,    CB  =  y,    AB  =  a;         .•.     x+y^a; 

OAB  =  a,        OBA  r:  /3,        OCB  =  0; 

then^  by  the  parallelogram  of  forcesi 

B»  =  P»--2pqco8(a  +  /3)  +  <l*;  (1) 

whereby  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  is  known.  And  re- 
solving p^  Q^  R  at  o  along  lines  through  o^  parallel^  and  perpen- 
dicular to,  AB,  we  have 

Bcosd  =  Pcosa^qcos/3j 
Rsin0  =  Qsin/3  +  Psina 

...    tanfl=i^^^^±l^;  (3) 

Pcosa-*Qeosj9 

and  by  reason  of  equations  (30)  Art.  21, 

8in(^+/3)       sin(^— o)        8in(o+i3) 

Let  j9  and  q  be  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  on  the  lines 

of  action  of  p  and  q  from  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  R, 

say,  from  c ;  then 

i?  =  cosin(^-o),)  .gv 

q  =  C0  8in(fl+i3);)  ^ 

therefore  from  the  first  two  terms  of  (4), 

vp  =  (iq;  (6) 

and  therefore,  since  F  =  ar  sin  a,  J  =  y  sin  )3, 

p^rsina  =  qysiap,  (7) 

X  y  a 


Qsin/3        psina       Psina  +  Qsin^ 

a 


(8) 


whereby  x  and  y  are  given  in  terms  of  known  quantities :  the 
magnitude,  line  of  action,  and  point  of  application  on  the  line 
AB  of  the  resultant  are  therefore  determined. 

41.]  The  equation  (6)  requires  especial  consideration  with 
reference  to  the  properties  of  moments  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  chapters ;  two  forces,  p  and  Q,  act  on  the 
body,  each  of  which  alone  produces  a  pressure  of  translation 
along  its  line  of  action  :  but  the  resultant  of  the  two  taken  in 
combination  is  a  single  force  R,  the  position  of  whose  line  of 
action  is  given  by  (3) ;  a  force  therefore  equal  to  R,  along  the 
same  line  of  action,  and  opposite  in  direction  to  R,  will  with 
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p  and  Q  produce  equilibrium.  Now  this  force  may  be  applied 
at  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  b  ;  let  c  be  the  point  of 
application ;  and  thus  the  system  is  in  equilibrium^  and  is  as  if 
c  were  a  fixed  point.  Let  us  consider  this  in  the  light  of  the 
remarks  of  Art.  39 ;  p  and  Q  severally  produce  a  pressure  of 
rotation  about  c,  and  manifestly  in  opposite  directions;  and 
they  neutralize  each  other^  for  the  body  is  at  rest :  therefore 
their  rotatory  effects  are  equal.  But  what  relation  exists  between 
them  ?  because  we  may  thence  infer  a  measure  of  their  rotatory 
effects  with  reference  to  the  point  or  centre  c.  p  and  q  balance 
when  (6)  is  satisfied ;  that  is,  the  rotatory  effect  due  to  one  force 
is  equal  to,  and  neutralized  by,  that  due  to  the  other,  when  the 
products  of  the  force  and  the  perpendicular  distance  from  c  on 
its  line  of  action  are  equal.  This  product  therefore  may  be 
taken  as  the  measure  of  the  rotatory  effect  of  a  force.  And  as 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  distinctive  name  for  such  an  effect,  it  is 
called  a  force's  moment;  and  therefore  we  define  as  follows : 

Def.  Moment  of  a  force  with  reference  to  a  given  point  is  the 
rotatory  effect  of  it  with  reference  to  that  point ;  and  is  measured 
by  the  product  of  the  numbers  which  represent  the  force  and 
the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  point  on  the  line  of  action 
of  the  force.    This  is  the  algebraical  measure  of  the  moment. 

Two  forces  are  said  to  be  equimomental  with  respect  to  a  point 
when  their  moments  with  respect  to  that  point  are  equal. 

As  the  forces  act  in  one  plane  we  have  spoken  of  the  moments 
with  respect  to  a  point :  it  is  more  correct  to  say,  with  respect 
to  an  axis  passing  through  the  point  and  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  in  which  the  forces  act,  because  it  is  about  this  line  that 
the  forces  per  se,  and  all  other  things  neglected,  tend  to  make 
the  body  turn.  However,  when  the  body,  on  which  the  forces 
act,  moves,  we  shall  have  a  modification  of  this  statement. 

A  force  may  tend  to  make  a  body  turn  about  an  axis  in  either 
one  or  the  other  of  two  directions ;  it  is  necessary  therefore  to 
distinguish  these,  and  to  affect  them  with  different  signs :  let 
therefore  the  moment  of  a  force  be  positive  if  it  tends  to  turn 
a  body  from  right  to  left,  that  is,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
hands  of  a  clock  revolve,  when  it  is  opposite  to  us;  and  let 
the  moment  of  a  force  be  negative,  when  it  turns  a  body  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

As  the  moment  of  a  force  in  reference  to  a  point  is  the  product 
of  the  perpendicular  from  that  point  on  the  line-representative 
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of  the  force  and  that  line-representative^  its  geometrical  repre- 
sentative! as  we  have  observed  in  Art.  28,  is  twice  the  area  of 
the  triangle,  of  which  the  given  point  is  the  vertex,  and  the 
line-representative  is  the  base.  Hence  as  properties  of  forces  of 
translation  have  their  geometrical  analogues  in  lines,  so  properties 
of  moments  are  translated  directly  geometrically  into  theorems 
concerning  areas.  We  shall  however  see  hereafter  that  moments 
are  also  frequently  represented  by  lines  whose  lengths  are  pro- 
portionals to  the  moments. 

Moments  of  forces,  being  quantities  measurable  by  number, 
are  capable  of  addition  and  subtraction.  Thus  if  three  forces 
are  proportional  to,  and  act  along,  the  sides  of  a  plane  triangle 
in  the  same  direction,  as  to  translation  they  neutralize  each 
other,  and  the  result  is  zero.  But  as  to  rotation,  the  resultant 
moment  with  reference  to  any  point  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle 
is  equal  to  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle. 

42.]  Let  us  return  to  equation  (7),  and  consider  c  as  a  point 
at  rest,  by  means  of  the  force  R  acting  on  it  which  is  in  equi- 
librium with  p  and  Q :  then  resolving  p  and  q  along  and  per- 
pendicular to  AB,  we  have  psina  and  Qsin/3  perpendicular  to 
AB,  and  pcosa  and  Qcos/3  along  ab:  these  latter  forces  pro- 
duce a  pressure  on  c  which  is  equal  to  their  difference ;  but  the 
former  components  produce  a  rotatory  pressure  about  c,  and 
equilibrate  when  the  moments  of  the  two  are  equal,  that  is, 

^^^^  a'Psina  =  j<Qsin)3; 

and  this  is  equation  (7). 

Again,  suppose  that  the  components  are  p,  and  P„  and  that 
the  equations  to  their  lines  of  action  are  given ;  and  let  it  be 
required  to  find  that  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  r. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  components  be 

a?  cos  at +y  sin  ai  — j»t  =  0  =  Oj,)  /^v 

X  cos  a,  4-y  sin  a,  — j3,  =  0  =  Gi,  ) 

o,  and  a,  being  symbols  of  notation  for  the  left-hand  members 
of  the  equations  :  then,  if  x  and  y  refer  to  any  point  in  the  line 
of  action  of  the  resultant,  by  equation  (6)  we  have 

.'.     (PjCosai  -I-Pacosaa)  jr-|-(Pi  sinaiH-PaSinaa)y 

-ill  ^1 -"i?«  P.  =  <> ;   (10) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  line  of  action  of  R. 
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Hence  if  r  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  line 
of  action  of  R^ 

^ i>iPi-fi?«P« 

{(Pi  cos  aj  +  Ft  cos  o,)»  -f  (Fi  sin  Ox  +  f,  sin  a,)"}* 

_  JPiFi-hjP,F, 

{F,>-h2F,F,cos(a,-a,)  +  F,>}* 

j»iPi+j»tF«. 
R 

.-.     Rr  =  JO,  F, +j»,  F, ;  (11) 

that  is^  the  moment  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  components. 

43.]]  Let  us  consider  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view, 
and  take  two  forces,  whose  lines  of  action  are  parallel,  acting  in 
the  same  direction  on  a  rigid  body. 

Let  F,  q  be  the  two  parallel  forces  acting  at  a  and  b,  fig.  18 : 
join  AB,  and  let  a  be  the  angle  between  ab  and  the  lines  of  action 
of  F  and  Q;  at  A  and  B  introduce  two  equal  forces  s  and  s  which 
act  along  ab,  and  in  opposite  directions :  the  circumstances  of 
pressure  are  not  hereby  altered.  Let  f'  be  the  resultant  of  F 
and  s  at  a,  and  q'  the  resultant  of  Q  and  s  at  b  ;  let  the  lines 
of  action  of  f'  and  q'  be  produced  to  meet  in  o,  b  being  sup- 
posed to  be  rigidly  connected  with  the  body :  at  o  resolve  V 
and  q'  into  the  forces  of  which  they  were  compounded;  the 
components  along  the  line  parallel  to  ab  manifestly  cancel  each 
other,  and  there  remains  p  +  q  acting  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
lines  of  action  of  p  and  q.     Let  this  resultant  be  £,  so  that 

R  =  F  +  q;  (12) 

that  is,  the  resultant  is  the  sum  of  the  two  parallel  forces. 

Let  AC  =  5r,  CB  =  y,  ab  =  a;  therefore  x-\-y  =  a;  then  p'  is 
the  resultant  of  p  and  s,  and  these  pressures  are  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  ago  ; 

.'.     -  =  — ;  similarly    -  =  — ; 

X       CO  ^    y       CO 

.-.     par  =  qy.  (13) 

Let  p  and  q  be  the  perpendicular  distances  from  c  on  the 

lines  of  action  of  F  and  q:  then  p  =  orsina,  q  =  ysina,  and 

thus  rid)  becomes  /,  .\ 

vuu»  V  •'y    *^^^    ^  p/?  =  qj;  (14) 

that  is,  the  moments  of  f  and  q  about  c  are  equal. 
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Again,  from  (13), 

^^y  ^1±1^«.  (15) 

q       p      p+q      b' 

whence  x  and  y  are  known ;  and  are  reciprocally  proportional  to 
the  forces  at  their  extremities.  Hence  also  when  three  parallel 
forces  are  in  equilibrium,  each  is  proportional  to  the  distance 
between  the  action-lines  of  the  other  two. 

If       P  =  q.      y  =  ^  =  |>       R=2p; 

that  is,  the  resultant  is  equal  to  twice  one  of  the  forces,  and  is 
applied  at  the  point  of  bisection  of  the  line  joining  the  points 
of  application  of  the  forces. 

As  (14)  is  independent  of  the  angle  between  ab  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  forces,  c  is  the  same  whatever  that  angle  is ;  c  is  for 
this  reason  called. the  centre  of  the  two  parallel  forces. 

44.]]  Suppose  one  of  the  parallel  forces  of  the  preceding 
Article  to  act  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  other :  then 
fig.  19,  introducing  as  before  two  equal  forces  s,  s  acting  along 
AB  and  in  opposite  directions,  and  compounding  p  and  s  into  p', 
and  q  and  s  into  q^  let  us  suppose  the  lines  of  action  of  p'  and 
q[  to  meet  at  o,  o  being  rigidly  connected  with  the  body;  and 
at  o  let  p'  and  q'  be  resolved  into  the  forces  of  which  they  were 
compounded;  the  forces  parallel  to  the  line  ab  cancel  each 
other,  and  there  remain  p  and  q  acting  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
original  lines  of  action  of  p  and  q,  the  resultant  of  which  is  equal 
to  their  difference :  let  us  suppose  q  to  be  the  greater,  then 

B  =  q— P.  (16) 

Let  AB  =  a,  AC  =  5r,  BC  =  y ;  therefore  a?— jr  =  a;  and  let  a 
be  the  angle  between  ab  and  the  lines  of  action  of  p  and  q. 
Since  p'  is  the  resultant  of  p  and  q, 

s        P  .    .,    ,      8        q 

-  =  — ;  smularly  -  =  --^ , 

X      CO  "^    y       CO 

.-.     PdP  =  qy.  (17) 

Let  p  and  q  be  the  perpendicular  distances  from  c  on  the 
lines  of  action  of  p  and  q;  thenjD  =  orsina,  q  ssysina;  there- 
fore (17)  becomes 

Pi?  =  Q?;  (18) 

that  is,  the  moments  of  p  and  q  about  c,  and  similarly  about 
every  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  b,  are  equal. 
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Again,  from  (17) 

?  =  ?  =  ^?=^;  (19) 

whence  x  and  y  are  known,  and  are  reciprocally  proportional  to 
the  forces  acting- at  their  extremities. 

This  theorem  of  the  equality  of  moments^  whether  of  parallel 
forces  as  I  have  demonstrated  in  this  and  the  preceding  articles, 
or  of  forces  whose  lines  of  action  a^e  not  parallel,  has  been  called 
the  principle  of  the  lever,  and  has  been  by  many  writers  on 
mechanics  made  fnndamental ;  and  other  mechanical  theorems, 
including  that  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  have  been  derived 
from  it.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  have  derived  the  equality  of 
moments  from  the  parallelogpram  of  forces,  in  the  conviction 
that  the  latter  proposition  is  more  simple,  and  that  the  former 
follows  more  directly  from  it.  The  immediate  application  of 
the  theorem  is  so  easy,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  examples 
at  this  stage  of  the  work. 

45.]]  The  equation  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  two 
parallel  forces  p^  and  p,  may  be  determined  as  follows  : — 

Let  the  equations  to  the  lines  of  actions  of  the  components  be 
arcosa+j^sina— «,  =  0  =  a^,  ") 
a?cosa+ysino— J,  =  0  =  a, ;  J 

therefore  by  (14)  or  (18)  the  equation  to  the  line  of  action  of  the 
resultant  is 

(Px-fP«)^coso+(Pi-hP.)j'sina— («iPi-|-«,P,)  =  0; 

that  is,  since  p^  +  p,  =  b, 

a?Rcosa+yRsina— (JiPi-f-^iPj)  =  0.  (21) 

If  Pi  +  Pt  =  0;  that  is,  if  the  forces  are  equal  and  act  in 
opposite  directions,  then 

(«i-«.)Pi  =  0,  (22) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line  at  an  infinite  distance ; 
consequently  the  resultant  of  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  acts 
at  an  infinite  distance. 


SscnOK  2. — On  couples — tAeir  laws  and  composition. 

46.]   These  results  arising  from  the  simultaneous  action  of 
two  equal  forces,  working  in  opposite  directions  along  two 

H  a 
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parallel  straight  lines  which  are  at  a  finite  distance  apart^  require 
closer  consideration ;  for  they  open  to  us  a  series  of  theorems 
in  themselves  and  in  their  inferences  of  very  great  use  in  the 
simplification  of  mechanical  propositions.  It  is  indeed  on  these 
theorems  that  a  large  and  distinct  part  of  onr  subject  has  been 
raised ;  and  it  is  consequently  necessary  to  investigate  them  at 
considerable  length.  I  will  start  from  the  results  of  Art.  43 
which  refer  to  the  composition  of  two  unequal  forces  p  and  Q, 
which  act  in  opposite  directions  along  parallel  straight  lines^  and 
I  will  suppose  Q  to  be  the  larger  of  the  two ;  let  us  suppose  the 
difference  between  Q  and  p  gradually  to  diminish,  and  Q  ulti- 
mately to  become  equal  to  p  ;  then  b  becomes  less ;  and  x  becomes 
greater;  and  ultimately,  when  q=p,  b=0,  and  a?=jr=oo  ;  that 
is,  there  is  no  single  force  of  translation  which  will  be  equivalent 
to  such  a  pair  of  forces;  and  therefore  there  is  no  one  force  of 
translation  which  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  them.  It  is  also 
by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason  manifest  that  such  a  system 
cannot  have  a  single  resultant  of  translation;  because  such  a 
resultant  is  unique;  and  whatever  is  the  process  of  reasoning  by 
which  its  line  of  action  is  assigned  in  respect  of  one  of  the 
forces,  by  the  same  will  it  be  assigned  in  a  similar  position  with 
respect  to  the  other  force. 

Such  a  pair  of  forces,  equal  and  acting  in  parallel  lines  and  in 
opposite  directions,  is  called  a  couph* ;  its  effect  is  evidently  a 
pressure  of  rotation  about  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in 
which  the  forces  act,  and  which  line  is  called  the  axis  of  the 
couple.  Now  in  statics,  as  the  motion  is  only  virtual  and  not 
actual^  the  direction  of  the  axis  is  fixed,  but  not  the  position  of  it ; 
it  is  some  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the  forces  act. 
If  motion  takes  place  the  position  of  the  axis,  as  well  as  its  di- 
rection, becomes  fixed,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter.  If  the  axes  of 
couples  are  parallel,  that  is,  if  the  planes  of  these  forces  are 
paraUel,  the  couples  are  coaxal. 

The  perpendicular  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
forces  is  called  the  ann  of  the  couple. 

The  rotatory  effect  of  a  couple  is  called  the  moment  of  the 
couple.  In  estimating  its  measure  we  must  examine  all  possible 
positions  of  the  axis.    Let  the  couple  be  that  indicated  in  fig.  20 ; 

*  See  Poinsot,  *'  M^moire  sur  la  composition  dea  Moments  et  dea  Aires  dans  la 
Mecanique.*'  The  tract  is  appended  to  "filaments  de  Statique"  of  the  same 
author,  Stne  edition,  Paris,  1842. 
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md  (I)  let  OS  suppose  the  axis  to  pierce  the  plane  of  the  coaple 
at  the  point  o  which  lies  between  the  forces ;  then 

the  moment  of  the  oonple  =  pxoa+pxob 

=  PXAB.  (23) 

(2)  Suppose  the  axis  to  pass  through  a,  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  arm  :  then  the  force  which  acts  at  a  produces  no  pressure  of 
rotation^  and  we  have 

the  moment  of  the  couple  =  ?  x  ab.  (24) 

(3)  Suppose  the  axis  to  pierce  the  plane  of  the  couple  at  a  point 
o,  fig.  21,  in  the  arm  produced  :  then 

the  moment  of  the  couple  =  p  x  ob— p  x  oa 

=  PXAB.  (25) 

In  all  cases  therefore  the  moment  of  the  couple  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  force  and  the  length  of 
the  arm.  Thus  if  the  force  contains  6  unite  of  pressure^  and  the 
arm  3  units  of  linear  lengthy  the  moment  of  the  couple  is  ex- 
pressed by  18  ;  that  is, 

the  moment  of  couple  =  the  force  x  the  length  of  the  arm.  (26) 

A  couple  may  evidently  tend  to  make  a  body  revolve  in  either 
one  or  the  other  of  two  opposite  directions ;  that  is,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  as  we  face  it,  or  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  affect  these  different  directions 
with  different  signs ;  for  the  present,  let  the  former  be  positive 
or  right-handed  couples,  and  the  latter,  negative  or  lefb-handed 
couples.  In  iigs.  20  and  21  right-handed  couples  are  repre- 
sented. 

Two  couples  whose  moments  are  equal  are  said  to  be  equi- 
momentaL 

The  forces  applied  in  turning  the  handle  of  a  corkscrew,  of 
a  gimlet  and  of  an  auger,  are  familiar  instances  of  couples. 

47.]  The  following  three  theorems  concern  the  transference 
of  couples : — 

Theorem  I.  The  effect  of  a  couple  on  a  rigid  body  is  not 
altered,  if  the  length  of  the  arm  and  the  force  being  the  same, 
the  arm  is  turned  about  its  extremity  through  any  angle  in  the 
phme  of  the  couple. 

Let  AB,  fig.  22,  be  the  arm  of  the  original  couple,  and  p,  p  its 
forces;  through  a  draw  anjf  straight  line  ab'  in  the  plane  of  the 
couple  equal  to  ab,  and  at  a  and  b^  respectively  introduce  in  the 
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plane  of  the  conple  two  forces  equal  to  p^  with  their  lines  of 
action  perpendicular  to  the  arm  ab',  and  opposite  in  direction  to 
each  other;  then  the  original  circumstances  of  pressure  are  not 
altered  by  the  introduction  of  these  forces.  Let  ba^=  2  $ ;  then 
the  resultant  of  p  acting  at  b^  and  of  p  acting  at  b'^  whose  lines 
of  action  meet  at  Q^  is  2psind^  and  acts  along  the  line  Aq : 
similarly  the  resultant  of  p  acting  at  a  perpendicularly  to  ab,  and 
of  P  perpendicularly  to  ab'^  is  2p  sin  0,  and  acts  along  the  line  a  q 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  former  resultant :  these 
two  resultants  therefore  neutralize  each  other^  and  there  remains 
the  couple  whose  arm  is  ab'  and  the  forces  p^  p  :  and  this  is 
equimomental  with  the  original  couple  and  replaces  it^  and  con- 
sequently the  theorem  is  true. 

Theorem  II.  The  effect  of  a  couple  on  a  rigid  body  is  not 
altered^  if  the  plane  of  the  forces  is  transferred  to  any  other 
parallel  plane,  the  arm  being  parallel  to  its  original  line,  and  of 
an  equal  length,  and  the  forces  being  unaltered  in  magnitude. 

Let  ab,  fig.  23,  be  the  arm,  and  p,  p  the  forces  of  the  given 
couple  :  let  aV  be  an  arm  equal  and  parallel  to  ab  ;  at  a'  and 
b'  respectively  introduce  two  forces  equal  to  p,  acting  perpen- 
dicularly to  aV,  and  in  opposite  directions,  and  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  original  couple :  the  original  circum- 
stances of  pressure  are  not  altered  by  the  introduction  of  these 
new  forces.  Join  ab',  a'b  ;  these  lines  evidently  intersect  and 
bisect  each  other  in  o ;  then  p  at  a  and  p  at  b%  acting  in  parallel 
lines  and  in  the  same  direction,  are  equivalent  to  a  force  2p 
acting  at  o :  similarly  p  at  B  and  p  at  a',  acting  in  parallel  lines 
and  in  the  same  direction,  are  equivalent  to  2p  acting  at  o  in  a 
line  parallel  to  their  original  lines  of  action :  at  o  therefore  these 
two  resultants,  being  equal  and  opposite,  neutralize  each  other ; 
and  there  remains  the  couple  whose  arm  is  aV,  and  whose  forces 
are  p,  p,  acting  in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  the  original 
couple,  in  a  parallel  plane,  and  with  an  equal  arm  :  it  is  there- 
fore coaxal  and  equimomental,  and  may  equivalently  replace  the 
original  couple. 

The  proof  which  is  here  given  for  a  parallel  plane  is  of  course 
valid  for  the  less  general  case  of  the  same  plane :  and  there- 
fore from  this  and  Theorem  I.  we  infer,  that  the  effect  of  a 
couple  on  a  rigid  body  is  not  changed  whatever  is  the  position 
of  its  plane,  if  the  direction  of  the  axis  is  unaltered,  and  the  arm 
and  the  forces  are  equal. 
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Thbobsm  m.  The  effect  of  a  couple  on  a  rigid  body  is  not 
altered^  whatever  is  the  position  of  its  plane^  arm^  and  foreCj 
provided  that  its  axis  and  moment  are  unaltered. 

In  fig.  24,  let  ab  be  the  arm^  and  p^  p  the  forces  of  the  given 
couple ;  at  a  and  b  introduce  any  equal  forces  s  and  s  acting 
along  AB  and  in  opposite  directions.  Let  ^  be  the  resultant  of 
p  and  s  at  a^  and  let  p^  also  be  the  resultant  of  p  and  s  at  b  :  the 
lines  of  action  of  p'  and  p^  are  of  course  parallel ;  produce  p'a 
backwards^  and  from  b  draw  ba^  perpendicular  to  aa'  :  then  the 
forces  P^  and  p'  form  a  couple  whose  arm  is  ba'^  and  each  of 
whose  forces  is  p';  letBAA'=^;  then  a'b=ab  sin ^;  p'=pcosecd; 
8  =  p'cos  ^  =  p  cot  ^ ;  and  . 

the  moment  of  the  new  couple  =  p'  x  a^b 

=  PcosecdxABsin^ 

=:  PXAB 

=  the  moment  of  the  original  couple.  (27) 

It  will  be  observed  that  s  is  arbitrary^  and  that  6  and  con- 
sequently the  length  of  the  new  arm^  as  also  the  force  of  the 
new  couple^  depend  on  it :  consequently  they  are  also  arbitrary ; 
but  they  are  subject  to  the  condition  (27)^  which  requires  the 
new  couple  to  be  equimomental  with  the  original  one.  And 
thus  it  appears  that  a  couple  is  equivalent  to^  and  may  be  re- 
placed by^  another  couple^  of  which  the  moment  is  the  same^ 
the  forces  are  in  the  same  plane^  and  the  arms  have  a  common 
extremity. 

Combining  this  theorem  with  the  preceding^  we  conclude 
that  a  couple  is  equivalent  to^  and  may  be  replaced  by^  any  other 
equimomental  and  coaxal  couple. 

48.]  Now  in  all  these  transformations^  the  axis  of  the  couple^ 
that  is^  the  direction  of  the  line  about  which  the  couple  tends 
to  make  the  body  rotate^  has  not  been  altered ;  the  arm  and  the 
force  have  been  altered  in  position^  in  lengthy  in  magnitude; 
and  the  plane  in  which  the  forces  act  has  been  changed  from 
any  one  into  any  other  parallel  plane ;  but  the  normal  to  the 
plane^  which  is  the  axis^  has  continued  tmaltered;  and  the 
moment  has  continued  the  same ;  and  these  quantities  cannot 
be  changed  without  changing  the  effect  of  the  couple ;  the 
former  of  these  then  has  a  fixed  direction^  and  the  latter  is  a  fixed 
quantity.  It  is  convenient^  as  of  forces  of  translation^  so  of 
these  forces  of  rotation^  to  have  geometrical  lengths  as  adequate 
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representatives ;  and  such  we  shall  obtain^  if  along  the  axis  we 
take  lengths  containing  the  same  number  of  linear  units  as  the 
moment  of  the  couple  contains  units  of  pressure.  Thus  if  the 
force  of  a  couple  is  4  and  the  length  of  the  arm  is  3^  the  mo- 
ment is  represented  by  the  number  12 ;  and  if  along  the  axis 
12  linear  units  are  measured^  this  length  is  a  full  and  adequate 
representative  of  the  couple ;  and  moreover  as  couples  may  be 
right-handed  or  left-handed^  that  is^  have  positive  or  negative 
signs^  so  from  a  fixed  point  (the  origin)  on  the  axis  may  the 
line  be  taken  in  one  or  the  other  direction^  and  thus  indicate 
the  sign  of  the  couple.  Now  this  line  is  technically  called  tAe 
axis  of  the  couple,  the  word  being  used  in  a  sense  different  to 
the  former  one :  there  it  indicated  line  of  rotation  only ;  here  it 
indicates  three  things^  viz.  the  line  of  rotation^  a  finite  length 
of  that  line  measured  from  a  given  point  on  it^  and  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  measured*  This  axis  therefore  ftdly  determines 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  couple.  Some  confusion  may  arise 
from  the  ambiguous  use  of  the  word^  and  therefore  I  shall 
always  take  care  to  specify  axis  as  to  rotation^  and  axis  as  to 
rotation  and  moment^  by  calling  the  former  rotation'Oxie,  and 
the  latter  moment^axis^  bearing  in  mind  however  that  the  latter 
is  indicative  of  direction  as  well  as  the  former ;  and  when  couples 
are  said  to  be  coaxal^  it  is  with  respect  to  the  former  meaning 
of  the  word  only ;  and  when  two  couples  are  statically  equi- 
valent they  are  coaxal  and  equimomental. 

49.]  The  following  theorems  concern  the  composition  of 
couples : — 

Theorem  IV.  The  resultant  of  many  coaxal  couples  is  a  coaxal 
couple  whose  moment  is  eqiial  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  mo- 
ments of  the  component  couples. 

Let  the  forces  of  the  several  couples  be  ?»,  p,, . . .  p, ;  and  the 
lengths  of  the  arms  p^,  Pit  "  Pn>  ^  ^^^  their  moments  are 
^iP\i  ^2 Pi)  . .  ^nPn'  I^t  allj  by  virtue  of  Theorem  II,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  plane,  and  let  all  the  arms  have  a  common 
extremity ;  again,  by  virtue  of  Theorem  III,  let  all  be  trans- 
formed into  equivalent  couples  with  arms  of  the  same  length, 
equal  to  r,  and  let  the  forces  thereby  changed  be  p/,  p,',  . . .  p/  ; 
80  that 

PiV  =  Pii^u         P.>  =  ^tPu P»V  =  ^nPn ;  (28) 

and  lastly,  by  virtue  of  Theorem  I,  let  all  the  arms  be  turned 
about  their  common  extremity,  and  become  coincident;   then 
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the  length  of  it  is  r,  and  at  each  extremity  there  ai-e  equal  and 
opposite  forces,  of  which  let  the  sum  be  e,  where 

R  =  p/4.p/+  ...P/;  (29) 

so  that  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple  is 

Rr=  p/r+p/r-|-...4-P»V 

=  Pij»i  +  P«i».  +  ...+Pni»* 

=  2.P/?;  (30) 

that  18,  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  moments  of  the  several  component  couples. 

If  some  of  the  couples  are  negative,  the  forces  belonging  to 
them  will  in  (29)  have  negative  signs,  and  e  will  be  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  forces  which  have  positive  signs  and  of 
those  which  have  negative  signs :  and  the  same  result  will 
appear  in  (30),  so  that  the  right-hand  member  denotes  the  alge- 
braical sum. 

The  moment-axis  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
moment-axes  of  the  component  couples. 

Two  equimomental  and  coaxal  couples  acting  in  opposite  di- 
rections evidently  neutralize  each  other. 

A  close  analogy  exists  between  parallel  forces  of  translation 
applied  at  the  same  point  and  coaxal  couples  :  in  either  case  the 
effect  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
effects  of  the  components.  We  shall  trace  this  analogy  further 
in  the  succeeding  Article.  As  to  the  geometrical  representatives 
of  the  effects,  in  the  case  of  couples  the  moment-axis  may  be 
transferred  parallel  to  itself  in  any  manner ;  in  the  case  of  forces 
of  translation,  the  representative  line  can,  by  the  principle  of 
transmissibility,  be  transferred  only  along  its  own  line  of  action. 

50.]  Theorem  V.  If  two  lines  meeting  at  a  point  represent 
the  moment-axes  of  two  couples,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelo- 
^^m  originating  at  the  same  point,  and  of  which  the  two  lines 
are  adjacent  sides,  will  represent  the  moment-axis  of  a  single 
equivalent  couple. 

Suppose  two  couples  to  act  in  planes  which  are  inclined  to 
each  other  at  an  angle  y ;  let  the  couples  be  transferred  in  their 
own  planes  so  as  to  have  the  same  arm  lying  along  the  line  of 
intersection  of  the  two  planes ;  let  the  forces  of  the  couples  thus 
transferred  be  p  and  Q.  And,  fig.  25,  let  ab  be  the  common 
anUj  and  let  us  suppose  it  to  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  :   then 
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compounding  p  and  q  at  a  into  a  single  force  r^  and  p  and  Q  at 
B  in  the  same  way,  since  paq  =  y^  we  have 

E»  =  P*H-2PQC08y4-Q*;  (31) 

and  the  b  at  b  is  eqiial  and  parallel  to  the  b  at  a.  At  a  draw 
Aa,  Ai  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  planes  pbap,  qbaq, 
and  of  lengths  equal  to  the  moment-axes  of  the  couples;  com- 
plete the  parallelogram  Aacb,  and  draw  the  diagonal  Ac ;  then 
AC  is  the  moment-axis  of  the  resultant  couple  whose  arm  is  ab 
and  whose  force  is  b.  For  since  Aa=PxAB,  and  a6  =  (Ixab, 
therefore  Aa  and  Ab  are  proportional  to  p  and  Q^  that  is^  to  ap  and 
AQ;  and  they  are  also  perpendicular  to  these  lines,  and  are  in 
the  same  plane  with  them ;  therefore  the  diagonal  Ac  is  perpen- 
dicular, and  proportional  iu  the  same  ratio,  to  ab;  therefore 
AC  =  B  X  AB,  and  is  the  moment-axis  of  the  resultant  couple. 
Therefore,  if  Aa  and  Ab  are  the  moment-axes  of  two  couples,  ac 
the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  a  a  and  Ab  are  the 
two  adjacent  sides  is  the  moment-axis  of  the  resultant  couple. 
Hence  if  l  and  m  are  the  moment-axes  of  two  couples,  and  are 
inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  y,  and  if  o  is  the  moment- 
axis  of  the  resultant  couple, 

G*  =  L*-|-2LMC0Sy-hM*.  (32) 

Attention  must  of  course  he  paid  to  the  direction  of  the  couple  ; 
thus,  if  A  a  is  the  moment-axis,  to  an  eye  placed  at  a  and  look- 
ing along  A  a,  the  couple  is  right-handed. 

Hereby  also  we  are  authorized  to  resolve  a  couple  whose  mo- 
ment-axis is  given  into  any  two  couples,  such  that  their  moment- 
axes  are  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  the  given  mo- 
ment-axis is  the  diagonal.  And  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
such  resolution  can  be  effected  is  infinite. 

51.]]  If  the  moment-axes  of  two  couples  are  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  then  y  =  90° ;  and 

G>  =  L«-|-M*;  (33) 

if  k  is  the  angle  between  the  rotation -axes  of  a  and  l,  then 

L  =  G  cos  X,  M  =  G  sin  A,  (34) 

tanX  =  -;  (35) 

L 

a  couple  therefore  whose  moment-axis  is  g  may  be  resolved  into 
any  two  couples  such  that  their  moment-axes  are  the  sides  of 
the  rectangle  whose  diagonal  is  the  given  moment-axis. 
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Hence  also  a  couple^  whose  moment-axis  is  equal  to  g,  but  is 
in  an  opposite  direction,  neutralizes  l  and  m,  and  the  whole 
system  is  in  equilibrium. 

Also  from  (32)  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  of  Article  21 
we  can  shew  that  if,  fig.  26,  ol,  om,  on  represent  the  moment- 
axes  of  three  couples  l,  m,  n  ;  andifMON  =  a,  nol=j8,  LOM=y, 
and  if 

L  M  N 


sin  a        sin  j3        sin  y  ' 

then  the  three  couples  are  in  equilibrium;  and  conversely,  if 
three  couples  are  in  equilibrium,  the  moment-axis  of  each  is 
proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  contained  between  the 
rotation-axes  of  the  other  two. 

Hence  also  if  many  couples  acting  on  a  rigid  body  are  in 
equilibrium,  their  rotation-axes  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a 
closed  polygon,  the  sides  themselves  being  the  moment-axes. 

And  finally  we  conclude  that  couples  may  by  means  of  their 
moment-axes,  which  are  their  geometrical  representatives,  be 
resolved  and  compounded  according  to  the  same  laws  as  forces 
of  translation  by  means  of  their  equivalent  lines  of  action.  And 
whatever  is  true  of  pressures  of  translation  is  also  true,  mutatis 
mutandis,  of  pressures  of  rotation  as  exhibited  by  the  moment- 
axes  of  the  couples  which  are  their  geometrical  representatives. 

52.]  The  analogy  which  has  been  traced  between  the  moment- 
axes  of  couples  and  the  line-representatives  of  the  forces  of 
translation  also  holds  good  when  there  are  many  couples  of 
which  the  moment-axes  are  not  all  parallel  and  are  not  all  in 
one  plane.  And  to  take  the  most  general  case,  let  us  consider 
the  composition  of  couples  whose  rotation-axes  have  any  position 
in  space. 

Take  any  point  o  in  space  for  an  origin  of  coordinate-axes, 
and  at  it  let  three  straight  lines  originate,  forming  a  system  of 
rectangular  axes. 

Let  the  axis  of  every  component  couple  be  shifted,  and  pass 
through  o,  and  let  the  moment-axis  of  each  component  couple 
be  resolved  into  two  moment-axes,  one  of  which  coincides  with 
the  ^-axis,  and  the  other  lies  in  the  plane  of  (x,  y)  \  also  let  this 
hitter  moment-axis  be  resolved  into  two  others  which  coincide 
with  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively ;  then  when  every  com- 
ponent couple  has  been  resolved  in  this  way,  we  have  three 
aeries  of  coaxal  couples,  whose  axes  are  the  coordinate  axes  of 

I  % 
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X,  y^  z  respectively.  Let  the  sum  of  these  coaxal  couples  be 
taken;  and  let  l^  m^  K  be  the  moment-axes  of  the  sums  which 
respectively  have  their  rotation-axes  coincident  with  the  axes  of 
x^  jfj  z.  Thus  all  the  component  couples  are  reduced  to  three 
couples  whose  rotation-axes  are  perpendicular^  each  to  every 
other  two^  and  of  which  the  moment-axes  are  l^  m^  k. 

Let  us  further  compound  these  three  couples.     Let  g^  be  the 
resultant  moment-axis  of  l  and  m  ;  then  by  (33)^ 

g'*  =  L*4-M*. 

Also  again  compounding  g'  and  k  which  are  perpendicular  to 
each  other^  if  g  is  the  resultant  moment-axis^ 

G*  =  l*-|-g'« 

=  L*H-M«-fN*.  (36) 

Let  X^  fji^  1;  be  the  direction-angles  of  the  rotation-axis  of  g  : 
then 

(37) 

SO  that  if  Jj,  u,  N  are  giveuj  we  can  find  g  and  the  line  of  its 
rotation-axis ;  and  if  a  moment-axis  is  given^  we  can  resolve  it 
into  three  component  moment-axes^  which  are  at  right  angles 
to  each  other.  It  is  to  M.  Poinsot  that  we  are  indebted  for 
this  great  simplification  of  a  problem  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  follow  in  its  complex  form. 

The  analogy  which  has  thus  been  traced  to  composition  and 
resolution  between  couples  as  expressed  by  their  moment-axes 
and  forces  of  translation  by  means  of  their  line-representatives 
establishes  a  real  and  a  large  principle  of  duality^  and  of  which 
we  shall  hereafter  have  many  illustrations.  Every  theorem 
hereby  becomes  double.  It  admits  of  interpretation  with  re- 
spect to  couples,  that  is^  with  respect  to  pressure  of  rotation^  as 
well  as  with  respect  to  pressure  of  translation ;  and  the  proof  of 
a  theorem  of  one  class  authorizes  the  inference  of  the  analogous 
theorem  in  the  other  class. 


L  =  GCOSX^            M  =  GCOSfA^ 

N  =:  GOOSy; 

^          L                              M 

.•.     cosX  =  -,       COSU  =  -, 

G                              G* 

N 

cosy  =  -; 

G 

Section  3. — On  the  composition  and  resolution  0/ forces  acting  on 
a  rigid  body,  the  lines  of  action  of  which  are  in  one  plane. 

53.]]  I  propose  in  the  first  place  to  investigate  the  composi- 
tion of  those  forces^  the  action-lines  of  which  are  parallel  to  each 
other^  and  which  are  consequently  called  parallel  forces. 
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Let  the  plane  in  which  the  forces  act  be  the  plane  of  {x,  y) ; 

and  let  the  origin  o  be^  fig.  27^  any  point  which  is  in^  or  rigidly 

connected  with,  the  body ;  and  let  the  forces  be  Pj,  ?«,...  p,,,  of 

which  let  p  be  the  type :  let pi, /?,,  ... p^he  the  perpendiculars 

from  the  origin  on  their  lines  of  action,  of  which  let  p  be  the 

type-perpendicular :  let  (a?,  y)  be  any  point  in  the  line  of  action 

of  the  type-force  p,  and  let  a  be  the  angle  between  the  line  of 

action  of  p  and  the  axis  of  x :  then  the  equation  to  the  line  of 

action  of  pis  ^«;«^     -..wv«       ^       a 

arsino— y  cosa— /?  =  0. 

Let  two  forces  each  equal  to  p,  with  their  lines  of  action  parallel 
to  that  of  p,  and  acting  in  opposite  directions,  be  introduced  at 
the  origin  o;  so  that  instead  of  the  original  force  P,  we  have 
p  acting  at  o  in  a  parallel  line  and  the  same  direction,  and  a 
couple  whose  moment  is  vp  and  whose  rotation-axis  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  forces. 

Let  p  at  o  be  resolved  into  two  forces  along  the  coordinate 
axes,  viz.  Pcosa,  and  Psina;  and  let  all  the  forces  be  similarly 
transformed ;  then,  if  x  and  y  are  the  resultants  of  the  forces 
severally  along  the  axes  of  x  and  y, 

X  =  Pjcosa+P, cosa-f ...  H-P,cosa 

=  cosaXP;  (38) 

T  =  Pj  sin  a+ P,  sin  a  -I- . . .  +  P,  sin  a 

=  sina2.P.  (39) 

Also  the  moment  of  the  couple  arising  from  p  is  equal  to  vp,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  turn  the  body  from  the  axis  of  x  towards 
that  of  y ;  and,  as  a  similar  couple  and  moment  will  arise  from 
every  one  of  the  forces,  if  o  is  the  moment  of  the  resultant 
couple,  by  reason  of  Art.  49, 

G  =  xvp 

=  :B.p(arsina— ycosa) 

=  sinaXP^— cosaXP^,  (40) 

placing  sin  a  and  cos  a  outside  the  signs  of  summation,  because 
they  are  the  same  for  all  the  forces :  and  observing  that  x  and  y 
refer  to  some  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  each  pressure,  which 
will  generally  be  different  for  each,  g  in  (40)  consists  of  two 
parts,  which  are  affected  with  different  signs;  the  resultant 
couple  therefore  is  the  difference  between  the  resultants  of  two 
systems  of  coaxal  couples  acting  in  contrary  directions :  sinas.por 
tend  to  turn  the  body  from  the  axis  of  x  towards  that  of  y,  and 
COB  a  2.py  act  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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54.]]  Suppose  now  that  all  the  forces  are  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  single  force  R ;  or,  in  other  words,  suppose  that  one 
force  R  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  rigid  body  as  all  the 
impressed  forces  taken  in  combination.  Let  a  be  the  angle  at 
which  the  line  of  action  of  k  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x,  and  let 
(x,  y)  be  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  R,  and  r  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  origin  on  it.  Then  introducing  at  o 
two  forcesj  each  equal  to  r,  with  their  lines  of  action  parallel  to 
that  of  R,  and  acting  in  opposite  directions,  we  have  the  force 
of  translation  r  acting  at  the  origin,  and  a  couple  Rr;  whence, 
resolving  R  at  the  orig^  along  the  coordinate  axes,  and  equating 
the  resolved  parts  to  the  sum  of  the  resolved  parts  of  the  im- 
pressed forces,  we  have 

R  cos  a  =  2.P  cos  a  =  cos  a  2.P,  )  ,^. 

R  sin  a  =  2.P  sin  a  =  sin  a  2.P ; ) 
therefore  R  =  a-P,  a  =  o;  (42) 

that  is,  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  com- 
ponents, and  its  line  of  action  is  parallel  to  those  of  the  several 
component-s. 

Also  the  couple  Rr,  due  to  the  resultant  R,  must  be  equal  to 

g;  so  that  ^       ^ 

r  =  -  =   — ^—-  (43) 

R  2.P 

and  thus  the  force  R  is  determined  as  to  magnitude,  line  of 
action,  and  direction. 

The  equation  to  its  line  of  action  may  thus  be  found.  Re- 
placing r  in  (43)  in  terms  of  x  and  y,  the  current  coordinates  of 
the  line  of  action  of  r,  we  have 

R(^sina— ycosa)  =  o;  (44) 

.-.     ^sina— vcosa  =  -;  (45) 

•^  R 

which  is  the  equation  required. 

We  may  however  employ  the  abridged  form  of  the  equation 
to  a  straight  line ;  in  which  case  let  the  equations  to  the  lines 
of  action  of  Pj,  p„  . . .  p^  be 

aj  =  0,  a,  =  0,    ...    a,  =  0,  (46) 

where  a  is  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  any  point  {x,  y) 
on  the  line  of  action  of  p.  Now  since  itr  =:=  o,  it  is  plain  that  in 
reference  to  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant, 
G  s  0 ;  tiierefore 

PjOx4-P,o,  +  ...+P»a»  =  XPa  =  0,  (47) 
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which  is  the  equation  to  the  line  of  action  of  R ;  and  written  at 

length  is 

X  cos  a  XP  +^  sin  a  XP — 2.PJ0  =  0 ;  (48) 

and  therefore  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  origin  on  the 
line  of  action  of  R  is  s .  p  o 

a.P 

Thus  if  the  equations  of  the  lines  of  actions  of  the  several 
parallel  forces  are  given^  that  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  re- 
sultant is  given  by  (45)  or  (48) :  and  it  is  the  locus  of  point  in 
the  plane  of  the  forces  with  reference  to  which  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  component  couples  vanishes. 

55.]   If  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium^  that  is^  if  the  system  is 

what  we  shall  call  an  equilibrium-system,  whatever  point  is 

taken  as  the  origin,  the  particle  at  that  point  is  at  rest,  and  the 

moment  of  the  couple   producing   rotation   about  that   point 

vanishes.     K  this  is  the  case  we  must  have  the  two  following 

conditions;  viz. 

R=  2.P     =0;  (49) 

G  =  S.Pjt?  =  0;  (50) 

and  these  are  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  system  of 
parallel  forces. 

If  2.P  =  0,  and  :s.Pj9  is  a  finite  quantity,  then  r  =  0,  7  =  oo, 
and  the  forces  are  reducible  to  a  couple  whose  moment  is  2.pjd. 

If  2.P/?=0,  and  2.P  is  a  finite  quantity,  the  forces  are  reduced 
to  a  single  force  of  translation,  the  line  of  action  of  which  passes 
through  the  origin. 

It  will  be  observed  that  s.p  which  is  equal  to  R  is  a  quantity 
independent  of  the  position  of  the  origin  and  of  the  coordinate 
axes;  and  is  accordingly  an  invariant.  Not  so  is  2.PJ9  or  o;  it 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  origin,  although  it  is  independent 
of  that  of  the  coordinate  axes.  The  law  of  dependence  will  be 
considered  at  length  in  a  more  general  case  hereafter. 

56.]  In  the  preceding  Articles  the  line  of  action,  the  direc- 
tion, and  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  a  system  of  parallel 
forces  have  been  determined,  when  the  lines  of  action,  direction, 
and  magnitudes  of  the  component  forces  have  been  given :  that 
is,  we  have  considered  the  forces  with  reference  to  only  three 
out  of  the  four  incidents  as  stated  in  Art.  14.  The  problem 
which  I  have  now  to  investigate  will  require  the  fourth  incident 
also,  viz.  the  point  of  application  of  each  force.     The  problem  is 
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this.  Suppose  that  an  equilibrium-system  consists  of  n  parallel 
forces,  of  each  of  which  the  four  incidents  are  given ;  what 
conditions  must  it  fnlfil,  so  that  it  should  be  an  equilibrium- 
system,  when,  the  direction  and  points  of  application  being 
unchanged,  the  lines  of  action  are  all  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  the  plane  of  the  forces  through  the  same  angle  ? 

As  the  action-lines  of  the  forces  are  all  turned  through  the 
same  angle,  the  system  after  the  displacement  is  also  one  of 
parallel  forces.  Let  Pi,  p,,  ...p»  be  the  forces,  and  let  {^i,yi) 
(^t>yt)  •  •  •  (^Bi  ^n)  te  their  points  of  application,  and  let  a  be  the 
angle  between  the  new  lines  of  action  and  the  ^-axis.  Then 
the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  displaced  system  are  (1) 
a.P  =  0;  (2)  2.Pj»  =  a.P(drsino'— ycosa')  =  0;  the  former  of 
which  is  satisfied  because  the  system  was  originally  in  equili- 
brium j  and  as  a  in  the  latter  is  indeterminate,  we  must  have 

2. pa?  =  0,         2.py  =  0 ;  (51) 

and  these  together  with  s.p  =  0  are  the  conditions  requisite 
that  an  equilibrium-system  of  parallel  forces  should  also  be  an 
equilibrium-system  when  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  are  all 
turned  through  the  same  angle  in  the  plane  of  the  forces. 

From  these  conditions  we  have  the  following  results.  Let  us 
suppose  the  equilibrium-system  to  consist  of  n  forces  Pj,  p„  . . .  p, 
whose  points  of  applications  are  {xi,  y^),  {x^,  y«)  •••  {^nV^  *"^d  of 
a  force  —  r,  whose  point  of  application  is  {x,  y);  then  r,  acting 
along  the  action-line  of  —  R,  will  neutralize  —  R,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  resultant  of  the  »  forces  Pi,  p,,  ...  p,;  and  the 
preceding  conditions  become 

R=2.P,  bTx  =  •X.VXy  Ry  =  2.P^. 

_        2.VX        2. Pa? 


X  =  = ; 

R  2.P 

^  ""  ~ir~  ~    2.P  ' 


(52) 


which  are  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  application  of  the 
resultant  of  the  n  components,  and  are  the  same  whatever  is 
the  angle  through  which  the  action-lines  of  the  forces  are  turned 
in  the  plane  of  the  forces.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  point 
(x,  ^)  is  called  the  centre  of  parallel  forces.  We  shall  hereafter 
have  many  applications  in  which  the  position  of  it  is  of  great 
importance. 

If  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  is  at  the  origin,  then  in  that 
system  of  forces,  and  in  that  reference,  2. Pa?  =  a.P^  =  0. 
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If  the  system  consists  of  two  forces  p^  and  p,  applied  at  the 
point4S  {x^,  yi)  (j?,,  y,)  respectively,  then 

Pja'j+Pj^r,  _      Piyi+P,y, . 

Pj  +  p,  ^  p,  +  p, 

andif  p,=  —Pi,  ir  =y=  »  ;  consequently,  as  in  this  case  the  sys- 
tem is  a  couple,  the  centre  of  a  couple  is  at  an  infinite  distance. 
If  the  forces  are  all  equal,  viz.  Pj  =  p,  = . . .  =  p„  then 


r  = 


nv  n 


^         «p  u  ' 


(53) 


and  the  centre  of  parallel  forces  is  the  centre  of  mean  distances 
of  the  points  at  which  the  forces  are  applied. 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  centre  of  parallel 
forces  18  determined. 

Ex.  1.  Suppose  six  parallel  pressures  proportional-  to  the 
numbers  1,  2, ...  6  to  act  at  points  whose  coordinates  are  seve- 
rally (—2,  —  1),  (—  1,  0),  (0,  1) ...  (3,  4) ;  find  the  resultant,  and 
the  centre  of  these  parallel  forces. 

E  =  a.P  =  1  +2  +  . ..+6 
=  21; 
2. pa?  =  —  2  —  24-4  +  10  +  18 

=  28; 
2.P^  =  —  1+3  +  8  +  15  +  24 
=  49; 
^  _  28  -_  1? 

•*•     ^-21'  ^""21' 

Ex.  2.  At  the  three  angular  points  of  a  triangle  parallel 
forces  are  applied  severally  proportional  to  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  triangle ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  centre  of  these  farces. 

I«et  (a?!,  yj  (x„  y,)  (ar,,  ^,)  be  the  angular  points  of  the  tri- 
angle, and  let  a,b,c  be  the  sides  severally  opposite  to  them ; 

^^^^  a^»+iar,  +  ar,  _       «yi  +  6^f  +  <y. 

X  =  J ;  y  =  -^ = • 

a  +  i  +  c  ^  a-^b-^-c 

57.]  Composition  of  many  forces  acting  in  one  plane  on  a 
rigid  body  or  a  rigid  system  of  material  particles. 

Let  the  plane  in  which  the  forces  act  be  that  of  {x,  y) ;  and 
let  o,  the  origin,  fig.  27,  be  a  point  of  the  body,  or  rigidly  con- 
nected with  it :  let  the  forces  be  Pj,  p„  . . .  p„  :  let  a^,  a„  ...  a,  be 
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the  angles  between  their  lines  of  action  and  the  axis  of  x :  let 
Pu  Ptf . . .  /^ii  he  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the 
origin  on  the  lines  of  action :  and  of  these  quantities  let  p^  a, 
and  j9  be  the  types :  so  that 

jD  =  ar  sin  a— y  cos  a.  (54) 

At  o  let  there  be  introduced  two  forces  equal  to  p^  with  their 
lines  of  action  parallel  to  that  of  p^  and  in  opposite  directions ; 
80  that^  in  the  place  of  the  original  force  p^  we  have  p  acting  at 
o  in  a  parallel  line  and  the  same  direction^  and  a  couple  whose 
moment  is  vp,  and  whose  rotation-axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  forces.  Let  p  at  o  be  resolved  into  parts  along  the 
coordinate  axes^  so  that  P  cos  a  acts  along  the  axis  of  x,  and 
P  sin  a  along  that  of  y ;  and  let  all  the  forces  be  similarly  re- 
placed. Then  if  x  and  t  are  the  sums  of  the  resolved  parts  of 
the  forces  along  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively^ 

X  =  Pj  cos  ai  +  P«  cos  at  4-  •  •  •  +  P|,  cos  a^, 
=  s.pcosa^  (55) 

T  =  Pi  sin  Oi  +Pa  sin  a,  +  •  •  •  +  p« su^  Oh^ 
=  2.Psina;  (56) 

and  if  K  is  the  resultant  of  x  and  y^  and  a  is  the  angle  between 
the  action-line  of  R  and  the  or-axis^ 

R«  =  X«  +  Y»;  (57) 

cosa  =  -.         sina  =  --  (58) 

R  R 

Also  the  moment  of  the  couple  arising  from  p  is  pji?  ;  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  turn  the  body  from  the  axis  of  x  towards 
that  ofy ;  and  as  a  similar  couple  will  arise  from  every  one  of 
the  forces^  and  as  all  these  couples  are  coaxal^  the  moment  of 
their  resultant  is  eqiial  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  com- 
ponents.    Let  Q  be  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple ;  then 

o  =  Pii»i+P,Jo.  +  ...+P*i?, 
=  a.Pjo 

=  2. P  (or  sin  a— y  cos  a) 
=  s.p^sina— s.pycoso.  (59) 

58.]  From  these  results  four  cases  arise :  (I)  that  in  which  r 
and  o  have  both  finite  values ;  (2)  that  in  which  R  is  finite^  and 
G  =  0 ;  (3)  that  in  which  R  =  0^  and  o  is  finite ;  (4)  that  in 
which  R  =  0,  and  0  =  0.  These  cases  severally  require  con- 
sideration. 
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The  first  case  in  which  r  and  a  have  both  finite  values  is  that 

in  which  these  resultants  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force  of 

translation  which  acts  along  a  definite  line  of  action.     For  let 

the  couple  whose  moment  is  g  be  turned  about  its  rotation-axis 

nntil  its  arm  is  perpendicular  to  the  action-line  of  R ;  and  let 

the  length  of  the  arm  of  g  =  r,  and  the  force  =  R,  so  that 

rR  =  G.     Also  let  the  couple  be  so  placed  that  one  of  its  forces 

acts  along  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  of  translation^  and  in 

a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  that  resultant ;  and  the  other  acts 

along  a  line  parallel  to  the  resultant^  and  at  a  distance  r  from  it. 

Then  one  force  of  the  couple  is  neutralized  by  the  resultant  of 

translation^  but  the  other  force  remains^  and  is  the  final  single 

resultant  of  translation ;  and  as  its  action-line  is  parallel  to  that 

of  the  original  resultant  and  at  a  distance  r  from  it^  where 

Rr=G,  \i  X  and  y  are  its  current  coordinates,  r=a?sina— ycostf ; 

and  either  ^j^  gjn  «  _y  r  cos  a  =  g,  (60) 

or  xY—yx  =  G,  (61) 

is  the  equation  to  the  action-line  of  R. 

If  the  equations  of  the  action-lines  of  the  several  components 
are  given  in  the  ordinarily  abridged  forms  of  notation ;  that  is, 
if  tti  =  0,  a,  =  0,  . . .  a„  =  0  are  the  equations  to  the  lines  along 
which  Pi,  Pa, . . .  P„  act,  then  the  equation  to  the  action-line  of 

^^  PiOi  +  P,  a,-f  ...-fP„an  =  0,  (62) 

or       a?2.PC0sa-|-y  2.P8ina  =  2.Pj»j  (63) 

either  of  which  equations  states  that  the  action-line  of  the 
resultant  is  the  locus  of  points  in  reference  to  which  the  moment 
of  the  resultant  couple  vanishes. 

59.]  The  second  case  is  that  in  which  r  is  finite,  and  g  =  0. 
This  is  that  particular  case  of  the  preceding  Article,  in  which  the 
forces  have  a  resultant  of  translation,  on  the  action-line  of  which 
the  origin  has  been  taken. 

In  the  third  case,  r  =  0,  and  G  is  finite.  Here  the  forces  are 
equivalent  to  a  couple  whose  moment  is  G,  and  the  value  of 
which  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  origin  in  the  plane 
of  the  forces. 

In  the  fourth  case  R  =  0,  and  g  =  0 ;  that  is,  no  force  acts 
at  the  origin,  and  there  is  no  force  of  rotation  tending  to  turn 
the  body  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces ; 
that  is,  there  is  no  pressure  of  translation  on  the  origin,  and  no 
pressure  of  rotation  about  it ;  in  other  words  the  forces  are  in 

K    2 
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equilibrium  and  the  body  is  at  rest.  And  since  by  reason  of 
(57),  when  E=0,  x=0,  y==0,  three  conditions  must  be  satisfied 
by  a  system  of  forces,  whose  action-lines  are  in  one  plane,  which 
are  in  equilibrium ;  viz. 

X  =  2.Pcosa  =  0,  )  .g^x 

Y  =  s.Psina  =  0;) 

G=  2.P/?         =  0.  (65) 

As  the  origin  is  arbitrary  and  the  directions  of  the  axes  are 
also  arbitrary,  a  system  of  forces  acting  in  one  plane  on  a  body 
is  in  equilibrium,  if  the  sums  of  the  resolved  parts  of  the  forces 
along  any  two  straight  lines  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  one 
another  vanish,  and  if  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  also  vanishes. 

As  the  three  conditions  given  in  (64)  and  (65)  are  all  that  can 
in  the  most  general  case  be  required  for  the  equilibrium  of  a 
system  of  forces  in  one  plane,  they  show  that  the  body  on 
which  the  forces  act  has  at  the  most  three  degrees  of  freedom ; 
which  have  to  be  severally  neutralized.  There  are  two  displace- 
ments of  translation  along  any  two  lines  which  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other,  and  a  displacement  of  rotation  about  an  axis  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  tlic  forces. 

If  one  point  of  the  body  in  which  the  forces  act  is  fixed,  and 
the  point  is  in  the  plane  of  the  forces,  the  body  can  have  no 
displacement  of  translation,  and  this  circumstance  satisfies  the 
first  two  conditions,  viz.  (64) ;  and  this  effect  is  also  otherwise 
manifest,  inasmuch  as  the  determination  of  a  point  requires  two 
conditions,  and  these  may  be  the  first  two  of  (64). 

If  two  points  of  the  body  are  fixed  in  the  plane  in  which  the 
forces  act,  the  body  is  entirely  fixed.  These  circumstances 
indeed  give  one  condition  in  excess  of  those  which  are  requisite ; 
they  give  four  conditions,  whereas  three  are  suflScient  to  satisfy 
(64)  and  (65). 

The  four  preceding  cases  show  that  when  a  body  is  acted  on 
by  a  system  of  forces  whose  action-lines  are  in  one  plane,  the 
system  is  either  one  of  equilibrium,  or  is  reducible  to  a  single 
force  of  translation,  or  to  a  single  couple  of  rotation. 

60.]  The  examples  in  which  the  equations  of  equilibrium  (64) 
and  (65)  are  applied  are  extremely  numerous ;  and  a  large  supply 
will  be  found  in  any  of  the  ordinary  collections ;  it  is  desirable 
however  to  insert  a  few,  that  the  reader  may  imderstand  the 
mode  of  application. 
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Ex.  1.  A  heavy  uniform  beam  ab  rests  in  a  vertical  plane^ 
fig.  28j  with  one  end  a  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane  and  the 
other  end  B  against  a  smooth  vertical  wall :  the  end  a  is  pre- 
vented from  sliding  by  a  horizontal  string  of  given  length 
fiutened  to  the  end  of  the  beam  and  to  the  wall :  determine  the 
tension  of  the  string  and  the  pressures  against  the  horizontal 
plane  and  the  wall. 

Let  the  length  of  the  beam  be  2a,  and  let  w  be  its  weight; 
which,  as  the  beam  is  unifonuj  we  may  suppose  to  act  at  its 
middle  point  o ;  let  u  be  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  horizoutal 
plane  against  the  beam ;  and  r^  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the 
vertical  wall,  and  t  the  tension  of  the  horizontal  string  ac  ;  let 
BAG  =  a,  which  is  a  known  angle,  as  the  lengths  of  the  beam 
and  the  string  are  given.    Then  equations  (64)  and  (65)  become, 

for  horizontal  forces,  t  =  r'; 

for  vertical  forces,  w  =  r  ; 

for  moments  about  a,   wa  cos  a  =  r^ 2  a  sin  a ; 

.'.     R  =  T  =  —-cot  a. 

2 

Ex.  2.  A  heavy  uniform  beam  rests  on  two  given  smooth  in- 
clined planes  :  it  is  required  to  find  the  position  of  the  beam, 
and  the  pressures  on  the  planes. 

Let  AB,  fig.  29,  be  the  beam,  whose  length  is  2a,  and  whose 
weight  is  w  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  g  :  let  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  planes  ac  and  bc  to  the  horizon  be  respectively  a 
and  /3 ;  and  let  the  inclination  of  the  beam  be  B ;  let  R  and  r^ 
be  the  pressures  of  the  planes  on  the  beam,  and  the  lines  of 
action  of  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  planes  by  reason  of 
their  smoothness.     Then  we  have 

for  horizontal  forces,  r  sin  a  =  R'sin  j8 ; 

for  vertical  forces,  w  =  r  cos  a  4-  r'cos  fi ; 

for  moments  about  g,  ua  cos  {a—$)  =  u'a  cos  (^  4-  ^) ; 

2  sm  a  sin  j3 
wsin)3  ,         wsina 


sin  (a  H-  /3) '  sin  (a  -|-  fi) 

Ex.  3.  A  heavy  uniform  beam  ab,  fig.  30,  rests  with  one  end 
A  against  a  smooth  vertical  wall,  and  the  other  b  is  fastened  by 
a  string  bc  of  given  length  to  a  point  c  in  the  wall ;  the  beam 
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and  the  string  are  in  a  vertical  plane :  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  pressure  against  the  wall,  the  tension  of  the  string,  and  the 
position  of  the  beam  and  the  string. 

Let         AG  =  GB  =  a,         AC  =  ;r,         BC  =  b, 
weight  of  beam=w,  tension  of  string =t,   pressure  of  wall=R, 

BAE  =  0,  BCA  r=  0  ; 

then  for  horizontal  forces,  r  =  t  sin  <^ ; 

for  vertical  forces,  w  =  t  cos  <p ; 

for  moments  about  a,        wa  sin  ^  =  tx  sin  <^  ; 
.-.     asinO  =  j'tan'jf); 
and,  by  the  geometry  of  the  figure, 

sinO  ""  sin<^  ~  sin(^— <^) 

;ind  =  i-'j 
2a  i 

whence  R  and  t  are  known. 


1  .(  16a«-*>)* 
sin  0  =  ^  -{ ^  ; 


Ex.  4.  A  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  in  one  plane 
is  represented  by  the  sides  of  a  plane  closed  polygon  taken  in 
order  ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  resultant. 

Let  some  point  within  the  polygon  be  taken  for  the  origin, 
and  two  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  to  each  other  for  coordi- 
nate axes.  Let  the  lengths  of  the  sides  of  the  polygon  be 
*i,  *2, ...  *^  ;  and  let  their  angles  of  inclination  to  the  axis  of  ;r 
be  Qi,  Oa, . . .  a^,  and  the  perpendiculars  from  the  origin  on  the 
lines  of  action  be  Pi,Pt,  ...JP»  :  at  the  origin  let  pairs  of  equal 
and  opposite  forces  be  introduced,  equal  and  parallel  to  those 
along  the  sides  of  the  polygon :  so  that  the  system  is  changed 
into  (1)  a  system  of  forces  acting  at  the  origin,  which  are  in 
equilibrium  by  reason  of  Article  29,  and  (2)  a  system  of  coaxal 
couples,  the  moment  of  the  resultant  of  which  is  equal  to 
^ij»i+*2iOa-l-  ..  -h^nPn'}  t^^t  is,  to  a  momcut  of  which  the 
geometrical  representative  is  twice  the  area  of  the  polygon. 

A  particular  case  is  that  of  a  triangle,  whose  sides  are  geo- 
metrical representatives  of  three  forces  :  of  which  the  resultant 
of  translation  vanishes,  and  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple 
is  represented  by  twice  the  area  of  the  triangle.     See  Art.  4 1 . 
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Ex.  5.  A  heavy  and  smooth  circular  ring  rests  on  two  hori- 
zontal bars,  which  are  not  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  :  deter- 
mine the  pressure  on  each  bar. 

Let  fig.  3 1  represent  a  vertical  section  of  the  system ;  p  and  q 
being  the  two  bars,  r  and  r'  the  pressures  of  the  ring  against 
them,  w  the  weight  of  the  ring  acting  at  its  centre  o ;  let  the 
angle  poq  =  a,  which  is  known ;  and  let  the  angles  of  inclina- 
tion to  the  vertical  of  the  lines  of  action  of  R  and  of  r'  be  p 
and  y ;  then,  as  the  three  forces  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  ring, 

we  have  , 

R  r'  w 


sm  y        sin  fi        sin  a 

Ex.  6.  A  parabolic  curve,  fig.  32,  is  placed  in  a  vertical  plane 
with  its  axis  vertical  and  vertex  downwards,  and  inside  of  it  and 
against  a  peg  in  the  focus  a  smooth  uniform  and  heavy  beam 
rests  :   required  the  position  of  rest. 

Let  PQ  be  the  beam,  of  length  2  c  and  of  weight  w  ;  let  SA=a, 

SP  =  r,  PSA  =  6 ; 

2a 


r  = 


1  +cosO 


0 

also  SPT  =  STP  =  90°—  -;  PG  =r  gq  =  c, 

for  forces  along  pq,  r  sin  stp  =  w  cos  ^ ;  "1     ,     . 

for  moments  about  s,      nr  cos  s  pt  =  w  (r — c)  sin  ^ ;  J 

.-.     0  =  2C0S-M-  )  . 

Suppose  that  it  were  required  to  find  the  curve  ap  such  that 
the  beam  should  rest  in  all  positions;  then  tan  spt  =  r-^-; 
therefore  from  (66), 

^^  cosd  ^  ,^, 

J- =  7 ,    .    ^;  .*.     r  =  c-i-asecO;  (67) 

dr       (r—c)  sine  ^     ^ 

where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant ;  and  this  is  the  equation  to 
the  conchoid  with  an  arbitrary  modulus. 

Ex.  7.  To  discuss  the  properties  and  conditions  of  equilibrium 
of  a  balance  ;  fig«  33. 

Let  ab  be  the  arm  of  the  balance ;  ac  =  cb  =  a ;  and  let  the 
balance  be  suspended  by  a  point  o  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  ab 
at  its  middle  point  c,  and  let  oc  =  c;  let  the  balance  be  symme- 
trical with  respect  to  the  line  oc,  and  let  the  centre  of  gravity 
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of  the  beam^  scales,  &c.  be  at  a ;  let  OQ  =  A,  and  let  the  weight 
of  the  whole  machine,  short  of  the  weights  in  the  scales,  =  w ; 
and  to  consider  the  general  case  suppose  the  weights  in  the 
scales  p  and  q  to  be  unequal,  Q  being  greater  than  p ;  and  let 
the  arm  of  the  balance  be  inclined  to  the  horizontal  line  at  an 
angle  0,  Then  the  vertical  pressure  on  o  =  p+(i+wj  and 
taking  moments  about  o, 

q,{acoB0—CBin$)  =  p(acos^4-csin  d)  +  wAsind; 

.'.      tang  =     /^""f)^  (68) 

Now  the  conditions  required  in  a  balance  are  (1)  horizontality 
of  the  beam,  when  the  arms  and  weights  are  equal ;  (2)  sensi- 
bility, which  is  estimated  by  the  angle  through  which  the  arm 
is  turned  when  the  weights  are  unequal;  (3)  stability,  or  the 
tendency  to  return  afler  the  cause  of  displacement  is  removed. 

Condition  (1)  is  fulfilled  when  Q  =  f,  since,  by  (68),  in  that 
case,  g  =  0. 

Condition  (2)  is  more  or  less  satisfied  according  as  ^  is  larger 
or  smaller  for  a  small  difference  between  p  and  Q ;  now  in  (68), 
if  Q— p  is  very  small,  tan  0,  and  therefore  0,  is  larg^, 

(1)  when  a  is  large,  that  is,  when  the  arms  of  the  balance 

are  long; 

(2)  when  c  is  small,  that  is,  when  the  point  of  suspension 

is  not  far  above  the  beam ; 

(3)  when  p  +  Q  is  small,  that  is,  when  the  weights  are  small ; 

(4)  when  w  is  small,  that  is,  when  the  weight  of  the  whole 

balance  is  small ; 

(5)  when  A  is  small,  that  is,  when  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
'  the  machine  is  not  far  below  the  beam ; 

and  either  (;  or  ^  or  both  may  be  negative ;  and  then  as  a  limit- 
ing case  we  may  have  tan  g  =  oo,  and  g  =  90** ;  in  which  case  the 
beam  becomes  vertical  when  it  is  displaced  at  all,  and  may  have 
no  tendency  to  return  to  its  horizontal  position ;  and  thus  the 
sensibility  of  the  balance  may  be  very  gpreat,  but  there  may  be 
no  stability,  and  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  is  not  satisfied  : 
this  last  condition  therefore  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  second, 
and  the  two  must  be  adjusted  as  is  practically  most  convenient. 
61  .]|  Although  in  all  cases  it  is  possible,  and  in  most  cas^s 
scarcely  less  general,  to  refer  forces  and  conditions  of  equilibrium 
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to  rectangular  ooordinates^  yet  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  the 
forms  which  the  reduced  resultants  take^  if  the  coordinate  axes 
are  oblique. 

Let  the  angle  of  ordination  be  <a  ;  let  the  forces  be  p^^  Ps^.  .  .f«  ; 
(^u^i),  {^%>y%),''X^nf  yn)  their  points  of  application ;  PuPu  -Pn 
the  perpendiculars  from  the  origin  on  their  lines  of  action; 
flii^i,  a^pty ...  a,^,  the  angles  between  the  perpendiculars  to  the 
lines  of  action  and  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively ;  then,  em- 
ploying the  symbols  without  any  subscripts  as  the  type-symbols, 
we  have  for  the  line  of  action  of  p 

a*  cos  a +y  cos  ^— JO  =  0.  (69) 

Let  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  p 
and  has  its  line  of  action  parallel  to  that  of  p,  be  introduced  at 
the  origin ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  one  force  p  applied  at  {x,  y), 
there  are  (1)  a  parallel  and  equal  force  at  the  origin,  (2)  a  couple 
whose  arm  is  p  and  whose  force  is  p.  Let  the  former  be  resolved 
into  parts  along  the  coordinate  axes,  viz.  —  p  sin  a,  and  —  p  sin  /3 ; 
and  let  all  the  forces  be  similarly  reduced ;  let  x  and  y  be  the 
sums  of  the  resolved  parts  along  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respect- 
ively;  then 

—X  =  Pj  sinoi-f  p,  sina,4-...+P„8ina, 

=  2.P  sin  a ;  (70) 

— Y  =  Pj  sin^i  +  Pa  sin /3,  + . . . -f  p,  sin /3« 

=  XPsin^;  (71) 

and  therefore  if  r  is  the  resultant  of  x  and  of  y, 

R'  =  X«+2XYcosa)  +  Y'.  (72) 

And  let  o  be  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple :  then 

=  2.TP 

=  XP  (x  COS  a+y  cos  j8).  (73) 

If  the  impressed  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  r  =  0,  and  o  =  0 ; 

.-,     2.P  sin  a  =  0,         2.P  sin  /3  =  0,         XPJO  =  0. 

If  the  equations  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  impressed  forces 
are  given,  that  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  may  thus  be 
found ;  let  the  equation  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  be 

X  cos  Oj  +^  cos  /3i  "Pi  ,=  0, 

X  cos  at-\-y  COB  p^—Pt  =  0, 


X  cos  O^  -hy  cos  Pn—Pn  =   0  ;  J 
price,  VOL.  111.  L 
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then  in  reference  to  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  re- 
sultant^ ^,vp  =  0  ;  therefore  we  have 

XP(;rco8a+y  oos/3— j»)  =  0, 
a?XPC08a+y  S.PCos/3— XPj»  =  0.  (74) 

62.3  On  referring  to  Arts.  68  and  59  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
effects  of  a  system  of  forces  acting  in  one  plane  as  to  translation 
and  as  to  rotation  depend  on  E  and  g^  since  these  are  respect- 
ively the  resultant  of  translation  and  the  moment  of  the  re- 
sultant couple  with  respect  to  an  arbitrarily  chosen  orig^.  It 
will  be  observed  that  r  is  independent  of  the  origin  and  of  the 
coordinate  axes^  being  the  same  whatever  they  are ;  it  is  accord- 
ingly an  invariant.  But  not  so  is  G^  which  is  equal  to  2.tj),  and 
consequently  depends  on  the  origin,  though  it  is  independent  of 
the  coordinate  axes ;  thus  the  value  of  it  varies  according  as  the 
point  varies  in  reference  to  which  it  is  estimat-ed.  The  general 
value  of  it  is  determined  as  follows  : 

Let  Go  be  the  value  of  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple 
with  reference  to  (iP«,yo);  and  let  (sffjf)  be  a  point  in  the 
action-line  of  p  with  respect  to  (a?o,  ^0);  so  that  a?  =  a?«+a?', 
^  =  ^0  +/ ;  then  from  (61), 

Go  ='Yar'— x/ 

=  y(ar-;ro)-x(^-^o) 

=  G-Y;ro  +  xyo.  (75) 

The  following  are  theorems  deduced  from  this  equation  : 

(1)  On  comparing  (75)  with  the  equation  of  the  action-line  of 
the  resultant  given  in  (61),  it  is  seen  that  if  the  right-hand 
member  vanishes,  that  is,  if  the  point  (^To,  y©)  is  on  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant  of  translation,  60  =  0  ;  that  is,  the 
moment  of  the  resultant  couple  vanishes  for  all  points  on  the 
line  of  action  of  the  resultant,  and  this  is  the  absolutely  least 
value  of  G. 

(2)  If  Go  is  a  constant,  the  locus  of  (x^,  y^)  is  a  straight  line 
parallel  to  the  action-line  of  the  resultant ;  hence  for  all  points 
in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  action-line  of  the  resultant,  the 
moment  of  the  resultant  couple  is  the  same. 

(3)  If  the  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  so  that  x  =  y  =  G  =  0, 
Go  =  0;  so  that  if  a  system  of  forces  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
moment  of  the  resultant  couple  vanishes  for  all  points  in  the 
plane  of  the  forces. 
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(4)  If  the  system  of  forces  is  reducible  to  a  couple,  in  which 
case  R  =  0,  that  is,  x  =  y  =  0,  g©  =  g  ;  consequently  the  mo- 
ment of  that  couple  is  the  same  for  all  points  in  the  plane  of  the 
forces. 

(5)  If  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple  vanishes  for  three 
points  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  which  are  not  in  the  same 
straight  line,  the  system  is  in  equilibrium.  For  if  (^o^i)> 
(^«i  1/7)9  (^s>  ys)  are  three  points  in  the  plane  of  the  forces,  and 
with  reference  to  them  we  have 

G-Y4?,  +  X^j  =  0, 
G-Yar,  +  x^,  =  0,    y  (76) 

G-Yar3  +  xy,  =  0;  J 
then  eliminating  x  and  y  we  have 

but  the  second  factor  of  the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  is 
twice  the  area  of  the  triangle  of  which  the  three  given  points 
are  the  angular  points ;  and  as  they  are  not  in  the  same  straight 
line,  it  does  not  vanish :  consequently  g  =  0 ;  and  similarly 
X  =  0,  Y  =  0  ;   and  therefore  the  system  is  in  equilibrium. 

(6)  Hence  if  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple  of  the  system 
vanishes  for  three  points  in  the  plane  which  are  not  in  the  same 
straight  line,  it  also  vanishes  for  all  points  in  the  plane. 

(7)  If  the  moments  of  the  resultant  couples  of  a  system  are 
given  for  three  points  not  in  the  same  straight  line,  the  moment 
Go  is  given  for  every  other  point  (ar©,  ^0)  of  the  plane.  The  given 
equations  are 

Gi  =  G  +  Yar,-X^i,   ^ 

Ga  =  G  +  Ya^a-Xy,,      ^  (77) 

G3  =  G  +  Yar,  — Xy3;  ^ 

from  which  g,  x,  y  may  be  determined ;  and  consequently  Go, 
of  which  the  value  is  given  in  (75),  may  be  found. 

63.]  The  preceding  investigations  on  the  composition  of  forces 
in  one  plane  have  depended  on  the  magnitude,  line  of  action, 
and  direction  of  the  acting  forces ;  but,  the  principle  of  trans- 
missibility  having  been  applied,  have  been  independent  of  the 
points  of  application  of  the  forces.  I  come  now  to  the  problem 
analogous  to  that  of  Art.  56,  and  propose  to  consider  a  case  in 
which  the  last  incidents  are  required ;  viz.  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  equilibrium-system  of  forces  in  a 

L  2 
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plane  will  also  be  in  equilibrium^  when  the  body  is  displaced  in 

the  most  general  manner  in  the  plane ;  the  mag^tudes^  points 

of  application  in  the  body^  and  directions  of  the  forces  being  the 

same  as  before  the  displacement^  and  the  lines  of  action  in  the 

new  position  of  the  body  being  parallel  to  those  in  the  former 

position ;  or^  in  other  words^  when  the  action-lines  of  the  forces 

are  all  turned  in  the  same  direction  through  the  same  angle  in 

the  plane  of  the  forces. 

Let  us  take  two  systems  of  rectangular  coordinate  axes^  one 

of  {x,  y)  fixed  in  the  body,  and  the  other  of  (a<,  y^  fixed  in  the 

plane  of  the  forces;    and  let  these   coincide  in  the  original 

position  of  the  body.    Let  the  body  be  shifted  through  distances 

{^•3  ^o)  respectively,  parallel  to  the  original  fixed  axes,  so  that  the 

origin  of  the  axes  fixed  in  the  body  is  brought  to  the  point 

(x^,  y^) ;   and  let  the  body  be  turned  through  the  angle  6  about 

an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces,  and  passing 

through  (dr«,  jr«) :  then,  if  (s/,  y)  is  in  reference  to  the  axes  fixed 

in  space  the  same  point  as  (Xy  y)  in  reference  to  the  axes  fixed  in 

the  body, 

a?'=  x^-^xcose—ysmOy'^ 

/:=  y^-^x  sin  O-^-y  COB  6.  J  ^     ' 

Now  as  the  system  of  forces  is  in  equilibrium  in  the  original 
and  in  the  new  positions  of  the  body,  and  as  the  lines  of  action 
of  a  force  in  the  new  position  is  parallel  to  that  in  the  former 
position,  we  have 

XP  cos  a  =  2.P  sin  a  =  2.P  {x  sin  a—y  cos  a)  =  0,  (79) 

2.P  (^sin  a— /cos  a)  =  0  ;  (80) 

let  the  values  of  a^y  y  which  are  given  in  (78)  be  substituted  in 
(80):  then 

Xq  2.P  sin  a— y©  2.P  cos  o 

+  cos  ^  2.P  {x  sin  a—y  cos  a)— sin  6  s.p  {x  cos  a  +y  sin  a)  =  0.    (81) 

As  the  first  three  terms  of  this  expression  vanish  by  reason  of 
(79),  we  must  have  also 

2.P  (a?  cos  a -l-y  sin  a)  =  0;  (82) 

and  as  this  is  independent  of  x^,  y^y  and  0,  it  holds  good  for  all 
displacements  of  the  body,  and  gives  a  fourth  relation  to  be 
satisfied  by  the  forces  and  the  points  of  application,  when  the 
system  is  in  equilibrium,  whatever  is  the  displacement  of  the 
body,  so  long  as  the  plane  of  the  forces  is  the  same  and  the 
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displacement  of  rotation  is  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  forces.  Hence  four  conditions  must  be  satisfied, 
three  in  (79),  and  one  in  (82)  when  the  equilibrium-system 
satisfies  the  stated  requirement. 

The  condition  (82)  admits  of  the  following  interpretation. 
Let  the  point  of  application  of  each  force  be  referred  to  polar 
coordinates,  the  original  origin  being  the  pole,  and  the  fixed 
dP-axis  the  prime  radius.  Let  (r,  $)  be  the  point  of  application 
of  P,  and  let  p  be  resolved  along  and  perpendicularly  to  the 
radius  vector.  Let  u  be  the  component  along  the  radius  vector 
and  acting  irom  the  pole,  and  let  u  be  called  the  central  com^ 
ponent;  let  v  be  the  component  acting  perpendicularly  to  the 
radius  vector,  and  tending  to  increase  Oy  and  let  it  be  called  the 
transversal  component;  all  these  being  type-symbols,  and  type- 
names.     Then 

u  =  Pcos(a  — ^) 

P(arco8a-f^sina). 
""  r 

V  =  Psin(o--d) 

__  p(irsino— ycoso) 
"  r  ' 

.-.     2.P  (a:cosa+y  sina)  =  2.vr  =  H,  say:  (83) 

2.p(j'8ina— ycosa)  =  xvr  =  G.  (84) 

Thus  H,  which  represents  (82),  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of 
each  central  component  and  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  its 
point  of  application.  Let  h  be  called  tAe  radial  moment*.  As 
the  lines  of  action  of  all  the  central  components  pass  through 
the  origin,  they  produce  no  pressure  of  rotation  about  that 
point  j  consequently  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple  is  due 
to  the  transversal  components  only ;  and  evidently,  as  in  (84), 
G  =  j.vr. 

Thus  if  an  equilibrium-system  of  forces  in  one  plane  is  also 
in  equilibrium  after  the  displacement  of  the  body,  subject  to  the 
stated  conditions,  the  requisite  relations  of  the  forces  are  given 
by  the  four  conditions 

X  =  Y  =  G  =  H  =  0.  (85) 

The  first  three  being  requisite  so  that  the  system  should  be  an 
equilibrium-system  in  its  original  position ;   and  the  last  being 

*  Grerman  writers  on  Mechanics  caU  H  "Fliehmomente;"  see  Dr.  Suhweins 
in  CreUe's  Journal,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  p.  77. 
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an  additional  condition  so  that  it  should  be  an  equilibrium- 
system  after  displacement. 

64.3  Suppose  now  one  force  to  be  taken  out  of  this  equi- 
librimn-system^  and  to  be  replaced  by  an  equal  one  acting  at  the 
same  point  of  application  and  along  the  same  line  of  action  but 
in  an  opposite  direction ;  then  this  new  force  is  the  resultant  of 
all  the  other  remaining  forces.  Let  us  slightly  modify  the 
system  as  before  conceived^  and  suppose  it  to  consist  of  (ft  +  1) 
forces^  viz.  n  forces^  Pi,  p,,  . . .  Pj^  of  which  the  points  of  applica- 
tion are  {Xi^jfi),  (ar„  y »)>... (^«j  y«)j  and  of  —  e,  of  which  the  point 
of  application  is  {x,  y),  and  a  the  angle  at  which  its  line  of 
action  is  inclined  to  the  ^-axis.  Let  this  be  an  equilibrium- 
system^  then  a  is  the  resultant  of  the  other  n  forces ;  let  it  also 
be  an  equilibrium-syBtem  after  an  arbitrary  displacement  j  then 
the  four  conditions  (85)  become 

X  =  XP  cos  a  =  B  cos  a;  y  =  xp  sin  a  =  a  sin  a ;  (86) 
G  =  S.P  {x  sin  a— y  cos  a)  =  R  (^  sin  a— y  cosa) ;  (87) 
H  =  2.p(arcosa-t-ysina)  =  a  (ir  cos  a -f^  sin  a).  (88) 

Now  (w,  y)  is  the  point  of  application  of  r,  and  is  the  same  for 
all  positions  of  the  body ;  that  is^  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces 
and  their  points  of  applications  being  unaltered^  if  these  lines 
of  action  are  all  turned  in  the  same  direction  through  equal 
angles  in  the  plane  of  the  forces,  the  resultant  will  always  be 
applied  at  {x,  y),  its  magnitude  being  unaltered,  and  its  line  of 
action  being  turned  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  through  the  same 
angle  as  the  lines  of  action  of  the  other  forces.  The  point  (x,  y) 
is  for  this  reason  called  tAe  centre  of  the  farces ,  and  its  position 
is  determined  by  means  of  (87)  and  (88).  Thus  let  the  moment 
of  the  resultant  couple  of  the  n  forces  p„  p.,  ...  p,  be  G,  and  let 
the  radial  moment  of  the  same  forces  be  h  ;  then  we  have 

G  =  R(^sina— y  cosa),  (89) 

H  =  E  (^  cos  a  -\-y  sin  a) :  (90) 

Hcosa  +  osina       hx  +  oy 


whence  x  = 


y  = 


a  a* 

H  sin  a— G  cos  a        hy— GX 


(91) 


a  R» 

and  these  assign  the  position  of  the  centre  of  the  forces. 
If  the  system  consists  of  parallel  forces, 

H  =s  cos  a  2.VX  -h  sin  a  2.p^,        g  =  sin  a  xpar— cos  a  xpy. 
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and  consequently 

-  =  — .         i^  =  -/,  (92) 

which  are  the  same  values  as  (52). 

65.]  The  centre  of  two  forces  acting  in  a  plane  on  two  given 
points  may  he  determined  in  the  following  manner  hy  a  geo- 
metrical construction.  Let  the  forces  he  p^  q^  and  let  their 
points  of  application  be  a  and  b  ;  let  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
forces  meet  in  o ;  describe  a  circle  passing  through  o^  a^  B ;  and 
let  oc  be  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  n,  and  let  it  cut  the 
circle  in  c ;  then  c  is  the  centre  of  p,  Q.  Whatever  is  the  posi- 
tion of  o  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  between  a  and  b,  and 
suppose  it  to  be  at  o',  the  angles  ao'b,  bo'c,  co'a  are  equal 
severally  to  aob^  boc^  coa;  so  that  the  action-lines  of  all  the 
forces  are  turned  through  equal  angles  in  the  plane  of  the  forces^ 
as  long  as  o  is  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle;  and  as  the 
equilibrating  relation  between  t,  q^  b.  depends  on  these  angles 
ordy,  it  is  the  same  whatever  is  the  position  of  o' :  but  in  all 
cases  c  remains  the  same ;  therefore  c  is  the  centre  of  the  forces. 

66.]  The  radial  moment  of  which  the  value  is  given  in  (83) 
has  the  following  properties : 

(1)  Since  h  =  s.ur  =  xporcosa+xpysina,  it  appears  that 
the  radial  moment  of  the  whole  system  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  radial  moments  of  the  two  systems  of  the  resolved  forces 
along  the  axes. 

(2)  It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  the  radial  moment  is  not 
altered^  whatever  is  the  position  of  the  coordinate  axes^  if  the 
origin  remains  the  same. 

(3)  If  the  origin  be  moved  to  the  point  (;ro,  y©) ;  so  that,  if 
ar',  y  are  the  coordinates  at  the  new  origin, 

then        2.ru  =  xp  (a<cos  a-f /sin  a)  +Xo  2.P  cos  a+^o  2.P  sin  a 

=  2./u'  +  a?o  2.P  cos  a+^o  2-A  sin  a;  (93) 

so  that  if  Ho  is  its  value  at  {x^,  y^), 

H  =  Ho  +  aroX-H^oY; 

.•.       Ho=  H  — XOTo  — Y^o;  (94) 

and  thus  the  radial  moment  varies  with  the  position  of  the  origin 
to  which  it  is  referred. 
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If  (^0^  ^0)  is  a  point  at  which  the  central  moment  vanishes^ 
that  is^  at  which  Hq  =  0^  then 

xa?p4-Yyo  =  H;  (95) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line^  of  which  x^j  y«  are  the 
coordinates;  and  consequently  at  any  point  in  this  line  the 
radial  moment  vanishes.  This  line  is  called  tAe  line  of  radial 
moments. 

On  comparing  this  equation  with  (88)  and  (90)  it  appears  that 
the  centre  of  the  forces  lies  on  this  line  of  radial  moments ;  and 
as  it  alsoj  as  it  appears  irom  (87)  and  (89),  lies  in  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant;  the  centre  of  forces  is  at  the  intersection 
of  these  two  lines,  and  these  two  lines  intersect,  as  their  equa- 
tions shew,  at  right  angles. 

From  (94)  a  series  of  theorems  may  be  inferred  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  inferred  in  Art.  62,  from  (75). 

67.]  If  the  system  of  forces  in  its  original  condition  is  re- 
ducible to  a  couple,  so  that  x.v  cos  a  =  0,  a.P  sin  a  =  0,  but  that 
6  =  2.P  (;r  sin  a^j/  cos  a)  does  not  vanish ;  and  if  after  the  dis- 
placement the  system  is  an  equilibrium-system,  then  from  (81), 

2  P  (a?  sin  o— y  cos  a)       G  ,     , 

tan^=  — ) -^—. — (  =  -;  (96) 

S.p(;rcosa+y  siua)       H  ^     ' 

and  thus  the  angle  is  assigned  through  which  the  sj^stem  must 
be  turned,  so  as  to  be  brought  into  an  equilibrium-system.  This 
result  is  also  manifest  from  the  following  reasoning. 

Let  the  forces  of  the  couple  to  which  the  original  system  is 
equivalent  be  Pj,  —  Pi  ;  and  let  their  points  of  applications  be 
(^i>  yi)  (^f >  y%)  and  let  o  be  the  angle  between  their  action-lines 
and  the  ;r-axis ;  and  let  r  be  the  distance  between  their  points 
of  application,  and  6  the  angle  between  this  line  and  the  action - 
lines  of  the  forces.  Then  if  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  are 
turned  through  an  angle  0  towards  the  line  r,  these  lines  will 
lie  along  r  and  the  two  forces  will  neutralize  each  other,  and  the 
system  will  become  an  equilibrium-system.  Now  G  =  p^  r  sin  ^, 
H  =  Pi  {^Tj— ;r,)coso-f  (^1— y,)sino}  =  p^rcos^: 

.-.     tan^  =  -: 

H 

which  is  the  same  result  as  (96). 
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Section  4. — Qmposition  and  resolution  of  forces  acting  on  a 
rigid  body  or  system  of  material  particles  in  any  directions. 

68.3  We  proceed  now  to  the  most  general  case  of  statical 
forces  acting  in  any  directions  on  a  rigid  body  or  system  of 
material  particles  in  space. 

Let  any  pointy  either  of  the  body,  or  rigidly  connected  with 
it^  be  taken  as  the  origin,  and  let  a  system  of  rectangular  co- 
ordinate axes  originate  at  it.  Let  the  forces  be  Pi,  p,, . . .  p« ;  the 
direction-angles  of  their  lines  of  action,  Oi,  /3i,  yi,  a,, /3„  y«,  ... 
^i  Pnf  Yn'f  ^  point  in  the  line  of  application  of  each  {x^,  y^,  z^), 
(dr„  y„  Zt)y. .  .(iPH>  y»»  ^n)  >  ^^^  perpendiculars  from  the  origin  on 
their  lines  of  action,  p^,  jt?„  ...^, ;  and  of  these  quantities  let 
the  types  be  p,  a,  /3,  y,  {x,  y,  z),p.  At  the  origin  o,  fig.  35,  let 
there  be  introduced  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  each  of 
which  is  equal  to  p,  and  has  its  line  of  action  parallel  to  that  of 
p;  from  o  let  the  perpendicular  od  (=  jo)  be  drawn  to  the  line 
of  action  of  p  :  then,  instead  of  the  original  p,  we  have  p  at  o 
equal  to  the  former  force  and  acting  in  the  same  direction  along 
a  parallel  line  of  action,  and  a  couple  each  of  whose  forces  is  p, 
whose  arm  is  od,  and  whose  rotation-axis  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  podp  :  and  let  a  similar  process  be  performed  on  all 
the  other  forces.  As  to  the  force  of  translation  at  o,  let  p  be 
resolved  into  three  components  p  cos  a,  p  cos  /3,  p  cos  y  along  the 
axes  of  X,  y,  z  respectively ;  and  let  x,  y,  z  be  the  sums  of  the 
resolved  parts  of  all  the  forces  along  these  axes ;  then 

X  =  Pi  COSOi  4- Pa  cos  Oa-f  ...  -f  P»  COS  a^ 

=  2.P  cos  a  ;  (97) 

Y  =  Pj  cosj3i-f  p,  cosj39+...+p«cos/3„ 

=  2.P  cos  /3  ;  (98) 

Z  =  Pi  cos  y,  +P,  cos  y,  4  ...  +P^  COS  y» 
=  2.PC0Sy;  (99) 

and  consequently,  if  r  is  the  resultant  of  these  three  forces, 

R»  =  X>-fY«+Z«  j  (100) 

and  if  a,  5,  c  are  the  direction-angles  of  the  line  of  action  of  R, 

cosa  =  -,        C08i  =  -,         cosc  =  -;  (101) 

r'  r  r  ^       ' 

so  that  the  magnitude,  the  line  of  action,  and  the  direction  of  r 
are  known. 
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As  to  the  couple  which  arises  from  f^  its  moment  is  vp  :  and 
as  j9  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  origin  on  a  line  pass- 
ing through  a  point  (x^  y,  z),  and  having  direction-angles^  a,  p,  y, 
jp*  =  (ycosy— 2rcosj3)*  +  (2?cosa— a?cosy)*  +  (a?cos/3— ycosa)* ; 
and  as  the  rotation-axis  of  the  couple  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  passing  through  the  origin  and  containing  this  line^  its 
direction-cosines  are 

y  cosy— ;? cos /3      r cos  a— a? cosy      a:cos/3— y  cosa      /-^o\ 
, , ;    (102) 

p  p  p 

in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Article  (52)  let  us  resolve  the 
moment-axis  of  the  couple  along  the  three  coordinate  axes; 
then  the  resolved  parts  are  p(ycosy— ^cos/3),  p (2? cos o—;r  cosy), 
p  (orcos  p—y  cos  a),  which  are  the  moment-axes  of  the  three  com- 
ponent couples^  and  whose  rotation-axes  are  along  the  three 
coordinate  axes.  Let  the  couples  corresponding  to  all  the  im- 
pressed forces  be  similarly  resolved,  and  let  l,  m,  N  be  the  sums 
of  the  moment-axes  of  those  couples  whose  rotation-axes  are 
severally  along  the  three  coordinate  axes :  so  that  by  reason  of 
(30)  Article  49, 

L  =  Pi(yiCOsy,-;2:iCOS/80  +  .  .-fP*(y«oosy,-j?«cos^,)j(103) 

.".     L  =  2.p(ycosy— 2JC0S/3);  I 
similarly      m  =  2.P  {z  cos  a— ;r  cos  y))r  (1  ^4) 

N  =  2.P  {x  cos  j3— y  cos  a) ;  J 
and  if  G  is  the  resultant  moment-axis  of  these  three  couples, 

G«  =  L"  +  M"-f  N»;  (105) 

and  if  the  direction-angles  of  the  resultant  rotation-axis  are 
cosA=-,       cosu=-,       C08i;  =  -;  (106; 

G  '^         G  G 

so  that  both  the  moment-axis  and  the  rotation-axis  of  the  re- 
sultant couple  are  determined.  Thus  the  forces  are  reduced  to 
a  force  of  translation,  viz.  r,  acting  at  the  origin,  and  to  a 
couple  G,  whose  axis  is  determined  by  (105)  and  (106). 

69.]  The  formulae  (104)  require  closer  consideration;  the 
right-hand  member  of  each  of  the  equations  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  aflFected  with  a  positive,  and  the  other 
with  a  negative  sign.  Thus  l  is  composed  of  two  sets  of  coaxal 
couples,  viz.  2.py  cosy  and  —  2.P^cosj3;  the  former  of  which  is 
the  sum  of  a  system  of  couples,  the  force  in  each  of  which  is  the 
^-component  of  the  impressed  force,  and  the  arm  is  tlie  y-ordi- 
nate  of  its  point  of  application ;  and  in  the  latter  system,  the 
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force  of  each  couple  is  the  ^-component  of  the  impressed  force, 
and  the  arm  is  the  2:-ordinate  of  its  point  of  application.  Ima- 
gine  therefore  the  force  p  to  be^  at  its  point  of  application, 
resolved  into  three  components  along  lines  parallel  to  the  co- 
ordinate axes ;  and  let  these  be  p  cos  a,  vcosp,  P  cos  y ;  and  let 
couples  be  considered  positive,  which  having  for  their  rotation- 
axes  severally  the  axes  of  x,  y,  and  z,  tend  to  turn  the  body 
from  the  y-axis  to  the  z-Bjds,  from  the  2:.axis  to  the  ;r-axis,  from 
the  ;r-axis  to  the  y-axis;  and  let  those  couples  be  negative 
which  act  in  a  contrary  direction :  which  arrangement,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  cyclical.  Now  consider  pcosy;  and,  jBg.  36, 
introduce  at  m  and  at  o  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  equal  to 
it  and  acting  parallel  to  its  line  of  action ;  so  that  we  have  a 
parallel  and  equal  force  acting  at  o,  and  two  couples,  of  one  of 
which  the  arm  is  cm,  and  of  the  other  the  arm  is  mn  ;  of  which 
the  former  has  the  axis  of  y  for  its  rotation-axis  and  is  negative, 
and  the  latter  has  the  axis  of  x  for  its  rotation-axis  and  is 
positive ;  hence  p  cos  y  acting  at  p  is  replaced  by 

A  parallel  and  equal  force,  =  p  cos  y,  acting  at  o. 
And  a  couple  whose  moment  is  pcosyy,  and  whose  rota- 
tion-axis is  the  axis  of  r. 
And  a  couple  whose  moment  is  —  Pcosy;r,  and  whose  rota- 
tion-axis is  the  axis  of  y. 
By  a  similar  process  will  p  cos  a  and  p  cos  /3  be  replaced :  and 
the  same  process  having  been  performed  on  all  the  impressed 
forces,  we  have  ultimately 

2.P  cos  a  acting  at  o  along  the  axis  of  x, 

l.Pcos/3 -     -     -     -   y* 

3.Pcosy .-0; 

and  the  couples  whose  moments  are 

3.p(ycosy— -2:cos/3),  the  rotation-axis  of  which  is  the  axis  of  a?, 

2.p(^cosa— ;rcosy),  ------------- y, 

2.p(a:cos/3— ycoso), --;?, 

which  results  are  the  same  as  those  investigated  in  the  preceding 
Article. 

The  principle  on  which  signs  are  affixed  to  couples  is  of 
course  arbitrary;  we  have  chosen  one  depending  on  the  order 
of  the  letters  which  distinguish  the  coordinate  axes ;  the  con- 
ventionality of  the  sign  and  direction  is  involved  in  the  sign 
of  j9  in  (102),  which  may  be  either  positive  or  negative. 

M    % 
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70.]|  The  system  of  forces  being  thus  reduced  to  a  force  of 
translation  r^  the  line  of  action  of  which  passes  through  the 
origin^  an  arbitrarily  chosen  pointy  and  to  a  couple  whose 
moment  is  g^  there  are  four  cases  separately  to  be  considered : 
(1)  when  &  =  G  =  Oj  and  the  body  is  at  rest  because  there  is 
neither  a  force  of  translation  nor  a  couple  acting  on  it;  in  which 
case  we  have  an  equilibrium-system ;  (2)  when  b  =  0^  and  g 
has  a  finite  magnitude^  in  which  case  the  system  is  reducible  to 
a  couple  the  direction  of  whose  rotation-axis  is  assigned  by  (106) ; 
(3)  when  G  =  0^  and  b  has  a  finite  magnitude^  in  which  case  the 
system  is  reduced  to  a  single  force  of  translation  the  line  of 
action  of  which  passes  through  the  origin;  (4)  when  r  and  G 
are  both  of  finite  magnitude ;  in  this  last  case  also  if  the  line  of 
action  of  r  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  of  g^  b.  and  these  two 
forces  having  lines  of  action  in  the  same  plane  are  reducible  to  a 
single  force  =  B,  and  we  have  the  third  case.  All  these  cases 
will  be  considered  in  the  following  pages. 

Let  us  first  take  the  case  when  b  =  g  =  0 ;  that  is^  when  the 
particle  at  the  arbitrarily  chosen  origin  is  at  rest^  and  when 
there  is  no  tendency  to  rotation  about  any  axis  passing  through 
that  pointy  so  that  the  whole  system  is  in  equilibrium  :  and  by 
reason  of  (100)  and  (105)  we  have 

x  =  0,         Y  =  0,         z  =  0;  (107) 

L  =  0,         M  =  0,         N  =  0;  (108) 

or,       5.Pcosa  =  0,       3.Pcos/3  =  0,       2.Pcosy=0;  (109) 

3.p(yco8y— 2;cosj3)  =  0,  ^ 

2.p(<2rcosa— orcosy)  =  0,   V  (HO) 

2.P  {x  cos/3  — y  cos  a)  =  0 ;  J 

which  are  six  independent  conditions  to  be  satisfied  for  an  equi- 
librium-system ;  that  is,  the  sums  of  the  resolved  parts  of  the 
forces  along  any  three  rectangular  axes  vanish ;  and  the  sums  of 
the  moments  of  the  couples  whose  rotation-axes  coincide  with 
the  axes  of  any  system  of  rectangular  coordinates  also  vanish. 

The  following  is  an  example  in  which  the  preceding  conditions 
are  required : 

Three  planes,  whose  equations  are 

A^x-\-B^y-^c^z  =  0, 

Aa^  +  B,y-f  0,-?  =  0, 

A,^+B,y  +  c,-2;  =  0, 
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meet  at  the  origin,  and  support  between  them  a  heavy  sphere  of 
weight  w :  determine  the  pressure  on  each  of  the  planes. 

Let  the  axis  of  z  be  taken  in  a  vertical  direction ;  and  let  the 
pressures  on  the  planes  be  R^,  Ra,  R, ;  the  lines  of  action  of  which 
are  of  course  normal  to  the  planes ;  and  let  the  equations  of  the 
planes  be  such  as  to  satisfy  in  each  the  condition,  a*  +  b*  -f  c*  =  1 : 
then  (109)  become 

R|  Aj  +  Rj  A  J -l- Rj  Aj  ^  U, 
RjBi-f  RaBa  +  RsBj  =  0, 
RiCi+RaCa-hRjCa  =  W; 

from  which  we  have,  using  the  notation  of  determinants, 

_  S.  +  AaBj  S.  +  AjBi  J.  +  AiBj 

Ri   —   W ,       Ra  ^—   "  ■  •       Ra  .^  W  "~  —    —  —  \ 

S.  +  A,BjCj  2.  +  A,B,Ci  J.+A,B,C, 

and  ^'  "•  *' 


AaBs-^BaAj  AjBj  — BjAj  AiBa—^B^Aa 

As  the  six  conditions  given  in  (107)  and  (108)  are  all  that  can 
be  required  in  the  most  general  case  for  the  equilibrium  of  a 
body  under  the  action  of  given  forces,  they  shew  that  such  a 
body  has  six  degrees  of  freedom,  which  they  severally  neutralize. 
These  are  three  displacements  of  translation  along  any  three 
lines  which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  three  displace- 
ments of  rotation  about  three  lines  which  are  also  perpendicular 
to  each  other.  These  conditions  are  also  equivalent  to  three  dis- 
placements of  translation  along  any  three  lines  which  are  not  all 
in  the  same  plane,  and  to  three  rotations  about  any  three  lines 
which  are  similarly  not  in  the  same  plane. 

71.]  These  conditions  of  an  equilibrium-system  admit  of  the 
following  geometrical  interpretation.  Let  (or,  y,  z)  be  any  point 
in  space ;  then  since  x  =  y  =  z  =  0, 

xa:-f-Yy  +  Z2:  =  0;  (111) 

and  replacing  x,  y,  z  by  those  equivdents  given  in  (109),  we 

^^^^  Pj  {x cos ai -\-y cos ^^-Vz cos y^ 

4-  Pa  {X  COS  tta  4-y  COS  ^j  +  ^  COS  y,) 

+ 

+  P„  {x  COS  a„  -f  y  COS  )3„  +  2:  COS  yO  =  0.  (11 2) 

Now  as  Xy  y,  z  are  the  coordinates  of  any  point  in  space, 
X  cos  a,  -\-y  cos  )3i  -f  ^  cos  y^  is  the  projection  on  the  line  of  action 
of  p,  of  the  distance  of  {x,  y,  z)  from  the  origin ;  and  therefore, 
as  the  origin  also  is  an  arbitrary  point,  this  equation  expresses 
the  following  theorem.     If  the  resultant  of  translation  of  a 
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system  of  forces  vanishes^  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  force 
and  of  the  projection  on  its  line  of  action  of  a  line  joining  two 
given  points  (fixed  arbitrarily)  is  equal  to  zero. 

Also  as  one  of  the  forces  of  this  system  is^  when  taken  in  an 
opposite  direction  along  its  action-line,  the  resultant  of  all  the 
others^  we  have  the  following  theorem : 

In  a  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body^  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  each  force  and  of  the  projection  on  its  line  of  action 
of  a  line  joining  two  given  points  fixed  arbitrarily^  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  resultant  of  translation  and  of  the  projection 
on  its  line  of  action  of  the  same  straight  line. 

Also  if  L  =  0,  M  =  0,  N  =  0,  then  multiplying  these  severally 
by  x,y,  z,  we  have       Lar  +  My  +  N^  =  0;  (113) 

and  replacing  them  by  their  values  given  in  (110),  we  have 
Pi  {(^i  cos  yi  — ^1  cos  j3i)  jr + (-?i  cos  oi  — ^Ti  cos y,)y 

+  {x^  cos  )3i  — 5^1  cos  a^z\ 
+ 

+  P,  {{Vn  COS  y^-z^  COS  ^J  iP+ (^«  COS  a^-x^  cos  yjy 

4-  {x^  cos  /3,-y«  cos  aj  ^}  =  0.     (114) 

Now  this  expression  admits   of  the   following  interpretation. 

The  equations  to  the  planes  passing  through  the  origin  and  the 

lines  of  action  of  the  forces  are 

(yiCOsyi— 2riCOSj3i)f -l-frjcosai— ariC0syi)»j  +  (drxC0Si8i— yjCOsaJfsrO,  "| 

• [(115) 

(yiiCOsy^-^„cos)3jf  4- (2r.cosa,-4r.cosy^)»;  +  (ar„cosi3,-y.cosa.)f  =0;  J 

and  if  Pi}P%,  <<  Pn  are  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  from 
the  origin  on  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces,  then 

/?j*=  (yjcosyi— ^:iC0S)3i)*  +  (iriC0sai— iriC0syi)'  +  (ariC0Sj3i— yiC08ai)%(116) 

with  similar  values  for  P2  ...Pn)  so  that,  if  dj,  5,  ...  5«are  the 
lengths  of  the  perpendiculars  from  (x,  y,  z)  on  the  planes  whose 
equations  are  given  in  (115), 

{y,cosy,—z^cosp^)x-\-{z,co8a^''X^cosy^)y-^{x,co8fii—yiCOsa^)z 

5i  = i(il7) 

Pi 

with  similar  values  for  da,  83 ...  d^;  and  thus  (114)  becomes, 

PijOi^  +  P.jOs^2  +  ...4-P,J»n^»=0.  (118) 

Suppose  that  along  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  lengths  are 
taken  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  forces,  and  thus 
proportional  to  Pj,  p„  . . .  p»  :  then  pjo  is  twice  the  area  of  the 
triangle  whose  vertex  is  at  the  origin,  and  of  which  the  base  is 
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the  straight  line  represented  by  p  :  and  as  d  is  the  perpendicular 
distance  from  {x,  y,  z)  on  the  plane  of  the  triangle,  vph  is  six 
times  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  whose  base  is  the  triangle 
and  whose  vertex  is  {x,  y,  z) ;  that  is,  whose  four  vertices  are  at 
the  origin,  the  point  {xy  y,  z),  and  the  two  extremities  of  the 
line  representative  of  P;  and  as  the  first  two  points,  viz.  the 
origin  and  (ar,  y,  z),  are  arbitrary,  this  equation  expresses  the 
following  theorem : 

If  at  any  point  the  resultant  couple  of  a  system  of  forces 
vanishes,  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  tetrahedra  which  have 
for  one  edge  lines  along  the  action-lines  of  the  forces  propor- 
tional to  the  forces  and  for  the  opposite  edge  the  line  joining  the 
given  point  and  any  other  fixed  point  in  space,  is  equal  to  zero. 

This  and  the  former  theorem  are  of  course  true  for  any  system 
of  forces  in  equilibrium ;  and  in  the  latter  theorem  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  base  of  each  tetrahedron  is  proportional  to  the 
moment  of  the  couple  which  corresponds  to  the  force. 

72.]  When  the  number  of  forces  of  which  an  equilibrium- 
system  consists  does  not  exceed  six,  equations  (109)  and  (110) 
contain  some  remarkable  theorems  concerning  their  lines  of 
action  and  points  of  application.  The  equations  of  equilibrium 
are  six  in  number,  and  the  symbols  of  the  forces  enter  into  them 
homogeneously  and  symmetrically  in  the  first  degree,  the  co- 
efficients being  functions  of  the  direction-cosines  and  current 
coordinates  of  the  action-lines  of  the  forces.  Consequently  if 
the  number  of  forces  does  not  exceed  six,  relations  exist  among 
these  coefficients ;  that  is,  amongst  the  elements  of  their  action- 
lines  ;  and  these  relations  express  geometrical  theorems. 

To  abridge  the  notation  I  shall  take  I,  m,n  to  be  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  action-line  of  p,  and  I  shall  employ  the  notation 
of  determinants.  In  consequence  of  the  former  assumption,  the 
equations  of  equilibrium  become 

3.P^  =  X,vm  =  x.vn  =^  0;  (119) 

^.Y{ny^mz)  =  3.P(/2'— w;r)  =  ^.Yirnx  —  ly)  =  0.  (120) 

If  the  equilibrium-system  consists  of  only  two  forces,  these 
equations  become 

Pi^i-fPa/a    =   Pi  W«i-hPa»2a   =    Pi^^i+Pa^a   =   0;  (121) 

Pi(^iyi-Wi^i)-f  Pa(«2y3  — ^^a'2'0   =   0, 
Pi  (^1^1  --Wiar,)  +  Pa(^a'2^a  —  «a  ^«)   =   0,      j.  (122) 

v^(m^x^-l^y,)  ^-v^{m^x^—Uy^)  =  0; 
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from  which  groups^  by  the  elimination  of  p,  and  p,^  we  have 


whence  it  is  evident  that  the  action-lines  of  the  forces  are  coin- 
cident^ the  forces  being  equal  and  acting  along  them  in  opposite 
directions. 

73.]  If  the  equilibrium-system  consists  of  three  forces^  then 
(119)  and  (120)  become 


»i«      c, 


'1} 


m 


If 


«i 


Si 


I. 


=  0; 


(123) 


frj  Z^  ^"  fl%  *P% 


=  0;      (124) 


'19  "'tf  '*% 

v\  ♦  1  """  Wj  .Tu         v^  Z^  "^  Wj  M^f ^ 

(123)  shews  that  the  action-lines  of  the  three  forces  are  parallel 
to  the  same  plane ;  and  (124)  shews  that  they  meet  in  a  point ; 
consequently  these  lines  meet  in  a  point  and  are  in  the  same 
plane.  These  equations  are  also  satisfied  when  the  action-lines 
are  parallel  and  lie  in  the  same  plane.  Hence  three  straight 
lines  can  be  the  action-lines  of  an  equilibrium -system  only  when 
they  meet  in  a  point  and  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

lA!^  If  the  equilibrium-system  consists  of  four  forces;  then 
we  have  the  following  equations  : 

Pi     A  +  P2^  +  Ps/j4-P4^4    =    0, 

Pi  Wi  -f =0, 

Pi  Wi+ =  0>. 

J'lCwiyi— w,-2'i)  +  p,(«,ya— w,irj,)  +  P3(?^,y3— f«,r,)4-P4(Ay4  — w^^4)  =  0, 

Pi  (^1-2^1  — «i^i)+ =^> 

Pi(«^iiri—  ^lyj-f =0. 

Let  the  ratios  of  Pi  :  p,  :  p,  :  P4  be  determineil  from  (125)  and  be 
denoted  by  the  letters  y,,  q^,  q^,  q^ ;  then  substituting  these  in 
the  several  equations  of  (126)  we  have 

niqiyi-\-n^q.,y^-{-n,q,y^  +  n,q,y^=:m,q,Zi-\-Pi2q2iri  +  m,qii:^'hM,q,z,  " 

A?i^i4- =in,q,Xi-\- 

»»i?i^i+ =  'i?iyi+ - 


(125) 


(121 


(12' 
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Let  U8  suppose  three  action-lines  to  be  given^  and  consider 
the  fourth  as  that  which  is  to  be  determined ;  so  that  w^,  y^,  «« 
are  variables  and  l^,  m^,  n^  are  undetermined  in  the  preceding 
equations.  Then  the  product  of  the  left-hand  members  equated 
to  that  of  the  right-hand  members  is^  in  terms  of  these  variables^ 
the  equation  to  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheets  the  three  equations 
in  (127)  being  those  of  three  fixed  lines  on  which  each  of  the 

lines  (^1,  Wj,  Wi), {l^,  m^,  n^)  rests ;   and  consequently  these 

four  lines  are  generators  of  the  surface  of  the  same  class ;  the 
three  lines  given  in  (127)  being  generators  of  the  surface  of  the 
other  class.  Hence  we  have  the  following  theorem :  If  an 
equilibrium-system  consists  of  four  forces^  their  lines  of  action 
must  be  generators  of  the  same  class  of  a  hyperboloid  of  one 
sheet. 

This  is  also  otherwise  evident ;  as  the  system  consists  of  four 
forces^  and  three  enter  homogeneously  into  the  six  equations  of 
equilibrium^  we  have  three  different  and  independent  relations 
which  contain  the  elements  of  the  lines  of  action  only.  Let  us 
consider  three  of  the  action-lines  to  be  given ;  then  the  action- 
line  of  the  fourth  must  satisfy  these  three  conditions.  Now  the 
equations  of  a  straight  line  in  space  contain  four  independent 
constants ;  three  of  these  may  be  satisfied  by  the  three  preceding 
conditions^  but  one  other  is  still  required  for  the  complete  de- 
termination of  the  line.  Such  a  condition  might  be  that  the 
line  should  meet  a  given  line.  Then  this  condition  leads  to  the 
following  result :  Let  the  four  action-lines  of  the  forces  be  called 
Pi>P%fPifPi'f  and  let  q  be  any  straight  line  which  meets  the 
first  three ;  then  as  the  moments  of  the  forces  vanish  about  any 
straight  line^  and  as  the  moments  of  the  first  three  vanish  about 
q  which  meets  their  action-lines ;  the  moment  of  ?«  also  vanishes 
about  it ;  and  consequently  p^  meets  q.  Let  four  several  posi^ 
tions  of  q  be  taken,  and  let  these  be  ji,  q^,  q^,  q^ ;  then  the  linejo* 
lies  on  all  these  lines.  But  this  relation  between  the  jo's  and  the 
^s  is  that  which  we  know  to  exist  between  the  generators  of  the 
two  classes  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet ;  viz.  every  line  of 
one  class  of  generating  lines  intersects  every  line  of  the  other 
class  of  generators.  Hence  any  four  lines  which  are  the  action- 
lines  of  an  equilibrium -system  of  four  forces  lie  on  the  surface  of 
a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet. 

As  the  cone  is  a  degenerate  form  of  a  hyperboloid,  so  does  it 
give  a  particular  case  of  the  preceding  theorem.     In  it  the 
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action-lines  of  the  forces  pass  through  the  same  pointy  and  they 
are  the  generating  lines  of  the  cone. 

75.]  If  the  equiUbrium-system  consists  of  five  forces,  only 
two  independent  conditions  can  be  derived  from  the  six  equa- 
tions of  equilibrium ;  and  consequently  if  the  action-lines  of 
four  forces  are  supposed  to  be  given,  we  have  only  two  con- 
ditions for  the  determination  of  that  of  the  fifth  force;  and 
accordingly  two  others  are  required ;  these  may  be  that  the  line 
should  pass  through  a  given  point  or  lie  in  a  given  plane. 

If  six  forces  constitute  an  equilibrium-system,  then  only  one 
Condition  can  be  obtained  from  the  six  equations  of  equilibrium ; 
tod  consequently  if  the  action-lines  of  five  forces  are  given,  that 
of  the  sixth  force  must  satisfy  three  other  conditions ;  that  is,  it 
may  lie  on  three  given  straight  lines,  or  it  may  pass  through 
a  given  point  and  intersect  a  given  straight  line. 

Six  straight  lines  Ailfilling  the  condition  requisite  that  they 
should  be  the  action-lines  of  forces  of  an  equilibrium-system  are 
said,  by  Professor  Sylvester ''^,  to  be  in  involution;  and  certain 
geometrical  relations  concerning  them  have  been  discovered  by 
him,  whereby  he  has  arrived  at  a  geometrical  construction  of  the 
sixth,  when  five  are  given.  M.  Chasles  has  added  to  Professor 
Sylvester's  paper  some  remarks  which  well  deserve  attention. 

If  an  equilibrium  system  consists  of  seven  forces,  the  ratios  of 
the  forces  can  be  determined  from  the  six  equations  of  equi- 
librium in  terms  of  the  elements  of  the  action-lines  of  the  forces ; 
and  if  an  arbitrary  magnitude  is  given  to  one  of  the  forces  those 
of  all  the  other  forces  will  also  be  given. 

76.]  We  now  come  to  the  second  case  mentioned  in  Art.  70, 
viz.  when  r  =  0  and  g  has  a  finite  value.  Here  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  e  is  independent  of  the  origin  and  of  the  coor- 
dinate axes ;  and  consequently  if  b  =  0  at  any  one  point,  this 
circumstance  holds  good  for  all  places  of  the  origin  and  for  all 
positions  of  the  coordinate  axes ;  and  accordingly  b  is  an  inva- 
riant. G,  however,  generally  depends  on  the  position  of  the 
origin ;  but  is  an  invariant  when  B  =  0  ;  because  the  system  of 
forces  is  in  this  case  reducible  to  a  couple  of  which  G  is  the 
moment ;  and  theorems  already  demonstrated  shew  that  the  efieet 
of  a  couple  is  the  same  so  long  as  its  moment  is  unaltered  and 
its  rotation-axis  is  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line. 

"^  Comptes  Rendus,  Tome  LII.  p.  741.     1861. 
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The  following  process  also  proves  that  if  B  =  0^  o  is  an  in- 
variant: 

Let  the  origin  be  transferred  to  {xo,yoj  ^o)>  and  let  l,,  Mo,  n©,  g© 
be  the  values  of  l^  m^  n^  o  corresponding  to  the  new  origin ;  then 

Lo  =  XP{(y— yo)  cosy— (^—2:0)  COS  i3} 

=  XP(ycosy— 2rcos)3)— yo2.pcosy4--^o2.pcosj3; 

Mo  =  M— xxTo  +  zaTo;   >  (128) 

No   =  N-Ya?o4-XyoJ. 

and  since  e  =  0,  x  =  y  =  z=0;  consequently  Lo  =  l,  m©  =  m. 
No  =  K^  Oo  =  G^  and  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple  is  the 
same  for  all  points  in  space;  and  thus  the  system  is  always 
equivalent  to  a  couple  whose  moment  is  G. 

77.]]  The  third  case  is  that  in  which  the  system  is  reducible 
to  a  single  force  of  translation.  If  at  the  arbitrarily  chosen 
origin j  G=Oj  and  £  has  a  finite  value^  in  reference  to  that  origin 
the  system  has  a  single  resultant  of  translation  acting  at  that 
origin ;  but  since  G  depends  on  the  position  of  the  origin^  as 
(128)  shew^  some  condition  or  conditions  are  required  so  that  the 
reduction  may  hold  good  for  all  origins. 

In  reference  to  any  arbitrarily  chosen  origin  let  e  be  the 
single  force  of  translation  to  which  the  system  is  reducible ;  let 
(a?,  y,  z)  be  its  point  of  application ;  a,  b,  c  the  direction-angles 
of  its  line  of  action ;  r  the  perpendicular  distance  firom  the 
origin  on  that  line ;   so  that 

r*=z{y  cos  C'-z  cos  by  -\-  {z  cos  a— ;r  cos  c)*  +  (4?  cos  J— y  cos  a)*. 

Let  there  be  introduced  at  the  origin  two  equal  and  opposite 
forces,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  E,  and  whose  line  of  action  is 
parallel  to  that  of  b  :  so  that  we  have  now  £  acting  at  the 
origin,  and  a  couple  whose  moment  is  £r ;  and  resolving  each 
of  these  along  the  three  coordinate  axes,  and  equating  the  re- 
solved parts  to  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
impressed  forces,  we  have 

R  cos  a  =  3.P  cos  a  =  X, 

B  cos  5  =  3.P  cos  )3  =  Y, 

R  cos  C  =  2.P  COS  y  =  Z  ; 

.-.       R«    =  X'  +  Y»  +  Z»  J 

N  2 
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4)  =  L  =  Zy-YZ,  1 
C)  =  M  =  HZ—ZXf     \ 


(129) 


B(yCOS  C— ;?  COS  i)  =  L   =  Zy— ' 
E(2f  COS  a— a?  COS 

£  (or  COS  4— y  COS  tf)  =  N  =  Y«— xy ; 

These  equations  are  not  independent^  and  so  do  not  assign  de- 
finite values  to  Tf^fZ:  they  are  subject  to  a  condition ;  for  if  we 
multiply  them  severally  by  x,  y,  z,  we  have 

LX  +  MY  +  NZ=0;  (130) 

and  this  relation  is  one  which  the  forces  must  satisfy  if  they  are 
reducible  to  a  single  resultant  of  translation. 

Now  Lx  +  MY+NZ  is  an  invariant;  being  independent  of  the 
position  of  the  origin,  and  of  any  particular  system  of  coordinate 
axes.  From  (128)  it  is  evident  that  it  is  independent  of  the 
position  of  the  origin ;  for  from  those  equations 

LoX  +  MoY  +  NoZ  =  LX  +  MY4-NZ. 

It  is  also  independent  of  the  position  of  the  coordinate  axes ; 
for  let  a  new  system  of  axes,  say  of  af,  y,  /,  originating  at  the 
same  point  be  connected  with  the  former  by  the  system  of  di- 
roction-cosines  g^ven  in  the  following  scheme  : 


X 

y 

Z 

of 

a, 

«s 

K 

*. 

h. 

/ 

Ci 

^a 

Cz 

(131) 


Let  x',  \\  z',  i/,  m',  n'  be  the  values  of  x,  y,  z,  l,  m,  n  re- 
spectively in  reference  to  the  new  coordinate  axes ;  so  that 

X  =  e?i  x'-f  5i  y'-i-  <?i  z', 
Y  =  a, x'4"  ^3^^+  c^z\ 
z  =  a,x'-f  J,y'+  c,z'; 

M  =  fl,  l'  4-  i,  M'-f  c,  n',    V 

N  =  «, l'4-  ^sM'-f  e?, n';^ 
with  also  corresponding  inverse  systems ;  so  that 

LX-f  MY-f  NZ   =   (ff,  X'  -I-  4i  Y'-f  t?i  z')L-|- -f 

=  \\rf,\.-\-a^U'\'a,v)-\- -f 

=  x'iZ  +  y'm'+z'n'; 
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and  thus  LX-fMY-f  nz  is  an  invariant  for  all  positions  of  the 

origin  and  of  the  coordinate  axes ;  and  if  it  vanishes,  the  system 

is  reducible  to  a  single  force  of  translation. 

78.]  Let  this  invariant  be  denoted  by  KB,  so  that,  R  being 

constant,  K  is  also  constant :  that  is,  let 

LX  +  MY  +  NZ  =  kr;  (132) 

then  we  have  the  following  interpretation  of  K.      Replacing 

L,  M,  N,  X,  Y,  z  by  their  values  given  in  (101)  and  (106),  we  have 

RG  {cos  a  cos  A  +  cos  p  cos  /!+ cos  y  cos  v}  =  KR ; 

consequently  if  </>  is  the  angle  between  the  action-line  of  R  and 

the  rotation-axis  of  g,  ,      ^ 

K  =  QCOB<f>;  (133) 

that  is,  K  is  the  component  of  G  along  the  action-line  of  R ;  and 
this  is  consequently  constant  for  all  origins  and  for  all  systems 
of  coordinate  axes. 

As  K  =  0,  when  the  system  of  forces  is  reducible  to  a  single 
resultant,  therefore,  from  (133),  </>  =  90°;  that  is,  the  rotation- 
axis  of  the  resultant-couple  is  perpendicular  to  the  action-line 
of  R,  and  consequently  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  of  trans- 
lation lies  in  the  plane  of  the  forces  of  the  resultant  couple; 
which  is  the  circumstance  alluded  to  in  the  fourth  case  in 
Art.  70.  Thus  there  are  three  forces  acting  in  the  plane  of  the 
couple :  viz.  r,  and  the  two  forces  of  the  couple.  These  may 
evidently  be  compounded  into  a  single  force.  As  the  arm  of 
the  couple  may  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane  without  alter- 
ing the  effect  of  the  couple,  let  it  be  so  arranged  that  the  line  of 
action  of  each  of  its  forces  may  be  parallel  to  that  of  R ;  and  thus 
if  R^  is  a  force  and  a  an  arm  such  that  Bfa  =  G,  we  shall  have 
three  parallel  forces  r',  —  r',  and  r  acting  in  one  and  the  same 
plane,  and  these  manifestly  have  a  single  resultant,  whose  mag- 
nitude is  r. 

Its  position,  or  the  equations  which  determine  the  position  of 
the  action-line  of  this  resultant,  may  be  found  as  follows :  As 
(jr,  y,  z)  in  (129)  is  any  point  in  the  line  of  action  of  R,  (129)  are 
the  equations  to  that  line ;  and  they  may  be  put  into  the  follow- 
ing form : 

M-N  =  x(^  +  Z)-;r(Y  +  z) 

=  X(a-+y-f  ^)-a'(x-f  Y  +  Z); 
M  —  N 


.^4- 


X  X  +  Y-+Z  ' 
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and  therefore  from  the  symmetry  of  the  right-hand  member 

M— N  N  — L  L— M 


x  +  y+z       "      X  +  Y4-Z  x  +  Y  +  z 


Or  the  equations  (129)  may  be  put  into  the  following  form: 
multiplying  the  second  by  z  and  the  third  by  y^  and  subtractings 
we  have 

MZ  — NY  =  X(Z5r+Yy)  — (Z,*  +  Y«)JP 

=  X  (xar  +  Yy  +  Z;?)  — a?R* ; 

MZ  — NY 

*+  2 

B*  Xar  +  Yy4-Z4r, 

X  E" 

MZ— NY  NX  — LZ  LY— MX 


^+  — ;n —     y+  — ZT-     ^  + 


^'  ^*  ^— ;      (134) 


X  Y  Z 

and  either  system  is  that  of  the  equations  to  the  line  of  action 
of  the  single  resultant^  which  is  plainly  paraUel  to  that  of  the 
resultant  r  acting  at  the  origin. 

If  L  =  M  5=  N  =  0,  that  is,  if  G  =  0,  then  K  =  0  identically, 
and  the  condition  requisite  for  a  single  resultant  of  translation 
is  satisfied;   in  this  case  the  resultant  passes  through  the  origin. 

79.]  If  the  ^impressed  forces  are  parallel,  the  condition  (130) 
is  satisfied,  and  the  system  admits  of  a  single  resultant  of  trans- 
lation. Let  the  forces  be  f^,  p,,  ...  p«,  and  be  applied  at  the 
points  {x,,  y^y  z^),  (;r„  y„  r,), . . .  {x^y  J/ni  ^n)  >   then 

X  =  2.P  cos  a  =  cos  a  3.P, "" 

Y  =  XP  cos  )3  =  cos  )3  XP,   ^  (135) 

z  =  3.P  cos  y  =  cos  y  2.P;  ^ 

.-.     E»  =  X'+Y'+Z*  =  (XP)*; 

•   •      R  —  2.P  f 

and  consequently  from  (135), 

cosa  =  -  =  cosa,       cosiscosjS,       cose  =  cosy;       (136) 

that  is,  the  resultant  of  translation  at  the  origin  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  impressed  forces,  and  acts  along  a  line  which  is 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  components.     Again, 
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L  =  coscxpy— cosi:?.?^,  1 

M  =  cosaXP2^— coscXPar^    >  (137) 

N  =  cos  J:g.pa?— cosaxpy;  J 

—  {cos  a  xpar + cos  i  a.py + cos  c  xp-?}*  ;     (1 38) 

and  hereby  may  cos  A^  cos/x,  cos  v^  equations  (106)^  be  found. 
From  (137)  we  have 

L  cos  a  +  M  cos  d+ N  cos  c  =  0 ; 

and  therefore  from  (136), 

LX-hMY  +  NZ  =  0, 

which  is  the  condition  requisite  that  the  system  should  be  redu- 
cible to  a  single  force  of  translation.  Let  R  be  this  force ;  a,bjC 
the  direction-angles  of  its  line  of  action ;  {x,  p,  z)  its  point  of 
application;  then  introducing  at  the  origin  two  equal  and  op- 
posite forces,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  e  and  acts  along  a  line 
of  action  parallel  to  that  of  n,  we  have  a  force  acting  at  the 
origin  equal  to  B,  and  in  a  parallel  line  of  action,  and  a  couple 
each  of  whose  forces  is  b,  and  whose  arm  is  r,  where 

r«  =  ( j?  cos  c—z  cos  by  -f  {z  cos  a-^x  cos  c)*  -t  {x  cos  J— y  cos  a)*, 

and  the  direction-cosines  of  the  rotation-axis  of  which  are 

ycosc— rcosj       zcosa—u'C08C       x  cos  b-^y  cos  a  /,««x 
,     ,     ^ ;         (139) 

T  T  T 

then,  as  this  system  is  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  impressed  parallel  forces,  we  have 

B  cos  a  =  cos  a  2.P, 

Bcosd  =  cos)3xP,    \  (140) 

B  cos  c  =  cos  y  :g.P ;  ^ 
whence  squaring  and  adding, 

B«  =  (2.P)%  and  therefore  b  =  t,v.  (141) 

.'.     cos  a  =  cos  a,       cos  5  =  cos)3,       cose?  =  cosy; 

.-.     a  z=i  a,       b  =  fi,       c  =:  y.  (142) 

Also 

L  =  B(j?cosy  — ^cos)3)  =  cosyXPy— cosjSXP;?,  "] 
M  =  b(5cos  a  — ^cosy)  =  cos  a  2. Pi?  —  cos y  XPar,    i-       (143) 
N  =  B  (.r  cos  13— p  cos  a)  =  cos  /3  a.Pir  — cos  a  XPy.  J 
Thus  (141)  and  (142)  assign  the  magnitude  and  direction-angles 
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of  the  line  of  action  of  the  single  resultant ;  and  as  {it,  y,  z)  is 
an  J  point  in  that  line  of  action^  (^^3)  ^^^  ^^^  equations  to  it; 
and  the  resultant  is  defined  in  all  its  incidents. 

80.]  Another  property  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces  requires 
notice.  In  the  preceding  Article  the  magnitude,  Une  of  action, 
and  direction  of  the  resultant  have  been  deduced  from  the  similar 
incidents  of  the  acting  parallel  forces ;  and  the  fourth  incident, 
viz.  the  points  of  application,  have  not  been  brought  under  con- 
sideration. In  (143),  which  are  the  equations  to  the  line  of 
action  of  R,  {x,  y,  z)  is  any  point  in  that  line.  Suppose,  however, 
all  the  forces  to  act  at  definite  points,  so  that  (or,  y,  z)  in  the 
right-hand  members  of  (143)  have  given  values;  also  suppose 
the  lines  of  action  of  all  the  forces  at  their  points  of  applications 
to  be  turned  through  equal  angles  in  the  same  or  in  parallel 
planes,  so  that  the  system  consists  of  parallel  forces  after  the 
change  of  line  of  action ;  and  consequently  has  a  single  resultant. 
Now  the  magnitude  of  this  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those 
of  the  given  forces,  and  the  line  of  action  is  parallel  to  those  of 
the  acting  forces;  and  both  these  quantities  are  independent 
of  the  particular  system  of  coordinate  axes,  consequently  a,  0,  y 
are  indeterminate,  and  the  point  of  application  of  e  must  be 
consistent  with  this  condition.     But  from  (143) 


ViX  —  'X,YX  Ry  — XP^  YiZ  —  7„VZ 

cos  a  cos  /3       ""      cos  y 


(144) 


.-.     R^— :S.Par  =  Ry— XPy  =  Ri— 2P-?  =  0;        (145) 

.-.     x  = ,  y=  ^,  z—  ;        (146) 

the  point  {x,  y,  z)  is  the  point  at  which  the  resultant  is  applied 
in  all  these  cases,  and  consequently  is  called  the  centre  of  the 
parallel  forces. 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  centre  of  parallel 
forces  is  determined  : 

Ex.  1.  Four  parallel  forces  2,  4,  6,  8  are  applied  at  the  angles 
of  a  square  the  length  of  the  side  of  which  is  2a  :  find  the  centre 
of  these  parallel  forces. 

Let  the  plane  of  the  square  be  the  plane  of  {x,  y),  and  let  the 
origin  be  at  the  centre  of  the  square.  Let  (a,  a,  0)  be  the  point 
of  application  of  2,  (—a,  «,  0)  of  4,  and  so  on;  then 
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2.P  =  R  =  20  ; 
3.Par  =  0;         2.P5r=— 8a;         2.P2r  =  0  : 

2a 
\     x  =  0;         y=  — — ;         0=0. 


•  . 


81.]  The  last  case  mentioned  in  Art.  70,  viz.  that  in  which  K 
and  G  have  both  finite  magnitudes,  remains  for  discussion.  In 
reference  to  an  origin  and  a  system  of  coordinate  axes,  both 
of  which  are  arbitrarily  chosen,  the  system  of  forces  is  reduced 
to  a  force  of  translation  acting  at  the  origin,  and  to  a  couple 
whose  moment  is  a,  the  line  of  action  of  r  and  the  rotation-axis 
of  G  being  given  by  (101)  and  (106). 

Whatever  point  is  taken  as  the  origin  the  magnitude  of  E  is 
the  same ;  all  its  lines  of  action  are  parallel,  and  its  direction 
is  the  same. 

But  the  value  of  g  varies  as  the  place  of  the  origin  varies^ 
because  l,  m,  n  depend  on  the  coordinates  of  the  points  of  appli- 
cation of  the  forces ;  and  if  Lo,  m©,  No  are  the  values  of  l,  m,  n 
at  the  new  origin  {Xq,  y^j  ^o)^  then  by  Art.  76,  the  new  axes 
being  parallel  to  the  former, 

Lo  =  L  — Zyo4-Y;ero> 

Mo   ==  M  — X0o+Z^o>     h  (147) 

No   =  N  — YaroH-X^oJ 

also  if  the  axes  are  changed,  see  Art.  78, 

LX-fMY  +  NZ  =  lV  +  m'y'  +  N'z'  =  KRj  (148) 

and  if  <^  is  the  angle  between  the  action-line  of  R  and  the  rota- 
tion-axis of  G, 

GCOS<^  =  K  j  (149) 

so  that  the  resolved  part  of  every  moment-axis  along  the  line 
of  action  of  R  is  constant.  These  are  properties  of  G  which  have 
already  been  investigated. 

And  further  let  it  be  observed  that  of  all  axes  passing  through 
a  given  point,  that  corresponding  to  g  is  the  one  whose  moment 
or  moment-axis  is  the  greatest ;  for  the  moment  of  the  impressed 
couples  with  respect  to  a  rotation-axis  inclined  at  an  angle  $  to 
that  of  G  is  G  cos  d,  as  is  plain  from  the  law  of  resolution  of  such 
moment-axes ;  and  as  g  cos  ^  is  less  than  G,  it  follows  that  of  all 
lines  passing  through  a  given  point,  the  rotation-axis  of  the 
resultant  couple  is  that  with  respect  to  which  the  moment-axis 
is   the  greatest.     For  this  reason  G  is  called  tie  complete  or 
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principal  moment-axis  with  reference  to  the  point  which  is  called 
lAe  moment-centre.  Hence  also  we  infer  that  at  a  given  moment- 
centre  the  moment-axis  is  the  same  for  all  axes  which  are  in- 
clined at  the  same  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  principal  moment ; 
that  13,  all  axes  of  equal  moment  with  reference  to  a  given 
moment-centre  form  a  right  circular  cone  which  has  the  axis 
of  principal  moment  for  its  axis  of  figure. 

82.]]  Since  g  cos  ^  =  k  =  a  constant,  o  has  its  least  value 
when  cos <^  has  its  greatest;  that  is,  when  <^  =  0,  and  when  the 
rotation-axis  coincides  with  the  line  of  action  of  b. 

Let  (a?o,  yoi  Zq)  be  the  moment-centre  at  which  this  circum- 
stance takes  place  ;  then 

L<,  Mo  No  Go  K 


x""y~z""r""r' 
and  replacing  Lo,  m©,  No  by  their  values  given  in  (128), 

L  — Zyo+YXTo  _  M  — X0o  +  Z^o  __  N  — Ya^o  +  XYo  _   K 

X  ""  y  ""  z  ""  R 

whence  we  have 

NY  — MZ  LZ  — NX  MX  — LY 


(150) 


(151) 


^0 ;;r—     ^0 —^ —      ^0- 


R»  •'•  R'  "  R> 


(152) 


which  are  the  equations  to  a  straight  line  whose  current  coor- 
dinates are  x^y  y^,  Zq  ;  and  as  no  other  relation  is  given  between 
^Q>  y^}  Z9,  that  point  may  be  anywhere  on  this  line ;  and  con- 
sequently this  straight  line  is  the  locus  of  those  moment-centres 
at  which  the  rotation-axis  of  the  principal  moment  coincides 
with  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  translation.  This  line 
is  called  the  central  axis  of  the  system  {Hauptdrehlinie) ;  and 
any  plane  perpendicular  to  it  is  called  a  central  plane.  If  the 
system  is  reducible  to  a  single  force  of  translation,  that  force 
evidently  acts  along  the  central  axis;  and  for  this  reason  (134) 
and  (152)  are  identical. 

At  all  points  of  this  line  the  principal  moment  is  a  minimum 
and  is  k  ;  and  k  is  called  the  central  principal  moment :  and  its 
rotation-axis  coincides  with  the  line  of  action  of  R.    Consequently 

The  central  axis  is  that  line  along  which  the  system  of  forces 
produces  a  pressure  of  translation  =  r;  and  which  ^  is  also  the 
rotation-axis  of  the  resultant  couple  whose  moment  is  K.  Thus 
the  forces  produce  a  shifting  pressure  along  the  centi^al  axis  and 
a  tendency  to  make  the  body  rotate  about  the  same  line.    This  is 
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indeed  the  most  simple  form  in  the  nature  of  the  case  to  which 
the  system  of  forces  can  be  reduced,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
the  result  is  most  important ;  but  the  complexity  of  the  equations 
(152)  often  precludes  us  from  making  that  use  of  them  which  we 
might,  were  they  more  simple,  and  the  reduction  to  a  single 
force  of  translation  and  to  a  couple  whose  moment-axis  is  a  is 
employed  in  preference. 

These  results  might  have  been  arrived  at  from  investigating 
the  locus  of  those  moment-centres  at  which  the  principal  mo- 
ment is  a  minimum,  viz.  when  x^,  y^^  z^  vary  so  that 

O.'  =  (L-Zy,  +  Y2:o)^  +  (M-X-?,  +  Ziro)'  +  (N-YJ-o-f  X^o)* 

is  a  minimum ;  and  we  should  have  the  following  results  : 

(1)  With  respect  to  moment-centres  taken  at  any  point  in 
space,  the  moment  of  the  rotation-axis  coincident  with  the 
central  axis  is  the  least.  Thus  K  is  ^^  minimufn  maximorum 
moment. 

(2)  If  any  point  of  the  central  axis  is  taken  as  the  moment- 
centre,  of  all  axes  of  rotation  passing  through  that  point,  that 
coincident  with  the  central  axis  has  the  greatest  moment. 

83.]  The  following  is  another  mode  of  demonstrating  the  pre- 
ceding results.  In  fig.  42,  let  o  be  the  original  moment-centre  j 
OR  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  of  translation  acting  at  it ;  oo 
the  moment-axis  of  the  resultant  principal  couple  at  o :  let 
Gos,  =  <^,  so  that 

LX-f-MY  +  NZ 


cos<^  = 


GB 


resolve  og  into  two  parts,  one  along,  and  the  other  perpen- 
dicular to  OR;  then  the  part  along  or  is  G  cos <^,  and  that  per- 
pendicular to  OR  is  G  sin<^j  the  rotation-axis  of  G  cos<^  is  OB, 
and  that  of  g  sin  <^  is  a  line  in  the  plane  containing  og  and  OB : 
at  o  draw  op  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  and  take  op  of  a 
length  such  that  Bx0P  =  Gsin<^;  at  p  introduce  two  equal 
and  opposite  forces,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  B,  and  whose  line 
of  action  is  parallel  to  that  of  b  :  then  the  couple  whose  arm  is 
OP,  and  whose  force  is  r,  neutralizes  the  couple  whose  moment- 
axis  is  o  N ;  and  there  remain  (1)  the  force  B  acting  at  p,  and  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  original  line  of  action  of  b,  and  (2)  a  couple 
whose  moment-axis  is  G  cos  </>,  and  whose  rotation-axis  is  along 
OB.  Let  the  rotation-axis  be  transferred  parallel  to  itself  so  as 
to  pass  through  p,  and  we  have  finally  a  force  of  translation  B 

o  2 
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acting  along  pb^  and  a  couple  whose  rotation-axis  is  along  the 
line  of  action  of  e,  and  whose  moment-axis  is  g  cos  0,  which  =  k. 
Thus  the  line  through  p,  and  parallel  to  or,  is  the  central-axis ; 
and  its  equation  may  thus  be  found.     It  passes  through  p,  and 

its  direction-cosines  are  proportional  to  x,  y,  z.  Since  op=  -  sin  0, 

and  OP  is  perpendicular  to  ob  and  to  00,  the  coordinates  of  p  are 

NY  — MZ  LZ  — NX  MX— LY 

B»         '  B»         '  B»         ' 

consequently  the  equations  to  pb  are 

NY— MZ  LZ  — NX  MX  — LY 


* ;:i —      y ;;! —       ^- 


B«  B» 


X  Y  Z 

which  are  the  equations  to  the  central  axis. 

As  OP  is  perpendicular  to  both  og  and  pb,  it  is  the  shortest 
line  between  the  rotation-axes  of  o  and  of  k. 

If  OP  =  r,  we  have 

Br=:osin0,  k  =  gcos0;  (^^3) 

.-.     bV'4-K'sG":  (154) 

therefore  o,  the  principal  moment  at  a  pointy  is  the  same  at  all 
points  for  which  r  is  constant;  that  is,  at  all  points  equally 
distant  &om  the  central  axis;  and  therefore  the  locus  of  all 
moment-centres,  at  which  the  principal  moments  are  equal,  is  a 
circular  cylindrical  surfece,  of  which  the  central  axis  is  the  axis 
of  figure ;  and  at  all  points  along  the  same  generating  line  of 
this  cylinder,  the  rotation-axes  of  the  principal  moments  are 
parallel,  and  all  therefore  lie  in  the  plane  touching  the  cylinder 
along  the  generating  lin6. 

Sut  the  directions  of  the  rotation-axes  change  as  we  pass  from 
one  generating  line  to  another ;  for  since  0  is  the  angle  between 
the  central  axis  and  the  rotation-axis  of  the  principal  moment 
corresponding  to  a  moment-centre  at  a  distance  r  from  the 
central  axis  we  have  from  (153) 

tan0=^;  (155) 

and  this  is  therefore  constant  for  all  points  of  the  cylindrical 
surface  mentioned  above;  and  as  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
central  axis  are  proportional  to  x,  y,  z,  and  those  of  the  rotation- 
axis  of  the  principal  moment  o  to  l,  m,  n,  these  lines  in  general 
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do  not  meet :  and  therefore  if  a  section  is  made  of  the  cylin- 
drical surface  mentioned  above  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
central  axis^  and  the  principal  moment-axes  are  drawn  for  the 
moment-centres  situated  in  this  circular  section,  they  will  form 
a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  of  one  sheet,  having  the  central  axis 
for  its  axis  of  figure. 

84.]  These  theorems  however,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  may 
be  investigated  more  easily  by  the  following  process  : 

Let  a  point  in  the  central  axis  be  taken  as  the  orig^,  and  let 
the  central  axis  be  the  axis  o(  z;  so  that  the  system  of  forces 
consists  of  a  force  of  translation  r  acting  along  the  z-sxib,  and 
a  couple  whose  moment  is  K  and  whose  rotation-axis  is  the  z-aada 
also.  At  (a?o,  yo,  0)  let  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,  and  each 
equal  to  R  and  acting  parallel  to  the  ^-axis,  be  introduced ;  and 
let  Go  be  the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple,  of  which  let  Lo, 
Mo,  No  be  the  axial  components  :  then 

Lo=— R^o^  Mo  =  RiPoj  No  =  K;  (156) 

.-.       Go»  =  R*(V+yo*)+K«.  (157) 

Let  Xo^+yo*  ==  ^S  a^d  let  0  be  the  -^-direction  angle  of  the 
rotation-axis  of  Oo ;   then 

No  =  Go  cos<^  =  k;  (158) 

Gosin<^  =  (Lo*4-Mo')*  =  Rr;  (159) 

V+J^o»  =  ^(tan0)«.  (160) 

From  these  equations  we  have  the  following  theorems : 

(1)  All  moment-centres  of  equal  principal  moment  are  on  the 
surface  of  a  right  circular  cylinder,  of  which  the  central  axis  is 
the  axis  of  revolution. 

For  from  (157)  we  have 

^.•+y.'  =  ^^^;  (161) 

the  right-hand^  member  of  which  is  constant,  if  Go  is  constant ; 
and  consequently  all  the  moment-centres,  at  which  G©  is  con- 
stant, lie  on  the  surface  of  the  right  circular  cylinder  whose 
equation  is  (161). 

Also  the  greater  Go  is,  the  greater  is  the  radius  of  the  cylinder, 
and  the  farther  is  the  moment-centre  &om  the  central  axis;  and 
the  least  value  of  Go  is  K. 

(2)  At  all  points  of  equal  principal  moments,  the  rotation- 
axis  is  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  the  central  axis. 
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K 

This  follows  from  (158),  because  eos<^  =  — ;  hence  <^  is  con- 

stant  when  Go  is  constant,  and  the  equation  to  the  cylinder  in 
(161)  becomes  KUUm<bY 

R 

Also  at  all  points  in  the  same  generating  line  of  this  cylinder, 
the  principal  rotation-axes  are  parallel,  and  lie  in  the  plane 
which  touches  the  cylinder  along  that  generating  line.  Hence 
also  the  larger  Go  becomes,  the  smaller  is  cos  0,  and  if  Go  =  00^ 
<p  =  90°;  and  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  between  the  rotation- 
axis  and  the  central  axis  is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the 
moment-centre  from  the  central  axis,  the  rotation-axis  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  central  axis  only  when  the  moment-centre  is 
at  an  infinite  distance. 

(3)  The  rotation-axes  of  the  principal  moments  for  the  mo- 
ment-centres lying  in  the  circle  given  in  (161)  are  in  the  surface 
of  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  of  one  sheet  of  which  the  central 
axis  is  the  axis  of  figure. 

By  reason  of  (156)  the  equations  of  the  rotation-axis  corre- 
sponding to  the  moment-centre  (^r©,  y^,  0)  are 

frfi^yrZi  =  fj  (163) 

—  U^o  R^o  '^ 

from  which  and  (162),  eliminating  x^  and^o^  we  have 

d:>4.y«_^a(tan0)«  =  — (tan<^)^;  (164) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  of  one 
sheet,  of  which  the  ^-axis,  that  is,  the  central  axis,  is  the  axis  of 
figure. 

This  theorem  is  only  a  special  one  of  a  general  class;  viz. 
given  the  locus  of  the  moment-centre  to  find  the  equation  to 
the  ruled  surface  generated  by  the  corresponding  rotation-axis 
of  the  principal  moment.     For  from  (163)  we  have 

{Kx  +  nyz)K  {Ky^uxz)K  ^jg^^ 

consequently  if  the  moment-centre  moves  along  a  given  curve 
in  the  plane  of  (x,  y)  a  relation  is  given  between  Xq  and  y^,  and 
the  substitution  of  the  preceding  values  of  x^  and  y©  ^^  tbat 
relation  will  give  the  equation  of  the  ruled  surface  which  is 
generated  by  the  rotation-axis  of  the  principal  moment.  The 
following  theorem  is  an  example  of  such  a  ruled  surface : 
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(4)  For  all  moment-centres  lying  in  a  straight  line  cutting 
the  central  axes  at  right  angles,  the  corresponding  rotation-axes 
of  the  principal  moments  lie  on  the  surflEUje  of  a  hyperbolic  para- 
boloid. 

Let  the  straight  line  on  which  the  moment-centre  is  be  the 
axis  of  ^/  so  that  the  moment-centre  is  {x^,  0,  0) ;  consequently 
Lo  =  0,  Mg  =  RiTo,  No  =  K;  and  the  equations  to  the  rotation- 
axis  of  the  principal  moment  are 

.-.     Ky  =  Tixz;  (167) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid. 

Also  generally  if  the  moment-centre  moves  along  a  straight 
line  which  is  perpendicular  to,  but  does  not  cut,  the  central  axis, 
the  rotation-axis  lies  on  a  surface  of  the  second  degree. 

(5)  The  line  whose  equations  are  (163)  is  evidently  perpen- 
dicular to  that  which  passes  through  the  origin  and  {x^^y^); 
consequently  this  latter  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  the 
central   axis   and  the  principal  rotation-axis  corresponding  to 

(^0,  yo). 

(6)  The  plane  which  contains  the  line  of  action  of  the  re- 
sultant and  the  principal  rotation-axis  at  a  given  moment-centre 
is  perpendicular  to  the  line  drawn  from  that  centre  at  right 
angles  to  the  central  axis. 

85.]  The  preceding  theorems  supply  means  for  investigating 
certain  general  properties  of  planes  and  lines  with  reference  to 
moment-centres,  and  also  criteria  as  to  the  reduction  of  systems 
of  forces  to  a  force  of  translation,  and  to  a  couple  whose  rotation- 
axis  may  coincide  with  a  given  line  or  be  perpendicular  to  a 
given  plane. 

Whatever  is  the  position  of  a  plane,  that  plane  is  always  a 
momental  plane  with  reference  to  some  point  in  itself  which  is 
the  corresponding  moment-centre  :  that  is,  the  system  of  forces 
may  always  be  reduced  to  a  force  of  translation  acting  at  a 
point  in  the  plane,  and  to  a  couple  the  rotation-axis  of  which  is 
normal  to  the  plane. 

If  the  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  central  axis,  it  is  a  central 
plane,  and  the  theorem  is  self-contained. 

If  the  plane  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  central  axis,  at  the 
point  where  the  central  axis  intersects  it,  let  a  line  be  drawn  in 
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the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  central  axis ;  and  along  this  line 
let  a  distance  r  be  taken  of  such  a  length  that  if  <^  is  the  angle 
between  the  central  axis^  and  the  normal  to  the  plane^ 

r  =  -tan<6:  (168) 

then  the  point  at  the  extremity  of  this  line  is  the  moment- 
centre  ;  and  the  normal  to  the  plane  at  it  is  the  principal  rota- 
tion-axis ;  and  the  line  parallel  to  the  central  axis  is  the  line  of 
action  of  the  resultant. 

When  the  equation  to  the  plane  is  given,  the  coordinates  of 
its  moment-centre  may  be  found  by  the  following  process : 

Let  the  equation  to  the  plane  be 

Aar  +  By  +  c^  =  D;  (169) 

and  let  the  moment-centre  in  the  plane  be  {x^,  yo>  ^o)  j  then  as 
the  equations  to  the  corresponding  rotation-axis  are 

and  as  this  line  is  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane,  we  have 

A  B  c 

^^  ^_^     . 

BK  AK  D  /I  MA\ 

•'•  ^•  =  ^'  y'=-^'  ''  =  c'       (''') 

which  assign  the  moment-centre  of  the  plane  (169). 

The  value  of  z^^  shews  that  the  moment-centre  lies  in  the  in- 
tersection of  the  given  plane  by  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  {x,  y), 
and  passing  through  the  point  at  which  the  given  plane  cuts 
the  central  axis ;  and  the  line  of  intersection  of  these  two  planes 
is  perpendicular  to  both  the  central  axis  and  the  principal  rota- 
tion-axis. For  a  series  of  parallel  planes,  the  values  of  Xq  and  y© 
are  constant;  consequently  all  the  moment-centres  lie  in  a 
straight  line  parallel  to  the  central  axis. 

Hence  also  if  {x^,  y^,  ^o)  is  the  moment-centre,  the  equation 
to  the  corresponding  momental  plane  is 

^RyQX-^RXoy  +  K{z—Zo)  =  0.  (171) 

86.]  And  to  consider  this  problem  more  generally,  let  the 
system  be  referred  to  an  origin  and  coordinate-axes  taken  arbi- 
trarily ;  then  from  the  comparison  of  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal  of  the  plane  (169),  and  of  the  axial  components  of  the 
principal  moment-axis  given  in  (128),  we  have 
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L  — ZyoH-YiTo  __  M— X2'o-hZ;ro  _  N  — Yarp+XJ^o 
A  ""  B  "~  C 

__  LX  +  MY-I-NZ 
""  AX  +  BY  +  CZ 
DX  +  BN  — CM   "I 


(172) 


Xn   = 


AX  +  BY  +  CZ  ' 


__  DY  +  CL— AN 

^"^   "   AX  +  BY  +  CZ  ' 


Zc.   = 


DZ  +  AM  — BL 


(173) 


AX  +  BY  +  CZ 

Hence  the  coordinates  of  the  moment-centres  of  the  three 
coordinate  planes  are. 


Of  the  plane  (y,  z)^ 

i?=0. 

N 

M 

'     -     -      i^f^), 

N 

y' 

y=o. 

L 
""""  Y 

-    -    -     i^yy), 

M 

;?=0; 

(174) 


all  which  points  evidently  lie  in  the  plane  whose  equation  is 

Lx-\-uy  +  isz  =  0, 

and  which  is  the  momental  plane  of  the  origin ;  and  hence  also 
we  infer  that  the  moment-centres  of  the  three  coordinate  planes 
lie  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  origin  of  coordinates. 

Also  if  Oo  is  the  principal  moment-axis  with  reference  to  the 
point  (Xqj  yo,  z^,)  given  in  equations  (173), 


(a»  +  b»  H-  cO* 

Go  =  ^^ KR. 


(176) 


AX  +  BY-f  CZ 

Hence  if  g^  g,,  g^  are  the  principal  moment-axes  of  the  planes 

of  (y,  z)f  {z,  x),  and  {x,  y)  respectively. 


KR 

G,  =  — 


G,  = 


KR 


KR 

G,  =  — ; 

*  Z 


(176) 

X   '  '  Y   '  "  Z 

the  moment-centres  of  these  planes  to  which  these  moment-axes 
correspond  are  given  in  (174). 

87.]   In  Article  (85)  it  is  demonstrated  that  if 

KX-\-^y-\-Qz  =  D  (177) 

AK      Dx  .     ., 

,  -J  IS  its  mo- 


BK 


is  the  equation  to  a  momental  plane,  ( 

^  '^  ^CR'       CR'   c 

ment-centre ;  and  also  that,  if  {x^y  y^,  z^)  is  a  moment-centre, 

--Viy^X'\-iBLXQy-\-K{z—z^)  =  0  (178) 

is  its  momental  plane.    Now  from  these  relations  problems  of 
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the  following  nature  arise:  (1)  Oiven  the  locos  of  the  moment- 
centres^  find  the  envelope  of  the  corresponding  momental-planes ; 
this  will  evidently  be  generally  a  developable  surface,  and  the 
problem  is  the  discovery  of  its  equation ;  and  (2)  Oiven  the  law 
according  to  which  momental  planes  are  drawn,  to  find  the 
locus  of  the  corresponding  moment-centres.  The  following  are 
examples  of  these  problems : 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  envelope  of  the  momental  planes,  when 
the  locus  of  the  corresponding  moment-centres  is  a  plane. 

Let  (x^tyo)  ^o)  ho  the  moment-centre;  and  let  the  plane  in 
which  it  always  is  be 

AXo  +  By^  +  CXTo  =  0,  (1 79) 

the  origin,  the  position  of  which  on  the  central  axis  is  arbitrary, 
being  taken  at  the  point  where  the  central  axis  intersects  this 
plane.  Consequently  making  x^,  y^,  z^  to  vary,  and  equating 
the  ratios  of  the  coefficients  of  the  differentials  of  x^,  y^,  z^  in 
(178)  and  (179),  we  have 

Ry  Bd?  K , 

A   ""~  B  """"  c' 

BK  AK  _  /««A\ 

.-.     a?  =  — ,        y= ,         ^  =  0;  (180) 

OR  "^  OR  ^       ' 

which  assign  a  point  in  the  plane  of  (179),  and  which  lies  in  the 
line  of  its  intersection  with  the  plane  of  (x,  y) ;  and  this  point 
is,  as  (170)  shew,  the  moment-centre  of  the  plane  (179);  conse- 
quently all  tbe  momental  planes,  corresponding  to  the  moment- 
centres  in  (179),  pass  through  the  moment-centre  of  that  plane, 
which  is  thus  the  envelope  of  them. 

Let  lines  drawn  in  a  plane  from  the  moment-centre  of  the 
plane  be  called  rays ;  then  &om  the  preceding  result  the  follow- 
ing theorems  arise : 

If  the  moment-centre  of  a  plane  lies  in  the  line  of  intersection 
of  it  with  another  plane,  the  moment-centre  of  the  latter  plane 
also  lies  in  the  same  line  of  intersection. 

The  momental  planes  of  all  moment-centres  Ijong  in  a  ray 
intersect  in  that  ray ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  ray  is  the  locus  of 
the  moment-centres  of  all  planes  passing  through  that  ray. 

The  moment-centres  of  all  planes  which  pass  through  one  and 
the  same  point  lie  in  a  plane  which  is  the  momental  plane  of 
the  point  through  which  all  the  planes  pass. 

If  the  moment-centre  is  in  the  plane  of  {x,  y),  so  that  in  (1 79) 
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A  =  B  =  0^  then  from  (180)  the  origin  is  the  moment-centre, 
and  the  origin  of  rays ;  so  that  all  the  momental  planes  corre- 
sponding to  moment-centres  in  the  plane  of  {x^  y)  pass  through 
the  origin. 

Since  from  (180)  we  have  A^  +  sy  =^  0,  and  this  is  inde- 
pendent of  c,  all  the  moment-centres  of  the  planes  intersecting 
the  plane  of  {x,  y)  in  the  line  Kx-\-By  =  0,  lie  in  that  line :  and 
as  this  line  passes  through  the  origin  which  is  the  moment- 
centre  of  the  plane  of  {x,  y),  it  is  a  ray  of  that  plane;  conse- 
quently the  ray  is  the  locus  of  the  moment-centres  of  all  the 
planes  passing  through  that  ray. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  envelope  of  the  momental  planes  corre- 
sponding to  moment-centres,  of  which  the  locus  is  a  spherical 
surface ;  whose  centre  is  on  the  central  axis. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  sphere  be 

iP.'+J^o'  +  V=/^';  (181) 

then  the  envelope  of  the  plane  (178),  when  x^,y^,  z^  are  subject 
to  (181),  is  .   «/  .      *x 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  of  one  sheet, 
the  j?-axis  being  the  axis  of  figure. 

Ex.  3.    If  the  locus  of  the  moment-centres  is  the  ellipse 

•P  '        ft  ^ 

— ^  -h  ^j-  =  1,  the  envelope  of  the  corresponding  momental 

planes  is  the  elliptic  cone 

R«(a»y»  +  i^ar^)— K»^«  =  0. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  envelope  of  the  momental  planes,  when 
the  locus  of  the  moment-centres  is  a  straight  line. 

Let  the  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  both  the  central-axis 
and  the  locus-line  of  the  moment-centres  be  the  axis  of  x,  and 
let  r  be  the  perpendicular  distance  between  those  two  lines; 
then  the  line  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  {y,  z)  and  cuts  the  axis 
of  X  at  a  distance  =  r  from  the  origin.  Let  a  be  the  angle  at 
which  it  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  {x,  z) ;  so  that  the  equations 
to  the  locus  of  the  moment-centre  {x^,  y^,  z^)  are 


0  sin  a       cos  a  * 


then  replacing  x^  and  y^  by  these  values  in  the  equation  of  the 
momental  plane,  we  have 

— E^o^tana4-Ery  +  K(xr— ;?o)  =  0,  (183) 

F  2 
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whence^  as  Zo  varies^  we  have 

B.ry  +  Kz  =  0;         Bd?tana+K  =  0; 

Kcota                       K  .  ^  . 

.-.     X  =z ,  y  = 2;  (184) 

which  express  a  straight  line  cutting  the  axis  of  x  at  right 

angles  at  a  distance  = on  the  negative  side  of  the  origin, 

It 

and  inclined  at  an  angle  tan-*  (—  —  )  to  the  plane  of  {y,  z);  and 

thus  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plane  of  {y,  z)  to  that  on 
which  (182)  is. 

Consequently  all  the  momental  planes  whose  moment-centres 
lire  on  (182)  pass  through  the  line  (184),  which  is  the  envelope 
of  them ;  and  conversely,  the  moment-centres  of  all  momental 
planes  which  pass  through  the  same  straight  line  lie  in  a 
straight  line. 

Now  these  two  lines  have  many  remarkable  relations.  If 
(184)  is  the  locus  of  moment-centres,  all  the  corresponding 
momental  planes  intersect  along  (182).     For  let  (a?,,  yj  be  a 

moment-centre  on  (184),  and  let =  r,, =  tan  a^  : 

^       ^  R  Rr 

so  that  the  equations  to  (184)  become 

Kcota  K 

ar  = =^1;  y  = z  =■  tan  a,  z, 

R  "^  Rr 

Consequently  the  equations  to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 

corresponding  momental  planes  are 

X  = cot  a,  =  r :  y  = z  =  tan  az, 

R  '  "^  Rr,  ' 

which  are  the  equations  (182).     Thus  we  have  the  following : 

The  momental  planes  of  all  moment-centres  on  (182)  intersect 
in  (184),^  and  the  momental  planes  of  all  moment-centres  on 
(184)  intersect  in  (182). 

As  these  two  lines  have  reciprocal  relations,  they  are  called 
reciprocal  lines,  {gegenlinien,)  It  is  evident  that  to  every  line 
there  is  a  reciprocal  line. 

Hence  also  it  appears  that  the  line,  viz.  the  :r-axis,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  both  of  them  is  also  perpendicular  to  and  inter- 
sects the  central  axis. 

If  ro  and  r,  are,  irrespectively  of  sign,  the  perpendicular 
distances  between  the  central  axis  and  the  two  reciprocal  lines, 
and  Co  and  a,  are,  also  irrespectively  of  sign,  the  angles  at 
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wliich  these  lines  are  inclined  to  the  central  axis^  we  have  the 
following  relations : 

K  K 

^1=:- cot  Co;        tanoj  = ;  (185) 

••.     ritanoo  =  rotanoj  =  -•  (186) 

If  two  reciprocal  lines  are  coincident,  this  line  is  a  ray  of  all 
planes  passing  through  it.     The  analytical  condition  is 

Rrtana-I-K  =  0. 
If  two  reciprocal    lines    are    perpendicular  to  each  other, 
ao-|-ai  =  90°;  .       K»+R»r^ri  =  0.  (187) 

Ex.  5.    Find  the  locus  of  the  moment-centres  of  a  series  of 
planes,  which  intersect  in  one  and  the  same  straight  line. 
Let  the  equations  of  the  line  in  which  they  intersect  be 

ar— ro  =  0;         y— -2?tana=0; 
80  that  the  equation  to  the  planes  which  pass  through  this  line 
*^  A(a?--ro)4-y— ^tana  =  0, 

where  X  is  an  indeterminate  quantity;  then  by  (170)  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  moment-centre  are 

K  Ak  Aro 

a?  = ,        y  =  ,        z  = —; 

Rtana  '^        Btana  tana 

...    y  =  -^.;  (188) 

which  shew  that  all  the  moment-centres  are  in  the  line  which  is 
reciprocal  to  that  in  which  the  planes  intersect. 

Ex.  6.  Find  the  locus  of  the  moment-centres  of  all  the  planes 
which  touch  the  sphere   a?* -f^^ -h  2;'  =  a'. 

Let  the  equation  of  one  of  the  tangent  planes  be 

X cos  a  +  j^ cos P-\-z cos y  ^  a; 
so  that  by  (170),  if  {x,,,  ^0,  Zq)  is  the  moment-centre, 
Kcos)8  Kcosa  a 

Xq  —  ,  1/q   ^  —  ,  Zq  ^  f 

R  cos  y  *^  R  cos  y  cos  y 

Kai/o             ^       naxo  a 

.-.     cosa= :^,     cosj8=  ,     cosy  =  — ; 

K^0  iLZq  Zq 

/.     R'a'(^o'+J<o*)-^'('2'o'-«')  =  Oj  (189) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution  of  two 
sheets,  the  axis  of  figure  of  which  is  the  central  axis. 
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88.]  Although  every  point  in  space  may  be  a  moment-centre 
and  have  a  momenta!  plane  and  a  principal  rotation-axis  passing 
through  it^  and  although  every  plane  may  be  a  momental  plane^ 
and  have  its  moment-centre  in  it,  yet  every  straight  line  may 
not  be  a  principal  rotation-axis^  and  may  not  consequently  have 
a  moment-centre  corresponding  to  itself  in  it.  This  result  is 
evident  from  the  properties  of  principal  rotation-axes  which  are 
proved  in  Art.  84 ;  for  every  principal  rotation-axis  touches  a 
cylinder  whose  axis  is  the  central  axis^  its  corresponding  mo- 
ment-centre being  the  point  of  contact^  and  it  is  inclined  to  the 
central  axis  at  an  angle  <^  such  that 

tand)=— ,  (190) 

K 

if  r  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  given  line  and  the 
central  axis ;  and  this  is  a  relation  between  r  and  ^  which  all 
straight  lines  evidently  do  not  satisfy. 

The  conditions  however  to  be  satisfied  when  a  straight  line  is 
a  principal  rotation-axis,  and  also  the  coordinates  of  its  moment- 
centre,  may  be  ascertained  in  the  following  manner : 

Let  the  equations  to  the  straight  line  be 

x-a^^-b^z-c^,  (191) 

I  m  n 

and  let  (;ro,^e>^o)  be  the  moment-centre  on  it.  Then  comparing 
(191)  with  (156)  and  (157),  we  have 

/  m        n         (;*-}-»•)*  1 


— RJ'o         Bar.         K        B(«.'+y.')*         0< 


(192) 


and  from  (191), 

2o  =  c+  — J — —  =z  c —  ;  (194) 

^B  rnn 

which  assign  the  moment-centre.    Also  from  the  two  values  of 
Zot  we  have  the  condition 

(;*-!- «i*)K  =  nn^am-'bl).  (195) 

The  gfeometrical  meaning  of  this  condition  is  that  if  4>  is  the 

angle  at  which  the  line  is  inclined  to  the  central-axis,  tan  d)=  — ; 

K 

for  from  the  first  two  members  of  (192)  it  appears  that  the  line 
drawn  from  {x^,  y^)  at  right  angles  to  the  central  axis  is  also 
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perpendicular  to  the  given  straight  line ;   so  that  this  line  is  the 

shortest  distance  between  them ;  let  it  be  equal  to  r ;  then 

/x       .V.        l^-^m^        is.lant'-bl) 
(tan  (by  =  — =  -^ ' 

= i^ — ' 

.'.     tan<6  =  —  . 

Thus  (193)  and  (194)  assign  the  moment-centre ;  and  if  g«  is 
the  principal  moment  at  it^ 

Go*  =  K*r«  +  K«.  (196) 

If  the  origin  and  axes  of  coordinates  are  taken  in  the  most 
general  position,  and  the  equations  to  the  straight  line  are 

x  —  a  __  y  —  i       z  —  e 
I  nt  n 

then,  if  this  line  is  a  principal  rotation-axis,  whose  moment- 
centre  is  (flTo,  ya}  z^y 

L— ZyoH-Y^ZTo  ""  M  — X-^o+ZiTo   ""  N— YflTo  +  Xyo 

=  ll±^_l±^,  (197) 

KE  ^        ' 

whence  x^^  y^,  Zo  maj  be  determined;  and  the  values  are  similar 
to  those  given  in  (173). 

If  one  of  the  coordinate  axes,  say  the  axis  of  a?,  is  a  principal 
rotation-axis,  «a  =  «:^0;  yo=^o  =  0;   consequently 

K         N 

iPo  = =  -  i 

Z  Y 

and  the  condition,  when  this  is  the  case,  is 

MY  +  NZ  =  0,  (198) 

and  the  moment-axis  is  l.     A  similar  result  is  true  of  the  other 
axes. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  preceding  conditions,  we  can 
hereby  shew  that  if  two  reciprocal  lines  are  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  each  is  then  a  principal  rotation-axis,  the  moment-centres 
being  on  the  axis  of  x  in  the  configuration  of  Art.  87,  Ex#  4. 
For  in  this  case,  by  (186)  and  (187), 


tan  Oa  = = ; 

Rfi  K 

.  K  Rfi 

tan  Oi  =  —  3—  =  -^7- ; 


(199) 


R^o  K 

consequently  both  the  reciprocal  lines  are  principal  rotation-axes. 
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Let  Go  and  o^  be  the  corresponding  principal  moment-axes ; 

*°®^  K  =  Go  cos  Oo  =  Gi  cos  Oj, 

=  Gj  sin  Oo  ; 

111  ,       . 

7  +  7rT  =  Tr-  (200) 


^o  =  ^i  =  r:  (201) 


Go'        Qr         K 
Since  the  product  ro  fi  is  a  constant^  by  (187),  when  the  re- 
ciprocal lines  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  ro+r^  is  a  mini- 
mum, when 

K 

R 

in  which  case  ao  =  Oi  =:  45%  and  Go  =  g^  =  K  2* ;  thus  the  two 
reciprocal  lines  are  each  inclined  at  45°  to  the  plane  of  (y,  z). 

Hereby  also  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  principal  rotation-axes 
at  (fo,  0,  0)  and  at  (— fi,  0,  0)  make  equal  angles  with  the  re- 
ciprocal lines  at  these  points. 


Section  5. — Tie  reduction  of  a  system  of  forces  in  space  to  two 
forces  of  translation  acting  along  lines  which  are  not  in  the  same 
plane, 

89.]  The  reduction  of  a  system  of  forces  acting  in  space  to 
two  forces  acting  along  lines  which  are  not  in  the  same  plane^ 
and  consequently  do  not  intersect  one  another,  may  be  effected 
in  various  ways.  Each  of  course  demonstrates  the  possibility  of 
the  reduction.  The  following  arise  out  of  the  processes  of  com- 
position which  have  been  employed  in  the  preceding  Articles. 

Let  us  take  the  most  general  case  of  forces  acting  along  lines 
in  space. 

Let  p  be  the  type-force,  and  {x,  y,  z)  a  point  in  its  line  of 
action,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  its  point  of  application. 
Let  A,  B,  c  be  three  points  taken  arbitrarily  and  fixed ;  and  let 
us  assume  that  the  point  of  application  of  p  is  not  in  the  plane 
containing  a,  b,  c.  Let  p  at  its  point  of  application  be  equi- 
valently  replaced  by  three  forces  along  lines  passing  through 
A,  B,  c  respectively ;  and  let  all  the  forces  be  similarly  resolved ; 
then  we  shall  have  three  groups  of  forces,  corresponding  to  the 
points  A,  B,  c  Respectively,  each  group  consisting  offerees  whose 
lines  of  action  have  a  common  point.     Let  the  forces  of  each 
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group  be  compounded  into  a  single  force ;  so  that  the  system  is 
reduced  to  three  forces  acting  each  at  an  arbitrarily  chosen 
point :  let  these  forces  be  respectively  q,  e,  s  acting  at  a,  b^  c 
respectively.  Let  d  be  a  point  in  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
planes  abb^  acs  ;  and  let  b  be  resolved  into  two  forces^  whose 
lines  of  action  are  ba  and  bd;  and  let  s  be  resolved  into  two 
forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  ca  and  CD :  thus  the  system  is 
reduced  to  three  forces  whose  lines  of  action  pass  through  a 
and  to  two  forces  whose  lines  of  action  pass  through  d  ;  let  each 
of  these  groups  be  compounded  into  a  single  force;  then  we 
have  finally  two  forces  whose  lines  of  action  pass  through  a 
and  D  respectively,  and  evidently  do  not  generally  meet  each 
other. 

The  magfuitudes  and  lines  of  action  of  these  two  final  re- 
sultants depend  on  the  positions  of  a  and  d,  and  indeed  of  a,  B,  c ; 
and  as  all  these  are  arbitrary,  so  is  the  system  of  the  two  final 
resultants  arbitrary ;  the  extent  to  which  the  arbitrariness  ex- 
tends, that  is,  the  determination  of  the  conditions  to  which  the 
elements  of  these  two  resultants  must  be  subject,  will  be  in- 
vestigated hereafter :  at  all  events  the  system  is  not  unique,  and 
the  number  of  pairs  of  forces,  which  are  equivalent  to  a  system 
of  forces  in  space,  is  indeterminate. 

90.]  For  a  second  way  of  reduction,  let  the  forces  and  their 
lines  of  action  be  referred  to  a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates. 
Let  p,  as  heretofore,  be  the  type-force,  and  by  virtue  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  transmissibility  let  us  assume  it  to  act  at  the  point 
where  its  line  of  action  intersects  the  plane  of  (^,  y).  At  that 
point  let  it  be  resolved  into  two  forces  the  lines  of  action  of 
which  are  in  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  (a?,  y)  respectively. 
Then  all  the  forces  having  been  similarly  resolved,  we  shall  have 
(1)  a  group  of  forces  the  action-lines  of  which  are  all  in  the 
plane  of  (a?,  y),  and  which  consequently  generally  admit  of  com- 
position into  a  single  force  of  translation ;  and  (2)  a  group  of 
forces  all  the  action-lines  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z^ 
and  which  can  be  compounded  into  a  single  force  of  translation, 
the  magnitude  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  magnitudes 
of  the  several  components.  Thus  the  system  is  reduced  to  two 
forces  of  translation,  the  lines  of  action  of  which  do  not  gene- 
rally meet ;  which,  however,  have  the  special  property  that  the 
lines  of  action  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Howover,  as  the  origin  and  the  coordinate-axes  are  arbitrary, 
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and  9B  the  Aoice  of  the  coordin«le-m>  aloiig  md  parpfadifiikr 
to  wfaidi  the  forces  are  lescJved  is  also  arUtniT.  so  the  srstem 
of  the  two  lesnltaiitB  is  aibitnnr ;  and  the  number  of  waTs  in 
whidi  a  Gjsiem  of  foroes  can  be  icdnced  to  a  pair  of  (omes, 
whose  aetion-Knes  aie  perpoidiciilar  to  eadi  other  and  do  not 
meet,  is  indeterminate. 

The  magnitudes  and  lines  of  actkm  of  these  two  resohants 
maj  be  detomined  in  the  following  manner : 

Let  p  be  the  trpe-force,  and  {t,  j,  0)  its  p<xnt  of  application : 
also  let  sintfeos^  sin  #  sin  ^  cos  #  be  the  directMrn-cadnes  of 
its  line  of  action.  Conseqnentlj  if  p  at  its  p<xnt  of  appiieabon 
is  rescdTed  into  eomponents  whose  action-lines  aie  in  and  per- 
prndimlar  to  the  plane  of  [x,  jr\  f sin  #  and  tcos0  aie  these 
components  lebpectiielT ;  and  ther  are  applied  at  the  point 
(r,  J,  0).  Let  aD  the  forces  be  similarlT  resolred :  and  lee  k, 
and  m,  be  the  two  resohants  reqpectiTelT  in  and  peipendicnlar  to 
the  plane  of  (x,  j).    Then 

and  if  (x,  J,  0)  is  a  point  in  its  line  of  action 

and  eompoanding  the  fiMKes  whose  lines  of  aetico  aie  in  the 
pbneof  x,j>, 

E-*  =  ,XJsin#ciQ^^V*-r  .x^sin#sin^  *;  ^M 

and  the  eqwatioa  to  h»  line  of  action  k,  see  ^^•r*^.  An.  5^. 

x2^sin#an^~f x^sin#coi^=xxsin#^xan^~ffo»#«  ^:^':^ 

Thws  the  maenitades  and  fines  of  action  of  B-  and  s,  are  de^ 


If  the  point  %s,ft  given  in  iOZ  lies  in  .t'>5  ,  the  liaes  y:^ 
of  K,  and  B,  intersect,  and  a§  these  miT  in  that  ck^  Vie 
eoBB]Kcnded  into  a  aa^ie  reRihaat,  the  srstem  of  &cv<^  2$ 
icdttciUe  to  a  aa^  resghant.  The  ^chstitctiM!.  cf  ::\'5  iz 
(M3  kad«  to  the  conditNn  (1S<>%  Ait.  77. 

91.]  Again,  if  aD  the  £wees  aie  rednced,  as  in  An.  ^.  ^c  jl 
amgle  ferce  cf  tzaafibtien  ncting  at  an  arhitnnir  chi:««en  ot^st^x. 
and  to  a  singi^  txmfit^  we  mar  jwfpose  <»e  of  the  Mv«i^  cc  :^ 
CDSflf  to  act  at  the  cwigin,  the  «ther  acting  ak^ng  a  t&rterxtr&jLitf 
Esif  poaraBd  to  the  fine  of  actK»  of  the  fenwr.  X<i>w  the  1  jttxmc 
fapce  and  the  lescihant  of  tnuiatac^i  mar  fee  tKim{«C!«cna<%^  ^xt.* 
a  singk  faree  acting  aft  the  aiUtnnhr  chcisen  oi^^ ;  aM  ti:::> 
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the  system  is  reduced  to  two  forces  of  translation  acting  along 
lines  which  do  not  meet. 

If  the  arm  of  the  resultant  couple  is  turned  in  its  own  plane, 
the  point  of  application  of  one  of  its  forces,  viz.  of  that  at  the 
origin,  being  unaltered,  the  resultant  of  that  and  of  the  original 
resultant  of  translation  will  vary,  and  consequently  the  system 
of  pair  of  forces  to  which  all  the  forces  may  be  reduced  is  inde- 
terminate. 

The  reduction,  however,  admits  of  the  following  simplification : 
Let  R  be  the  resultant  of  translation  at  the  origin,  and  let  a  be 
the  moment  of  the  resultant  couple,  and  let  all  the  other  symbols 
be  employed  as  in  Art.  68  :  let  the  arm  of  the  couple  be  turned 
in  its  own  plane  until  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of 
R ;  let  r'  and  a  be  the  force  and  the  arm  of  the  couple ;  both  of 
these  quantities  being  arbitrary,  but  subject  to  the  condition 
R^a  =  o.  Then,  if  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  line  of  action  of  R 
and  the  rotation-axis  of  o,  so  that 

LX-fMY  +  NZ         K  ,^^    . 

cos  d)  =  =  - ,  (206) 

^  RG  G  ^         ' 

-  —  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  action-lines  of  R  and  r^,  these 

action-lines  meeting  at  the  origin.  Let  these  forces  be  com- 
pounded into  a  single  force  r'^  ;  then 

r"«  =  r«  +  2  RR'sin  <^  +  r'*  ;  (207) 

and  the  system  is  reduced  to  the  two  forces  r'  and  r'',  the  lines 
of  action  of  which  do  not  meet,  and  the  shortest  distance  between 
them  being  a  which  is  perpendicular  to  both  lines  of  action. 

Also  this  reduction  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  lines  of  action 
of  the  two  forces  shall  be  perpendicular  to  each  other.  Thus,  as 
before,  let  the  arm  of  the  couple  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
action  of  R ;  and  let  R  be  resolved  into  two  parts  R  sin  <^  and 
Rcos^  respectively  in  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
couple  :  so  that  there  are,  (1)  three  forces  r',  — r',  Rsin  ^  in  the 
plane  of  the  couple,  the  lines  of  action  of  all  of  which  are  parallel 
and  are  perpendicular  to  the  arm  of  the  couple,  and  the  resultant 
of  which  is  R  sin  ^,  which  acts  in  the  plane  of  the  couple,  at 
right  angles  to  its  arm,  and  at  a  distance  r  from  the  origin 
along  the  arm,  such  that  Rr  sin  ^  =  g  ;  and  (2)  the  force 
R  cos  (f)  whose  line  of  action  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
couple. 

Thus  the  system  is  reduced  to  the  two  forces  r  sin  ^  and* 

Q  2> 
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meo6^  acting  along  fines  pefpcDdkalar  to  eadi  otlier  wUd  do 
not  meet,  and  between  which  the  shcNrtest  ifatance  is  r,  whoe 

r  =  — ?— .  (208) 

As  the  fine  of  action  of  meos^  passes  thioogh  the  origin  mad 
is  pefpendicokr  to  the  phme  of  the  coi^e^  its  equations  are 

i  =  -i  =  ;=  («.) 

and  as  the  fine  of  action  of  a  sin  ^  fies  in  the  plane  of  the  eoiqile 
and  passes  at  right  angks  through  the  extremitj  <^  r  whidi  is 
perpoidiciihr  to  both  the  fine  of  action  of  the  original  resohant 
(^  translation  and  to  the  rotation-Azis  of  the  com^^  its  equa- 
tions are 

XT— MZ  LZ  — 5X  MX  — LT 

M : —  W z X : 

— ; ^  =  — I ^  =  — ; ^-  (210) 

6"X— LK  6*T  — MX  0«Z— r^-  ^         ' 


Thns  the  fines  of  action  of  the  two  forces  are  detcnninedy  and 
also  the  shortest  distance  between  them. 

As  the  equations  to  the  fine  on  whidi  r  fies  are 

-^—^-J—^-^,  (211) 

XT  — MZ  LZ— XX  MX— LT  ^  ' 

this  fine  is  perpendieolar  to  the  central  axis  whose  eqnati^His  are 
given  in  (152),  and  also  intersects  it.  Consequently  we  haye 
the  following  theorem : 

If  a  system  of  forces  is  redoced  to  two  forces  of  transfaition, 
which  act  along  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other,  the  shortest 
distance  between  their  fines  of  action  intersects  the  central  axis 
at  right  angles. 

The  sole  indeterminateness  which  is  inrolTed  in  this  mode  of 
redaction  arises  firom  the  arbitrary  position  of  the  origin.  When 
that  is  fixed,  all  the  quantities  are  assigned. 

92.]  Also  if  the  system  of  forces  is  reduced  to  the  force  of 
translation  k  acting  along  the  central  aus,  and  to  the  couple  x 
whose  rotation-axis  is  the  central  axis,  we  may  replace  x  by  its 

two  equal  and  opposite  forces  each  of  which  is  equal  to  -  ,  if  a  is 

the  length  of  an  arbitrary  arm.  Of  these  two  forces  let  one 
aet  along  a  line  passing  through  the  central  axis,  and  o^  course 
perpendicular  to  it ;  then  it  and  R  may  be  compounded  into  a 
single  force  r",  such  that 

^' 
r'^  =  R^  -     -,  v212 

a- 
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and  there  remains  the  other  force  of  the  principal  central  couple 
acting  along  a  line^  perpendicular  indeed  to  the  central  axis  bat 
not  meeting  it^  and  not  meeting  the  action-line  of  'b!^  ;  and  the 
shortest  line  between  the  action-line  of  these  two  resultants  is  a, 
which  is  such  that^  if  k'  is  the  force  of  k,  R^a  =  K. 

This  reduction  may  also  be  effected  more  generally  by  the 
following  process :  Let  us  suppose  the  central  axis  to  be  the 
axis  of  z;  and  let  R  be  replaced  by  two  forces  Ri  and  jl^, 
the  action-lines  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  central  axis^  and 
which  pass  through  two  points  q^  and  Q,  on  the  axis  of  x  at 
distances  r^  and  r^  respectively  from  the  origin,  and  on  opposite 
sides  of  it ;  then  we  have 

...     Ri.^  R?.^  Bl±»l^  _J_^  ,213) 

Let  the  principal  central  couple  be  replaced  by  two  equal  forces 
r'  acting  in  opposite  directions  along  lines  passing  through  Qi 
and  q,  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y ;  then 

K  =  R'(r,-fr,).  (214) 

Thus  there  are  now  four  forces,  viz.  Ri  and  r'  at  q,i,  and  r, 
and  —  R^  at  q, ;  each  pair  acts  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
2r-axis,  and  the  action-lines  of  the  forces  in  each  pair  are  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other :  let  p^  be  the  resultant  of  r^  and  r^  which 
act  at  q^,  and  let  f,  be  the  resultant  of  r,  and  —  r'  which  act  at 
q, ;  then 

p,«  =  R,«-fB.'*;       p,'  =  r,*  +  r'';  (216) 

so  that  the  system  is  now  reduced  to  the  two  forces  p^  and  p,, 
the  shortest  distance  between  the  action-lines  of  which  is  ri  +  r,. 
As  to  the  action-lines  of  p,  and  p,  j  let  $i  and  (9,  be  the  angles 
between  them  and  the  central  axis ;  then 

r'  =  Pj  sin  $1  =  Pj  sin  $^ ;  (216) 

Ri=PiCOS^iJ  Ea  =  P,  C0S(9a;  (217) 

consequently         p,  cos^i  +  p,  cos^,  =  r  ;  (218) 

p,  sin  $1  =  p,  sin  0^  =  ;  (219) 

Pif,  cos  $1  =  p,rj  COS  0, ;  (220) 

tan  $1       tan  $•           k  ,       , 
= =  ;                          (221) 

SO  that  if  rj  and  r^  are  given,  the  forces  and  their  incidents  are 
completely  determined. 
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« 

98.]  In  reference  to  this  system  of  two  forces  to  which  the 
general  system  has  been  reduced,  the  following  theorems  are 
noteworthy : 

(1)  On  comparing  (221)  with  (186)  it  appears  that  the  action- 
lines  of  Pi  and  p,  are  reciprocal  lines ;  consequently  as  the  posi- 
tion of  a  line  is  given  when  that  of  its  reciprocal  line  is  g^ven, 
so  if  the  action-line  of  one  force  is  given  that  of  the  other  force 
is  also  given. 

(2)  Let  Oi  and  g,  be  the  principal  moments  at  Qi  and  q,  ; 

then  evidently, 

Gi  cos  (?i  =  G,  cos  ^,  =  K ; 

therefore  from  (220),  J?l-  =  -2l- ;  (222) 

which  gives  the  ratio  of  the  principal  moments  at  q^  and  Q,. 

(3)  The  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  of  which  the  line-repre- 
sentatives of  Pi  and  p,  are  opposite  edges  is  constant.  For  let 
V  be  the  volume,  then 


V  =  ^^(r,+r,)8in(^,+^.) 


6 

6 

ri-\'r^      KR 


{Pi  sin  $1  p,  cos  ^a  4-Pi  cos  $1  p,  sin  0^] 


6       r^+u^ 

KB 

;  (223) 


6 

which  is  constant ;  and  consequently  the  volume  of  the  tetra- 
hedron is  constant  whatever  is  the  position  of  the  two  forces 
which  equivalently  replace  a  system  of  forces. 

.  If  the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  vanishes,  the  two  forces  act 
in  the  same  plane,  and  the  system  is  reducible,  either  to  a  single 
force  of  translation,  or  to  a  couple :  that  is,  either  k=:0,  or  r=0. 

Hence  also  it  is  evident  that  if  four  forces  are  in  equilibrium, 
the  volume  of  the  tetrahedron  constructed  on  the  line-representa- 
tives of  any  two  is  equal  to  that  of  the  tetrahedron  constructed 
on  the  line-representatives  of  the  other  two. 

(4)  If  the  action-lines  of  Pj  and  p,  are  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  then  ^j  +  ^,  =  90° ;  sin  0^  =  cos  0^ ;  sin  ^,  =  cos  0^ ;  and 
consequently  tan  0^  tan  ^a  =  1  : 

fjr,  =  — ;         tan^i  =  ^-;         tan  ^^  =  r^  -  ;         (224) 

whence  if  any  one  of  the  four  quantities  r„  ra,  ^1,  0.^  is  given, 
all  the  others  are  given :   as,  however,  the  number  of  equations 


e,  =  0^  =  45^  ;         r,  =  r,  =  -;  -  -  =  p,  =  p, ; 
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connecting  the  unknown  quantities  is  less  by  one  than  the 
number  of  unknown  quantities^  the  number  of  ways  is  infinite  in 
which  a  system  of  forces  may  be  reduced  to  two  forces  acting 
along  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

When  any  one  of  these  quantities  relating  to  one  of  the  forces 
is  assigned^  then  all  the  incidents  of  the  other  force  are  also 
assigned. 

(5)  The  system  of  two  forces  is  however  unique^  when  the 
forces  are  equal  and  act  along  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

In  this  case  Pj  =  p, ;  and  consequently 

and  we  have  the  following  theorem  : 

A  given  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  may  be  re- 
placed by  two  equal  forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other^  and  each  of  which  has  a  line  of  action  incUned  at 
45""  to  the  central  axis;  and  the  forces  act  perpendicularly  at 
the  ends  of  an  arm  which  is  bisected  at  right  angles  by  that 

axis ;  the  magnitude  of  each  force  is  equal  to  — ,  and  the  length 
of  the  arm  is  . 

B 

This  result  may  also  be  arrived  at  directly  in  the  following 
manner : 

Let  B  be  resolved  into  two  equal  and  parallel  forces,  each  of 

which  =  - ;   and  let  them  act  at  two  points  Qi  and  q,  on  the 

axis  of  X  which  are  equidistant  from  the  central  axis,  and  at  a 
distance  r  from  it  on  either  side;  also  let  the  forces  of  K  be 

- ,  and  act  at  the  points  q^  and  q,,  so  that  Br  =  k.     Then  we 

have  at  q^  and  at  q,  two  equal  forces  acting  along  lines  which 
are  perpendicular  to  each  other ;  and  the  resultant  at  each  point 

B 

is  equal  to  —  ,  and  acts  along  a  line  inclined  to  the  central  axis 

at  an  angle  of  45^;  but  as  these  lines  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
that  axis,  they  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

This  is  the  only  unique  system  of  a  pair  of  forces  to  which  a 
system  may  be  reduced. 

(6)  The  distance  between  the  action-lines  of  the  two  forces 
which  equivalently  replace  a  system  of  forces  is  a  minimum, 
when  the  forces  are  equal  and  their  action-lines  are  perpendicular 
to  each  other. 
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Section  6. — Tie  equilibrium'Oais  of  an  equilibrium'Syslem. 

94.3  In  this  section  I  propose  to  investigate  for  an  equili- 
brium-system of  forces  acting  in  space  the  conditions  requisite 
that  the  system  should  also  be  an  equilibrium-system,  when  the 
body  receives  the  most  general  displacement,  and  the  forces  act 
at  the  same  points  of  the  body,  along  lines  parallel  to  their 
former  action-lines,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  before  dis- 
placement. 

Whatever  the  displacement  be,  it  may  always  be  resolved  into 
a  displacement  of  translation  and  a  displacement  of  rotation,  the 
effects  of  which  may  be  separately  considered.  Now  the  dis- 
placement of  translation  will  be  effected  by  transferring  the 
point  of  the  body  which  coincides  with  the  origin  in  its  original 
position  to  the  point  (^r^,  y^,  z^),  and  making  all  particles  of  the 
body  describe  equal  and  parallel  paths :  then  if  (x%  /,  /)  is  the 
place  of  the  particle  which  was  originally  at  (x,  y,  z), 

af—x+x.,         y=^y^y^,         /=;?+;?,.  (225) 

As  the  systems,  both  dispkced  and  origimd,  are  equiHbrium- 
systems,  and  as  the  direction-angles  of  the  action-lines  of  the 
forces  are  unchanged,  we  have  the  following  conditions ;  viz. 

XP  cos  a  =  XP  cos  ^  =  2.P  cos  y  =  0 ;  (226) 

3.P {y  Qosy—z cos p)  =  2.P  {z cos  a— a? cos y) 

=  XP  (a?  cos  ^ —jf  cos  a)  =  0,  (227) 

XP(ycosy— /co8/3)  =  XP(/cosa— aJ'cosy) 

=  XP(a?'cos^— /cosa)  =  0  j  (228) 

and  substituting  from  (225)  in  (228),  (228)  are  identically  satis- 
fied by  reason  of  (226)  and  (227);  so  that  whatever  is  the  dis- 
placement of  translation  an  equilibrium-system  continues  an 
equilibrium-system. 

Let  the  displacement  of  rotation  be  produced  by  making  the 
body  turn  through  an  angle  $  about  an  axis  passing  through  the 
origin  and  of  which  the  direction-angles  are  f,  g,  hi  let  {x,  y,  z) 
be  the  place  of  any  particle  of  the  body  in  its  original  position, 
and  let  this  point  after  the  rotation  be  (ar-f  Aa?,  ^-f-Ay,  Z'\-^z)\ 
let  A«  be  the  distance  between  the  two  positions  of  this  point, 
so  that  (^,).  ^  {AxY  +  {^yy-{-(^zy ;  (229) 

and  let  p  be  the  perpendicular  distance  from  {x,  y,  z)  to  the  axis 
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of  rotation ;  so  that  a«  is  the  chord  of  a  circular  arc,  of  radius 
p  and  angle  0,  described  by  {x,  y,  z)  revolving  about  the  axis  of 
rotation ;  and  therefore 

e 


AS  =  2j»  Sin  - 


(230) 


As  this  point  is  in  both  its  positions  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  origin,  and  also  in  the  same  plane  perpendicular  to  the  rota- 
tion-axis, we  have 

Ax{2x-{'Ax)-\'Ay{2y'\-Ay)  +  Az{2z-^Az)^  0,         (231) 

Az  cosy+  A^  cosy  +  A^  COS  k  =0.         (232) 

Also  from  (230), 

{AxY  +  iAyY-i-iAzy  =  4;>«  (sin-^)';  and  (233) 
(ircosy— ycosA)*  +  (a?cos*— -?cos/)«  +  (yco8/— 2?cosy)'=j»".  (234) 

Also  as  ^cosy— ycosA,  jrcosA— ^cos/iycosy— xcosy  are  pro- 
portional to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  plane 
which  contains  the  rotation-axis  and  {x,y,z),  and  ax,  Ay,  az 
are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  chord  as,  and  as 
$  . 


is  the  angle  contained  l>etween  these  lines. 


0 


^x* 


(^COSy— ^COsA)  AJ?4-  (j?C0sA  — ^rCOSy*)  Ay  +  (yCOs/— XCOSy)  Aif  =/?A*COB-  , 

Thus  we  have  the  three  following  linear  equations  in  terms  of 

AX,  Ay,  AZ, 

(zco8^''yco8/i)Ax+{xco8A'^zco8/)Ay  +  (jfcosy— a?cosy)  A2r=  p^  sin  $, 

X  Ax-^  y  ^y-\'  z  A^=— 2jo*(sin-) 

cos/ Aa?+  cosy  A^-f  cos^  Az^  0; 

and  from  them  we  have 
A;r  x=  sin  0  {z  cosy  — y  cos  k) 

+  2(sin-)  {co8/(arcosy*+ycosy  +  -3;eos^)— ar} ; 
Ay  =  sin  0  {x  cos  A— 2:  cos/*) 

+  2(8in^  {cosy(a?co8/-fycosy4-^cos*)— y}  ; 
AZ  =  sin  $  {y  cos/— or  cosy) 


(235) 


-f  2  ( sin  -)  {  cos  ^  (or  cos/-|-  y  cosy  +  -2? cos  i) — -? } . 

I  may  by  the  way  observe,  that  if  the  angle  through  which 
the  body  is  turned  is  infinitesimal,   say  =  M,  then  omitting 
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powers  of  it  higher  than  the  firsts  and  replacing  lx.  Ay,  az, 
which  are  also  infinitesimal^  by  dx,  dy,  dz, 

dx  =  {z  cosy— y  cos*)  rf9,  (236) 

dy=z{x  COB  i—z  coB/)de,  (237) 

dz  =  {yco&/^xcosff)d$.  (238) 

The  signs  of  the  terms  in  the  right-hand  members  of  these 
equations^  which  are  ambigaous  by  reason  of  the  system  of 
squares  in  (234)^  have  been  taken  in  snch  a  manner  that  if  the 
X'BxiB  were  the  axis  of  rotation^  the  positive  direction  of  rotation 
wonld  be  from  the  ^-axis  to  the  2r-axis.  And  the  rotations  about 
the  other  axes  would  have  similar  positive  directions ;  so  that 
the  system  is  cyclical. 

In  (228)  let  a^,/,  /  be  replaced  by  x-\-ax,  y^-Ay,  z+az  re- 
spectively ;  and  let  the  following  symbols  be  employed  for  the 
abbreviation  of  the  results ;   viz. 

2.Py  cos  y  =:  2.P  ;?  cos  j3  =s  D^  " 

XF^rcosa  =  XP^PCOSy  =  £^     •  (239) 

XP^cosjS  =  2.P  jrcos  a  =  P ; , 

XP(y cos )9  +  2r cosy)  =  u,  " 

2.P  {z  COS  y+a?  cos  a)  =  V,    .  (240) 

2.P  {x  cos  a  -\-y  cos  j3)  =  w ; 

the  first  three  equalities  following  from  (227);  then  we  have  the 
following  equations,  viz. 

cot  -  (  — UCOS/-f  PCOSy  +  ECOSA)  — C0S*(PC08y*— VCOSy  +  DCOSA) 

-|-co8y(Ecosy*+Dcosy— wcos*)  =  0;    (241) 

cot  -  (FCOSy— VCOSy  -I-  DCOSA)  —  C0Sy*(EC0Sy^+  DCOS^  — WCOS*) 

+  C08*(  — UC08/+PC08y-f  EcosA)  =  0;     (242) 
0 

cot  -  (E  C08/'+  D  cosy  —  W  COS  k)  —  cosy  (  —  U  COSy^-f  P  cosy  -f  E  COS  /l) 

-f cos*(fcos/*— vcosy +  DC0S*)  =  0;    (243) 

but  as  equilibrium  is  to  subsist  for  all  angles  through  which  the 
body  is  turned  about  the  rotation-axis,  Q  is  indeterminate ;  and 
consequently  from  these  three  equations  the  following  residt ; 

—  u  eosy+p  cosy-f  E  cos  A  =  0, 

Kcosy*— vcosy+DcosA  =  0,    ^  (244) 


E  cosy*H  D  cos  y — w  cos  A 


=  0;J 
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and  from  these  the  direction-cosines  of  the  rotation-axis  ate  to  be 
determined.  As,  however,  they  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
pnrpose,  a  rektion  exists  between  them ;  and  eliminating  cos/^ 
eosy,  cos  h  we  have 

uvw— D*U— E"V— F*W— 2DEP  =  0;  (246) 

which  expresses  a  relation  between  the  forces,  their  action-lines, 
and  their  points  of  application,  when  an  equilibrium-system  is 
also  an  equilibrium-system  after  rotation  through  any  angle 
about  a  certain  axis.  As  this  axis  has  important  properties,  it 
is  convenient  for  it  to  have  a  distinctive  name,  and  so  it  has 
been  called  the  equilibrium-axis.  Equation  (245)  is  the  condition 
that  an  equilibrium-system  should  have  an  equilibrium-axis. 
When  that  condition  is  satisfied,  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
equilibrium-axis  are  given  by  (244),  and  we  have 
(cos/)'  ^  (cos^)«  ^  {cos Ay  ^' 1 ^  ^246) 

D*— VW        E»  — WU         P*  — UV         D*+E*  +  P*  — (VW-f WU  +  UV)'    ^         ^ 

As  these  equations  give  only  the  direction-cosines  of  the  equi- 
librium-axis, all  straight  lines  parallel  to  that  thus  assigned  are 
also  equilibrium-axes. 

If  D*  =  vw,  B*  =5  WU,  p«  =r  uv,  /,  f/,  A  are  indeterminate,  and 
the  body  is  in  equilibrium,  whatever  is  the  position  of  the  axis 
about  which  it  is  turned. 

If  all  the  forces  act  in  one  plane,  say  in  that  of  {x,  y),  then 
cos  y  =  0,  and  consequently  d  =  s  =  0,  and  from  the  last  of 
(244),  w=0;   that  is, 

2.p(;r  cos  a  -f  y  cos  /3)  =  0, 

which  is  the  same  condition  as  (82),  Art.  63.  Hence  also 
cos/=  cos^  =  0  and  cosA  =s  1,  so  that  the  equilibrium-axis  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces. 

95.^  The  condition  for  the  existence  of  an  equilibrium-axis 
g^ven  in  (245)  will  be  more  easily  interpreted,  if  we  take  the 
most  simple  case.  For  this  purpose  let  us  assume  the  system  of 
coordinate-axes  to  be  so  taken  that  the  ;2r-axis  is  the  equilibrium*" 
mds ;  then  cos/=  cosy  =  0 ;  and  consequently  d  =  b=0,  w=0; 
that  is, 

XPycosyssO,  2.P;rcosy  =  0,  2.P(arcosa+ycos/3)  =r  Oj    (247) 

from  the  first  two  of  which  taken  in  combination  with  2.P  cos  y 
=  0,  see  (226),  we  infer  that,  if  the  forces  are  at  their  points  of 
application  resolved  in  directions  parallel  to  the  coordinate  axes. 
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those  paraDel  to  the  axis  of  z  are  in  eqailibrium ;  and  from  the 
last^  combined  with  the  first  two  of  (226)  and  the  last  of  (227), 
we  infer  that  the  forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  (of,  y)  satisfy  the  conditions  required  for  a  centre,  see 
Art.  63,  and  are  therefore  in  eqailibrium  when  the  body  is 
turned  through  any  angle  about  the  axis  of  z.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  the  condition  (245)  is. 

If  the  forces  acting  on  a  body  are  resolved  along  a  certain 
straight  line,  and  in  planes  perpendicular  to  that  line ;  and  if 
the  forces  parallel  to  the  straight  line  are  in  equilibrium,  and 
those  in  the  planes  perpendicular  to  the  straight  line  are  also  in 
equilibrium^  and  satisfy  the  conditions  required  for  a  centre, 
then  every  line  parallel  to  that  line  is  an  equilibrium-axis. 

Also  if  the  forces  are  such  that  the  or-  and  jr-axes  are  both 
equilibrium-axes :  then  from  the  equations  (246) 

D=:E  =  F=sO,  U  =  V=:0; 

and  therefore  cos  A  ==  0 ;  and  therefore  any  line  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  (;r,  y)  will  also  be  an  equilibrium-axis. 

96.]  To  investigate  generally  the  conditions  requisite  that 
any  two  lines  inclined  at  any  angle  to  each  other  should  be 
equilibrium-axes;  let  the  direction-angles  6f  the  two  lines  be 
/}  9i  h  f\  9\  /*';  then  from  (244), 

—  ucos/  -f-Fcosy  +  Ecos  A  =  0,  T 
F cosy —vcos^ -fD cos i  =  0,   \  (248) 

E  cosy*  +  D  cos^  —  w  COS  A  =  0 ;  J 

—  UC0s/'  +  FC0s/-f  ECOS*'=  0,   " 

F  cos/'— v  cos/  4-  D  COS  A'  =  0,    *  (249) 

Ecos/'+Dcos/— wcosA'=  0;- 
whence  we  have  the  following  relations  : 

DU-fBF=0,         EV+FD  =  0,         FW  +  DEs=0;  (250) 

and  D»  =  vw,       e«  =  wu,       f*  =  uv;  (251) 

which  are  the  conditions  necessary  that  an  equilibrium-system 
should  admit  of  two  equilibrium-axes  not  parallel  to  each  other. 
But  by  reason  of  (251),  cos/,  cos^,  cos  A,  as  also  cos/',  cos/, 
cos  K  are  indeterminate ;  they  are  however  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing relation;  if  we  substitute  from  (251)  in  either  of  (248),  we 
have  u*cos/-f  v*cos^  +  w*cos*  =  0;  (252) 

and  if  we  substitute  in  either  of  (249),  we  have 

i:4oos/'  +  v*co8/+w*eosA'  =  0;  (253) 
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which  shews  that  both  these  lines  are  parallel  to  or  lie  in  the 
plane  whose  equation  is 

u*a?-f  V*y-f  w*jer  =  0;  (254) 

but  that  the  position  of  the  lines  in  the  plane  is  indeterminate. 

Hence  we  infer  that  a  body  which  is  in  equilibrium  for  two 
equilibrium-axes  which  meet  and  are  not  parallel  to  each  other^ 
is  also  in  equilibrium  for  all  axes  parallel  to  the  plane  which 
contains  these  two  equilibrium-axes.     And  hence 

If  a  body  has  three  equilibrium-axes  which  are  not  parallel  to 
one  and  the  same  plane,  so  is  any  fourth  axis  an  equilibrium-axis. 

And  as  a  body  has  an  equilibrium-axis,  if  it  is  in  equilibrium 
in  two  different  and  not  parallel  positions,  so  if  it  is  in  equ,u 
librium  in  four  different  and  not  parallel  positions,  it  is  also  in 
equilibrium  in  every  fifth  position. 

And  when  this  last  case  occurs,  d  =:  e  =  p  =  0,  u=v=w=:0 ; 
so  that  the  position  of  the  plane  (254)  becomes  indeterminate. 

97.^  Although  a  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  and 
being  in  equilibrium  admits  of  an  equilibrium-axis,  only  when 
(245)  is  satisfied,  and  therefore  not  generally;  yet  i^  a  system  is 
in  equilibrium,  two  new  equal  forces  acting  at  certain  definite 
points,  along  the  same  line  of  action  and  in  opposite  directions, 
may  be  introduced  in  such  a  manner  that  the  system  thus  modi- 
fied may  have  an  equilibrium-axis  in  a  given  direction.  The 
new  forces,  it  will  be  observed,  as  introduced  into  the  first  posi- 
tion of  the  body,  being  equal  and  opposite,  neutralize  each  other, 
and  do  not  disturb  equilibrium,  and  in  the  other  positions  form 
a  couple  which  equilibrates  with  the  impressed  forces  of  the 
system  in  their  new  position. 

Let,  as  in  the  preceding  Articles,  /,ff,  A  be  the  direction- 
angles  of  the  given  equilibrium-axis;  ^p^  and  p^  the  two  new 
forces,  equal  and  opposite  to  each  other;  (^',y,  /),  {?f'i]f\  O 
their  points  of  application ;  I,  m,  n  the  direction-cosines  of  their 
common  line  of  action;  r  the  distance  between  their  points  of' 
application;  let  .:"-.<,  /'-/,  /'-/  be  positive  quantities; 
then  y^-a?^  _  f^/  _  /^-/  _ 

I  m  n 

and  if  the  accented  letters  refer  to  the  system  when  increased 
by  the  two  new  forces,  and  the  unaccented  letters  to  the  ori- 
ginal system,  d'  =  D-h/'p'^-yVw 
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•  • 


similarly.       e'  =  b+pV«/,    }•  (256) 

u'stu+F'r  (!»«  +  »•),  v'=v  +  p'r  (»•  +  ;«),  w'rsW  +  F'r  (/•  +  »•);  (256) 

and  substituting  these  values  in  the  conditions  (244)^  which  are 
requisite  for  an  equilibrium-axis,  we  have  from  the  first  of  them 

—  U  C0S/+  F  cosy  -f  E  cos  A 

=  pV  {(!«•  +  «*)  cosy— /w  cosy— /«  cos  A} 

=  p'r  {cos^^— /(/cos/*-f  f»cosyH-«cosA)}.        (267) 

Let  <^  be  the  angle  between  the  line  of  action  of  p'  and  the 
equilibrium-axis;  then 

cos^  = /cos/+mcosy-f  ncosAj  (258) 

and  therefore  we  have 

—  UC08y*+FC0Sy-f  BCOS*  =  P'f  {cOS/*— /  COS^}  =  «,  "j 

Fcosy*— vcosy-f  DcosA  =  p'r  {cosy— «»co8  ^}  =  r,    |'(269) 
E  cosy+D  cosy— woosA  =  p'r  {cos*—  »  cos  <^}  =fa,  J 

employing  u,  v,  10  bb  abbreviating  symbols  for  the  left-hand 
members  of  the  equations,  which  are  known  quantities. 
Hence  we  have 

ttcos/'-|-t7COsy+«e^cos*  =  p'r  {1— (cos^)*} 

=  p'r(sin<^)*. 

Also        tt'-f  t;«-h«^'  =  ^^r*  {1  — (cos0)*}, 

=  p'«r*(sin<^)»; 

«cos/  +  t7Cosy-f  wcosA  ' 

and  therefore  from  (259)  we  are  able  to  determine  I,  m,  n;  and 
^  thus  the  direction  of  the  line  of  action  of  p'  is  completely  deter- 
mined. The  intensity  of  p'  and  the  position  of  its  point  of 
application  are  involved  in  only  (260);  and  therefore  we  may 
take  any  two  points  on  the  line  defined  by  (/,  m,  n)  at  a  distance 
r  apart,  and  at  them  apply  two  equal  and  opposite  forces  p'  and 
— p'  of  such  magnitude  that  p'r  is  equal  to  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber of  (260). 

From  the  preceding  it  appears  that  two  equal  forces,  acting 
originally  in  opposite  directions  along  the  same  line  of  action. 
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will,  when  the  body  is  turned  about  a  certain  axis,  equilibrate 
with  the  forces  of  the  system  :  but  as  the  two  forces  in  this  dis- 
placed position  form  a  couple,  we  infer  that 

If  a  rigid  body,  on  which  a  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium 
acts,  is  turned  about  any  axis,  and  if  the  forces  act  on  the  same 
points  of  the  body  as  before  and  in  the  same  directions,  they 
are  generally  reducible  to  a  couple;  but  in  the  particular  case 
when  the  condition  (245)  is  fulfilled,  the  moment  of  the  couple 
vanishes. 

98.]  In  Section  5  of  the  present  Chapter  it  has  been  shewn 
in  various  ways  that  it  is  possible  to  reduce  a  system  of  forces 
acting  on  a  rigid  body  to  two  forces,  and  that  the  two  forces 
are  generally  indeterminate  in  all  their  elements ;  it  was  shewn j 
however,  that  the  pair  is  unique  and  determinate,  when  the 
two  forces  were  equal  and  acted  along  lines  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  I  propose  now  to  shew  that  it  is  always  possible  to 
reduce  a  system  of  forces  to  two  forces  of  translation,  such  that 
they  with  two  other  new  forces  shall  be  in  equilibrium,  and  also 
shall  have  a  given  equilibrium-axis. 

Let  the  two  new  forces  be  p'  and  p" ;  let  a  ^  y,  a"  j9"  /'  be 

the  direction-angles  of  their  lines  of  action ;  {x\  y,  /),  {ixf\  jf\  Z') 

their  points  of  application ;  then  for  the  condition  of  equilibrium 

of  these  two  new  forces,  with  the  former  forces  of  the  systemj 

we  have  »        f  .  ^f        //  .  /v  -* 

P  cosa  +P^  cosa  -f  X  =  0,  | 

p'cos/3'  +  P"  cos/3"  H-Y  =  0,  ^  (262) 

p'cosy'-f  l?"cosy''4-Z  =  O.J 
Also  let  -  ^         „ 

2.P^C0Sy  =  D,  2.P2rCOSj3  =  D  , 

2.P-2?  COS  a  =  b',  2.pa?  cos  y  =  b", 

2.pa?cosj3  =  f',  S.p^cosa  =  f", 

2.p(ycos)9-f  2rcosy)  =  u,   2.p(2rcosy+a?co8a)=v,   XP(a?cosa-fycosj3)=w; 

then,  as  the  three  expressions  for  the  moment-axes  of  the  couple^ 
about  the  coordinate-axes  are  to  vanish,  we  have 

pycos  /  +  p'y  cos  y'  4-  d' 

=  pVcos  /T + p'V'cos  ^'  +  d"  =  D  (say), 

pVcos  a  +  P^'/'cos  a"  +  if 

=  pVcos  /  -f  P'V'  cos  y"  +  b''  =  E  (say), 

P  Vcos  pf  +  p  Vcos  /3"  +  / 

=  p'/cos  a'-f  p'y'cos  a"H-  /'=  F  (say).  . 


(263) 
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Ako  let 

p'(/oo8i3'  +  /co8yO  +  ^'(/'<»8/3"+^'«»/0+u  =  if, 
p'(/co8/+a<co8aO+F'VcoB/'-f  «''co8a'0  +  v  =  y", 
F'(a?'co8a'+/co8i30+^Vco8a''-f/'oo8i3'0+w  =  1/; 
and  therefore^  if  the  direction-angles  of  the  given  equilibrium- 
axis  arey^  ff,  i,  the  conditions  required  are^  see  (244), 

— u'cos/'+Pcosy+Bcos*  =  0,  "I 

pcos/— v'cosy  +  Dcos*  =  0,    >  (264) 

Bcosy*+Dcosy— Vcosi  =  0;  J 
and  these  are  all  the  conditions  which  are  requisite  for  the 
existence  of  an  equilibrium-axis :  viz.  the  equations  severally 
of  (262),  (263),  and  (264),  and  of  which  the  whole  number  is 
hincj  and  they  contain  twelve  undetermined  quantities:  viz. 
^cos  a',  P'cos  jS^, . . .  p''cos  /',  a^,  y, . . .  /';  of  these  therefore  nine 
inay  be  eliminated,  and  there  will  remain  a  condition  involving 
the  other  three :  the  elimination,  however,  is  so  long  that  I  shall 
only  state  results.  If  we  eliminate  the  forces  p^  p^',  the  direction- 
angles  of  their  lines  of  action,  and  the  coordinates  of  the  point 
of  application  of  one  of  them,  say,  a?",  y" ,  z",  it  will  be  found 
that  the  resulting  equation  is  of  the  second  deg^ree  in  terms  of 
a?',  y',  /;  and  will  therefore  represent  a  surface  of  the  second 
order :  and  it  will  also  be  found  that  the  point  of  application  of 
the  other  force  is  also  upon  the  same  surface,  and  also  that 
every  point  in  the  line  joining  the  two  points  is  on  the  same 
surface :  the  surface  is  therefore  an  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet, 
the  line  joining  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces  being  one 
of  the  generating  straight  lines  of  the  surface ;  and  the  equi- 
librium-axis is  the  imaginary  axis  of  the  surface.  And  hence 
we  conclude  that  into  a  system  of  forces  which  is  not  in  equili- 
brium two  forces  may  be  introduced,  so  that  the  system  thus 
modified  may  be  in  equilibrium  and  may  also  have  an  equi- 
librium-axis ;  and  the  points  of  application  of  these  two  forces 
may  be  at  such  points  on  the  surface  of  a  certain  hyperboloid 
of  one  sheet,  that  the  line  joining  them  lies  wholly  in  the 
surface;  and  when  these  points  of  application  are  given  the 
lines  of  action  of  the  forces  are  also  determined. 

Although  I  have  applied  to  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium-axis 
only  the  geometrical  changes  of  x,  y  and  Zy  given  in  Art.  Ol, 
equations  (235),  yet  they  are  of  much  wider  application,  and  will 
hereafter  be  largely  used. 
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Section  7. — Stability  and  Instability  of  Equilibrium, 

99.]  The  investigations  of  the  preceding  section^  as  also  those 
of  Art.  63,  are  of  great  importance  in  determining  a  delicate 
question,  viz.  the  character  of  equilibrium  of  an  equilibrium- 
system.  For  if  a  body  is  at  rest  under  the  action  of  many 
forces,  and  receives  a  small  displacement  of  the  most  general 
kind,  but  of  such  an  infinitesimal  amount  that  the  forces^  when 
applied  at  the  same  points  as  before^  act  in  the  same  directions 
along  lines  parallel  to,  and  infinitesimally  distant  from,  their 
former  lines  of  action;  then  the  body  in  its  new  position  will 
generaUy  not  be  in  equilibrium ;  and  the  acting  forces  may  tend 
either  to  bring  it  back  to  its  former  position  or  to  remove  it 
farther  from  it ;  if  the  former  is  the  character  of  the  forces  the 
equilibrium  is  said  to  be  stable;  and  if  the  latter  the  equilibrium 
is  said  to  be  unstable.  A  heavy  homogeneous  sphere  resting  in 
a  hollow  bowl,  a  heavy  oblate  spheroid  resting  on  a  horizontal 
plane  with  its  axis  vertical,  a  heavy  weight  suspended  as^a 
pendulum  and  at  rest,  a  loaded  wheel  with  the  load  in  the 
lowest  possible  position,  are  all  cases  of  stable  equilibrium. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  loaded  ball  with  its  load  as  high  as 
possible  and  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane,  an  egg  balanced  oh 
the  smaller  end,  a  heavy  beam  resting  on  two  inclined  planes, 
a  heavy  ball  balanced  on  the  highest  point  of  a  sphere,  are  all 
instances  of  unstable  equilibrium.  If,  however,  the  body  in  its 
displaced  state  is  in  a  position  of  equilibrium,  it  may  be  so  either 
for  the  displacement  which  it  has  actually  undergone  and  for 
no  other  near  to  it,  in  which  case  the  equilibrium  is  said  to  be 
neutral;  or  it  may  be  in  equilibrium  for  this  and  all  other  infi- 
nitesimal displacements,  and  then  the  equilibrium  is  said  to  be 
continuous.  A  heavy  homogeneous  cylinder  having  its  ends 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane  with  its 
axis  horizontal,  and  a  heavy  homogeneous  circular  cone  having 
its  base  perpendicular  to  its  axis  resting  with  its  slant  side  on 
a  horizontal  plane,  are  instances  of  neutral  equilibrium ;  a  heavy 
homogeneous  sphere  resting  on  a  horizontal  plane  is  an  instance 
of  continuous  equilibrium. 

100.]  Now  the  most  general  displacement  which  a  body  can 

undergo  always  consists  of  a  displacement  of  translation,  and  of 

a  displacement  of  rotation  about  a  determinate  axis.     In  Art.  94 

it  hfltB  been  shewn  that  if  a  body  is  at  rest  under  the  action  of 
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given  forcee^  it  is  also  at  rest  when  it  has  undergone  a  dispkce- 
ment  of  translation,  the  paths  described  by  every  particle  of  the 
body  being  equal  and  parallel,  the  forces  being  applied  at  the 
same  points  as  before,  in  the  same  direction,  and  along  action- 
lines  parallel  to,  and  infinitesimally  distant  from,  the  former 
action-lines.  Thus  we  have  to  consider  only  the  effects  of  an 
infinitesimal  displacement  of  rotation  about  a  certain  deter- 
minate axis.  Let  the  direction-angles  of  the  axis  of  rotation 
be/)  ^,  A;  and  let  d$  be  the  infinitesimal  angle  through  which 
the  body  is  turned  about  that  axis;  then  the  changes  in  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  {x,  y,  z),  which  are  due  to  this  infini- 
tesimal displacement  of  rotation,  are  those  which  are  given  in 
Art.  94 ;  and  we  have 

dx  =  {z  cos  g^jf  cos  h)  dO,  1 

dy  =  (arcosA— rcos/)rfd,  V  (266) 

dz  =  {ycoB/^xcoB  g)  dd.  J 
If,  however,  all  the  action-lines  of  the  forces  are  in  one  plane, 
say,  in  the  plane  of  (x,  y),  and  the  rotation-axis  is  perpendicular 
to  that  plane,  then 

dx  =  — y  dd,  dy  =  xd$.  (266) 

In  reference  to  equilibrium-axes  it  is  evident  that  if  a  body 
in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  certain  forces  has  no  equi- 
librium-axis, its  equilibrium  is  either  stable  or  unstable ;  if  it 
has  one  or  two  equilibrium-axes  which  meet,  its  equilibrium  is 
neutral,  when  the  displacement  of  rotation  takes  place  about  one 
of  them ;  and  if  the  system  of  forces  is  such  that  every  axis  is 
an  equilibrium-axis,  then  the  equilibrium  is  continuous. 

101.]  In  application  of  this  theory  I  will  first  take  the  most 
simple  case  of  a  body  held  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of 
two  forces  only:  these  of  course  are  equal  to  each  other,  and 
act  along  the  same  line,  and  in  opposite  directions :  but  these 
conditions  may  be  satisfied  in  two  ways :  the  forces  may  act  to 
draw  their  points  of  application  either  nearer  to,  or  farther  from, 
each  other.  Let  Pi,  p,,  see  fig.  66,  be  the  two  forces;  a„  a, 
their  respective  points  of  application.  Let  the  body  receive  an 
infinitesimal  displacement  of  rotation  about  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  action  of  the  forces :  so  that  the  line  a,  a,,  which 
before  the  dis])lacement  was  in  the  same  line  with  the  line  of 
action  of  the  forces,  is  now  in  one  of  the  positions,  relatively  to 
them,  indicated  in  the  figures  (a)  and  (/3) :  (a)  is  evidently  the 
state  in  which  the  forces  applied  at  Ai  and  a,  tend  to  bring  the 
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points  nearer  to  each  other;  and  in  which^  now  that  the  dis- 
placement has  taken  place^  the  action  of  the  forces  tends  to 
remove  the  system  farther  and  farther  from  its  original  position, 
and  in  which  therefore  the  original  equilibrium  was  unstable : 
(fi)  is  the  state  in  which  the  forces  act  to  separate  their  points  of 
application,  and  in  which  the  forces  act  after  the  displacement  to 
bring  the  body  back  to  its  original  position ;  and  in  which  there- 
fore the  equilibrium  is  stable.  If  the  two  forces  act  at  the  same 
point,  equilibrium  is  continuous  for  every  displacement  of  the  body 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  forces; 
and  also  because  the  point  at  which  they  act  is  their  centre. 

The  following  analytical  investigation  supplies  a  criterion  of 
these  several  states  of  equilibrium.  Let  {Xi,  y^  {x^,  y^)  be  the 
points  of  application  of  Pj  and  of  P,  respectively ;  then  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  of  these  two  forces  are 

p,-fp,  =  0, 

G  =  sinaXPa?— cosa2.Py  =  0.  (267) 

Let  the  body  be  turned  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  [x,  y)  through  an  angle  dQ ;  then  the  forces,  their  points 
of  application  in  the  body,  and  directions  being  unchanged,  and 
their  lines  of  action  being  parallel  and  infinitesimally  near  to 
the  former  action-lines,  o  varies ;  and  the  change  of  it  which  is 
due  to  the  displacement  is  the  moment  of  the  couple  which 
acts  on  the  body  in  its  displaced  state.  Now  the  displacement 
involves  a  change  of  x  and  y,  and  we  have 

^G  =  sin  a  2.P  <fo?— cos  a  2.P  dy^ 

=  —  {sin  a  2.Py  +  cos  a  XPar}  M  \  (268) 

but  according  as  ^  is  positive  or  negative,  so  does  the  couple 

brought  into  action  by  the  displacement  tend  to  remove  the 
body  further  from,  or  to  bring  it  back  nearer  to,  the  original 
place  of  equilibrium  :  that  is,  so  is  the  equilibrium  of  the  body 
unstable  or  stable.  And  consequently  the  equilibrium  is  stable 
or  unstable,  according  as 

2.Pdrcosa+2.pysina  (269) 

is  positive  or  negative. 

And  because  a  is  the  same  for  both  the  forces,  and  is  also 
generally  indeterminate,  since  the  directions  of  the  axes  are 
arbitrary,  the  criterion  (269)  reduces  itself  to  either  2.Pa?  or  2.Pjf, 
and  thus  the  stability  depends  on  the  sign  of  either  of  these,      r 

s  % 
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.  If  (269)  =  0,  then,  since  p^  +  p,  =s  0,  a?!  =  a:,  =  0,  jfi=sjf,=0 ; 
that  is,  the  forces  are  applied  at  the  same  point,  viz.  the  origin, 
and  the  equilibrium  is  continuous. 

The  rotation  has  taken  place  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  action  of  the  forces.  I  would  only  further  observe, 
that  if  it  takes  place  about  the  line  of  action  of  the  two  forces, 
their  points  of  application  undergo  no  displacement,  and  no 
criterion  of  stability  is  obtained. 

102.]  The  process  of  the  preceding  article  is  also  generally 
applicable  to  the  determination  of  the  criterion  of  the  stability 
and  instability  of  forces  all  the  action-lines  of  which  are  in  the 
plane  of  (^j^).  Let  the  forces  and  their  several  incidents  be 
denoted  by  the  same  symbols  as  heretofore.  Then  for  the  equi«* 
librium  of  the  system  we  have 

x  =  2.Pcosa  =  0,         T  ss  XPsina  =  0;  (270) 

O  =  2.p(a7  8ina— ^cosa).  (271) 

Let  the  body  on  which  the  forces  act  undergo  an  infinitesimal 
displacement  of  rotation  through  d$  about  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  forces ;  then 

dQ  =  x.v{sinads^cosady) 

=  —  2.P  {y  sin  a -h  a?  cos  a)  dB ;  (272) 

and  consequently  the  effect  of  the  couple  brought  into  action  by 
the  displacement  is  to  remove  the  body  further  from,  or  to  bring 
it  back  into,  its  former  state,  according  as  s.p  (;r  cos  a  +y  sin  a)  is 
positive  or  negative;  but  this  quantity  is  the  radial  moment, 
see  Art.  63 ;  consequently  the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable 
according  as  the  radial  moment  is  positive  or  negative.  If  the 
radial  moment  vanishes,  then  the  system  has  a  centre,  and  an 
equilibrium-axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  forces,  so  that 
the  body  is  in  equilibrium  in  its  displaced  state,  as  also  in  its 
former  state,  and  the  equilibrium  is  neutral  or  continuous. 
Hence  we  have  the  following  theorem  : 

Of  a  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  in  a  plane,  and 
being  in  equilibrium,  the  equilibrium  is  stable,  neutral,  or  un- 
stable, according  as  XP(^cosa+^sina),  that  is,  the  radial 
moment,  is  positive,  zero,  or  negative. 

The  preceding  criterion  is  true  only  for  a  displacement  of  the 
body  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the 
forces  act ;  for  let  us  suppose  four  forces  to  act  on  a  body  in  one 
plane  and  to  be  in  equilibrium;  and  suppose  them  to  be  such 
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that  a  pair  of  them  is  in  equilibrium ;  and  that  therefore  the 
other  pair  also  equilibrates;  let  the  body  be  turned  about  aa 
axis  coinciding  with  the  line  of  action  of  the  latter  pair^  the 
equiUbrium  of  the  other  pair  may  evidently  be  either  stable  or 
unstable :  and  if  the  rotation  takes  place  about  the  line  of  action 
of  the  former  pair^  the  equilibrium  of  the  latter  pair  may  be 
either  stable  or  unstable;  and  evidently  there  is  no  necessity 
that  it  should  be  of  the  same  character  as  the  other ;  hence  in 
this  case  we  are  unable  to  determine  a  priori  the  axes  of  stable 
or  of  unstable  equilibrium. 

And  the  preceding  test  is  applicable  to  the  case  of  forces 
whose  lines  of  action  are  parallel  to  a  given  plane  when  the  dis- 
placement takes  place  about  a  line  perpendicular  to  that  plane. 

103.]  We  can  also  hence  derive  another  remarkable  criterion 
of  the  stability  and  instability  of  an  equilibrium-system.  Let 
the  radial  moment^  as  in  Art.  63^  be  denoted  by  Hj  so  that 

H  =  XP  (^  cos  a+y  sin  a) ;  (273) 

.*•     dn  =  2.P  {dx  cos  a+^  sin  a), 

=  2.P  {x  sin  a— jf  cos  <i)dO,  (274) 

=  QtdO  =  0, 

since  the  system  is  in  equilibrium  and  consequently  o  =  0. 
Hence  in  an  equilibrium-system  the  radial  moment  has  a  critical 
value^  and  is  a  maximum,  a  minimum,  or  a  constant,  zero  being 
a  particular  value  of  the  constant.  To  determine  the  character 
of  this  critical  value,  we  differentiate  again,  and  we  have 

rf"H       dGt  gdx   .  dy        V 

-r— -  =  ^ -  =s  2.P  ( ^::  sm a—  ^coso)  1 
dB^       do  ^de  do        ^ 

=  — 2.P  (x  cos  o-f  y  sin  a), 

=  -h;  (276) 

so  that  H  has  a  maximum  or  minimum  value  according  as  it  is 
positive  or  negative;    but  according  as  H,  which  is  equal  to 

/fa 

—  ^ ,  is  positive  or  negative  so  is  the  equilibrium  stable  or 

unstable ;   consequently  we  have  the  following  criteria  as  to  the 
character  of  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  forces. 
.    The  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  H  is  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum ;  or  according  as  H  is  positive  or  negative. 

If  H  =  0,  the  system  has  an  equilibrium-axis,  and  the  equi- 
librium is  neutral. 

If  the  action-lines  of  all  the  forces  are  parallel,  let  us  take  a 
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line  parallel  to  them  for  the  axis  of  jr ;  so  that  in  this  case  a^90^, 
^^  H  =  XPy,  (276) 

and  equilibriom  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  this  quantity 
is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.  We  shall  hereafber  have  many 
applications  of  this  equation. 

104.]|  The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  preceding 
criteria  of  stability  are  applied  : 

Ex.  I.  When  a  heavy  uniform  beam  rests  on  two  inclined 
planes^  is  the  equilibrium  stable  or  unstable  ? 

This  is  the  case  which  is  discussed  in  Ex.  2,  Art.  60 ;  and 
I  will  take  the  notation  therein  employed^  and  c  for  the  origin^ 
and  the  horizontal  line  through  c  for  the  axis  of  x.  Then  if 
CB  =  /,  CA  =  r,  and  as  the  forces  are  b^  b'^  w^ 

H  ss  XP(^cosa+jfsina) 

=  — BVsin  ^cos^— Br  sin  acos  a 

+BVsin^cos^+Br8inaco8a— w(/sin^— asin^) 

wet 

= r—} — — rr{2sinasinflcosd-|-sin(a— /3)sind}  : 

sm(a+^)  *•  \      f/         }  J 

consequently  H  is  a  negative  quantity^  and  the  equilibrium  is 
unstable. 

Also  as  the  beam  is  at  rest  ^;r  =  0.  and  thus 

ad 

.      .         sin(o— /8) 
tan  ^  s=  ^      ^^ 


2  sm  asm^ 
Also  -j^  is  positive^  so  that  the  value  of  u  is  a  minimum. 

Ex.  2.  If  a  heavy  beam  rests  against  a  smooth  wall^  and  has 
the  other  end  fastened  by  a  string  to  a  given  point  in  the  wall^ 
as  in  Ex.  3,  Art.  60,  what  is  the  character  of  equilibrium  ? 

Let  us  take  the  symbols  which  are  given  in  Art.  60,  and  take 
c  to  be  the  origin,  fig.  30,  and  the  horizontal  line  drawn  through 
it  to  be  the  ar-axis,  the  ^-axis  being  taken  downwards.     Then 

H  =  2.P  {x  cos  a-\-y  sin  a) 

=  w(x-{-acosd)—Tb ; 

and  substituting  in  this  equation  the  values  given  in  Ex.  3, 

Arty  60,  we  have 

2a«w3* 
H  = . 

Thus  H  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  the  equilibrium  is  unstable. 
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Ex.  3.  What  is  the  character  of  equilibrium  in  the  problem  of 
Ex.  6,  Art.  60  ? 

Let  s  be  the  origin  ;  then 

H  =— Rrcos-  +wco8^(r— c) 

=  w^c—a), 

and  this  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  c  is  greater  or  less 
than  a ;  hence  the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as 
c  is  greater  or  less  than  a. 

Ex.  4.  Two  heavy  particles  connected  by  a  string  support 
each  other  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  in  a  vertical  plane. 
Determine  the  nature  of  the  equilibrium. 

Let  the  weights  of  the  particles  be  p  and  q,  and  let  the  radii 
of  the  circle  drawn  to  the  points  where  p  and  Q  rest  make  angles 
$  and  (f>  with  the  vertical.  Let  the  string  subtend  an  angle  =  a 
at  the  centre^  so  that  d  4-  0  =  a :  then^  if  the  origin  is  taken 
at  the  centre^ 

H  =— flP  COS^  — a  QCOS0; 

dn  =  ap  sin  6  do  -{-a  q^  Bin  (j)  dip 
=  a  {psind  — Qsin0}  J^  =  0, 
.^       sind       sincb 

if  =    ^! 

Q  P     ' 

consequently  h  is  neg^tive^  and  the  equilibrium  is  unstable. 

105.]  In  the  case  of  a  rigid  body  in  equilibrium  under  the 
action  of  many  forces  acting  along  lines  of  action  in  space^  we 
have  to  consider  only  the  effects  of  a  displacement  of  rotation^  as 
to  the  kind  of  equilibrium  which  the  body  is  in. 

Let  the  direction-angles  of  the  axis  of  rotation  be^J  ^,  A ;  and 
let  the  moment-axes  of  the  impressed  couples  along  the  three 
coordinate  axes  be  l,  m^  n  ;  then^  if  o  is  the  moment  of  the 
couple  tending  to  turn  the  body  about  the  rotation-axis^  by 
reason  of  the  law  of  resolution  of  couples, 

G  =  L  cos/*-!-  M  COS^  -h  N  COS  A 

=  cos/ XP  (y  cosy— 2r  cos /8)-|-...-f-...;  (277) 

dQ  J,      f         dy  ^dzs.  . 

^=cos/2.p(co8y^'J-cos0^^)+...  +  ... 

=  — (cos/)^  2.p(y  C06/3  +  -2^ cosy) -f  COS g cos h 2.P {y coBy-^zcoafi) 
—(cos  gy  :i.v{z  cosy-ha?cosa)4-cos  Acos/xP  (4?coso  +  ircosy) 
—  (cos  Ay  2.v{x  co8a-\-y  cos)3) -hcos/coQ iy|^|M|i^ 4-y  coso); 
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and  employing  the  abbreviating  notation  of  Art.  94^ 

-j^  =— U(C0S/)"  — V(COB^)"— W(C08*)" 

-I-  2d  C08^  COS  i+  2b  cos  k  C08/+  2p  cos/cos^  ;         (278) 

and  since  the  effect  of  o  due  to  a  small  variation  of  ^  is  to  bring 
back  the  system  to  its  former  position^  or  to  remove  it  farther 

therefiromj  according  as  ^  is  negative  or  positive^  so  is  the 

equilibrium  stable  or  unstable  according  as  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber of  (278)  is  negative  or  positive. 

For  convenience  of  reference  let  us  denote  this  quantity  by  s ; 
so  that 
8  =— u(cos/)*— v(cos^)«— w(cosA)* 

+  2Dcos^cosi-|-2BcosA  cosy*+  2  F  COS  g ; 

then  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable^  according  as  s  is  negative 
or  positive :  and  the  sign  evidently  depends^  not  only  on  the 
impressed  forces  and  their  incidents^  but  also  on  the  direction- 
angles  of  the  rotation-axis ;  and  therefore  an  equilibrium-system 
may  be  stable  for  one  rotation-axis^  unstable  for  another^  and 
neutral  for  a  third ;  that  is^  in  the  third  case  the  system  may 
have  an  equilibrium-axis^  and  s  may  be  equal  to  zero. 
For  suppose  that  s  is  arranged  in  the  form 

{  — u  cosy-f  F  cos y  4-  B  cos  k]  008/4-  {p  cos/— V  COS  ^  4-  D  cos  h]  cos^ 

4-  {b  co8y^4-  D  cos^— w  cos  h]  cos  A, 
and  that  we  have  also 

—  U  QO^f-k-  F  COS^  4-  E  cos  A  =  0, 

Fcos/— vcosy4-Dcos^  =  0, 

Bcosy^4-DC08^— wcosA  =  0; 

so  that  uvw— D*u— E"v— F»w— 2def  =  0  ; 

then  this  is  the  condition  requisite  for  the  existence  of  an  equi- 
librium-axis ;  and  in  this  case  s  =  0^  and  the  equilibrium  is 
neutral. 

If  alsOj  according  to  Art.  96^  equations  (251), 

D*  =  V  w,     E*  =  wu,     F»  =  u  V, 

and  if  the  axis  about  which  the  rotation  takes  place  is  parallel 
to  the  plane  whose  equation  is 

u  a?4.v*y4.  w*£:  =  0, 

then  equilibrium  is  neutral  for  all  such  axes ;  and  is  continuous. 
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if  the  change  of  axis  is  from  any  one  line  to  any  other  line  lying 
in  the  plane. 

And  if  in  addition^    d  =  e  =  f=0,  ) 

U  =  V=:WrrO,  ( 

so  that  any  axis  about  which  the  body  is  turned  is  an  equili- 
brium-axis^ then  the  equilibrium  is  continuous  for  all  axes. 

I  may  also  observe  that,  if  the  directions  of  action  of  all  the 
forces  are  reversed,  the  signs  of  u,  v,  w,  d,  e,  f  are  changed,  and 
therefore  the  sign  of  s  is  changed ;  and  thus  the  nature  of  the 
equilibrium  is  changed  :  in  the  case,  however,  of  neutral  equili- 
brium no  alteration  takes  place. 

•  106.]  And  s  admits  of  the  following  geometrical  interpreta- 
tion :  on  the  straight  line  drawn  through  the  origin,  and  whose 
direction-angles  are  f^  g,  k,  let  a  point  (a?,  y,  z)  be  taken  :  then 
X,  y,  z  are  proportional  to  cosy,  cos^,  cos  k,  and  s  becomes  pro- 
portional to 

— uo?'— v^»  —  w^»  -f  2  jyyz  -f  2  -rzx-^  2  Pa?y,  (279) 

which,  when  equated  to  zero,  is  the  equation  to  a  cone  of  the 
second  degree ;  and  therefore  for  all  lines  passing  through  the 
origin,  and  lying  within  this  cone,  and  employed  as  rotation- 
axes,  the  above  expression  has  a  different  sign  to  that  which  it 
has  for  all  lines  lying  outside  of  the  cone ;  and  for  all  lines  on 
the  surface  of  the  cone  it  vanishes ;  so  that  for  all  the  generating 
lines  of  the  cone,  equilibrium  is  neutral ;  and  the  cone  divides 
space  into  two  parts  such,  that  for  all  axes  within  its  surface^ 
the  equilibrium  is  the  opposite  to  that  which  it  is  for  axes  out* 
side  the  surface. 

I  may,  however,  observe  that,  if  lines  are  drawn  through  the 
vertex  of  the  cone,  and  if  these  are  called  interior  or  exterior 
lines  according  as  from  points  on  them  real  tangent  planes 
cannot,  or  can,  be  drawn  to  the  cone ;  then  will  interior  lines  be 
axes  of  stable,  and  exterior  lines  axes  of  unstable,  equilibrium,  if 

uvw— D^u--E*v— F*w— 2DBP  =  V  (say) 

is  positive ;   and  if  v  is  negative,  the  converse  is  the  case. 

If  V  =  0,  we  have  the  following  circumstances.  If  we  reduce 
the  expression  (279)  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  terms  containing 
the  products  of  the  variables,  we  obtain  the  discriminating  cubic, 
of  which  the  constant  term  is  v ;  and  therefore  if  v=0,  one  of  the 
roots  of  this  cubic  is  zero,  and  the  reduced  equation  becomes 
of  the  form  y'^a  ^  ^/y%  -.  0^ 
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whichj  if  the  upper  sign  is  taken^  represents  the  axis  of  z ;  and^ 
if  the  lower  sig^  is  taken,  two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  {x,  J/).  In  the  former  of  these  two  cases  the  axis  of  ;2;  is  an 
axis  of  neutral  equilibrium,  and  other  lines  are  axes  either  all 
of  unstable,  or  all  of  stable,  equilibrium  :  in  the  latter  case,  any 
line  in  either  of  the  planes  is  an  axis  of  neutral  equilibrium,  and 
the  other  lines  are  either  all  axes  of  stable,  or  all  of  unstable, 
equilibrium. 

.  One  or  two  special  forms  of  (277)  require  notice :  if  the  ;?-axis 
is  the  rotation-axis,  the  condition  requires  that 

w  =  2.P  (a:coso-i-ycos^) 
should  be  positive  for  stable,  and  negative  for  unstable,  equili- 
brium :  which  is  the  same  result  as  that  of  Art.  102. 

And  if  all  the  forces  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  xr,  so  that 

cos  a  =  cos  /9  =  0,  cos  y  =  1^  then 

dGt 

-.z  =r— (sin  A)«XP;8r  + cos*  {cos/xp^p-i- cosy  2.py}  ;         (280) 

and  if  the  axis  about  which  the  infinitesimal  rotation  takes 
place  is  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces,  then 
jj  r=  90°,  and  we  have 

^J  =  -XP.;  (281) 

and  therefore  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  2.P  z 
is  positive  or  negative. 

Now  on  referring  to  Art.  80,  (146),  it  appears  that  if  {x,  p,  z) 
is  the  centre  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces,  zx.v  =  s.p^;  conse- 
quently  the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  ^  is 
positive  or  negative.  In  the  following  Chapter  we  shall  have 
many  illustrations  of  this  theorem. 

107.]  The  condition  for  the  stability  of  equilibrium  of  a 
system  of  forces  acting  in  space  may  be  expressed  in  a  fona 
similar  to  that  of  Art.  103  by  the  following  process  : 

Let  the  infinitesimal  rotation  take  place  about  an  axis  whose 

direction-angles  are  /j  {/,  i;   so  that,  as  the  moment-axes  of  the 

couples,  whose  rotation-axes  are  the  coordinate-axes,  are  l,  m,  n, 

for  equilibrium  we  have 

L  cos/-|-  M  cos  y  +  N  cos  ^  =  0  ; 

and  thus,  replacing  l,  m,  n  by  their  values,  and  introducing  dO, 

a.p  {cos  a  {z  cos  y  — y  cos  A)  -{-  cos  fi  {x  cos  A  —  z  cosy) 

+  cos  y  {y  cosy— ar  cos  y)}  dO  z=  0 ; 
and  by  means  of  (265), 

X.T,  {cos  adx-^  cos  fidy-^-  cos  y  dz]  =  0  =  rfn  (say) ; 
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tlierefore  by  integratioii 

H  =  2.P  (i  cos  o  -f  5^  cos  ^  4-  5  cos  y) ;  (282) 

and  therefore  h  is  a  maximum^  a  minimum^  or  a  constant.  And 
sinoej  sec  equation  (277), 

d'E  _  dQ 

=  s,  (283) 

see  equation  (278);  therefore  h  =  xp(arcoso+ycos)3-|-;2?cosy) 
is  a  maximum  or  minimum^  according  as  s  is  negative  or  posi- 
tive^ that  is^  according  as  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable. 
Now  8,  as  given  in  (278),  admits  of  being  put  into  the  form, 

8  =  XP{(:pcosy^+ycos^  +  2rcos^)(cosacos/+cos^co8^  +  cosycosA)} 

— 2.P  {x  cos  a  -^y  cos  /3  + ;?  cos  y) ;     (284) 

and  as  for  a  given  rotation-axis  ^cosy^+^cos^+x^cosi  is  the 
projection  on  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  distance  from  the  origin 
of  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  p,  and 

p  (cos  a  cosy4-  cos  /3  cos^  +  cos  y  cos  h) 

is  the  resolved  part  of  v,  along  the  rotation-axis ;  and  as  both 
these  quantities  are  constant  for  a  given-rotation-axis,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  rotation;  the  value  of  s  can  only  change  by 
means  of  the  last  term  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (284) :  but 
this  term  is  h  ;  hence  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according 
as  H  is  greater  than  or  less  than 

:i.p  { (j?  cosy-f  y  cos  ^ + 2;  cos  A)  (cos  a  cosy*-f  cos /3  cos  ^ + cos  y  cos  i) }  ; 

and  if  s  =  0,  equilibrium  is  either  neutral  or  continuous. 

In  Art.  60,  the  forces  have  been  resolved  along,  and  perpen- 
dicular to,  the  radius  vector  of  the  point  of  application ;  and 

2.P  {x  cos  a  -f  y  sin  a) 
has  been  called  the  radial  moment  of  the  system,  because  it  is 
the  product  of  the  radius  vector  of  the  point  of  application,  and 
of  the  radial  component.  Similarly  in  space,  if  we  resolve  P 
along  the  radius  vector  of  its  point  of  application,  and  call  D 
its  radial  component, 

p  (a?cosa+y cos /3+2; cosy) 

u  =  9 

r 

where  r  is  the  radius  vector  of  the  point  of  application  of  p : 

therefore 

H  =  XP(arcosa+^co8^+ie^co8y]|^^^|||^^      (285) 
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and  H  is  called  the  radial  moment  of  the  system.  Hence  we  have 
the  following  theorem : 

The  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  forces  is  stable  or  unstable 
according  as  the  radial  moment  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

The  radial  moment  also  possesses  the  following  two  other  pro- 
perties. Let  us  suppose  the  body  or  system  of  particles  on  which 
the  forces  act  to  receive  a  small  displacement^  and  all  the  forces 
to  act  at  their  points  of  application^  along  lines  of  action  parallel 
to  the  former  ones^  and  in  the  same  directions.  Then  if  the 
motion  of  the  body  is  constrained  in  translation  along  a  given 

dR 
line^  and  ds  is  the  space  described  along  that  line^  -j-  is  the  sum 

of  the  components  of  the  forces  estimated  along  that  line ;  and 
if  the  motion  is  one  of  rotation  about  a  given  axis^  and  0  is 

du  .     . 
the  amplitude  of  rotation,  then  -^^  is,  in  any  position,  the  mo- 
ment-axis of  the  couple  arising  out  of  the  system  of  forces  about 
that  axis. 


Section  8. — The  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities. 

108.]  Let  a  body,  or  a  system  of  material  particles  on  which 
an  equilibrium-system  of  forces  acts,  receive  the  most  general 
infinitesimal  geometrical  displacement  that  is  possible,  so  that 
the  forces  may  act  at  the  same  points  as  before  the  displace- 
ment,  along  lines  parallel  to,  and  infinitesimally  distant  from, 
the  original  action-lines,  and  in  the  same  directions.  Let  f,  ri,  f 
be  the  infinitesimal  distances  along  the  coordinate-axes  through 
which  the  body  is  'displaced,  and  let  f  g^  h  be  the  direction- 
angles  of  the  rotation-axis  about  which  the  body  is  turned 
through  the  angle  dO.  Then  all  these  quantities  being  arbitrary, 
the  total  displacement  is  of  the  most  general  kind. 

Let  us  employ  the  symbol  h  to  signify  this  most  general 
displacement;  so  that  d  signifies  a  particular  form  of  it,  viz. 
that  in  which  the  change  of  value  is  restricted  to  given  condi- 
tions. Then  hx,  by,  bz  being  the  variations  of  x,  y,  z,  which  are 
the  coordinates  of  any  point  in  the  original  system,  due  to  these 
displacements, 

bx  =  f-f  {z  cost/— y  COB  h)d$,  1 

by  =  rj -^  {,r  qosh^z  cos f)dd,  f  (286) 

bz  =  {-\-{y  cosf—x  cos  g)  do. 
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As  tlie  tirtf  of  £jTCs  b  in  eqoQibriiiiDy  we  hare  the  follow- 


X*  jcosy—zccs^^'  =  0, 
x^;JC06a— XC06  y)  =  -0, 
Xp:xco6^— jcosa)  =  0; 

let  these  be  severallj  maltipKed  by  (,  ly,  f,  coe/iW,  ci»fJ$f 
cos  i  <My  and  added ;  then  we  hare 
XP  {f  G06  a+/C€6  ^  +f  cos  y 

(«co6^--/oosi,oosa<M+ (j'cosi--rco6/)cos/3fld  + (/co6/—xco6y)cosy'<lf }  aeO ; 
and  by  reason  of  (286)  this  becomes 

XPvC06a&r+co6^2/+co6yij)  =  0.     (287) 

Now  as  Sx,  If,  2j  are  the  projections  on  the  coordinate-axes  of 
the  displacement  of  (x,  f,  z),  which  is  the  point  of  application  of 
of  P^  and  WB  a,  p,y  are  the  direction-angles  of  the  action-lino  of 
p,  co6a2jr+co6/32jf+co8y2j  is  the  projection  of  the  displaiHS 
ment  along  the  action-line  of  p.  Let  this  projected  displace* 
ment  =  hjt;  then  (287)  becomes 

2.P  hp  =  0.  (288) 

This  equation  expresses  a  theorem  which  is  known  as  the 
PrincijiU  of  Virtual  Felociiies,  and  which  may  be  enuntiated  at 
follows : 

If  a  system  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body,  or  on  a  system 
of  material  particles  which  are  at  relative  rest,  is  in  equilibrium, 
and  the  body  receives  an  infinitesimal  displacement  of  the  most 
general  kind  possible,  whereby  the  points  of  application  of  the 
forces  are  displaced ;  but  the  forces  act  along  lines  parallel  to, 
and  infinitesimally  distant  from,  their  former  lines  of  action; 
then  the  sum  of  the  products  of  each  force  and  the  projection  on 
its  line  of  action  of  the  displacement  of  its  point  of  application, 
is  equal  to  zero. 

The  projection  on  the  line  of  action  of  a  force  of  the  infini- 
tesimal displacement  of  its  point  of  application  is  called  ike 
virtual  velocity  of  the  force :  and  as  that  projection  may  take 
place  along  the  line  either  in  the  direction  of  the  force  or  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  it  is  in  these  alternative  cases  to  bo  affected 
with  a  different  sign.  I  shall  take  the  virtual  velocity  to  be 
positive  when  the  projection  on  the  action-line  of  P  is  in  tho 
direction  in  which  the  force  acts.     Thus  in  fig.  140,  let  ap  be 
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the  line  of  action  of  r,  ere  the  displacement  takes  place :  let  the 
system  be  infinitesimally  displaced^  so  that  the  point  of  applica- 
cation  of  the  force  is  shifted  from  a  to  a'  ;  a  a'  being  of  infi- 
nitesimal length ;  let  us  suppose  the  line  of  action  of  the  force 
after  the  displacement  to  be  parallel  to  its  line  of  action  before 
the  displacement^  so  that  a^f'  is  parallel  to  a  p.  From  a'  let  a 
perpendicular  a'  m  be  drawn  to  the  original  line  of  action  of  the 
force^  so  that  am  is  the  orthogonal  projection  of  aa^  on  that  line: 
AM  is  called  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  force  p ;  and  is  the  infini- 
tesimal distance^  over  which  the  point  of  application  of  p  moves^ 
in  its  own  line  of  action.  If^  as  in  the  first  figure  of  fig.  140, 
AM  lies  along  ap  in  the  direction  in  which  p  acts,  the  virtual 
velocity  is  taken  to  be  positive  :  and  if  it  lies  in  the  direction  of 
AP  produced  backwards,  as  in  the  second  figure,  then  it  is  taken 
to  be  negative. 

Hence,  if  the  displacement  of  the  point  of  application  takes 
place  along  the  line  of  action  of  p,  the  whole  displacement  be- 
comes the  virtual  velocity :  and  is  positive  or  negative  accord- 
ing as  it  takes  place  in  the  direction  towards  which  p  acts,  or  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Hence  also,  if  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  is  displaced 
in  a  line  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of  the 
force,  the  virtual  velocity  of  the  force  is  zero. 

The  quantity  p^  is  frequently  called  the  virtual  moment  of 
the  force  p  in  any  assigned  displacement.  The  importance  and 
meaning  of  this  quantity  in  a  Dynamical  respect  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

This  principle  of  virtual  velocities  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. It  includes  all  Statics  under  the  single  equation  (288), 
for  as  ^  in  its  most  general  form  involves  six  arbitrary  quantities 
which  correspond  to  the  six  possible  degrees  of  freedom,  so  it 
comprehends  six  conditions,  which  are  the  six  equations  of  equi- 
librium, and  which  may  be  deduced  from  it  by  a  process  the 
reverse  of  the  preceding.  It  also  includes  all  Dynamics,  as  we 
^all  see  hereafter ;  and  we  shall  also  see  that  the  equation  of  it 
may  be  deduced  from  Dynamical  principles,  and  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  by  means  of  which  wc 
have  now  proved  it. 

This  principle  has  been  made  by  Lagrange  the  foundation  of 
that  great  work  of  his  on  Mechanics,  Mecanique  Analytique. 

Also,  if  every  force  at  its  point  of  application  is  resolved  into 
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three  forces  of  which  the  action-lines  are  parallel  to  the  axes  of 
X,  y,  z  respectively,  and  if  we  call  x,  y,  z  the  axial  components  of 
the  force  p,  then  the  equation  of  virtual  velocities  takes  the  form 

i.(x&P  +  Y»y-f  zd-gr)  =  0.  (289) 

In  connection  with  the  theory  of  stability  of  equilibrium  and 
of  the  radial  moment,  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding 
section,  it  will  be  observed  that  as  H  =  2.p(arcosa+ycos)8+2;cosy), 
so  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  as  given  in  (287)  expresses^ 
that  consistently  with  the  most  general  variations  of  or,  jr,  z^ 
^  =  0 ;  and  that  consequently  in  an  equilibrium-system  the 
radial  moment  has  a  critical  value.  This  is  indeed  no  more  than 
what  is  expressed  by  (288). 

109.]  The  following  are  various  problems  which  are  solved  by 
the  principle  of  virtual  velocities. 

Ex.  1 .  Three  forces  p,  q,  e  act  in  given  lines  ai  the  point  a, 
and  are  in  equilibrium  :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  relation 
between  them. 

Let  the  angles  severally  between  the  lines  of  action  of  q  and 
K,  of  R  and  p,  of  p  and  Q,  be  a,  )3,  y :  let  the  point  of  application 
of  the  forces  be  shifted  from  a  to  a',  see  fig.  141;  and  from  a' 
let  perpendiculars  a'w,  a'^,  h^p  be  dra\vn  to  the  lines  of  action  of 
p,  Q,  E  respectively;  then  a»i,  a»,  ajo  are  the  virtual  velocities 
of  p,  Q,  E  respectively  :  so  that  (288)  becomes 

PXA«l-f  QXAW  — EX  AJ5  =  0. 

Let  aa'=  8*;  a'ap  =  0 ;  qae  =  a,  eap  =  /8,  paq  =  y  :  so  that 
this  equation  becomes 

Pd#cos^-|-Q8*cos(d-f  y)-hE8*cos(/3— ^)  =  0; 
.'.     P  +  qcosy+Eco8j8  +  (E8in)8— Qsiny)tan^  =  0; 

and  as  the  line  along  which  a  is  displaced  is  indeterminate^  B  is 
indeterminate,  and  therefore 

p-f  Qcos  y-f  Ecos^  =  0, 

E  sin  /9— q  sin  y  =  0  : 

from  the  latter  we  have 

sin  a        sin  ^        sin  y, 

the  first  term  of  the  equality  being  inferred  by  reason  of  the 
symmetry.     Also  we  have 

E  cos  ^  =  — p— q  cos  y,  E  sin  )3  =  q  sin  y ; 
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whence^  squaring  and  adding^ 

E«  =  p«  +  2PQC08y  +  q* : 

these  are  respectively  the  mathematical  expressions  of  the  tri- 
angle and  of  the  parallelog^ram  of  forces. 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the 
straight  lever. 

Let  ACB  be  the  lever^  (ig.  142^  which  turns  about  a  horizontal 
axis  through  c :  let  the  forces  p  and  q  act  at  the  ends  a  and  b 
along  lines  of  action  which  are  inclined  to  acb  at  angles  a  and 
P  respectively  :   let  ac  =  a,  cb  =  b. 

Let  the  lever  be  turned  about  the  horizontal  axis  through  an 
infinitesimal  angle  dO,  so  that  aa'=s  adO,  bb^=:  bdd  :  then  the 
projections  of  these  quantities  on  the  lines  of  action  of  p  and  Q 
respectively  are  addBina,  bd$ sin p ;  and  as  the  virtual  velocity 
of  q  is  negative^  (288)  becomes 

vadS  sin  a-^q,b  do  sin  p  ==0; 

.'.     pa  sin  a  =:  qdsin/3  : 

whidi  is  th0  ordinary  equation  of  moments  about  c. 

Ex.  3.  To  determine  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the 
wheel  and  axle. 

Let  a  =  the  radius  of  the  wheel  on  which  p  acts :  b  =  the 
radius  of  the  axle  on  which  w  acts :  and  let  the  system  be 
turned  through  a  small  angle  d$,  so  that  p  (say)  descends 
through  a  vertical  distance  a  d$,  and  w  ascends  through  a  ver- 
tical space  bdO  :  then  (288)  becomes 

—  ad$v-\-bd$w=:0;  .-.     pa  =  wi. 

Ex.  4.   To  find  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  in  the  screw. 

In  this  mechanical  power^  as  it  is  called^  I  shall  assume  that 
there  is  no  friction.  Let  A  be  the  vertical  distance  between  two 
successive  winds  of  the  thread  :  let  I  be  the  length  of  the  lever, 
measured  from  the  axis  of  the  screw,  at  the  end  of  which  p  acts : 
let  w  be  the  weight  on  the  screw.  Then  as  w  descends  through 
a  vertical  distance  equal  to  A,  the  point  of  application  of  p  moves 
round  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  d  :  so  that  A 
and  2'nb  are  evidently  proportional  to  the  virtual  velocities  of  w 
and  p ;   and  eqiuition  (288)  becomes 

—  27rdP-|-wA  =  0; 

•  •      P  :^  ~ — r  ^« 
2Tfb 
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Ex.  5.  To  detennine  the  condition  of  equilibrium  of  m  heavy 
body  resting  on  an  inclined  plane  under  the  action  of  given 
forces. 

In  applying  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  to  problems 
wherein  some  of  the  forces  are  pressures  against  lines  or  sur* 
fiM^es^  the  reactions  will  not  enter  into  the  equation^  if  the 
displacement  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  reaction  is  per- 
pendicular to  its  line  of  action,  because  in  that  case  the  virtual 
velocity  vanishes.  Hence  also  if  one  surface  rolls  on  another^ 
and  the  resulting  displacement  is  the  arbitrary  displacement  out 
of  which  the  virtual  velocity  arises,  the  mutual  reaction  of  the 
sm&ce  does  not  appear  in  the  equation  of  virtiud  velocities. 
Several  instances  of  this  circumstance  will  be  given  in  this  and 
the  following  examples. 

In  this  example  let  us  take  the  symbols,  &c.,  of  Ex.  1,  Art.  26, 
fig.  12.  Let  Q  be  shifted  over  a  distance  bs  up  the  plane ;  then 
the  virtual  velocity  of  p  is  bscosp,  that  of  w=—^  sin  a,  and 
that  of  B  =  0 ;   so  that 

pft^eos/3— wft^sina  =  0  ; 

.'.     Pcos/3— wsin  a  =  0. 

Ex.  6.  Solve  by  virtual  velocities  the  problem  given  in  Ex.  1, 
Art.  60. 

Let  the  system  as  described  in  fig.  28  be  shifted  so  that  a  and 

B  may  still  be  in  contact  with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes 

respectively;   and  let  a  =  bag  be  diminished  by  da;  then  the 

virtual  velocity  of  t  =  d.  2 a  cos  a  =  —2 a  sin  a  da,  and  that  of 

w  =  d.asin  a  =  a  cos  a  da ;   and  those  of  the  reactions  vanish  : 

so  that 

— T2asinada4  w«  cos  a  da  =  0; 

.'.     2Tsina— wcosa  =s  0. 

Ex.  7.  In  the  problem  given  in  Ex.  3,  Art.  60,  fig.  80,  let 
the  beam  be  shifted  so  that  a  is  still  in  contact  with  the  wall ; 
then  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  gives 

wd.(Jco8^— acos^)  =r  0; 
.'.     dsin(^d<^— asin^^  =  0. 
But  d  sin  ^  =:  2a  sin  ^ ; 

.*.     bcoe4>^  =  2acos^d^: 
.-.     tan^  =  2  tan<^; 
which  leads  to  the  results  given  in  Ex.  3,  Art.  60. 

PRICK,  VOL.  ui.  u 
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Ex.  8.  Find  the  form  of  the  carve  in  a  vertical  plane^  such 
that  a  heavy  rod  resting  on  its  concave  side,  and  on  a  peg  at 
a  given  point,  say  the  origin,  may  be  at  rest  in  all  positions. 

Let  the  place  of  the  peg  be  the  origin,  and  let  the  rod  be 
inclined  to  the  vertical  at  the  angle  $;  let  r  be  the  radius  vector 
of  the  curve  which  coincides  with  the  rod,  and  let  2  a  be  the 
length  of  the  rod.    Then  by  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities, 

w8.(r— a)cos^  =  0; 

.'.     (^— a) cos ^  =  a  constant  =  i,  say : 

.'.     r  =  a-|-^sec^; 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  conchoid  of  Nicomedes. 

Ex.  9.  In  Ex.  3,  Art.  37,  prove  that  (79)  is  the  ei][uation  of 
virtual  velocities ;   and  that  in  case  (4),  (84)  is  also  the  equation 

of  virtual  velocities. 

« 

Ex.  10.  A  particle  is  attracted  by  two  centres  of  force  which 
Vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  find  the  form  of 
the  surface  on  all  points  of  which  the  particle  will  be  at  rest. 

Let  ^  and  fx  be  the  absolute  attractive  forces,  and  let  r  and  / 
be  the  distances  of  the  particle  from  the  centres ;  then  by  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities  we  have 

IX  df      \xd/ 

u        u 
.'.     — h     /  =  a  constant : 
r       r 

which  condition  expresses  the  form  of  the  surface. 

110.]  A  remarkable  theorem  discovered  by  Gauss,  and  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Crelle's  Journal,  may  be  deduced  immediately  from  the  equa- 
tion of  virtual  velocities. 

For  a  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium  we  have 

2.P  {cos  adx-\-  cos  fi  </y-f  cos  y  dz}  =  0.  (290) 

Let  the  forces  be  replaced  by  line-representatives,  and  let  (x,  ^,  z) 
be  the  point  of  application  of  the  type-force  p,  and  (^,  r;,  0  the 
other  extremity  of  the  representative ;  then  replacing  p  cos  a, 
PC08/3,  pcosy  respectively  by  ^—x,  r\—i/,  f— ^,  (290)  becomes 

2.{(f-ar)rf;r-h(T;-^)^y  +  (f-.^)rfir}  =  0  =-^-  (say);     (291) 

and  if  the  displacement  of  the  system  is  such  that  the  extremity 
(6  ^i  0  of  ^tc  line-representative  of  the  type-force  is  fixed,  while 
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the  other  extremity  (j*,  ^,  r)  receives  an  infinitesimal  displace- 
ment, then  integrating  (291)  we  have 

Mii'^yHrj-yy-^ic-^^y]  = «;         (292) 

and  thus  a,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  line-represen- 
tatives of  the  forces,  is  a  maximum,  a  minimum,  or  a  constant. 

Hence  we  have  the  following  theorem  : 

If  there  are  n  points,  at  invariable  distances  apart,  the  sys- 
tem of  which  is  however  moveable,  and  also  if  there  is  a  system 
of  n  points  wholly  fixed,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  point  of 
the  former  system,  then  if  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances between  each  of  the  moveable  points  and  its  correspond- 
ing fixed  point  has  a  critical  value,  the  system  of  forces  repre- 
sented as  to  intensity  and  line  of  action  by  these  distances,  and 
acting  severally  at  the  moveable  points,  is  in  equilibrium ;  and 
the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable,  according  as  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  distances  is  a  minimum  or  a  maximum,  and 
is  neutral  if  it  is  constant. 

Also  differentiating  again  (291)  we  have 

n'n  =  2  2.(dlr>-h^y>-ffl^r«) 

-2  2.  {{(-x)d^x-l-{ri^y)d'^^{C-z)d'z}  ;         (298) 

and  if  the  displacement,  to  which  the  variations  of  the  coor- 
dinates of  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces  are  due,  is  such 
that  d*xz=zd*y=zd'z=0,  then  D*n  is  necessarily  positive,  and 
n  is  a  minimum;  also  if  2.{(f— ir)rf*a?-|-(iy— y)rf»y  +  (f— «)rf*'2^}  ii 
negative,  that  is,  when  equilibrium  is  stable,  n  is  a  minimum. 

The  line-representatives  of  the  forces,  however,  can  always  be 
taken  so  small  that  f  —  ^,  v—y>  f"-^  shall  be  infinitesimal; 
whereby  the  second  part  of  (293)  being  infinitesimal,  and  of  the 
third  order,  must  be  neglected ;  and  as  the  first  part  is  positive, 
n  is  a  minimum ;  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  line- 
representatives  is  a  minimum. 

To  this  subject,  however,  we  shall  return  hereafter,  and  in 
a  more  general  way.  And  in  respect  of  the  preceding  it  is 
also  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  displaced  position  of  the  body 

on  which  the  forces  act, =...  =  ...=  -  are  supposed  tp 

PCOSO  p  '^'^ 

act  along  lines  parallel  to  their  original  lines  of  action  ;  whereas, 

in  the  most  general  case,  the  new  lines  of  action  would  be 

functions  of  the  original  points  of  application. 


u   2 
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Section  9. — Constrained  Eqnilibrinm. 

111.]  The  material  body  or  system  of  material  particles,  which 
receives  the  pressures  considered  in  the  preceding  Articles,  has 
been  supposed  to  be  free  from  all  constraint ;  we  must  now  in- 
vestigate the  modifications  required  in  the  general  results  when 
the  system  is  subject  to  certain  given  constraints. 

firstly,  suppose  one  point  of  the  body  to  be  fixed ;  let  this 
be  taken  for  the  origin  :  it  is  evident  that,  because  it  is  fixed, 
it  will  bear  any  pressure  of  translation  acting  on  it,  and  that  the 
body  will  not  move  owing  to  that  pressure ;  but  the  efiects  of  a 
pressure  of  rotation  about  a  rotation-axis  passing  through  that 
point  are  not  afiected  by  the  fixedness  of  the  point ;  the  im- 
pressed forces  therefore  must  be  so  related  that,  see  Art.  70, 
G  =  0 ;  and  therefore  that, 

L=0,         M  =  0,         N  =  0;  (294) 

which  three  conditions  are  requisite,  so  that  a  body,  of  which 
one  point  is  fixed,  should  be  at  rest.  These  three  conditions,  it 
will  be  observed,  satisfy  equation  (130),  and  therefore  indicate 
.that  the  impressed  pressures  may  be  compounded  into  a  single 
force  of  translation :  that,  viz.  which  passes  through  the  fixed 
point. 

And  the  pressure  on  the  fixed  point,  and  the  direction  of  its 
line  of  action,  may  thus  be  found :  let  R  be  the  pressure,  and 
a,  i,  c  the  direction-angles  of  its  line  of  action ;  let  the  impressed 
forces  be  p„  p„  ...  p„,  and  the  direction-angles  of  their  lines  of 
action  Oi,  )8i,  yi,  &c. ;  then 

R  cos  a  =  2.P  cos  a,  -| 

R  cos  i  =  2.P  cos  /3,    >  (295) 

B  cos  (?  =  s.p  cos  y ;  -' 
.• .     R»  =  (a.p  cos  a)*  +  (2.P  cos  py  +  (5.P  cos  y)« ;  (296) 

and  therefore  by  (295)  aj,  d,  c  are  known. 

112.]  Secondly,  let  us  suppose  two  points  of  the  body  to  be 
fixed ;  and  let  the  axis  of  z  pass  through  the  two  points,  and 
the  origin  be  at  the  middle  point  of  the  line  joining  them ;  and 
let  the  ^-ordinates  to  the  points  be  -^-z^  and  ^Ziy  then  it  is 
manifest  that  the  body  cannot  have  any  motion  of  translation, 
and  can  have  motion  of  rotation  about  the  axis  of  z  only.  The 
impressed  forces  therefore  must  be  so  related  that  the  rotation- 
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pressure  about  the  axis  of  z  should  be  equal  to  zero ;  therefore 

the  necessary  condition  is 

N  =  0.  (297) 

And  the  pressures  on  the  two  points  may  be  determined  in  the 
following  manner :  let  them  be  represented  by  Ri  and  r,^  and 
let  the  direction-angles  of  their  lines  of  action  be  a^  h^^  c^ ; 
a^y  ^aj  Ct ;  then 

El  cosflfj  +E,  cos  a,  =  XP  cos  a,  -^ 

E|  cos  bi  +  R,  COS  6,  =  XP  COS  p,   I  (298) 

Ri  COS  Cj  4-  R,  COS  c,  =  S.P  COS  y ;  J 

L  +  Ej^iOOsii— Rj^iCOsi,  =  0,1 

M— Rj  Zi  COS  ai  -f  R,  Zi  COS  a,  =  0.  J 
From  the  first  two  of  (298),  and  from  (299),  we  have 

,  2^1  2.PC0S/3  — L 

Ri  COS  Oj  = — - —  ; 

2Zi 

*"  -  2r,  XPC0S/34-L 

:R,cosi,  = — ^-i— ; 

2Zi 

z.  S.P  cos  a  -f  M 

R.  COS  a.  = ; 

2Zi 

Zi  XPCosa— M 
R,  COS  a,  = ; 

M    Zl 

and  thus  the  pressures  on  the  fixed  points,  which  are  parallel  to 
the  axes  of  x  and  y,  are  determined  :  but  the  pressures  along  the 
axis  of  z  are  involved  in  only  the  third  equation  of  (298),  which 
shews  that  the  sum  of  the  pressures  is  equal  to  xv  cos  y,  and 
therefore  that  each  pressure  is  indeterminate :  now  this  is,  at 
first  sight,  a  startling  fact,  and  has  been  urged  heretofore  as  an 
argument  against  the  truth  of  our  mechanical  results  and  prin^ 
ciples ;  because  it  is  said  that,  when  a  body  is  supported  in  th^ 
manner  assumed  in  the  problem,  say  a  g^te  or  a  door  on  its  twQ 
hinges,  the  vertical  pressures  are  determinate  and  may  be  ex- 
perimentally determined  at  both  hinges ;  our  mechanical  formulso 
therefore  ought  to  yield  a  corresponding  result.  In  any  actual 
case  the  pressures  without  doubt  are  determinate,  and  may  be 
determined  by  mechanical  means :  but  then  the  bodies  which 
are  the  subjects  of  the  experiments  are  more  or  less  compressible 
and  extensible :  they  are  not  rigid;  and  therefore  do  not  satisfy 
the  conditions  required  in  the  preceding  theory,  however  nearly 
they  may  approach  to  them;  thus  if  to  a  door^  being  in  a 
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horizonial  position,  two  '  eyes'  are  attached,  which  correspond 
to  two  hooks  fixed  in  a  vertical  doorpost,  and  if  the  distance 
between  the  eyes  when  the  door  is  horizontal  is  equal  to  that 
between  the  hooks  in  the  vertical  doorpost ;  then  doubtless,  if 
the  body  were  perfectly  rigid  and  inextensible,  and  were  attached 
by  the  eyes  to  the  hooks,  either  one  or  the  other  hook  would  be 
sufficient  to  bear  the  vertical  pressure ;  and  we  should  be  unable 
to  determine  whether  one  or  the  other  carried  the  whole  weight, 
and  whether  it  was  distributed  between  them,  and  in  what  pro- 
portion^;  yet  as  such  a  door  is  extensible,  both  hooks  would  bear 
a  part  of  the  weight,  and  the  respective  proportions  will  depend 
on  the  extensibility  and  the  elasticity  of  the  material.  Thus  if 
the  distance  between  the  eyes  is  greater  than  that  between  the 
hooks,  the  pressure  will  for  the  most  part  be  on  the  lower  hook, 
although  the  compression  of  the  material  due  to  its  weight  may 
cause  thfe  eyes  so  to  approach  each  other,  that  some  of  the  pres- 
sure may  be  brought  upon  the  upper  hook ;  and  a  similar  ^fiect 
may  occur  at  the  lower  hook,  when  the  distance  between  the 
hooks  is  greater  than  that  between  the  eyes.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  determinateness  of  the  pressures  is  due  to  the  extensibility, 
compressibility  and  elasticity  of  the  material  which  is  in  nature 
the  subject  of  the  experiment ;  and  the  truth  of  the  result  which 
is  arrived  at  in  (298)  for  a  rigid  body  is  not  affected :  for  in  nature 
we  have  nothing  of  perfect  rigidity.  We  shall  see  a  further  ex- 
ample of  indeterminateness  of  the  same  kind  in  dynamics. 

Again,  suppose  the  circumstances  of  constraint  to  be  such, 
that  the  body  is  capable  of  sliding  along,  as  well  as  of  tiuning 
about,  the  axis  passing  through  the  two  fixed  points;  then  the 
points  will  be  able  to  bear  the  pressures  arising  from  the  forces 
which  are  resolved  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  and  parallel  to 
the  axes  of  x  and  y ;  but  will  not  offer  any  resistance  to  those 
along  the  axis  oi  z\  if  therefore  equilibrium  exists,  the  forces 
must  satisfy  the  conditions, 

2.P  cos  y  =  0,  N  =  0. 

118.]  And  lastly,  if  three  or  more  points  of  the  body  are  fixed, 
and  if  all  these  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line,  it  is  evident 
that  the  body  is  fixed ;  and  therefore  whatever  are  the  impressed 
forces  as  to  intensity,  point  of  application,  line  of  action,  and 
direction,  the  body  is  in  equilibrium,  if  we  suppose  the  fixed 
points  of  it  to  be  capable  of  bearing  the  pressures  which  are  due 
:to  thq  impressed  forces. 
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And  it  is  evident  by  the  following  reasoning  that,  if  these 
points  are  fixed,  the  body  is  also  fixed.  For  suppose  the  body 
to  consist  of  n  particles ;  then  each  of  these  particles  is  at  rest^ 
if  the  forces,  including  the  tensions,  mutual  reactions,  &c.,  act- 
ing on  it  satisfy  the  three  conditions  (69),  Art.  34  :  and  there- 
fore if  all  are  at  rest,  3n  conditions  are  required.  Now  if  three 
points  of  a  body  are  fixed,  the  mutual  distances  of  them  are 
also  fixed,  and  hereby  we  have  three  conditions ;  also  as  the 
body  is  rigid,  the  distances  of  each  of  the  remaining  «— 3  par-^ 
tides  from  each  of  the  three  fixed  points  are  given,  and  thus 
we  have  Sn—9  conditions ;  and  as  the  equations  of  equilibrium 
of  a  rigid  body  are  six,  we  have  six  more  conditions :  and  thus 
altogether  we  have,  as  before,  3  n  equations.  If  the  three  fixed 
points  are  in  one  and  the  same  straight  line,  one  of  the  con- 
ditions is  lost,  and  the  number  is  insufiicient  for  equilibrium. 

114.]  Another  form  in  which  a  body  under  the  action  of  im- 
pressed forces  may  be  in  constraint  is,  when  it  rests  with  points 
of  it  on  a  plane,  or  against  any  surface. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  more  simple  case  of  a  smooth  plane  : 
and  let  us  suppose  the  plane  to  be  that  of  {x,  y\  and  n  points  of 
the  body  to  rest  on  it;  let  these  be  (^n^i),  (^2^^8)v(^n>yii)» 
and  let  the  pressures  at  these  points  be  Ej,  R2,...r^;  the  lines  of 
action  of  which  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z :  thus  the  equations 
of  equilibrium  become 

2.P  cos  a  =  0,       2.P  cos  )3  =  0,       2.P  cos  y  —  2.R  =  0 ;     (300) 
L— 2.R^  =  0,         M-f2.R;r=0,         N  =  0.  (301) 

Here  are  six  equations,  of  which  only  three  involve  the  pres- 
sures against  the  plane  and  the  coordinates  of  their  points  of 
action  ;  there  are  always  therefore  three  independent  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled  by  the  impressed  forces. 

Now  if  only  one  point  of  the  body  is  in  contact  with  the 
plane,  the  pressure  at  that  point  will  be  given  by  the  third  equa- 
tion, and  the  impressed  forces  must  be  such  as  to  fulfil  the  othef 
five. 

If  two  points  are  in  contact,  the  pressures  at  them  may  be 
determined  by  either  two  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  equa- 
tions, and  the  forces  must  satisfy  the  remaining  four  conditions. 
But  if  three  points  are  in  contact,  the  pressures  at  them  may 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  three  equations  which  involve 
the  pressures,  and  the  other  three  equations  must  be  satisfied  by 
the  impressed  forces. 
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If  more  than  three  points  are  in  contact,  the  pressures  are 
indeterminate,  becanse  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  equa- 
tions for  their  determination. 

In  all  cases  the  pressure  which  the  plane  has  to  bear  is  given 
by  the  third  equation  of  (300) ;  and  for  the  existence  of  equi- 
librium, if  the  body  only  presses  against  the  plane,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  3.P  cos  y  should  act  towards,  and  not  /rom,  the 
plane ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  line  of  action  of  this  pressure 
should  pierce  the  plane  of  {x,  j/)  at  some  point  within  the  area 
determined  by  straight  lines  joining  the  points  of  contact  of 
the  body  and  the  plane :  otherwise  the  rotation-pressure  of  the 
^force  will  cause  the  body  to  turn  about  one  of  the  bounding 
lines  of  this  area. 

And  of  the  indeterminateness  of  the  several  pressures,  which 
act  at  the  points  of  contact,  when  more  than  three  points  are  in 
contact  with  the  plane,  an  explanation  similar  to  that  of  Art.  112 
may  be  given.  Suppose  a  heavy  body  to  rest  on  a  horizontal 
table,  and  to  be  in  contact  with  it  at  many  points;  the  sum 
of  all  the  pressures  is  doubtless  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
body ;  but  if  the  points  of  contact  are  more  than  three,  each 
pressure,  so  far  as  the  preceding  theory  enables  us  to  determine 
it,  is  indeterminate;  and  so  it  would  be  in  fact,  if  the  table 
were  accurately  plane,  and  it  and  the  body  were  perfectly  rigid ; 
but  such  a  table  and  such  a  body  do  not  exist :  and  so  our 
results  when  applied  to  flexible  and  compressible  matter  are  not 
true.  If  however  we  knew  the  laws  of  flexibility  and  elasticity, 
and  could  thus  bring  into  calculation  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  the  result  would  be  determinate  and  true ;  and  thus  it 
seems  that  the  non-applicability  of  the  mechanical  principles  is 
only  apparent,  and  is  due  to  the  omission  of  certain  conditions 
which  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  requires. 

115.3  Again,  suppose  the  body  to  be  in  contact  with  surfaces 
whose  equations  are  p^  =  0,  p,  =  0,  . . .  p^  =  0 ;  and  the  mutual 
pressures  between  the  body  and  the  several  surfaces  to  be  Rj, 
E,, . . .  R„ ;  the  direction-angles  of  the  lines  of  action  of  these 
to  be  «!,  ii,  <?i ;  a,,  i,,  (?,;..  .a^^  J^,  c^ ;  and  the  points  of  contact 

to  be  (^1,^1, ^1),  (^«yw-2t),  ...(^H>yni^«);  then  employing  the 
ordinary  notation,  see  Art.  36, 

u  ,       V  w 

cosa=-,         cosd=-,        cosc  =  — ; 

q  ft  q 

and  the  equations  of  equilibrium  become 
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2.P  COS  a  -f  2.R  cos  ^  =  0,  -j 
2.Pcos)8H-XRCosi  =  0,    [  (302) 

:5.P  cos  y  4-  2.R  cos  c  =  0 ;  "^ 

L  +  2.R(yC0SC— ^:COsi)  =  0,   -i 

M-|-2.R(^cosa— iFCOSc)  =  0,    ?•  (303) 

N  4- 2.R  (ar  COS  5  —  y  COS  a)  =  0.  ^ 

To  which  equations^  as  to  the  number  of  points  in  contact  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  surfaces,  the  remarks  of  the  last  three 
Articles  are  applicable. 

One  point  however  requires  further  elucidation  :  suppose  that 
the  surface  of  the  body  on  which  the  forces  act  meets  n  given 
and  fixed  points;  then  the  equations  (302)  and  (303)  contain 
n  undetermined  pressures  which  act  at  these  points.  Now  as 
the  equations  are  six  in  number,  \{  n  =  6,  the  six  pressures  at 
the  points  may  be  determined  ;  and  the  directions  of  their  lines 
of  action  will  be  along  the  normals  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
at  the  points;  if  n  is  greater  than  6,  »— 6  of  the  pressures  may 
be  indeterminate,  and  when  they  receive  g^ven  values,  the  other 
6  will  be  known :  and  when  n  is  less  than  6,  the  pressures  at 
the  given  points  may  be  eliminated  from  the  preceding  equa- 
tions, and  the  remaining  6—n  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  by 
the  impressed  forces  acting  on  the  body.  And  hence  we  infer 
that  generally  a  body  under  the  action  of  given  forces  is  in  equi- 
librium and  fixed,  if  the  bounding  surface  of  it  passes  through 
six  given  and  fixed  points  * ;  and  that  the  mobility  of  it  is  not 
taken  away,  if  the  surface  has  to  pass  through  fixed  points  of 
which  the  number  is  less  than  six. 

116.]  And  hereby  I  am  led  to  another  subject :  viz.  to  the 
investigation  of  the  conditions  requisite  that  many  bodies  subject 
to  given  pressures,  and  in  contact  with,  or  under  mutual  action 
from,  each  other,  should  be  in  equilibrium. 

Let  the  number  of  bodies  be  n ;  let  ?»,  ?,,...  p^  be  the  types 
of  the  forces  which  act  on  the  first,  second,  ...  «th  body  re- 
spectively ;  let  R  be  the  general  type  of  the  reacting  pressures  at 
the  points  of  contact,  and  a,  6,  c  the  direction-angles  of  its  line 
of  action,  and  {x,^,  z)  the  point  of  its  application ;  Lj,  Mj,  Nj ; 
L,,  M„  Nj ;  ...  the  moment-axes  of  the  component  couples  which 

♦  For  yarious  other  properties  of  ibis  kind  let  me  refer  the  reader  to  Mobius, 
Lehrbuch  der  Statik,  Zweiten  Theil,  Erstes  Kapitel ;  Leipzig,  i^ST* 
PRICE,  VOL.  in.  X 
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act  on  the  several  bodies ;  then  the  conditions  of  equilibriom  for 
the  several  bodies  are 

2.P1  cos  Oi  4-  s.Ki  cos  Ui  =  Oj 

S.PiCOSj3i4-5»iCOS  Ji  =  0,   )-  (304) 

XPi  cos  yi  -hS.Ri  cos  (?i  =  0 ; 

Li  +  XRi  (j^i  COS  (?i  —  ^1  COS  bi)  =  0,  -| 

Mi  +  2.Bi(^iCosai~ariCos(ri)  =  0, 

Nj  -h  l.Ei  (^1  COS  d,  —  Jfj  COS  tfi)  =  0 ; 


(305) 


XP«cosa«4-2*it.cosa,  =  0,  -| 

2.P,  cos  /5. 4-  S.R.  cos  4„  =  0,   y  (306) 

2.P.cosy.-|-2.R,cos(?^  =  0;-* 

L,+  XE.(jf,COS^,— 2^,C0S«J  =  0,  ^ 

M.  +  S.R«(-?i,cosa^— ar„cos<?J  =  0,    [•  (307) 

N, +  2.R,(;r.cos  J,— y.cosflj  =  0.  -^ 

Now  if^  of  all  these  g^nps  of  equations,  all  the  first  of  the 
first  sets  are  added,  a.Rcosa  will  disappear,  because,  the  reactions 
of  the  several  bodies  being  equal  and  opposite,  the  same  quantity 
will  appear  twice,  and  with  different  signs;  so  that  we  shall 
finally  obtain  2.P  cos  a  =  0  ;  similarly,  by  adding  all  the  second 
equations  of  the  first  set  in  each  group,  and  by  adding  all  the 
third  equations  of  the  first  set,  we  shall  have 

2.P  cos  /3  =  0,         2.P  cos  y  =  0. 
In  the  same  way,  by  adding  the  several  equations  of  the  second 
sets  of  the  groups,  we  shall  obtain  equations  free  from  the  r's, 
and  shall  have  ultimately 

L  =  0,         M  =  0,         N  =  0; 
and  thus  the  equations  of  condition  necessary  for  the  equili- 
brium of  a  system  of  rigid  bodies  arc  of  the  same  form  and  of 
the  same  number  as  those  required  for  the  equilibrium  of  a 
single  rigid  body. 

117.]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  Articles. 

Ex.  1 .  A  heavy  uniform  beam  is  fixed  by  a  hinge  to  a  given  in- 
clined plane :  between  the  beam  and  the  plane  a  heavy  sphere  is 
in  equilibrium ;  determine  its  position  and  the  several  pressures. 

Let  fig.  37  represent  a  vertical  section  of  the  system  made  by 
the  plane  of  the  paper :  pob  =  a ;  poq  =z26  ;  oo=:GA  =  a;  cp 
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=  cq  =  c ;  w  =  the  weight  of  the  beam ;  w  =  the  weight  of  the 

sphere ;  R  =  reaction  existing  between  the  beam  and  the  sphere ; 

Br=  the  pressure  of  the  sphere  on  the  inclined  plane.     And  let 

us  consider  separately  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  sphere 

and  of  the  beam. 

For  the  equilibrium  of  the  sphere^  resolving  the  forces  along 

the  plane^  we  have 

«;  sin  a  =  R  sin  2  0. 

For  the  equilibrium  of  the  beam,  taking  moments  about  o, 
we  have  waco8(o  +  2d)  =  Rxoq, 

=  Rccotd; 
.'.     wacos(a-f-2d)  sin2^  =  wc&XiacotOi 
whence  may  0  be  determined ;  and  thence  R ;  and  since 

ii'=  2rcosa  +  Rcos2^, 
r'  may  also  be  found. 

Ex.  2.  Two  heavy  beams  oa  and  da'  of  equal  lengths  are 
connected,  fig.  38,  at  o  by  a  hinge,  and  at  a  a'  by  a  string  of 
given  length ;  between  them  a  heavy  sphere  is  placed,  and  the 
string  remains  horizontal ;  determine  the  tension  of  the  string 
and  the  pressure  against  the  beams. 

Let  length  of  each  beam  be  2  a,  weight  of  each  beam  =  w  j 

2c  =  length  of  string  ;  t  =  the  tension  of  the  string;  b  =  the 

radius  of  the  sphere ;  w  =  the  weight  of  the  sphere ;  a  =s  the 

c 
angle  aob  =  sin"*  — ;  then  for  the  equilibrium  of  either  of  the 

beams,  taking  the  moments  of  the  forces  about  o,  we  have 

T2t7COsa  =  wasina  +  Rj  cot  a; 

and  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  sphere,  taking  vertical  forces,  we 

"*^®  lo  r=  2Rsinaj 

w  b    to  , 

,\     T  =  —  tan  a  -f  -  -T-  (cosec  o)*. 


Section  10. —  On  Frictim. 


118.]  All  the  surfaces,  which  we  have  imagined  to  be  in  con- 
tact in  the  preceding  Articles,  are  supposed  to  be  smooth,  and, 
as  such,  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  points  in 
contact  with  them  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  normal  at 

X  2 
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the  points ;  and  therefore  the  reaction  arising  from  the  contact 
acts  along  the  common  normal  line  only.     In  nature^  however^ 
we  have  no  snr&ces  perfectly  smooth ;   the  constitution  of  all 
bodies  is  such^  that  on  their  bounding  sur£Eu;es  are  small  eleva- 
tions and  depressions^  arising^  as  it  seems^  from  their  constituent 
molecules  not  being  continuous  and  in  perfect  contact :   so  that 
if  the  surfiEu;es  of  two  bodies  are  pressed  against  each  other,  the 
elevations  of  one  fit,  at  least  in  a  measure,  into  the  depressions 
of  the  other,  and  the  surfaces  interpenetrate  each  other;   and 
the  mutual  penetration  is  of  course  greater,  if  the  pressing  force 
is  greater ;  much  of  this  roughneia  may  be  removed  by  polishing, 
and  the  effect  of  much  of  it  may  be  destroyed  by  lubrication : 
all  however  cannot  be,  and  there  still  remains  a  resistance  due 
to  it,  when  force  is  applied  so  as  to  cause  one  body  to  move  or 
to  have  a  tendency  to  move  on  another  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact.    This  resistance  is  called  friction^  and  is  of  two  kinds ; 
either  of  sliding  or  of  rolling :   the  first  is  that  of  a  heavy  body 
dragged  on  a  plane  or  other  surface ;   of  an  axle  turning  in  a 
fixed  box ;   of  a  vertical  shaft  turning  on  a  horizontal  plate,  or 
of  a  millstone  turning  upon  another  concentric  stone  about  a 
vertical  axis.     Friction  of  the  second  kind  is  that  of  a  wheel 
rolling  along  a  plane ;   the  resistance  however  of  which  seems  to 
arise  from  the  necessity  of  the  wheel  overcoming  small  obsta- 
cles which  are  successively  in  its  path.     It  is  of  friction  of  the 
first  kind  only  that  I  shall  at  present  state  the  laws  and  give 
examples ;   and  first  as  to  its  line  of  action  :    it  is  manifestly 
along  that  tangent  line  of  the  surfaces  at  the  point  of  contact 
which  is  the  line  of  the  tendency  to  motion ;    and  its  direction 
is  opposite  to  that  of  the  line  of  motion.     Suppose  therefore 
many  forces  to  act  on  a  material  particle  which  is  in  contact 
with  a  rough  surface;    and,  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces 
being  unaltered,  their  magnitudes  to  change,  so  that  motion  is 
on  the  point  of  taking  place  (1)  in  one  direction,  and  (2)  in  an 
opposite  direction  :  the  line  of  action  of  friction  is  in  both  cases 
the  same;    but  the  direction  of  it  in  the  former  case  is  contrary 
to  that  of  it  in  the  latter.     Also  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces 
may  evidently  vary  within  certain  limits,  and  the  particle  may 
still  be  at  rest.     Examples  of  the  determination  of  these  limits 
are  given  in  the  following  Article. 

In  our  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  bodies,  and  of  their 
molecular  action,  the  laws  of  friction   must  be   deduced  from 
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experiment ;  and  therefore  I  shall  enunciate  those  only  which 
are  necessary  for  our  purpose,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  Trea- 
tis^e  by  M.  Morin*,  wherein  he  will  find  the  subject  investigated 
in  all  its  completeness. 

I.  Friction  is  proportional  to  the  normal  pressure,  when  the 
materials  of  the  surfaces  in  contact  are  the  same. 

'II.  Friction  is  independent  of  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact. 

III.  Friction  is  independent  of  the  velocity  of  motion. 

As  to  law  I ;  suppose  R  to  be  the  normal  pressure  between 
two  surfaces,  and  f  to  be  the  friction,  then  f  =  /uiE,  where  fx  is 
a  constant  quantity  for  the  same  materials  and  is  the  value  of 
F  when  R  =  1  ;  ft  is  called  tie  coefficient  of  friction.  And  this 
law,  it  may  be  observed,  appears  to  arise  out  of  the  preceding 
theory  of  friction ;  because  the  greater  is  the  pressure,  the 
greater  is  the  interpenetration  of  the  molecules  at  the  surface 
of  the  bodies,  and  the  greater  is  the  resistance  to  be  overcome, 
when  motion  is  just  about  to  take  place. 

As  to  law  II ;  it  signifies  that  if  the  pressure  remains  the 
same,  and  the  surface  in  contact  increases,  the  total  resistance 
is  still  the  same,  whilst  the  pressure  on  each  element  and  the 
friction  corresponding  to  that  element  are  diminished  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  surfaces  in  contact. 

The  treatise  of  M.  Moriu  will  be  found  to  contain  a  complete 
account  of  the  modes  of  determining  /m  for  different  substances ; 
but  the  following  manner  of  considering  the  subject  is  suffi- 
ciently simple,  and  sufficiently  general  for  our  purpose. 

Let  a  given  heavy  body  rest  with  a  plane  face  of  a  finite  area 
on  a  horizontal  plane;  and  let  the  plane  be  turned  about  a 
horizontal  line  in  it,  so  that  it  becomes  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  that  is,  becomes  tilted :  the  body  will  begin  to 
slide  when  the  inclination  has  reached  a  certain  limit;  and  this 
inclination  will  manifestly  depend  on  the  friction  which  exists 
between  the  body  and  the  plane,  and  may  be  determined  as 
follows.     See  fig.  39. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  the  body ;  ft  =  the  coefficient  of 
friction  ;  a  =  the  angle  between  the  inclined  and  the  horizontal 

*  Nouvelles  Experiences  8ur  le  frottoment  faites  a  Metz,  imprimdeB  par  ordre 
de  rAcad^mie  des  Sciences  ;  3  vols,  in  4to.  1832-1835. 
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phoesjiirt  as  motion  18  begimui^  to  lake  pbioe;  m  =  th6piQB- 
8iiie(m  the  plane;  so  that 

F  =  M*;  (308) 

and  lesolYing  along^  and  perpendiciikr  to^  the  pkne, 

Fswsina,  m  =  woo8a; 

.*.     tana  =  /i,  a  =  tan~*|A :  (809) 

a  18  caDed  tie  angle  cf  friction,  and  He  angle  of  rtpowe.  The 
body  wfll  rest  on  the  pbme  when  the  angle  of  inclination  is  less 
than  the  angle  of  friction^  and  will  slide,  if  the  angle  ci  indi- 
nation  exceeds  that  angle. 

119.]  Various  problems  involYing  friction. 

Ex.  1.  A  small  ring  under  the  action  of  known  pressoies  is 
e^Mible  of  sliding  on  a  rough  curred  material  line  in  space  ;  it 
is  required  to  determine  the  liiliits  of  the  forces^  so  that  the  ring 
may  be  at  rest. 

Let  the  resolved  parts  of  the  impressed  forces  along  the  co- 
ordinate axes  be  x^  t^  z,  of  which  let  the  resultant  be  m ;  so  that 
iix,y,  2  are  the  coordinates  to  the  position  of  the  ring  on  the 
curve,  the  whole  impressed  force  along  the  tangent,  which  we 

will  call  T^  is 

dx        dw         dz  ^       , 

Let  K  =  the  normal  pressure :  then 

=  x*-f  Y*  +  z»; 

/    dx         dw         dz\* 

.'.      K*  =X»+Y»  +  Z»-(x^-f  Y^  "^  ^  a)* 

Now  in  order  that  motion  should  not  take  place, 

T*  U* 

.'.     —  < ^  <  (smo)*,  see  equation  (309); 

•'•      ( ^* )<(s"^a)';  (311) 

,  .^     xdx-^-Ydjf-^zdz 
andif     I    =±8ma,  (312) 

the  particle  will  begin  to  slide ;  the  +  sign  assigning  the  limits 
within  which  the  forces  are  to  be  confined. 

Ex.  2.  As  an  example,  let  us  take  the  helix  whose  equations  are 
x=:aco6^,        jr  =  asin^,         z^szka^l 
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and  let  the  force  which  acts  on  the  ring  be  its  own  weighty  and 
=  w,  and  have  its  line  of  action  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z :  then 
z  =  R  =  1^ :  and 

dz            k  .  7        .  i. 

-^= r-  =  +8iiia;  .•.     ^=+tana; 

<?«      (l-h>t«)*      "  " 

that  is,  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  thread  of  the  helix  to  the 
horizontal  plane  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction. 

Ex.  3.  To  determine  the  limits  of  the  pressures^  so  that  a  par- 
ticle under  the  action  of  them  may  be  at  rest  on  a  given  rough 
surface. 

Let  F  (4?,  y,  z)  =z  0  be  the  equation  to  the  surface  :  then  em- 
ploying the  ordinary  symbols,  if  N  =  the  normal  pressure,  t  = 
the  tangential  force,  and  r  =  the  resultant  of  the  acting  forces, 
of  which  the  resolved  parts  along  the  coordinate  axes  are  x,  t,  z, 

XU  +  YV4-7.W 

N  =  ,  T«  =  R*  —  N» : 

therefore  that  the  particle  should  be  at  rest 

R» 

•*•     / AA a<l+ft*<(8ecaV;  (313) 

OR 

and  therefore  if —     =  +  sec  a,  (314) 

XU-fYV+ZW       —  '  ^        ' 

the  particle  will  just  begin  to  move ;  the  +  sig^  assigns  the 
limits  of  the  impressed  pressures.  As  an  example  let  us  take 
the  following : 

Ex.  4.  An  ellipsoid  has  its  least  axis  in  a  vertical  direction ; 
determine  on  the  surface  the  curve,  on  all  points  within  which 
a  heavy  material  particle  being  placed  shall  remain  at  rest. 

In  this  case  x  =  0,        y  =  0,        z  =  r; 

a«"  ^  i'  ■*■  c«  "  ^ ' 
q»  =  u*-4-v«-|-w* 

.X*       y^        z*\ 

therefore  (314)  becomes 

d?'       y*       z*  2* 

—  +  r-  -h  —  =  (sec  a)'—  : 

X*       v'  z* 

•••     -,+fr-(tan«)'-  =  0; 
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is  the  equtioii  to  a  oooe,  whose  Tertex  is  at  the  centre  of 
the  dUpsoid ;  and  the  Une  of  intersection  of  whidi  with  the 
eUipeoid  is  the  required  boondin^  cnrre. 

Ex.  5.  A  heavy  particle  rests  on  a  rough  inclined  plane^  and 
is  acted  on  by  a  given  f<nrce  in  a  vertical  plane  whidi  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  inclined  plane ;  determine  the  limits  of  the  force^ 
and  the  angle  at  which  the  least  force  capable  of  drawing  the 
particle  up  the  plane  must  act. 

Let  fig.  40  represent  a  vertical  section  of  the  inclined  plane, 
and  containing  the  force  p ;  let  the  indination  of  the  plane  to 
the  horizontal  plane  be  i ;  and  let  0  be  the  angle  between  the 
inclined  plane  and  the  line  of  action  of  p  ;  §1  =  coeffident  of 
friction :  and  let  us  first  suppose  the  tendency  to  motion  to  be 
down  the  plane,  so  that  friction  is  a  force  acting  up  the  plane  : 
then  resolving  along,  and  perpendicular  to,  the  plane, 

p  +  pcos^  =  wsint,         a-f  psin^  =  wcosf,         p  =  |Aa; 

And  if  p  is  increased  so  that  motion  up  the  plane  is  just  be- 
ginning, p  acts  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  therefore  the  sign 
of  fi  mast  be  dianged,  and  ire  have 

P=w!i^i±^.  (316) 

Now  to  determine  $  in  this  latter  case,  so  that  p  shall  be  the 

least,  i/p  .  sine—ucosd 

,;,  =  w  (sin  I  -f-  u  cos  i) -. — — -  =  0, 

lie  '  ^         '  (cos  ^-f/i  sin  ^)«         ' 

if  tan  ^  =  fi  ; 
that  is,  if  B  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction.  Hence  we  infer  that 
A  given  power  acts  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  dragging  a 
weight  up  a  hiU,  if  the  angle  at  which  its  line  of  action  is  in- 
clined to  the  hill  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction  of  the  hill. 
And,  similarly,  a  power  acts  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  drag- 
ging a  weight  along  a  horizontal  plane,  if  its  line  of  action  is 
inclined  to  the  plane  at  the  angle  of  friction  of  the  plane. 
Hereby  also  may  we  determine  the  angle  at  which  the  'traces' 
of  a  drawing  horse  should  be  inclined  to  the  plane  of  traction. 
The  preceding  results  are  those  which  are  a  priori  to  l»e  ex- 
pected, because  some  part  of  the  power  ought  to  be  expended 
in  lifting  the  weight  from  the  plane,  so  that  friction  may  be 
diminished. 
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Ex.  6.  Also  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  rough  cylindrical 
axis,  on  which  given  forces  act  and  produce  a  pressure  of  rota- 
tion, capable  of  turning  within  a  rough  hollow  coaxal  cylinder. 

Let  fig.  41  be  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylin- 
der ;  the  smaller  and  interior  circle  being  a  section  of  the  cylin- 
drical axis,  and  the  larger  circle  of  the  hollow  cylinder ;  let  c 
be  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  cylinders,  and  at  which  of 
course  the  resultant  of  all  the  impressed  forces  acts:  let  this 
force  =  p,  and  let  $  be  the  angle  between  the  lines  of  action  of 
B  and  p  :  then 

B  =  p  cos  ^,  p  =  p  sin  ^, 

p=/iR;  .-.     tand  =  /i; 

therefore  0  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  friction.  K  therefore  the 
angle  between  b  and  p  is  less  than  the  angle  of  friction,  the 
cylinder  will  continue  at  rest ;  and  if  it  is  greater,  it  will  move. 

Ex.  7.  A  heavy  circular  shaft  rests  in  a  vertical  position,  with 
its  end,  which  is  a  circular  section,  on  a  horizontal  plate ;  deter- 
mine the  resistance  due  to  friction  which  is  to  be  overcome, 
when  the  shaft  begins  to  revolve  about  a  vertical  axis. 

Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  circular  section  of  the  shaft ;  and 
let  the  plane  of  (r,  0)  be  the  horizontal  one  of  contact  between 
the  end  of  the  shaft  and  the  plate ;  and  let  the  centre  of  the 
circular  area  of  contact  be  the  pole ;  now  the  vertical  pressure 
on  each  element  of  this  area  manifestly  varies  as  the  area ;  and 
therefore,  if  rdrdO  is  the  area-element  and  k  is  the  coefficient 
of  variation,  since,  by  law  III,  friction  is  independent  of  the 
velocity  of  motion, 

the  pressure  on  the  element  =  ir  dr  d$ ; 
.• .     the  friction  of  the  element  =  iiirdrdO ; 
the  moment  of  friction  about  the  vertical  axis  through  the  centre 

=  IX  kr*  drdO; 
.'.     the  moment  of  friction  of  the  circular  end 


fi  hr^  dr  dO 

__  2  iiiira* 
3 

Now  if  w  =  the  weight  of  the  shaft ;   since  i  is  the  pressure 
on  an  unit  of  area, 

w  =  Ttka^ ; 
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.• .     the  moment  of  the  friction  of  the  circular  end  =  -^^- — , 

and  consequently  varies  as  the  radius.  Hence  arises  the  ad- 
vantage of  reducing  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions  the 
area  of  the  base  of  a  vertical  shaft  revolving  with  its  end  resting 
on  a  horizontal  bed. 

Similarly  may  the  friction  of  the  upper  millstone  moving  on 
the  nether  one  be  calculated. 

Ex.  8.  If  the  shaft  is  a  square  prism  of  the  weight  w,  and 
rotates  about  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  then  the  mo- 
ment of  friction  varies  as  the  side  of  the  square  section  of  the 
shaft. 

Ex.  9.  If  the  shaft  is  composed  of  two  circular  cylinders 
placed  side  b}'  side,  and  rotates  about  the  line  of  contact  of  the 
two  cylinders,  then 

the  moment  of  the  friction  of  the  surface 

32iidW 
in  contact  with  the  horizontal  plane  s  — - — . 

Ex.  10.  A  heavy  straight  rod  rests  on  a  rough  horizontal 
plane,  and  at  one  end  of  the  rod,  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  its 
length  and  in  the  plane,  a  force  pulls  the  rod,  the  magnitude  of 
which  is  just  sufRcient  to  move  the  rod  in  the  plane.  Shew  that 
the  point  about  which  the  rod  begins  to  turn  is  at  a  distance 

=  a  \/2  from  the  other  end  of  the  rod,  if  the  length  of  the  rod 
is  2  a. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  GRAVITY,  AND  CENTRE  OP  GRAVITT. 

Section  1. — Elementary  considerations  on  mass,  gravity,  and 

weight, 

120.]  Into  the  investigations  of  this  and  of  subsequent  Chap- 
ters there  will  enter  certain  elementary  conceptions  of  matter 
beyond  those  which  have  hitherto  been  stated.  In  Chapter  II. 
matter  was  defined  as  the  subject  of  force ;  occupying  space^  and 
consequently  possessing  form :  capable  of  infinite  divisibility, 
and  thus  resoluble  into  particles ;  capable  of  rigidity,  in  which 
state  the  particles  are  in  relative  rest ;  and  transmitting  force  in 
the  line  of  action  of  the  force  only,  so  that  the  external  forces 
acting  on  the  matter  are  of  infinitesimal  magnitude  in  com- 
parison of  the  internal  forces  which  act  on  the  several  particles 
and  keep  them  in  relative  rest ;  for  the  relative  equilibrium  is 
not  afiected  by  the  action  of  the  forces  which  act  on  the  matter 
from  without.     Now  we  require  other  properties  of  matter. 

Matter  is  impenetrable;  that  is,  two  particles  of  matter  cannot 
occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 

Matter  is  porous;  that  is,  although  matter  is  composed  of 
particles  or  molecules  or  atoms,  yet  these  are  not  packed  in 
close  and  continued  contact;  but  there  are  intervals  or  inter- 
stices, which  do  not  contain  the  matter  of  the  body,  whatever 
that  is  by  which  they  are  occupied. 

According  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  closeness  with 
which  the  particles  are  packed,  so  is  matter  more  or  less  dense ; 
and  density  is  predicated  of  it  in  respect  of  this  quality.  If  the 
density  of  matter  is  constant  throughout  a  given  body,  the  body 
is  said  to  be  homogeneous ;  but  if  the  density  changes,  either 
continuously  or  discontinuously,  the  body  is  said  to  be  hetero- 
geneous ;  in  the  more  general  case  the  density  varies  continu- 
ously, and  at  a  given  point  is  a  function  of  the  coordinates 
of  the  point.     Thus  the  earth  is  not  homogeneous ;  the  density 

Y   2 
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of  it  increases  as  we  pass  from  the  sur£EU»  to  the  centre;  it  is 
doubtless  composed  of  concentric  shells^  each  of  which  has  sur- 
faces of  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid  and  is  homogeneous; 
and  the  density  of  which  is  a  function  of  the  axes  of  the  shell. 
The  average  density  of  a  heterogeneous  body  is  called  its  mean 
density.  The  mean  density  of  the  earth  is  about  five  times  that 
of  distilled  water. 

121.)]  As  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  a  body  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  volume  of  the  body  and  of  the  density  of  the  matter, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  means  of  measuring  the  same  with 
precision. 

Quantity  of  matter  is  called  mass;  so  that  the  mass  of  a  body 
is  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  body. 

Density  is  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  an  unit- volume; 
the  absolute  density  or  the  closeness  with  which  the  particles 
are  packed  being  uniform  throughout  that  unit- volume.  This 
definition  is  directly  applicable  if  a  body  is  homogeneous ;  but 
if  it  is  heterogeneous,  and  the  density  varies  from  point  to  point, 
the  density  at  any  point  is  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in 
an  unit- volume,  throughout  which  the  density  is  the  same  as 
that  at  the  point.  Density  is  commonly  denoted  by  the  symbol 
p,  which  is  constant  in  homogeneous  bodies,  and  in  heterogeneous 
bodies  is  a  function  of  the  coordinates. 

Thus  if  V  is  the  volume  of  a  homogeneous  body  of  which  p  is 

the  density,  the  mass  =  p  v ;  (1) 

and  if  the  body  is  heterogeneous,  and  is  referred  to  a  system  of 
rectangular  coordinate  axes ;  and  if  p  is  the  density  at  {x,  y,  z), 

*^^»  the  mass  =fpdy;  (2) 

dy  being  an  element  of  the  volume,  p  being  a  function  of  the 
coordinates  of  the  place  of  dy,  and  the  sign  of  integration 
denoting  the  process  of  summation,  whether  that  involves  one^ 
two,  or  three  integrations,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
body,  and  the  integrations  extending  through  the  space  occupied 
by  the  body. 

Density  is  usually  measured  by  means  of  comparison  with 
some  substance  the  density  of  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  unit- 
density.  This  latter  substance  is  commonly  taken  to  be  distilled 
water  at  the  temperature  39^.4  Fahrenheit,  and  under  a  baro- 
metric pressure  of  2116.4  lbs,  on  the  square  foot;  so  that  by 
means  of  this  comparison  p  is  a  number;  and  the  value  of  it 
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for  any  given  substance  is  called  ike  specific  densitjf  of  that 
sabstance.  Thus  for  platinum^  p  =  21.5^  and  this  means  that^ 
bulk  for  bulk,  and  under  the  stated  conditions,  platinum  con- 
tains 21.5  times  more  matter  than  distiUed  water. 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  mass  is  determined, 
when  the  law  of  varying  density  is  given. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  mass  of  a  straight  wire  or  rod,  the  density 
of  which  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from  one  end. 

Let  the  end  of  the  rod  be  taken  as  the  origin,  and  let  a  be 
the  length  of  it ;  and  let  the  distance  of  any  point  of  it  from 
that  end  =  x;  let  o)  =  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  it; 
then  dy  =  a>dx;  and  p  =  ix;  therefore 

the  mass  of  the  rod  =  /  ktaxdx 

— ^  ""^""^^  • 
2 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  mass  of  a  circular  plate  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, the  density  of  which  varies  as  the  distance  from  the  centre. 

Let  r  be  the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  a  its  radius :  let  the 
centre  of  the  plate  be  the  origin,  and  let  it  be  referred  to  polar 
coordinates;  so  that  Jv  =  rrdrdO :  let  p  =z  ir;  then 

rsir /-a 

the  mass  of  the  plate  =  /      /  irr^drdO 

Jo    Jq 


3 
If  the  density  is  constant,  and  the  thickness  varies  directly  as 
the  distance  from  the  centre ;  then  r  =  ^r,  and  we  have 

the  mass  of  the  plate  =  /     /  pkr^drdQ 

2'npka* 
3 

Ex.  3.  The  mass  of  a  sphere,  the  density  of  which  varies  in- 
versely as  the  distance  from  the  centre  =  2irpa*,  where  p  is  the 
density  of  the  outside  stratum. 

Ex.  4.  The  mass  of  an  ellipsoid  composed  of  shells  the  prin- 
cipal sections  of  which  are  similar  ellipses,  and  the  density  of 
which  varies  as  the  semi-axis  major  of  the  largest  principal 
section  of  each  shell,  is  equal  to  mpa^bcy  where  p  is  the  density  of 
the  outside  stratum. 
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Ex.  5.  To  determine  the  bounding  curve  of  a  thin  ribbon  of 
uniform  thickness  and  density^  such  that  the  breadth  of  it 
corresponding  to  each  ordinate  may  be  proportional  to  the  mass 
of  the  ribbon  beyond  it. 

Let  the  curve  be  that  delineated  in  fig.  63.  Let  the  axis  of  x 
be  vertical^  and  that  of y  horizontal,  ou  =  x,  uv  =  y,  oa=  a. 
Let  T  be  the  constant  thickness  of  the  ribbon,  p  its  density ; 
then  taking  the  part  of  the  ribbon  on  the  positive  side  of  the 
axis  of  X,  the  mass  of  it  below  mp 


=/: 


Tpydx; 

jf=0 


therefore  by  the  data   /       rpydx  =  iiy; 


p=0 

.•.    ydx  =  idy,        dx  =  i  —  ; 

.-.    y  =  a^; 
the  equation  to  the  logarithmic  curve.     Similarly,  itoAfszof,  for 
the  curve  on  the  other  side  we  shall  have 

/=  «'*. 

122.]  The  letter  m  is  usually  employed  to  denote  mass,  and  m 
to  denote  the  sum  of  many  masses,  and  consequently  the  mass 
of  a  body,  so  that  u  =  ^.m.  Now  when  many  particles  occupy- 
ing points  in  space  are  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry,  there  is  a 
certain  point  in  reference  to  their  masses  and  to  their  positions 
which  is  frequently  of  great  importance  towards  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  investigation.  Let  there  be  n  particles  whose  masses 
are  respectively  ?»,,  Wa, ...  w„,  and  let  the  places  of  them  be 

(^u  yu  ^i)y  {^2,  ya,  ^2),  •••  (^«,  ^n>  ^n)'  If  thcsc  particlcs  are  all 
equal,  and  each  is  equal  to  the  unit-particle,  the  mean,  or 
average,  of  their  distances  from  a  given  plane  is 

... , 

n 

ifpuPty  •..  are  the  distances  of  the  particles  severally  from  tl\e 
plane.  But  if  the  mass  of  a  particle  is  m,  that  particle  contains 
m  unit-particles,  so  that  in  the  preceding  formula  m  of  the  p's 
become  identical ;  and  thus  if  all  the  particles  are  of  masses 
different  or  not  as  the  case  may  be,  the  formula  becomes 

Wi  +  Wa  -j-  ...  4-W„ 
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which  we  denote  by  -^— ^ .     Hence  if  x.  y .  z  are  the  mean  dis- 

tances  of  the  places  of  the  several  pailicles  from  the  planes 

of  (y^  ^)*  {^y  ^)>  {^>  y)  respectively, 

iF  = ,  y=  ^,  z  =  .  (3) 

The  point  (^,  y^  z)  thus  defined,  and  thus  determined,  is  called 
lie  centre  of  mass,  or  mass-centre ,  of  the  system  of  particles,  and 
is  a  definite  point  in  every  system ;  for  whatever  are  the  values 
of  the  numerators  in  the  preceding  expressions,  the  denominator 
is  a  positive  quantity,  and  cannot  vanish,  so  that  the  expres- 
sions cannot  take  an  indeterminate  form. 

If  the  system  of  masses  is  a  body,  and  is  continuous,  and  the 
density  at  any  point  is  p,  then 

yWv  /pj^^v  fpzdv 

so  that  the  centre  of  mass  of  any  system  of  particles  is  that 
point  whose  distance  from  any  plane  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
products  of  each  mass  into  its  distance  from  that  plane  divided 
by  the  sum  of  the  masses. 

Hence,  if  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  system  of  material  particles 
is  taken  as  the  origin, 

-Xjnx  =  ^.my  =  "X.mz  =  0 ;  (5) 

and  if  the  system  of  particles  is  a  continuous  body 

fpxdw  =,  Jpyd\  •=•  fpzds  =  0.  (6) 

And  here  I  might  proceed  to  consider  the  various  forms  which 
(3)  and  (4)  take  according  to  the  continuous  or  other  distribution 
of  matter,  and  according  to  the  bounding  forms  of  bodies,  and 
to  apply  them  largely  to  special  cases,  and  there  would  be  a 
theoretical  advantage  in  such  a  method,  as  it  would  preserve  the 
generality  of  the  expressions,  and  this  point  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  many  subsequent  investigations.  But  as  the  preceding 
expressions  have  been  almost  universally  considered  and  applied 
from  another  point  of  view,  and  as  there  is  no  practical  incon- 
venience in  following  that  course,  I  will  take  it ;  the  number  of 
applications  of  (3)  and  (4)  will  not  thereby  be  lessened ;  and  these 
remarks  will  prevent  the  student  from  limiting  his  view  of  the 
subject  to  the  restricted  aspect  which  this  latter  conception  of 
it  presents  to  him. 

123.]   Of  all  terrestrial,  and  indeed  of  all  cosmical  matter,  as 
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fiur  as  our  knowledge  extends^  every  particle  attracts  towards 
itself  every  other  particle;  and  all  would  come  into  dose  contact, 
did  not  some  forces  act  to  hinder  them.  This  property  is  in- 
herent in  cosmical  matter,  but  we  know  neither  the  cause  of  it 
nor  its  mode  of  operation.  It  is  called  gravity y  and  its  action- 
line  is  the  line  which  joins  the  two  particles,  and  its  intensity 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  par- 
ticles, so  that  if  the  distance  is  increased,  say,  twofold,  the 
attraction  is  diminished,  and  is  only  one-fourth  of  what  it  was 
before.  We  shall  enter  on  the  inquiry  into  these  and  kindred 
subjects  hereafter.  By  reason  of  this  power  of  attraction  the 
earth  attracts  all  other  matter  towards  itself,  and  we  shall 
shew  hereafter  that  the  resultant  attractive  force  of  all  the  par- 
ticles of  the  earth  on  a  particle  outside  of  it  varies  approximately 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the 
earth's  centre. 

Now  of  bodies  which  are  the  subject  of  investigation  to  us, 
and  are  near  to  the  earth's  stu*face,  the  dimensions  in  all  direc- 
tions are  usually  so  small  in  comparison  of  the  distance  of  the 
body  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  that  we  may,  without  sensible 
error,  suppose  the  earth  to  exert  an  equal  force  on  all  particles  of 
the  body  which  are  of  equal  mass ;  and  as  gravity  is  a  force 
which  penetrates  matter,  and  acts  with  equal  effect,  whether  the 
particle  on  which  it  acts  is  within  a  body,  or  on  its  bounding 
surface,  or  separate,  so  the  effect  of  it  on  a  body  varies  as  the 
mass  of  the  body ;  the  amount  of  this  attraction  of  the  earth  on 
a  body  is  called  its  weight;  and  is  thus  measured.  Let  the 
mass-element  of  the  body  be  m,  and  let  g  be  the  weight  of  an 
unit-mass  ;  that  is,  g  is  the  amount  of  the  earth's  attraction  on 
an  unit-mass  at  the  place ;  then 

the  weight  of  m  =z  mg; 

and  if  the  mass  of  the  body  is  m, 

the  weight  of  the  body  =  m^  : 

M  having  been  determined  by  the  processes  indicated  in  Art.  121. 
So  that  of  a  body  of  the  most  general  form,  and  heterogeneous 
in  structure,       ^^^  ^^^^it  =  ///pg  dx  dy  dz.  (7) 

If  the  volume  of  a  homogeneous  body  is  v  and  its  density  is  p, 
then  its  weight  =  pgy  \  consequently  if  v  =  1, 

the  weight  of  an  unit- volume  =  pg)  (8) 

this  weight  is  sometimes  called  the  specific  gravity ^  but  some- 
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times  and  more  correctly  called  the  specific  weight  of  a  substance. 
It  is  evidently  the  product  of  the  specific  density,  and  the  weight 
of  the  unit-mass  at  the  place. 

124.]  I  have  been  obliged  to  limit  g  to  the  weight  of  an 
unit-mass  at  a  given  place :  for  although  mass  is  the  same  where- 
ever  the  body  may  be,  yet  the  weight  of  it  varies  from  place 
to  place;  gravity  is  not  the  same  at  all  places  of  the  earth's 
surface :  it  increases  as  we  go  from  the  equator,  where  it  has  its 
least  value,  towards  the  poles,  where  it  has  its  greatest  value : 
and  this  increase  is  according  to  the  following  law  given  by 
Clairaut.  Let  o  and  g  be  gravity  at  the  equator,  and  a  place 
whose  latitude  is  A,  respectively ;  then 

g  =  G  {14- .005133  (sinA)*}. 
This  increase  is  due  to  two  causes  :  (1)  the  statical  attraction  of 
the  earth,  and  (2)  the  dynamical  action  of  centrifuge  force : 
to  the  consideration  of  both  these  causes  we  shall  return  here- 
after. And  it  also  changes,  as  we  pass  further  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth:  for  bodies  external  to  the  earth's  gravity  decreases 
in  the  ratio  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth;  also  as  ^we  pass  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
towards  the  centre,  as  e.  g.  down  a  mine,  its  intensity  decreases, 
and  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
A  proof  of  these  propositions  will  be  given  hereafter.  Graviiy 
also  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  of  the  earth 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  it  is  considered :  its 
value  on  an  island  is  different  to  that  on  a  continent :  it  is  also 
affected  by  neighbouring  mountains,  and  in  line  of  action  as 
well  as  in  intensity. 

The  line  of  action  of  it  is  vertical,  that  is,  is  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  still  water.  Now  although  the  earth  is  not  quite 
spherical,  so  that  all  verticals  do  not  meet  at  the  centre ;  yet  its 
radius,  about  4000  miles,  is  so  large,  compared  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  any  bodies  which  we  shall  at  present  consider  to  be 
subject  to  gravity,  that  all  vertical  lines  corresponding  to  mole- 
cules of  the  same  body  may  be  reckoned  parallel ;  and  therefore 
all  the  particles  of  material  bodies  may  be  considered  to  be  acted 
on  by  forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  parallel. 

Another  point  also  requires  some  remarks.  In  these  Articles 
different  concrete  units  are  involved.  Now  the  symbols  p,  rfv,  g 
are  symbols  of  numbers;  and  therefore  their  product  is  a 
number ;  but  the  quantity  which  we  commence  with  is  volume- 
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element^  and  that  which  we  end  with  is  weight-element:  it 
remains  therefore  to  seek  the  source  whence  this  change  arises ; 
it  is  true^  as  it  is  convenient^  that  d\  expresses  the  number  of 
the  volome-units^  p  the  number  of  mass-units  in  a  volume-unit^ 
and  ff  the  number  of  earth's  attraction-units  in  a  mass-unit :  but 
how  does  the  result  of  all  this  imply  weight  ?  In  the  first  plaoe^ 
the  process  'multiplication'  must  be  used  in  a  sense  wider 
than  its  numerical  one,  so  as  to  include  within  its  subjects  of 
operation  quantities  of  difierent  kinds ;  and  so  that  the  product 
may  be  of  a  kind  difierent  to  that  of  either  of  the  multiplicands  : 
and  thus  the  product  of  two  concrete  units  is  a  concrete  unit 
of  a  difierent  kind ;  the  product  of  the  volume-unit  and  of  the 
density-unit  is  mass-unit ;  and  the  product  of  the  mass-unit  and 
of  the  earth's  attraction-unit  is  weight-unit ;  the  change  of  con- 
crete unit  therefore  arises  from  the  product  of  the  different 
concrete  units ;  and  weight-unit  is  the  product  of  three  different 
concrete  units.  The  units  are  of  course  arbitrary,  and  therefore 
we  choose  those  which  are  most  convenient ;  and  thus  we  take 
a  cubic  inch  to  be  the  volume-unit ;  the  density  of  distilled 
water,  at  a  certain  temperature  and  under  certain  atmospheric 
pressure,  to  be  the  density  unit ;  and  the  earth's  attraction  at 
a  given  place  on  a  mass-unit  to  be  the  gravity-unit;  and  by 
means  of  these  we  obtain  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled 
water  at  a  certain  place,  and  compare  all  other  weights  with  it. 

125.]  Thus  by  reason  of  the  earth's  attraction  every  mass- 
element  of  the  body  becomes  the  source  and  point  of  application 
of  a  force  which  varies  as  the  mass  of  the  element;  and  the 
action-lines  of  all  these  forces  are  vertical  and  parallel.  Conse- 
quently they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  composition  of  such 
forces  which  are  investigated  in  Arts.  79,  80.  The  resultant  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  components ;  that  is,  the  weight  of  the 
body  or  system  of  particles  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of 
the  component  particles.  Its  action-line  is  vertical.  It  has 
also  a  definite  point  of  application  the  coordinates  of  which  are 
assigned  by  (146)  Art.  80.  This  point  is  called  lAe  centre  of 
gravity y  being  the  centre  of  the  parallel  forces ;  and  if  it  is  fixed 
the  body  will  rest  in  all  positions,  and  every  line  passing  through 
it  is  an  equilibrium-axis,  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  thus  sup- 
ported being  continuous. 

Fii-stly,  let  the  system  consist  of  many  material  particles  sepa- 
rate from  each  other ;  let  their  masses  be  m^,  m^, ...  w„,  and  let 
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the  positions  of  them  be  (x^,  y^,  z^), . . .  (x^,y^y  z^) ;  let  the  centre 
of  gravity  be  {x,  y,  z) ;  then  as  the  weights  are  nii  g,  m,gy..  .m^ffj 

R  =  2.mg  =  g  2.tn ;  (9) 

iB'i.mg  =  2,mgx;  .•.     x:i,m  =  2MX',^ 

y  %jmg  =  %,mgy  \  y%,m-=.  %.my ;  I  (10) 

z%.fng  =  2.mgz ;  z2.m  =  2.mz',J 

whereby  both  the  resultant  and  the  position  of  its  point  of  ap- 
plication are  known.  And  from  the  form  of  these  equations  it 
follows  that^  in  the  investigation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
system  of  material  particles  or  bodies^  we  may^  if  it  is  conve- 
nientj  divide  the  system  into  groups^  and  calculate  separately 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  group ;  and  by  a  similar  process 
deduce  from  them  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system. 

Secondly,  let  us  take  the  case  of  many  material  particles 
aggregated  into  a  continuous  body,  so  that  the  symbol  of  sum- 
mation becomes  that  of  integration ;  and  let  the  coordinates  to 
the  type  volume-element  of  the  body  he  x,  y,  z:  then  the  type- 
force  ia  pgdv ;  let  {x,  y,  z)  be  the  centre  of  gravity ;  then  from 

(146)  Art.  80,  r  r 

xjpgdv  ^Jpgxdv,  ^ 

yjpgdy  =jpgydY,    ^  (11) 

zj  pgd\  =J  pgzdv;  ^ 

I  is  used  on  both  sides  of  the  equations  as  a  general  symbol 

of  summation ;  and  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  symbols  of  single, 
double,  or  triple  integration  according  to  the  different  values 
of  dv,  and  the  integration  is  to  extend  through  the  space 
occupied  by  the  body. 

In  reference  to  these  values  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of 
all  the  weights  of  the  several  component  particles  of  a  body, 
which  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  'separate  weights ;  it 
is  therefore  that  point  at  which,  if  the  weight  of  the  whole  body 
acts,  an  effect  is  produced  the  same  as  that  of  all  the  particles  of 
the  body  taken  in  combination ;  or,  in  other  and  equivalent 
words,  lAe  centre  of  gravity  is  that  point  at  whichy  if  the  body  m 
collected  into  a  material  particle,  tlie  circumstances  of  pressure  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  body  in  its  actual  state. 

There  are  of  course  many  cases  where  the  centre  of  gravity 

z  a 
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is  known  at  once,  by  reason  of  the  symmetry  of  the  figure; 
thus  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  wire  or  rod,  of  the  same 
density  and  thickness  throughout,  is  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
rod ;  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  circular  wire  of  the  same  density 
and  thickness  throughout  is  at  the  centre  of  the  circle :  that  of 
a  circular  or  of  an  elliptical  plate  of  constant  thickness  and  den- 
sity is  at  the  centre :  that  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  and  of  a 
homogeneous  ellipsoid  is  at  the  centre  :  and  in  a  similar  manner 
we  shall  frequently  conclude  from  the  symmetry  of  the  figure, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  is  in  a  particular  line  which 
can  be  at  once  determined. 

126.]  Since  ^  in  (10)  and  (11)  denotes  a  constant  quantity, 
it  may  be  divided  out  from  both  sides  of  the  equations ;  and  if 
this  is  done,  the  results  are  then  identical  with  (3)  and  (4), 
Art.  122  ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the  centre  of  gravity  always 
coincides  with  centre  of  mass.  These  points  however  arise  from 
two  difierent  and  distinct  conceptions;  the  latter  depends  on 
the  constitution  of  the  body  only,  and  its  position  is  geome- 
trically derivable  from  that  constitution  without  any  relation  to 
external  circumstances ;  it  is  independent  of  the  place  of  the 
body  and  of  any  forces  acting  on  it.  The  former,  on  the  other 
hand,  involves  the  conception  of  the  earth^s  attraction,  assumes 
that  the  action-lines  of  the  force  of  gravity  which  acts  on  each 
particle  are  parallel  for  all  particles,  and  that  these  forces  are 
proportional  to  the  masses  of  the  particles.  These  assumptions 
are  only  approximately  true ;  and  consequently  the  point  is  more 
truly  conceived  of  as  the  centre  of  mass  than  as  the  centre  of 
gravity.  Although  in  deference  to  usage  I  shall  call  the  point 
the  centre  of  gravity,  yet  the  place  of  it  will  always  be  deter- 
mined by  the  formulae  which  were  investigated  by  means  of  its 
conception  as  a  centre  of  mass ;  and  1  may  say  that  the  most 
important  applications  of  it  involve  the  conception  of  centre  of 
mass  and  not  that  of  centre  of  gravity. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  as  gravity  is  not  the  same  at 
different  places  on  the  earth,  the  weight  of  a  given  mass  is  not 
the  same  at  all  places.  Mass  however  is  the  same  at  all  places  ; 
and  consequently  a  certain  mass  and  not  a  certain  weight  must 
be  taken  as  the  measure  of  comparison  of  other  masses.  Thus 
standards  of  weight,  as  they  are  called,  are  masses  and  not 
weights.  As  the  weight  however  at  a  given  place  varies  as  the 
mass,  two  masses  may  at  a  given  place  be  compared  by  means 
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of  their  weights  at  that  place.  Two  masses  are  equal  if  their 
weights  at  the  same  place  are  eqaal,  and  thus  one  mass  is  n 
times  another  if  the  weight  of  the  former  is  n  times  that  of  the 
latter.  Weights  are  easily  compared  hy  means  of  the  balance 
and  its  varied  forms.  Thus  these  instruments  indirectly  compare 
masses  :  and  herein  their  great  value  consists ;  and  hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  their  perfection.  In  commerce  too^  no  less  than 
in  experimental  physics,  the  comparison  of  mass  and  not  the 
comparison  of  weight  is  required.  Mass  is  absolute ;  weight  is 
relative.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject  of  the  comparison  of 
masses  at  a  future  stage  of  the  treatise. 


Section  2. — I%e  centre  of  gravity  of  material  lines  or  wires, 

straight  and  curved, 

127.]  Let  us  first  consider  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  curved 
material  line  or  wire,  of  which  the  thickness  is  infinitesimal  in 
comparison  of  the  length. 

Let  »  =  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  wire,  and 
A  =  a  length-element,  so  that  dv  =:  (ads;  let  p  be  the  density 
at  the  point  (x,y),  and  ^=the  earth^s  attraction ;  and  let  {^,y,z) 
be  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity ;  then 


X  I  pgonds  =  I pg<axdsj 
yj  pg<ads  =jpga)ydsy 
z  j  pgoids  =  I  pgoiz  ds. 


(12) 


The  integrals  are  of  course  definite,  and  the  limits  are  fixed  by 
the  conditions  of  the  problem.  If  the  curve  of  the  wire  lies 
approximately  wholly  in  one  plane,  we  may  take  that  to  be  the 
plane  of  {x,  y),  or  of  (r,  $),  and  in  that  case,  the  first  two  of  (12) 
are  sufficient  to  determine  the  centre  of  gravity,  since  i  =  0. 
If  the  curve  of  the  wire  is  of  double  curvature  all  thre^  equations 
are  required. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  mapy  cases  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
material  line  is  outside  of  the  line ;  and  it  is  necessary  therefore 
that  it  should  be  rigidly  connected  with  it  if  the  wire  or  rod  is 
to  have  physical  support ;  but  such  connection  is  not  necessary 
for  the  centre  of  mass. 
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128.]  Ex.  1 .  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  wire  of  aniform 
thickness  and  density^  bent  into  the  form  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle. 

Let  the  radins  of  the  circle  be  a ;  fig.  43 ;  then  bb  pu  and  ^ 
are  constant^  they  may  be  divided  out^  and  (12)  become 

also        X*  -k-j/*  =  a* ; 

dx  ^    djf  ^  ds  ^ 
y        —X        a 

_  r*    adx      ^  C^   axdx    , 

x-^  a;  ar  =  — ; 

2  V 

9t  — 1  =  /  ^^f  y   sin-*-     =  U?  M 

Jo  (fl*-y«)*      ''0  L         a  Jo      L  J© 

2a 

Or  thus  by  means  of  polar  coordinates ;  r  =  a ; 

2a 


.•.     ^/    d$  =z  I    a  COB  $  do, 
Jo  Jq 


0  V 


-       2a 


PI    d$  =       asinddO, 
Jo  Jq  "  w 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  wire  of  constant  thick- 
ness and  density,  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a  complete  cycloid. 

Let  the  starting  point  of  the  cycloid  be  the  origin,  and  let 
the  equation  to  the  curve  be 

X  =  aversin-*- —  (2fly— y*)*; 

dx  __       dy  ds    ^ 

it  is  evident  that  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  in  the  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  base  at  its  point  of  bisection ;  therefore  x^ira; 
and  B8  p,ff,  <a  are  constant, 

4a 


P«_^_  ^  r^^    ydy     ^ 
Jo    (2a-y)*      -A)    (2a-y)*' 


.  • 


y  =  -3 


.  For  a  wire  in  the  form  of  a  semicycloid,  x  =z  — ,   ^  =  — 
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Ex.  3.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  wire  of  constant 
thickness  and  density^  bent  into  th6  form  of  an  arc  of  a  cirda 

Let  the  radius  of  the  circle  be  a ;  and  let  the  line  passing 
through  the  middle  point  (the  vertex)  of  the  circular  arc  and 
the  centre  of  the  circle  be  the  axis  of  x ;  then  as  the  arc^  fig.  44^ 
is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  this  line^  y  =  0.  Let  the  are 
BOB^=  2s,  and  let  the  chord  bb'=  2c,  od  =  d;  then 

y*  =  2ax-^x* ; 

dy    _  rf«JP  _  ^  . 

.       ,  f^        dx  P      xdx 

and      xl  r  =  / 


Jo  (2«ar— ar*)*      -'o  (2ar-ar»)*  ' 


ac 

X  =  a 

s 


Ex.  4.   To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  wire  in  the  form  of 
a  half  of  one  loop  of  a  lemniscate. 

Let  the  equation  be  /'  =  a'  cos  2  $ ;  and  let  /  be  the  length  of 
the  half  loop ;  then 

dr  rd$  ds 


—a*  sin  2^        a*  cos  2^        a*' 

I  -        a^ 

2* 


xl  z=  I    rcosOd^  =  ^; 


-7        f^     •    ^^  .2*-! 


0  2* 

Ex.  5.   To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  rod,  the 

thickness  of  which  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from  one  end. 

Let  the  end  of  the  rod  whence  the  variation  of  the  thickness 

is  reckoned  be  taken  as  the  origin,  and  the  line  as  the  axis  of  x : 

then  <a  =  ix;  let  a  =  the  length  of  the  rod ;  and  we  have 

X I  pgKxdx  =  /  pgKX^dx\  x  =  —  • 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  straight  rod,  the 
density  of  which  varies  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance  of  each 
point  from  a  given  point  in  the  line  of  the  rod  produced. 

Let  o  be  the  point  from  which  the  variation  of  the  density 

takes  place;  fig.  45;  OA=df,  OB=ri,  op  =  a?,  pq=^;  p  =  ica?"; 

then  rb  *      ri 

xl  Kongx^dx  =  /  K(ogx^'^^dx; 


X  = 


7*  +  2  i*+»-a*+» 
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Itn  s=r  — 2^  then 

^f^       dx       f^       dx  _         ab   .      b 

Ex.  7.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  wire  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  cycloid^  the  thickness  of  which  varies  directly  as  the 
distance  from  the  middle  point  of  the  wire. 

The  middle  point  of  the  wire  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
cycloid ;  let  it  be  taken  as  the  orig^ ;  and  let  the  axis  of  the 
cycloid  be  the  axis  of  x ;  then  jr  =s  0 ;  let  the  length  of  the  wire 
be  8a;  then,  see  Integral  Calculus,  Art.  155,  Ex.  3,  the  radius 
of  the  base-circle  is  a ;  and  the  equation  to  the  cycloid  is 

s*  =  %ax; 
and  since  p  ==  ks,  we  have 

x\gtAKsd$  =  Ig^KSxds,  xl    s(h=:  —  I    s*ds; 

X  =  a. 

Ex.  8.  Find  the  curve  whose  extreme  points  are  {x^ty*),  {x,y), 
such  that  mx  =  x^x^,   ny  =  y  — y©- 

129.]  If  the  wire  is  in  space,  having  all  its  elements  either 
in  or  not  in  one  plane,  we  must  determine  all  the  coordinates  of 
the  mass-centre  which  are  given  in  (12). 

Ex.  1.  A  wire  of  constant  thickness  and  density  is  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  helix ;  find  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Let  a  =.  the  radius  of  the  base-cylinder;  and  let  the  wire 
commence  at  the  axis  of  x,  that  is,  at  the  point  (a,  0,  0),  see 
fig.  125,  Difierential  Calculus ;  and  let  its  end  be  at  {x,y,  z);  then 

X  =  a  cos  <^,         y  =  ^  sin  <^,         z  =:  ka<p ; 
*  =  (l+^»)*a^; 

xl  pi/(a{l+k')^ad<l>  =  /  pya)(l4-^^)*fl'cos<^rf<^; 
x<t>  =:  asin<l>; 

y^  =  fl(l— CO8  0); 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  perimeter  of  a 
triangle  in  space,  the  three  sides  of  which  are  thin  rods  of  con- 
stant thickness  and  density. 

Let  the  lengths  of  the  sides  be  /,,  /„  l^\  and  the  angular 


.*.      X 

= 

ha 

y . 

Z 

y 

= 

ha 

a—x 
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m 

> 

z 

= 

z 

—  • 
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points  be  {x^,y^jZ^)  ...  {x^jy^^z^):  p  =  the  constant  density, 
o>=the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  rods :  then  the  centres 
of  gravity  of  li,  I2,  /,  are  manifestly  at  the  points 

^a+^3         y«+y3         '2:«  +  '?3 


^i+i2?2         yi+y>  ^i-¥^^. 


2      '  2      '  2 

and  therefore  by  the  formulae  (10), 

^ (^i  +  ^  +  ^5)  =  2  {^1  (^a  4- :p,)  +  /,  (J?5  +  :r,)  +  /,  {x,  +  ar,)}, 

^l^i  +  ^a  +  /s)   =   2{^i(-2^«  +  '^0  +  ^a(^s4--^i)+/s('2^i-f'^a)}. 

By  a  similar  process  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  perimeter  of  a 
polygon  formed  by  heavy  rods  in  space  may  be  determined. 

130.]  The  determination  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  material 
lines  or  wires  also  suggests  the  following  problem,  which  is 
solved  by  the  Calculus  of  Variations  : 

To  find  the  equation  to  the  curve  into  which  a  thin  heavy 
rod  or  string  of  uniform  thickness  and  density  and  of  given 
length  is  to  be  bent,  so  that  its  ends  being  fixed  at  two  given 
points,  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  in  the  lowest  possible 
position. 

Let  the  axis  of  z  be  parallel  to  the  direction  of  gravity ;  and 
let  2c  be  the  length  of  the  rod;  and  [x^,  i/^,  z^)  and  {x^,  y^^  z^^ 
the  ends  of  the  line  ;  then 


da  =  2c, 


0 
z2c 


(13) 

=  fzik;  (14) 

and  z  will  be  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  according  as  the  plane 
of  (a?,  y)  is  above  or  below  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  suspended 
wire;  in  either  case,  bz  =  0  ;  therefore  from  (14), 

2^6i  =  0  =  /  b.zds 

Jo 


2cbz  =  0  =  /   {cb.ds-\-(hbz) 
J\) 


=J!\<l'^'^'^t''-^y^i^'^')^^''^'\' 
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Of  this  quantity  the  first  part  yanishes  by  reason  of  the  limits 
beiDg  fixed;  also  from  (13)^ 


h.2c^  0  =  8/ 


ds 

0 


-ri''s*'+''i'»+*s«'i' 


and  of  this  quantity  the  first  part  vanishes  by  reason  of  the 
limits  being  fixed;  and  as  the  second  part  is  to  consist  with 
the  second  part  of  (16),  we  have 

dx       ^   dy        ^    dz      J 
d.z-y-       d.z-y-       d.z-j d9 

ds       ds  ds  V  /      X  ,.a\ 

— —  =  — --  = =  A  (say);  (16) 

,  dx  J  dv  ,  dz 

ds  ds  ds 

fix)m  the  first  two  members  of  which  equality  we  have 

d—        d^ 
'  ds  '  ds  ^  dx      _     dy     ^ 


dx  dy  ar,— aro       ^1—^0 

ds  ds 

the   constants  being   introduced   consistently   with   the   curve 
passing  through  {x^^y^y  z^)  and  {x^,y^,  z^)\ 

whence  it  follows  that  the  curve  is  a  plane  curve,  and  is  in  a 

plane  perpendicular  to  that  of  [x^y).     Let  the  plane  of  (ar,  z)  be 

taken  so  as  to  contain  the  curve ;  then  y  =  0 ;  and  from  the 

first  of  (16)  we  have 

^    dx       ^  J  dx 

ds  ds  , 

^dx       ^  dx       ^  .dx  dz  ds 

as  ds  as  z—\        dx 

Ts 
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.• .     log  (2:-A)  4-  log  ^  =  log  a ;  or,     (r-X)  ^  =  «, 

where  a  is  an   arbitrary  constant   of  integration;   and  since 

^^^     • 

»        x—h  x—b 

.-.     ^-\=:-j^'^+e"~|;  (17) 

where  b  is  another  arbitrary  constant  of  integration ;  and  the 
three  undetermined  constants  a,  b,  \  may  be  determined  by  the 
conditions  of  the  curve  passing  through  two  given  points,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  curve  between  those  points  being  g^ven. 
The  equation  (17)  is  that  of  the  catenary,  the  properties  of 
which  will  be  investigated  hereafber;  and  the  result  is  im- 
portant, inasmuch  as  it  shews  that  the  curve  in  which  a  per- 
fectly flexible  and  inextensible  heavy  string  will  hang  when 
suspended  from  two  fixed  points  is  also  that  of  which  the  centre 
of  gravity  has  the  lowest  possible  position. 

The  form  of  the  problem  as  stated  in  equation  (14)  shews  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the  curve 
of  given  length,  which  passes  through  two  given  points,  and 
revolving  about  a  line  in  the  same  plane  with  the  two  points 
generates  a  surface  whose  area  is  a  maximum.  This  problem  is 
solved  in  Art.  326,  Vol.  II. 

131.]  The  formulae  given  in  (12)  lead  also  to  the  following 
theorem.  If  the  wire  or  line  is  of  constant  thickness  and  den- 
sity^ and  is  infinitesimally  then,  then 

yjds  =Jyds; 

.'.     217^  X  s  =     2TTyds.  (18) 

Now  if  the  plane  curve  whose  length  is  s  revolves  about  the 
axis  of  X,  and  generates  thereby  a  thin  shell  (or  surface)  of  revo- 
lution, the  right-hand  member  of  (18)  is  the  area  of  the  surface 
generated;  see  Art.  232,  Vol.  II;  and  the  left-hand  member  of 
(18)  is  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  gpenerating  line  and  of 
the  path  described  during  an  entire  revolution  by  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  it ;  hence  we  conclude  that. 

If  a  plane  curve  lies  wholly  on  one  side  of  a  line  in  its  own 
plane,  and  revolving  about  that  line  generates  thereby  a  surface 
of  revolution,  the  area  of  the  surface  is  equal  to  the  (geometrical) 

A  a  2 
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product  of  the  length  of  the  revolving  line,  and  of  the  path 
described  by  its  centre  of  gravity. 

This  theorem  is  one  of  those  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Theorems  of  Pappus  or  of  Guldinus ;  it  is  a  geometrical  relation 
existing  between  a  curve,  the  surface  which  it  gpenerates  by 
revolving  about  a  line  in  its  own  plane,  and  the  distance  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  from  that  line ;  the  curve  must  not  intersect 
the  axis  of  :r;  for  if  it  does,  y  will  change  its  sign;  and  (18) 
may  be  an  inexact  expression ;  the  gpenerating  curve  may  however 
be  a  closed  figure.  Also  as  (18)  expresses  the  equality  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  equation  for  a  whole  revolution,  so  will  a  similar 
theorem  be  true  for  any  part  of  a  revolution.  Two  or  three 
examples  are  subjoined. 

Ex.  1.  A  circle  of  radius  a,  revolves  about  an  axis  in  its  own 
plane  at  a  distance  c  from  its  centre ;  it  is  required  to  find  the 
area  of  the  surface  of  the  ring  thereby  gpenerated. 

The  circumference  of  the  gpenerating  curve  is  27ra;  and  as 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  it  is  at  its  centre,  the  path  described  by 
the  centre  of  gravity  during  a  complete  revolution  is  27re; 

.'.     the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  ring  =  4  7r'a<?. 

Ex.  2.  A  right-angled  triangle  revolves  about  its  hypothe- 
nuse,  and  its  sides  thereby  describe  a  surface ;  it  is  required  to 
find  the  area  of  the  surface  described. 

Let  tty  b  be  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  and  h  the  length  of  the 
perpendicular  from  the  right  angle  to  the  hypothenuse,  so  that 

J_  _    1  1   . 

T'  "  a'^  '^  ~¥' 

then  the  area  of  the  surface  =  tt  («  4  b)ft 

'n[a-\-b)ab 

{a''-\-b^y^ 

Also  if  the  area  of  a  surface  is  known,  and  the  length  of  the 
generating  line  is  known,  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  line  from  the  axis  of  revolution  may  be  determined.  Thus, 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a  =  4  tt^',  the  length  of  a  semi- 
circle =  TTfl';  therefore  from  (18), 

27r^  X  Tia  =  4  7ra* ; 

2a 


7r 
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Section  3. — Centre  of  gravity  of  thin  plates  and  curved  shells, 

bounded  by  lines  straight  or  carved. 

1 32.]  In  the  next  place  let  us  consider  a  plane  plate  of  infini- 
tesimal thickness,  bounded  by  curved  or  straight  lines,  and  refer 
it  to  rectangular  coordinates.  Let  the  plane  of  the  plate  be 
that  of  {xy  y)  and  let  the  coordinates  of  any  element  in  the  plane 
surface  of  the  plate  be  ar,  y ;  so  that  the  area  of  the  element  e  is 
dxdy;  see  fig.  46.     Let  the  thickness  of  the  plate  at  e=»"  •  then 

d\  =  rdxdy) 

and  the  first  two  of  equations  (11)  become 

X       pgrdydx  =       pgrxdydx, 

fr  rr  h  m 

yJJ  pgr dy  dx  =JJ  pgry  dy dx ; 

the  integrations  extending  over  the  area  assigned  by  the  problem. 

Ex.  1 .  It  is  required  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin 
plate  of  uniform  thickness  and  density,  bounded  by  a  parabola^ 
its  axis,  and  an  ordinate ;  fig.  46. 

Let  OA  =  a,  AB  =  4;  t  =  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  p  =  the 
density:  then  the  equation  to  the  parabola  is  ay*  =  b*x;  let 
aY»  z=  b^x;  so  that  we  have 


yl    I   dydx  =  I    I   xdydx, 
Jq  Jo  Jq  Jq 

X I   x^  dx  =  I  x^  dx ; 

Jo  Jq 


3 

X  =  -a  : 
5 


y      /   dydx  =  /    /  ydyd^\ 
Jo  Jq  Jq  Jq 


3b 


Ex.  2.   To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  plate  of  uni- 
form thickness  and  density  in  the  form  of  an  elliptic  quadrant. 

Let  Y  = -(a"-a?')*; 

a 

then  x\    I   dydx  =  I    I   xdydx, 

Jq  Jq  Jq   Jq 
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0 

.  _  4a 

•    •      X  ^—   "z. — 

Stt 


y/    /   djfdx=.  /    /  ydydx; 


_a6 
""  3ir' 

Hence  for  a  thin  plate  in  the  form  of  a  qnadrant,  the  position 
of  the  mass-centre  in  reference  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  is 
given  hy  -       .       4a 

^       Sir 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  triangular  plate 
of  constant  thickness  and  density. 

Let  r  be  the  thickness  of  the  plate^  and  p=  the  density.  Take 
the  angle  o^  fig.  47^  for  the  origin,  and  the  sides  oa,  ob  for  the 
coordinate  axes;  oa  =  a,  ob  =  &,  so  that  the  equation  to  ab  is 

Let  the  angle  at  o  =  <a;  then  the  area  of  the  surface  at  £ 
z=i  dxd^  sin  <a  I  dy  ==  rdxdy  sin  ».     Then  if 

y  =  -(a—x). 
a 

the  equations  of  moments  about  the  axes  are 

^  sin  0)  /    /   dydxsinoi  =  I    I   x  (sin  w)*  dy  dxy 

^sinwi     /   dydxsinoi  =  I    I  y  [sin  (t>y  dy  dx ; 

Jq  Jq  Jq  ^o 


^       a  0 


3'  ^        S 

the  centre  of  gravity  therefore  is  situated  on  the  line  passing 
through  o  and  bisecting  ab,  at  a  distance  from  o  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  bisecting  line ;  and  as  the  result  is  independent 
of  the  particular  angle,  it  is  equally  true  for  all  the  angles ;  and 
therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangular  thin  plate  is  at 
the  point  of  intersection  of  the  three  bisectors  of  the  sides  drawn 
from  the  opposite  angles.  This  is  also  manifest  from  the  follow- 
ing reason  :  let  gab  be  a  triangular  plate,  fig.  48 ;  and  let  oc  be 
drawn  from  o  to  c,  the  middle  point  of  the  opposite  side  ab; 
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• 

let  us  imagine  the  plate  to  be  divided  into  a  series  of  thin  slices 
by  lines  parallel  to  ab;  then  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  of 
these  slices  will  be  at  its  middle  point,  that  is,  at  its  intersection 
with  DC.  Imagine  therefore  each  slice  to  be  condensed  into  its 
centre  of  gravity ;  there  is  then  a  series  ofparticles  of  increasing 
weight  arranged  along  the  line  oo,  the  law  of  increase  being 
that  of  the  distance  directly,  because  pf'  varies  as  OM  j  if  there- 
fore OM  =  Xy  and  oc  =  h,  we  have  from  (19) 


rh  rh 

xl  xdx  =  I  x'  dx; 


Hereby  also  we  conclude  that  if  the  coordinates  to  the  angles 
of  a  triangular  plate  in  space  are  x^,  y^,  z^ ;  x^,  y^^  z^ ;  ;r„  y„  z^ ; 

ar= , 

y 3 . 

z  =  ^ 

Ex.  4.   If  a  thin  plate  is  in  the  form  of  a  complete  cycloid, 

the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  vertex  is  —  . 

6 

Ex.  5.  Of  a  thin  plate  bounded  by  a  cissoid  and  its  asymptote, 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  cusp  is  five-sixths 
of  the  diameter  of  the  base-circle. 

Ex.  6.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  plate  bounded  by  the 
witch  of  Agnesi  is  at  a  distance  from  the  asymptote  equal  to 
the  eighth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  base  circle. 

Ex.  7.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cycloidal  plate,  the 
thickness  of  which  varies  as  the  «th  power  of  the  distance  from 
the  base,  and  of  which  the  density  is  constant. 

In  this  case  taking  the  starting  point  as  the  origin,  and  the 
base  as  the  axis  of  or, 

a?  =  fl  versin"  *  -  —  (2  ay  —^0*  > 

(2«y-^')i 

Let  r  =  ^^"  =  thickness,  p  =  density ;  it  it>  plain  that  1=  na ; 
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and  y I       I  y*dydiv  =  /       /  y'^^^dydx; 

Jo        Jq  •'0        •'0 

•Vo         «+l  ^Jo  11+2        ' 

^    r2fl«/— «/»^*      »+2Ja    rsfl 


0 


"'«  +  2   «H-3    Ja 


^     (2ay-^»)* 


«+l  2«-f 5 

.•.     y= —a, 

^        «+2   «H-3 

Ex.  8.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  plate  contained 
by  an  ellipse^  and  the  chord  joining  the  extremities  of  the  two 
])rincipal  axes. 

Ex.  9.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  plate  contained  by 
a  parabola  and  a  straight  line  through  the  vertex. 

Ex.  10.  \i  X  ^=.  mx,  where  x  is  the  abscissa  to  the  bounding 
ordinate  of  a  thin  plate  contained  between  the  axis  of  x,  the 
origin  and  the  bounding  curve,  the  equation  to  the  bounding 
curve  is  o.  «-«        ^  »'»-i 

O  =(|)  • 

133.]  If  the  plane  surface  of  the  plate  is  referred  to  polar 
coordinates,  and  rectangular  coordinates  are  retained  for  the 
centre  of  gravity,  then  the  area  of  the  surface-element  of  the 
plate  is  r  dr  dO,  and  x  •=•  r  cos  0,  y  z=i  r  sin  0,  so  that  the  equa- 
tions (19)  become 

X  I  I pf/T rdr  do  =  1 1 pgrr^  cos  0  dr dO, 


y  /  /  90 T rdr  dO  =z  I  I  pgrr^  sin  0  dr  dO. 


(20) 


Ex.  1 .  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  plate  in  the  form  of 
a  sector  of  a  circle,  the  thickness  of  which  varies  directly  as  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

Let  a  =  radius  of  circle,  2a  =  the  angle  which  the  sector 
subtends  at  the  centre ;  and  let  the  axis  of  x  be  the  line  bisect- 
ing the  angle  2  a,  so  that  y  =  0 ;  then  r  =  kr,  and  we  have 


.?/     /  rUlrde  =  r' con  0  dr  do ; 


3  a  sin  a 
*'  ""  T      a 
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Ex.  2.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  plate  of  uni- 
form thickness  and  density  in  the  form  of  the  loop  of  the 
lemniscata. 

The  equation  to  the  bounding  curve  is 

r»  =  a*  cos  2  ^ ; 
and  as  the  loop  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  x^ 
f  =  0.    Let  r  =  fl (cos 2^)*;  then  from  (20), 

xr   lrdrde  =  r  jr^coBedrde, 
5—  =  —/     (cos  2  fl)i  cos  ^  d8 

let  k*  =  -,  and  sintf  =  x;  then 

__  2*fl  3  IT 
■"  T"8  4 

^   TTfl 

■"  2«' 

Ex.  3,  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  plate  bounded  by  the 
curve  whose  equation  is  r  =  fl(l  +  cosd)  is  at  a  distance  from 

the  origin  equal  to  —  • 

Ex.  4.  A  thin  plate  in  the  form  of  a  circular  sector  is  gene- 
rated by  the  motion  of  one  of  its  bounding  radii ;  if  a  is  the 
radius,  prove  that  the  locus  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is 

2fl  smO 


r  = 


3     e 


184.]  Centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  shell  of  revolution. 

Let  the  axis  of  revolution  be  the  axis  oi  x\  and  let  the 
equation  to  the  curve,  by  the  revolution  of  which  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  shell  is  generated,  be  y  ^/{x):  let  r  =  the 
thickness  of  the  shell ;  p  =  the  density ;  ^  =  the  earth's  attrac- 
tion; and  imagine  the  shell,  see  fig.  49,  to  be  divided  into 
a  series  of  circular  rings  or  annuli  of  breadth  dx  by  means 
of  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  revolution,  and  at  an 

•PRICE,  VOL.  ui.  B  b 
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infinitesimal  distance  apart :  then^  if  c2»  is  a  length-element  of  the 
generating  curve,  the  volume  of  any  one  of  these  rings  corre* 
sponding  to  a  point  {x^y)  on  the  generating  curve  is  2vyTds; 
and  therefore  the  weight  of  it  is  2ttpgry(h:  now  imagine  this 
weight  to  be  condensed  into  a  point  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  ring,  which  is  at  m  on  the  axis  of  x :  the  circumstances  of 
pressure  are  not  hereby  changed :  and  let  us  imagine  the  weight 
of  each  ring  to  be  similarly  collected  at  its  centre  of  gravity ; 
then  we  have  a  series  of  weights  arranged  along  the  line  ox,  of 
variable  magnitude,  the  law  of  variation  depending  on  the  equa- 
tion of  the  generating  curve :  but  such  that  the  weight  at  the 
distance  x  is  equal  to  2'nypgrds\  hence  we  have  to  find  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  this  rod  of  varia})le  density ;  and  therefore, 
by  virtue  of  equations  (12), 

xl  2irpgTyds  =  I  2'7rpgTxyds, 

and  cancelling  2ir^,      r  r 

xlpryds  =  I  prxyds,  (21) 

Ex.  1 .  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  shell  of  uniform 
thickness  and  density,  the  exterior  surface  of  which  is  gpenerated 
by  the  revolution  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  about  one  of  its 
bounding  radii. 

Let  T  =  thickness  of  shell;  p  =  density;  then,  fig.  50,  the 
equation  to  the  generating  curve  is 

dx        —dy        ds  ^ 
'      y  or      "~   a 

.'.     X I  adx  ^  I  axdx; 

a 
ar  =  —  • 
2 

This  result  is  also  manifest  by  the  method  of  infinitesimals :  in 

Vol.  I  (Differential  Calculus),  Art.  24,  Ex.  7,  it  is  shewn  that 

each  zone  of  the  shell  is  equal  to  the  corresponding  zone  of  the 

cylinder   of  the   same   thickness   circumscribing   the   spherical 

shell ;  and  therefore  as  these  zones  are  equal  and  equivalent  as 

to  the  position  of  their  centres  of  gravity,  the  latter  may  replace 

the  former,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  hemispherical  shell 

is  the  same  as  that  of  the  cylindrical  shell;  and  this  latter  is 

evidently  on  oa  in  the  middle  point  of  oa. 
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Ex.  2.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  right  conical 
shell  of  uniform  thickness  and  density. 

Let  r  =  the  thickness  of  the  shell ;  p  =  the  density ;  and  let 
the  equation  to  the  generating  straight  line  be 

let  the  altitude  of  the  shell  =  a  :  then  <fo'  =  (1  +  a*) dip*;  and 
from  (21)  we  have 

x\  xdx  •=•  \  X*  dx, 

2a 
3 
This  is  also  manifest  by  the  following  reasoning:  the  conical 
shell  may  be  imagined  to  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  triangular 
plates  all  the  vertices  of  which  meet  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone, 
and  the  bases  of  which  form  the  circular  base  of  the  conical 
shell :  now  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangular  plate  is  on  the 
line  which  is  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  middle  point  of  the 
base,  and  is  at  a  distance  from  the  vertex  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
that  line ;  and  therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  shell  is  on 
the  axis  at  a  distance  from  the  vertex  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the 
axis. 

And  suppose  the  thickness  of  the  conical  shell  to  vary  as  the 

distance  from  the  vertex :  then  p  =  i(l  -f  a*)^a?; 


xj  x^dx  =  /   x^dxy 


3fl 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  shell  of  uniform 
thickness  and  density  formed  by  the  revolution  about  its  base 
of  a  wire  bent  into  a  semi-cycloid. 

The  equation  to  the  generating  curve  is 

X  =  aversin-' -  —  (2fl^— j^')*; 

dx  dy  _      ^     . 

7  "  {2ay^f)^  "■  (2ay)*' 


J  a     (2  a— y)*      -^    (2  a— jf)*' 


26a 


•  • 


15 

B  b  a 
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Ex.  4.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  shell  formed  by  the 
reTolution  of  a  semi-cycloidal  wire  about  its  axis  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  vertex  2a  IStt-S 

"  Ts  37r-4  ' 
Ex.  5.   If  ^  determines  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
thin  shell  formed  by  the  revolution  about  the  d?-axis  of  a  thin 
wire^  of  which  the  limiting  abscisssB  are  0  and  x,  and  if  nkr  =  nx, 
shew  that  the  differential  equation  of  the  wire-curve  is 

4n-8m  | 

ydy  =  I  k^x  "•-"  — y*  |  dx. 

What  curves  are  expressed  (1)  when  m  =  2i»;  (2)  when 
2i»  =  3«? 

185.]  Centre  of  gravity  of  a  thin  curved  shell. 

Lastly,  let  us  investigate  the  coordinates  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  thin  curved  shell ;  of  which  let  the  thickness  =  t, 
the  density  =  p ;  and  let  the  equation  to  the  bounding  surface 
of  the  shell  be  ?  {x,  y,  ^)=(>.  Then  using  the  ordinaiy  symbols, 
if  dh  is  the  surface-element  at  {x,  y,  js),  dw  =  rdk ;  and 

rfA  =  -dydz  =  -dzdx  =  —dxdy,  (22) 

=  {\-¥p'  +  q'']^dxdy; 
so  that,  taking  for  d\  the  last  value  of  (22),  (11)  become, 

V 7  ^^''  ^  ^^^^  ^jj  ^^^^  "w  ^^^' 
^iJpOr^dxdy^jjpgry^dxdy,   \  (23) 

V  i  ^^''  w  ^'^^^  ^jj  ^^''^  "w  ^^^' 

If  the  surface  of  the  shell  is  more  conveniently  referred  to 
that  system  of  polar  coordinates  in  space  which  is  explained  in 
Art.  165,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus),  the  general  equations  (11) 
instead  of  taking  the  form  (23)  will  be  modified  according  to  it. 

Ex.  1 .  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  octant  of  a  thin 
spherical  shell  of  uniform  thickness  and  density. 

u  =  2x,  V  =  2y,  w  =  2r; 

.-.     q»  =  i  {x^  ^- J/^  ^  z') 
=  4fl»; 
so  that  if  («*— .r')^  =  Y,  we  have 
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.r^y^      adydx       _  r«  T^     axdydx      . 


^JoJo  (a»— a?"— y*)*  ""-^0  ^0  (flj»— 0?*— y»)*' 


d^ 


^  =  2' 


^0  •'0  (a*— a?*— y')*      •^o  •^o 


"=2 


Suppose  the  thickness  of  the  shell  to  vary  as  the  ^-ordinate  to 
any  point  of  it ;  then  r  =  iz,  and 


x\    I   ahdydx  =  /    /  akxdydx\ 


'0  •'O  -^O  •^O 

X  :=   —- 

Stt 


y\    I   ahdydx  =  /    /   akydydx\ 


4« 

z\    I   ahdydx  =  /    /   ah{a*~-x*—y*)^dydx; 

.  _  2a 
^~  T* 

136.]  The  following  theorem^  due  to  Pappus,  expresses  a 
relation  between  a  plane  area^  the  volume  of  the  solid  gene- 
rated by  it  as  it  revolves  about  a  line  on  its  own  plane^  and  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  area  from  the  axis^ 
whereby,  when  any  two  of  these  quantities  are  given,  we  are 
able  to  discover  the  third. 

Let  the  revolving  area  be  of  constant  density  and  thickness, 
and  be  so  thin  as  to  be  conceived  to  be  a  geometrical  surface ; 
then,  if  y  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  area 
from  the  axis  of  x,  we  have, 


yjjdydx  ^JJydydx; 
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/.     2iry  X       dydx  =       2'nyd^djr.  (24) 

Now  these  integ^s  being  definite,  the  second  factor  of  the  left- 
hand  member  of  the  equation  expresses  the  area  in  the  plane 
{x,  ]/)y  and  the  first  factor  is  the  length  of  the  path  described  by 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  area,  as  it  revolves  through  four 
right  angles  about  the  axis  oi  xi  and  because  dydxis  the  area- 
element,  and  2iry  is  the  path  described  by  the  area-element 
during  a  complete  revolution  of  the  area  about  the  axis  of  Xy  the 
right-hand  member  is  the  product  of  all  the  area-elements  of 
the  given  area  and  of  their  paths,  and  is  therefore  the  volume 
described  by  the  area  during  a  complete  revolution :  if  therefore 
the  curve  lies  wholly  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  of  x,  so  that  y 
does  not  change  sign,  the  above  equation  expresses  the  following 
theorem : 

If  a  plane  area,  lying  wholly  on  the  same  side  of  a  line  in  its 
own  plane,  revolves  about  that  line,  and  thereby  generates  a 
solid  of  revolution,  the  volume  of  the  solid  thus  generated  is 
equal  to  the  (geometrical)  product  of  the  revolving  area  and  of 
the  path  described  by  its  centre  of  gravity  during  the  revolution. 

As  (24)  is  true  for  the  whole  revolution,  a  similar  theorem  is 
abo  true  for  any  part  of  the  revolution :  and  if  the  generating 
area  is  such  as  that  described  in  fig.  46,  where  the  axis  of  ;r  is 
one  of  the  bounding  lines,  then  the  limits  of  the  y-integration 
in  (24)  are  the  ordinate  to  the  curve  and  zero :  therefore 


2'n^jifdx  zzzjuy^dxy 


and  the  right-hand  member  is  the  ordinary  expression  for  the 
volume  of  a  solid  of  revolution.  In  other  cases  the  limits  of^ 
are  given  by  the  geometrical  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Ex.  1 .  An  ellipse  revolves  about  a  line  in  its  own  plane,  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  which  from  the  centre  is  equal  to  c ; 
it  is  required  to  find  the  volume  of  the  ring  generated  during  a 
complete  revolution. 

Let  a  and  b  be  the  semi-axes  of  the  generating  ellipse ;  then 
the  generating  area  =  710^;  and  as  27rc  is  the  path  described 
by  the  centre  of  gravity, 

the  volume  =  2ir*flic.  ' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  volume  is  the  same,  whatever  direc- 
tion the  axis  of  revolution  has  with  respect  to  the  axes  of  the 
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ellipse,  provided  that  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  centre 
to  the  axis  of  revolution  is  the  same. 

Ex.  2.   The  volume  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a  is  — — ;  and  the 

area  of  a  semicircle  is  :  it  is  required  to  deduce  from  these 

data  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  semicircle. 

Let  y  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  semi- 
circle from  the  diameter ;  then  considering  it  as  the  generating 
area  of  the  sphere,  we  have 

^'^^^=   3-'       •••  ^  =  3^' 

and  by  reason  of  the  symmetry,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  on  the 
line  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  diameter  through  the  centre 
of  the  circle. 


Section  4. —  Centre  of  gravity  of  heavy  bodies  bounded  by  plane 

and  curved  mrfaces, 

I87.3  Before  I  proceed  to  the  general  case,  I  will  consider 
that  of  a  solid  bounded  by  a  surface  of  revolution,  and  refer  the 
body  to  the  axis  of  revolution  as  the  axis  of  x  :  let  the  equation 
to  the  generating  curve  of  the  bounding  surface  be  y  =f{x). 
Imagine  the  solid,  (see  fig.  51,)  to  be  divided  into  thin  circular 
slices  by  planes  at  an  infinitesimal  distance  apart  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  revolution  :  of  these  let  the  circular  slice 
pp'q'q  be  the  type,  and  let  cm  =  .r,  mn  =  dx,  so  that  dx  is  the 
thickness  of  it.  Of  this  slice  take  a  particle  at  a  distance  r  from 
the  axis,  and  so  that  the  plane  passing  through  ox  and  that 
particle  may  be  inclined  at  an  angle  0  to  the  plane  passing 
through  ox  and  oy ;  then  the  volume  of  the  element  is  equal  to 
rdOdrdx.  Let  p  =  the  density  of  the  body  at  the  particle, 
then  the  mass-element  =  prdrdOdx,  and  the  weight-element 
=  pgrdrdOdx. 

Now  if  the  constitution  of  the  body  as  to  density  is  symme- 
trical with  respect  to  the  axis  of  revolution,  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  plainly  on  the  axis  of  x^  and  therefore  we  have  to  find  only 
X ;  and  we  have  from  (11) 

xl  I  j pgrdQdrdx  =  pgxrdddrdx;  (25) 

and  performing  the  ^-integration  through  a  whole  revolution. 
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80  as  to  obtain  the  required  result  for  a  ring  of  radius  r,  and 
observing  that  the  symmetry  of  the  body  renders  p  independent 
of  0,  we  have,  dividing  out  2^^, 

X 1 1  prdrdx  =  1 1  pxrdrdx.  (26) 

And  if  the  density  is  uniform  throughout  a  complete  slice,  we 
may  perform  the  r-integration  between  r  =  0,  and  r  =  y,  where 
y  is  the  ordinate  to  the  generating  curve :  and  (26)  becomes 

xjp]i*dx  =  I  py*zdx;  (27) 

the  limits  of  integration  depending  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
problem. 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolu- 
tion of  uniform  density,  the  length  of  whose  axis  is  c. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  generating  parabola  be  ^'  =  4a;r; 
therefore  from  (27),  as  p  is  constant. 


xl  4axdx  =  /  iax*dx; 


._  2 

0  •'0  ^ 


Ex.  2.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  portion  of  a  prolate 
spheroid  of  uniform  density,  the  length  of  whose  axis  measured 
from  the  vertex  is  c. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  generating  curve  of  the  bounding 

surface  be  ^s 

y*  =  —  (2«ar-ir«); 

then,  as  p  IS  constant,  (27)  becomes 

xj  {2aX''X^)dx  =  /  {2aX'^x*)xdx; 

c  Sa—3c 


•  • 


X  =  —  -_ 


4   3a  — c 

Tlius  for  a  hemi-spheroid,  c  =  a,  and  we  have 

5a 

*  =  ¥• 

As  b  does  not  enter  into  either  of  the  last  two  values,  they  are 
the  same  for  a  spherical  segment  and  for  a  hemisphere. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  double  convex  lens 
of  uniform  density. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  generating  circles  of  the  two  inter- 
secting spheres  be,  fig.  52, 

x^-^y  =  a%  G«^— ^)'+y*  =  b\ 
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where  oa  =  ay  bc  =  d,  oc  =  (r ;  then  the  equation  to  the  plane 
of  intersection  of  the  spheres  is 

ar= -^ =*(8ay); 

then  from  (27), 

=  /  {a*'-x*)xdx-\'  I    {b*^(x'-cy}xdx; 

whence  may  x  be  determined. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cone,  the  density  of 
each  circular  slice  of  which  varies  as  the  »th  power  of  its  dis- 
tance from  a  parallel  plane  through  the  vertex. 

Let  the  vertex  be  the  origin,  and  the  equation  to  the  gene- 
rating line  of  the  cone  be  y  =  a;r ;  and  let  a  be  the  altitude ; 
then  p  =  kx"* :  and  (27)  becomes 


X  :=  7  U, 

»  +  4 


Ex.  5.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cone,  the  density  of 
every  particle  of  which  increases  as  its  distance  from  the  axis. 

Let  the  vertex  be  the  origin,  a=the  altitude,  and  let  the  equa- 
tion of  the  generating  line  of  the  bounding  surface  he  y  =  ax; 
then  in  equation  (26)  p  =  kr,  so  that 


ra    raX  ra    pax 

xl     I     r^drdx  =  /     /     r*xdrdx; 


4 
X  =  -a. 
5 


Ex.  6.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume  of  uniform 
density  contained  between  a  hemisphere  and  a  cone  whose  vertex 
is  the  vertex  of  the  hemisphere  and  base  is  the  base  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Let  the  common  vertex,  see  fig.  53,  be  the  origin;  and  let 
the  equations  to  the  bounding  surfaces  be 

y*  =  2ax—x^  =  Y*,  y*  =  ar»; 

so  that  Y  and  x  are  the  limits  of  the  r-integration  in  equation 
(26) :  then,  as  p  is  constant, 

xl     I   rdrdx  =  /     /   rxdrdx, 

xl  (2aX'-x^'-x^)dx  =^  I  (2fld?— a?*— a?*)j?d*r, 

a 
2 
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Ex.  7.  If  ^  =  mx,  shew  that  the  equation  to  the  generating 

curve  of  the  solid  of  revolution  is  ky^  =  of-*. 

138.3  ^ow  let  us  take  the  most  general  case  of  a  body  in 
space;  and  first  let  it  be  referred  to  three  rectangular  axes 
originating  at  o :  let  {x,  y,  z)  be  the  position  of  any  particle  of 
itj  so  that  the  volume-element  abutting  at  it  is  dxdydz;  then 

dy  =  dxdjfdz : 

let  the  density  =  p ;  so  that  equations  (11)  become 

ifffpdxdydz=Jffpsd^dydz,' 
yJJjpda!dydz=Jjjpj/dxdydz,   \  (28) 

zjffpdxd},dz=jfjpzdxd3,dz. 

The  integrals  are  of  course  definite  and  the  extent  of  integration 
is  assigned  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Ex.  1 .   To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  homogeneous  body 
in  the  form  of  the  octant  of  an  ellipsoid. 
Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  be 

ar*       y*       z^ 

and  let        z  =  {?(l  —  ^ —  f  ")  , 

Y  =  ^(a«-:p»)*; 
a 

then  ^/     /     /  dzdydx^l     I     I  xdzdydx\ 

3a 

J*  — : 

.  .     ^-    g  > 

similarly,  ^  "^  Y '  ^  ~  "s  ' 

The  integrals  required  in  the  preceding  example  have  already 
been  determined  by  Dirichlet's  process  of  evaluation  in  Ex.  2, 
Art.  280,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus). 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  of  uniform 
density  bounded  by  the  Cono-Cuneus  of  Wallis  and  by  the 
planes  z  =  0,  y  :=  c. 

The  equation  to  the  Cono-Cuneus  is,  equation  (89),  Art.  367, 

Vol.  I,  ^a^a  _  ^a  (^a  _^2)  . 
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and  performing  the  z-,  y-^  ^r-integrations  in  order,  the  limits  are 
^(fl»  — a:*)*  and  0,  c  and  0,  a  and  0 ;  so  that  if 

xj  j  J  dzdtfdx^j   J   f  xdxdydzy 
*/     /  y((i^^3e*)^dydx  =11  ary(a»— a?*)*^&. 


fl  {a*-'X*)^dx  =  I  x{a^^x^)^dXf 
Jo  Jo 


4a 

X  z=  -— 

Sir 


y/    /    /    dzdydx—\    /    \  ydzdydx, 

•fQ   *'0   •'0  •'0    •'0  •'0 

y  /    /  y{a^^x*)^dydx  =  /    /  y"(fl»— a?»)*rfir, 

Jt\  Jci  J(i  Jo 


'0   *^0  *^0    •'O 

2 


zl    I    I  dzdydx  =  /    /    /  zdzdydx, 

Jo  Jo  Jo  Jo  Jo  Jo 

•^0  J  a  Jq  Jq  2c 


Sa 


189.]  Again,  let  the  curved  bounding  surface  be  referred  to 
a  system  of  polar  coordinates  of  the  construction  of  Art.  165, 
Vol.  II  j  then 

X      lpr*sin0drdOd<t>  =  I      pr^ {sin Oy cob <f>drd$ dip,   - 

p  j      pr^  sine  dr  do  d<l)  =z  pr*  {sin  0y8m<l>drd$  dip,    }►   (29) 

z  j  I  j  pr^BinOdrd0d<f>  =  /  / 1  pr*  sin  0  cob  $drd$d<l>; 

the  integrals  of  course  being  definite,  and   the  limits  being 
assigned  by  the  geometrical  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Ex.  1 .  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  an  octant  of  a  sphere, 
the  density  of  which  varies  as  the  «th  power  of  the  distance  of 
any  particle  from  the  centre. 

c  c  a 
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Let  a  =  the  radius  of  the  sphere;  and  let  />  =  ^j  then 
equations  (29)  become 

xj    I    If^^^smBdedi^dr  =  /    /    /r*+'(8in^)*co84>d»<*^rfr; 


X  = 


«  +  3  a 


=  y  —  zi 


w  +  4  2 
the  last  two  values  being  inferred  from  the  symmetry  of  the  body. 

Ex.  2.  The  vertex  of  a  right  circular  cone  is  at  the  centre  of 
a  sphere;  it  is  required  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body 
of  uniform  density  contained  within  the  cone  and  the  ^here. 

Let  the  axis  of ;?  be  the  axis  of  the  cone :  and  let  a  be  the 
semi-vertical  angle  of  the  cone ;  a  =  the  radius  of  the  sphere ; 
p  =  the  constant  density :  then  x  and  y  are  evidently  equal  to 
zero ;  and  we  have 

z\     I    I  r^sin0drd$d<l>  :=z         /    /  r'sin^cosfl^d^^; 

^^^  /.  x«  ^*  (sino)*  ^  ^ 

;8;_(l-cosa)2ir=  —  ^    ^  ' 

^  =  -—  (1  +C08  0). 
o 

Ex.  3.  The  vertex  of  a  right  circular  cone  is  on  the  surface  of 
a  sphere,  and  the  axis  of  the  cone  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  sphere ;  if  2  a  is  the  vertical  angle  of  the  cone,  and  z  is  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  vertex,  shew  that 

1  —  (cos  a)* 

z  ^  a ^^ f-  • 

1— (cosa)* 

Ex.  4.  If  the  equation  to  the  cardioid  is  r  =  a  (1  +cos  6),  the 
distance  from  the  origin  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  curve  about  the  prime  radius  is 

equal  to  -—  . 
5 

140.]  I  shall  conclude  this  section  with  a  few  examples  of 
determining  the  centres  of  gravity  of  bodies  which  do  not  come 
under  any  of  the  former  methods,  but  to  which  the  principles 
are  equally  applicable. 

Ex.  I.  To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  right  pyramid  of 
uniform  density,  whose  base  is  any  regfular  plane  figure. 

Let  the  vertex  of  the  pyramid  be  the  origin,  and  the  axis  of 
the  pyramid  the  axis  of  x ;  divide  the  pyramid  into  slices  of  the 
thickness  dx  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis :  then  as  the 
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areas  of  the  sections  thus  formed  will  vary  as  the  squares  of 
their  homologous  sides^  and  as  these  sides  will  vary  as  the  dis- 
tances from  the  vertex^  so  will  the  areas  of  the  sections  vary  as 
the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  vertex;  and  therefore  if 
the  axis  of  the  pyramid  is  divided  into  equal  infinitesimal  ele- 
ments^ the  masses  of  the  several  slices  will  vary  as  the  squares 
of  the  distance  from  the  vertex.  Now  imagine  each  slice  to  be 
condensed  into  its  centre  of  gravity^  which  point  is  on  the  axis 
of  ;r;  then  if  a  =  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid,  we  shall  have 

3 
.*.     X  =  -a. 

Ex.  2.  On  the  base  of  a  hemisphere  a  right  circular  cone  is 
constructed,  the  whole  body  being  of  uniform  density ;  determine 
the  altitude  of  the  cone,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  may  be  at  the  centre  of  the  circular  base  of  the  hemisphere. 

Let  a  =  the  radius  of  the  hemisphere,  c  =  the  altitude  of  the 
cone :  then  if  we  imagine  the  hemisphere  and  the  cone  to  be 
condensed  into  their  centres  of  gravity,  the  moments  of  these 
weights  must  be  equal  about  the  centre  of  the  circular  base  of 
the  hemisphere :  that  is. 


xl  x*dx  =  I  x^dx'y 


(a^^x^)xdx  •=.  I    — (c-^xYxdx: 

Jo    c* 


and  therefore  the  vertical  angle  of  the  cone  is  60°. 

Ex.  3.  When  a  heavy  body  with  a  convex  surface  rests  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
also  passes  through  the  point  of  contact :  because  as  the  body  is 
acted  on  by  only  two  forces,  viz.  the  weight  acting  downwards 
at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  reaction  of  the  plane  upwards 
at  the  point  of  contact,  these  forces  cannot  be  in  equilibrium 
unless  they  are  equal,  and  act  along  the  same  line  in  opposite 
directions. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  compound  body  of  the  last  example 
will  rest  in  any  position  on  its  convex  spherical  surface. 

Hence  also  it  follows  that  if  a  body  is  suspended  from  any 
point,  the  point  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  gravity  are  in 
the  same  vertical  line. 

A  body  in  the  form  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  of  given 
altitude  and  uniform  density  is  suspended  from  a  point  in  the 
edge  of  its  circular  base ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  inclination  of 
its  axis  to  the  vertical. 
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Let  a  =  the  altitude  of  the  paraboloid;  h  =  the  radius  of  its 
circular  base ;  ^  =  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  paraboloid 
and  the  vertical :  then^  since  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 

from  the  centre  of  the  circular  base  =  -,  see  Ex.  1,  Art.  137, 

•5 

tan  ^  =  — 
a 

Ex.  4.  If  a  heavy  body  is  placed  on  a  rough  inclined  plane> 
the  friction  of  which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  sliding,  the  body 
will  be  at  rest  so  long  as  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  passes  within  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  in  contact 
with  the  inclined  plane;  and  if  it  falls  beyond  that  part,  the 
body  will  fall  over;  and  if  it  passes  through  the  edge  of  it,  the 
body  is  just  in  its  limiting  position  of  rest. 

A  given  cone  rests  with  its  base  on  an  inclined  plane :  it  is 
required  to  determine  the  inclination  of  the  plane,  when  the 
cone  is  just  on  the  point  of  falling  over. 

Let  a  =  the  altitude  of  the  cone,  and  h  =  the  radius  of  the 

base :  then  CG  =  -,  see  fig.  54  :  let  coar  =  a : 

.*.     tana  =  tancoar, 

=  tancGB, 

4d 
*"    a 

and  when  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  exceeds  this 
angle,  the  cone  will  fall  over. 


Section  5. — StahllHy  and  instahillti/  of  the  equilibrium  of 

heavy  bodies. 

141.]  The  character  of  the  equilibrium  of  heavy  bodies,  in 
respect  of  the  stability  or  instability  of  the  same,  requires 
especial  notice,  although  the  discriminating  conditions  have 
already  been  investigated  in  the  general  case  in  Section  7  of 
the  preceding  Chapter.  Let  us  refer  at  first  to  (280),  Article  106, 
as  in  this  case  the  action-lines  of  all  the  forces  are  parallel, 
and  the  axis  of  z  may  be  taken  parallel  to  these  action -lines ; 
and  consequently,  as  a  horizontal  line  may  be  taken  for  the  axis 
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of  infinitesimal  displacement  of  rotation,  the  equilibrium  will 
be  stable  or  unstable  according  as  s.p  z  is  positive  or  negative  ; 
that  is,  by  Art.  107,  according  as  s.px:  is  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum.  Hence  in  the  case  of  a  heavy  body  the  equilibrium  is 
stable  or  unstable  for  infinitesimal  displacement  about  a  hori- 
zontal axis  according  as  2.p^;?(/v  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  : 
but  %.pgzch  ^  z^,pgdy  'f  consequently  the  equilibrium  is  stable 
or  unstable  according  as  ^  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum. 

The  theorem,  however,  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows  by 
means  of  virtual  velocities.  Suppose  a  heavy  body  to  be  at 
rest  on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  no  forces  to  act  upon  it,  except 
gravity  and  the  resistance  of  the  plane ;  and  suppose  the  body 
to  have  such  an  infinitesimal  motion  of  displacement  that  it 
remains  in  contact  with  the  plane ;  then  as  the  virtual  velocity 
of  the  reaction  of  the  plane  vanishes,  the  single  condition  of 
equUibriumis  ^.p^d^dz^O.  (30) 

But  if  5  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  hori- 
zontal plane,  z^.pgdY  =  2,pgzdv ;  (31) 
so  that  from  (30)  bz  =  0;  consequently  ^  is  a  maximum  or  a 
minimum ;  and  as  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as 
the  radial  moment  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  so  observing 
that  the  action  of  all  the  weights  is  towards  the  plane  of  {x,  y), 
the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  lowest  or  the  highest. 

This  problem  is  that  which  is  presented  to  us  by  rocking 
stones,  and  by  many  children's  toys.  We  shall  hereafter  investi- 
gate the  rocking  motion  of  bodies  thus  placed. 

142.]  And  to  take  a  more  general  case.  Let  us  consider 
that  of  a  heavy  body  bounded  by  a  convex  surface  resting  on 
another  body  also  with  a  convex  surface.  And  let  fig.  55  re- 
present the  bodies  :  the  continuous  lines  indicating  the  position 
of  the  bodies  when  they  are  at  rest  at  first,  and  the  dotted  lines 
the  position  of  displacement.  Let  gag  be  the  vertical  line  pass- 
ing through  A  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  surfaces  when 
they  are  at  rest,  and  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  upper 
body :  let  c  be  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  lower  body  cor- 
responding to  the  point  a,  and  o  that  of  the  upper  body ;  let  G 
be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  upper  body  :  now  suppose  a  small 
displacement  of  the  upper  body  to  take  place  by  means  of 
rolling  on  the  lower  one,  so  that  there  is  no  virtual  velocity  of 
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the  normal  reactions  of  the  surfaces :  then  if  p  is  the  new  point 
of  contact,  and  a'  is  the  point  which  was  originally  in  contact 
with  A,  a'p=ap,  the  axis  about  which  the  rolling  takes  place 
being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  the  curva- 
ture of  the  two  surfaces  be  continuous  about  the  points  a  and  p  ; 
and  by  reason  of  the  small  displacement  let  o  and  o  respectively 
be  moved  to  o'  and  g';  let  ca  =  op  =  pi ;  oa  =  oV=  o'p  =  p, ; 
ACP=0;  OG=oV=(r;  therefore  since  the  arc  ap  =  the  arc  a'p  ; 

.-,    p^e  =  PjaVp  ;  .-.     aVp  =  —  ft 

Let  A  =  G^K  =  vertical  height  of  g'  above  the  horizontal  line 
through  c ;  therefore 

A  =  (pi  +p,)  cos  O-^e cos  (l  +  -')  6 ; 

and  replacing  the  cosines  by  the  first  two  terms  of  their  equiva- 
lent series,  because  B  is  small,  we  have 

Pij-P.\  ^' 
P^ 
dh  _     t^    ^  ^\  f-i     ^  Pi -4- Pi 

P«' 

=  0,  if  ^  =  0, 

P  • 
and  changes  sign  from  +  to  — ,     if  c  is  less  than  — ^ — , 


A  =  p.+p.-c-(p.+p.)(l-<'^)-j^J 

^,=-(p.+p.)(l-^^)''. 


—  to  -f ,  if  c  is  greater  than 


Pi+P» 
P>* 


Pi+P»* 
and  therefore  A  is   a   maximum  or  a  minimum  according  as 

AG  =  Pa— c  is  greater  or  less  than  — ^— ^;  that  is,  as 

Pi  +  Pa 

is  less  than  or  greater  than f-  ^ —  i 


AG  p,  p, 

and  therefore  the  equilibrium  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as 

—  is  fireater  than  or  less  than 1 .  (32) 

f ^    .        .  Pi        P. 

If  the  equilibrium  is  neutral, 

—  =  — -h— ;  (33) 

AG        9x        9-^ 
and  in  this  case,  for  a  small  displacement,  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  upper  body  neither  ascends  nor  descends. 

If  the  lower  surface  is  plane,  p,  =  oo,  and  the  equilibrium  is 
stable  or  unstable,  according  as  a  g  is  less  or  greater  than  p, ; 
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that  is,  according  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  below  or  above  the 
centre  of  curvature  corresponding  to  the  point  a. 

If  the  lower  surface  is  concave,  pi  is  negative,  and  the  equili- 
brium is  stable  or  unstable  according  as 

—  is  greater  or  less  than •  (34) 

AG       ^  P,        Pi 

148.]  The  values  of  pi  and  p,  will  of  course  depend  on  the 
position  of  the  normal  planes  of  the  greatest  and  least  curva- 
ture of  the  two  surfaces,  and  therefore  the  stability  will  be 
different  for  the  different  rotation-axes  which  are  perpendicular 
to  the  normal  planes  through  a  ;  the  stability  therefore  will  be 
greatest  or  least  according  as 

1         1 

—  +  — 
Pi        p. 

is  a  minimum  or  a  maximum. 

If  therefore  in  this  latter  case,  which  is  the  most  unfavour- 
able, the  equilibrium  is  stable,  it  is  also  stable  for  every  normal 
section  passing  through  a,  and  therefore  the  position  of  the 
body  is  one  of  complete  stability. 

Suppose  however  that  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  so 
arranged,  that  a  is  the  angle  between  the  normal  section  of 
greatest  curvature  in  the  lowest,  and  that  of  the  greatest  cur- 
vature in  the  upper ;  and  suppose  that  it  is  required  to  find  the 
nature  of  the  stability  of  any  particular  normal  plane. 

Let  0  be  the  angle  between  the  normal  plane  of  displacement, 
and  that  of  maximum  curvature  in  the  lowest  surface :  then  if 
Rj  and  r,  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  of  the  lower  surface, 
by  Euler^s  theorem.  Art.  403,  Vol.  I  (Differential  Calculus), 

1  _  (coBoy     (sin  ey , 

pi  "     ^1  »1     ' 

and  if  r,  and  r^  are  the  principal  radii  of  clirvature  of  the  upper 

surface, 

1         {cos(^+a)}«       {sin(^-ha)}\ 

--   = H ~ i 

P%  r^  R, 

therefore 

1          1         (co8^>)       {cos(^-fa)}«       (sin^)«       {sin(^+a)}*. 
1 — 1 1 1 • 

Pi  Pa  ^1  U  Ri  »a 

whereby  the  normal  plane  of  least  stability  may  be  determined. 

144.]  The  following  are  problems  in  which  the  stability  of 
equilibrium  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity ; 
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the  equilibrium  being  stable,  neutral,  or  unstable  according  as 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  its  lowest  positioUj  moves  in  a  hori- 
zontal line,  or  is  in  its  highest  position. 

Ex.  1.  A  heavy  uniform  beam  rests  against  a  smooth  curve, 
and  against  a  vertical  wall,  all  of  which  are  in  the  same  vertical 
plane ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  nature  of  the  curve  so  that  the 
beam  may  be  at  rest  in  all  positions. 

Let  the  beam  be  qp,  fig.  56,  of  which  let  o  be  the  middle 
point  and  the  centre  of  gravity ;  and  let  the  horizontal  line,  in 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  all  positions  of  the  beam,  be 
the  axis  of  x,  and  let  it  meet  the  vertical  wall  in  the  point  o ; 
let  o  be  the  origin,  let  the  length  of  the  beam  be  2  a,  so  that 
the  curve  required  meets  the  wall  at  a  distance  o a  (=  a)  below 
o ;  let  OA  be  the  axis  of  y ;  cm  =  a?,  mp  =  y,  qao  =  B ; 

.:.    ^  =  cos  fl,  ^  =s  sin  fl  ; 

2a  a 

therefore  squaring  and  adding, 

the  equation  to  an  ellipse,  whose  centre  is  o,  horizontal  semi- 
axis  is  2  a,  and  vertical  semi-axis  is  a. 

The  property  of  the  curve  required  in  the  problem  is  evi- 
dently the  same  as  that  of  the  elliptic  compasses. 

Ex.  2.  A  heavy  uniform  beam  rests  against  a  smooth  vertical 
wall,  and  on  a  smooth  curve ;  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve 
so  that  the  beam  may  rest  in  all  positions. 

Let  RQ  be  the  beam  of  length  2  a,  whose  centre  of  g^vity  is  g, 
fig.  57  ;  p  the  point  in  the  curve  at  which  the  beam  touches  it; 
let  the  horizontal  line  omg,  in  which  in  all  positions  of  the 
beam  its  centre  of  gravity  is,  be  the  axis  of  x ;  and  let  it  meet 
the  wall  at  o,  and  let  0  be  the  origin,  om  =  iP,  mp  =  y,  QO  = 
OR  =  a.  Then,  as  the  line  rq  is  a  tangent  to  the  required 
curve  at  p, 

tan  OGQ  =—  ;-. 
Therefore  a  =  QP-f  pg, 

~~   (h        ill/ 
du  add 

^^      {dx'  4-  dj^')^ 
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which  is  a  differential  equation  of  Clairaufs  form :  and  of  which 
the  sing^ular  solution  is,  y^-^-x^  c=z  a^. 

Ex.  3.  To  determine  whether  the  position  of  the  beam  resting 
on  two  planes,  as  investigated  in  Ex.  2,  Art.  60,  is  of  stable  or 
of  unstable  equilibrium. 

In  fig.  29  let  gk  =  ^;  therefore 

^  =  AC  sin  a-^a  sin  0, 

^    sin  a  sin  (3+^)  .    ^ 

sm(a-|-/3) 

=  -r—, ;;r^(sin(a— /3)sinfl-f  2sinosin5cos^}; 

.'..    -j^  =:  0  =z  -.—7 —  {sin(a— /3)cos^— 2Binosin/3sinfl}; 

.-.     tan^  =   8in(a--ffl     ,      ^^       ^^^  ^^. 

2smasm/3^  ^ 

and  3^  changes  sig^  from  4-  to  —  ;  therefore  ^  is  a  maximum, 
and  the  equilibrium  is  unstable. 


Section  6. — General  properties  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

145.]  Theorem  I.  Of  all-points  in  space  the  centre  of  gravity 
is,  with  reference  to  a  system  of  material  particles,  such  that 
the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  each  particle  and  the 
square  of  its  distance  from  the  point  is  a  minimum. 

Let  [x,yf  z)  be  the  required  point;  m^,  i»„  ...m^  the  masses  of 

the  particles ;  (a?„  y^,  z^),  (a?a,  jr,,  z^), . . .  (a?^,  y^,  z^)  their  positions ; 

then  if 

u^  =  m.iix-x.y  +  iy-^y^y-hiz^z.y} 

-\'m,{{x^x,y-\-{y'-y,y  +  {Z'^z,y} 
+ 

-^-m^iix^x^y-j-iy^y^y  +  iz^z^y}; 

and  if  u^  is  to  be  a  minimum, 

UDU  =  m,{(x^x,)dx  +  {y'-y^)dy'^{z^z^)dz} 

'\'ni^{{x^x^)dx+{y^yt)dy-h(Z'^z^)dz} 
+ 

-{-m„{(x^x^)dx+{y-yn)dy  +  {^-^f^^^}i 

D  d  !2 
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and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  dx,  d^y  dz,  we  have 

^.tnx  t.my  :i.fnz  /o^v 

^,in  ^,in  3*111 

and  as  the  function  by  the  form  of  the  expression  admits  of 
infinite  increase,  it  evidently  cannot  be  a  maximum ;  (35)  there- 
fore render  u  a  minimum ;  and  these  are  the  coordinates  of  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

146.]  Theorem  II.  If  a  system  of  material  particles  is  inva- 
riable in  form,  and  its  centre  of  gravity  is  at  a  constant  distance 
from  a  fixed  point,  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  each 
particle  and  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  fixed  point  is 
constant. 

Let  the  fixed  point  be  the  origin,  and  let  (x,  y,  z)  be  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  (x„  y^,  z^),  (a?„  y„  z^), ...  (a?„  y^,  z^)  the  positions 
of  the  particles  in  a  given  position  of  the  system,  these  co- 
ordinates being  measured  from  the  centre  of  gravity;  also  let 

x*+y*  i-z*  =«•; 
and  let  r^,  r„. .  .r^  be  the  distances  of  the  particles  from  the  fixed 
point:  then 

2.mr*  =  m,{{x  +  x,y-\-{y-^y,y-^{z+z,y} 
-h 

+  m^{{x  +  x^y-h{y-^y^y  +  {z-^z,y}, 

+  2x^.mx-\'  2yx.my-\-  2z:i.mz 

if  p,, pa,. . .pn  are  the  distances  of  w„  m^,  .,,m^  from  the  centre  of 
gravity.  But  2.mx  =  0,  :i,my  =  0,  :i.mz  =  0,  because  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  the  origin ;  therefore 

:i.mr*  =  a^  2.m  +  :i,mp* ; 
and  as  the  right-hand  member  is  constant,  so  is  the  left-hand 
member,  and  the  proposition  is  proved. 

147.]  Theorem  III.  If  there  is  a  system  of  heavy  material 
particles,  the  product  of  the  sum  of  the  masses  and  of  the  sum 
of  the  products  of  each  mass  and  the  square  of  its  distance  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  product  of  every 
two  masses  and  of  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them. 

Let  the  centre  of  gravity  be  the  origin  :  then 

W^i  ^1  +  ^J  ^«  -I"  .  •  •  +^ii  ^n  =  ^«  - 
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Let  Pu  Pa, . . . p«  be  the  distances  of  m^, m^,  ,,,m^  from  the  origin ; 
then  squaring  and  adding  the  above,  we  have 

+ 

.*.     s.»»«p"4-2s.»j»*'pp'cos(p,  p')  =  0,  (36) 

if  m,  m'  are  the  symbols  for  every  two  of  the  material  particleSj 
and  (p,  p')  is  the  angle  contained  between  p  and  p'.  Now  sup- 
pose t^  to  be  the  distance  between  the  positions  of  the  two  par- 
ticles m  and  m\  then 

W  =  p»+p'»-2pp'cos(p,pO; 
.•.     2pp'cos(p,  p')  =  p*+p'"  — w*. 
Therefore  (36)  becomes 

and  when  written  at  length 

^i{^ipi'  +  ^aP«'+..    -f^^nP*'} 

+  ^,{«i,Pi«-f;»,p,«+...+»»nP*"} 
+ 

+  «»^{^,Pi»-f»j,p,«-f  ...+w^p^«}— X«i«iV  =  0; 
and  if  M  =  :i.m  =  ;»,  -f  Wj  4- . . .  +  »*^ ;  we  have 

Mi.mp^  =  2.mm'u*,  (37) 

which  is  the  proposition  required*. 

148.]  Theorem  IV.  If  a  material  particle  is  in  equilibrium 
under  the  action  of  many  pressures  which  are  represented  as  to 
intensity  and  line  of  action  by  straight  lines  meeting  at  the 
particle ;  and  if  at  the  extremities  of  each  of  these  lines  heavy 
particles  equal  in  weight  are  placed,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
these  is  at  the  point  which  is  at  rest  under  the  action  of  the 
impressed  pressures. 

By  reason  of  equations  (69),  Art.  34,  we  have 

2.P  cos  a  =  0,         2.P  cos  i9  =  0,         2.P  cos  y  =  0  :         (38) 

let  «i,  «i,  ...  s^  be  the  line-representatives  of  the  impressed  forces 
acting  on  the  material  particle,  the  place  of  which  we  will  take 
to  be  the  origin :  so  that  the  equations  (38)  become 

3.«  cos  a  =  0,         1.S  cos  )3  =  0,         a.*  cos  y  =  0.         (39) 

*  In  the  "  M^canique  Analytique  *'  of  Lagrange,  Premiere  partie,  Section  IH, 
Art.  20,  an  extension  of  this  Theorem  is  given. 
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Let  (^ujTi,  Zi),  (x^ffu  ^t)>  ...  {^msymf  ^n)  ^  t^e  extremities 
of  s^j  ^a>  •  •  •  ^fi  1  80  that 

x^  =  *i  COS  ai,         jfi  =  *i  cos  i3i,         £rj  =  «j  cos  yi, 
0^1  =  «,  COS  a,;        jr,  =  ««  cos  )3ij         2^,  =  #«  cos  yai 

^•1  =  *iiC08a»;       y*  =  *iiCOS^^;        ;er^  =  *.cosy.; 

« 

whereby  (39)  become 

t.x  =  0,*  t.y  =  0,  a^  =  0 ; 

and  if  the  mass  of  the  particle  at  the  extremity  of  every  line- 
representative  is  Mj  we  have 

and  therefore  the  origin  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the 
particles. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ACTION  OF  FORCES  ON  BODIES  OF  VARIABLE  FORM, 

Section  1. — The  action  of  forces  on  flexible   and  inextenMhU 

strings  or  cords. 

149.]  Thus  far  the  bodies  or  systems  of  material  particles,  on 
which  the  statical  forces  act,  have  been  assumed  to  be  rigid^  and 
their  forms^  or  the  relative  position  of  the  particles^  have  been 
supposed  not  to  change  on  account  of  the  acting  forces.  We 
shall  now  extend  the  inquiry  to  the  case  of  bodies  whose  form 
varies  by  the  action  of  the  pressures^  but  becomes  permanent^ 
and  may  be  considered  rigid^  under  the  action  of  the  impressed 
forces.  I  shall  first  shortly  investigate  the  case  of  the  Funi- 
cular Polygon. 

Suppose  a  string  or  cord^  fig.  58^  ab  to  be  fastened  at  the  two 
points  A,  B ;  the  cord  being  without  weight,  perfectly  flexiblcj 
and  perfectly  inextensible ;  and  suppose  at  Qj,  Q,,  Q„  Q4,  definite 
points  of  it,  pressures  p„  p,,  p,,  P4  to  act  with  definite  intensities 
and  along  definite  lines  of  action,  so  that  the  cord  assumes  the 
permanent  position  indicated  in  the  figure ;  the  object  is  the 
determination  of  the  form  of  the  polygonal  figure  which  the 
cord  of  given  length  assumes  under  the  action  of  these  forces, 
and  of  the  tensions  of  each  of  its  component  straight  elements. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  tension  is  the  same  throughout  each 
element ;  and  that  as  each  point  Qi,  Qi, . . .  Q*  is  at  rest,  the  forces 
acting  at  each  are  in  equilibrium.  Let  the  tensions  along 
AQi,  QiQai  ...  Q^B,  be  respectively  t„  t„  ...  T5,  so  that  the  pres- 
sures at  the  fixed  points  a  and  b  are  respectively  Ti  and  t,  ;  and 
let  the  angles  between  the  successive  straight  parts  of  the  cord 
be  a„  at, . . .  a* ;  then  as  the  point  Qi  is  kept  at  rest  by  the  three 
forces  Ti,  p,,  and  t,,  the  lines  of  action  of  all  are  in  the  same 
plane,  and  we  have 

Ti  Pi  T, 


smPiQiQa         smaj         smPiQiA 


(1) 
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In  the  same  way  for  the  point  q,  we  have 

'^*         =      ^*     =-        '''•       .  (2) 

sinp.q.q,        sina,       8inF,q,qi' 

and  80  on  for  the  other  points ;  and  therefore  when  the  form  of 

the  polygon  and  the  mag^tudes  and  lines  of  action  of  the  forces 

Pi^  F,, are  given^  the  tensions  of  the  several  connecting 

strings  may  be  determined. 

150.3  Suppose  that  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  Pi^  p,j.  .  .p« 

bisect  the  angles  ai,  a^, ,..  a^;  then  Tj  =  t,  =  . . .  =  t« ;  and 

^i-=-^  = ^;  (3) 

cos  -—       cos  -r  cos  —- 

2  2  2 

and  this  condition  may  be  secured  in  two  ways;  (1)  by  fixing 
smooth  pins  at  the  points  Hi ,,.  Ht,  and  passing  the  string  round 
them^  so  that  the  tension  of  the  string  is  the  same  on  both  sides 
of  the  pin^  and  the  pressure  on  the  pin  is  the  resultant  of  these 
two  equal  forces^  and  therefore  its  line  of  action  bisects  the 
angle  between  their  lines  of  action :  and  (2)  by  making  the  im- 
pressed forces  act  on  the  cord  at  the  points  Qi ...  by  means  of 
smooth  rings  which  slide  on  the  cord^  and  are  at  rest  at  these 
points;  and  the  line  of  action  of  Pi  will  manifestly  under  this 
arrangement  bisect  the  angle  aQiQ,^  because  coDsidering  a  and 
Q,  to  be  fixed^  and  the  cord  to  be  also  fastened  at  them,  if  the 
ring  Qi  slides,  it  can  move  only  on  the  surface  of  a  prolate 
spheroid,  of  the  generating  ellipse  of  which  a  and  Qa  are  the 
foci,  and  the  length  aq^q,  of  the  cord  is  the  major  axis,  and 
therefore  the  normal  at  q,  which  is  the  line  of  action  of  Pi 
bisects  the  angle  between  the  focal  distances. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  two  sides  of  the  polygon  abutting  at 
(say)  Qi  are  equal;  then  if  aQj  =  QjQ,  =  *,,  and  the  radius  of 
the  circle  passing  through  aQi  q,  is  pi,  we  have 

and  therefore  if  all  the  sides  are  equal,  from  (3)  it  follows  that 
each  impressed  force  is  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  circle  pass- 
ing through  its  point  of  application  and  the  two  angular  points 
of  the  polygon  adjacent  on  each  side. 

Now  of  such  a  polygon  with  equal  sides  a  curve  is  a  particular 
case,  when  the  length  of  the  curve  is  the  equicrescent  variable ; 
and  the  circle  just  mentioned  is  the  circle  lying  in  the  oscu- 
lating plane  at  the  point,  and  its  radius  is  the  radius  of  absolute 
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curvature  of  the  curve  at  the  point;  and  therefore  when  a  funi- 
cular curve  fastened  at  its  two  ends  is  acted  on  in  all  its  equal 
elements  by  normal  forces,  the  tension  is  the  same  throughout, 
and  each  normal  force  varies  as  the  absolute  curvature  of  the 
curve  at  the  point  where  it  is  applied. 

Thus  suppose  a  cord  to  be  stretched  by  given  forces  at  its 
ends  on  a  curved  surface,  then  the  pressure  caused  by  the  sur- 
face is  at  every  point  in  the  direction  of  the  normal  of  the 
surface,  and  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  absolute  curvature 
of  the  curve  which  the  cord  assumes  on  the  surface ;  and  as  the 
normal-line  of  the  reaction  is  in  the  same  plane  with  two  con- 
secutive elements  of  the  funicular  curve,  the  osculating  plane  of 
the  curve  is  a  normal  plane  to  the  surface  at  the  common  point; 
and  therefore,  see  Art.  336,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus),  the  curve 
is  the  geodesic  line  joining  the  two  points :  and  this  geodesic 
line  may  evidently  be  either  the  maximum  or  the  minimum; 
thus,  a  cord  stretched  between  two  given  points  on  a  sphere 
will  arrange  itself  along  the  geodesic  line,  which  is  a  great 
circle ;  and  as  one  great  circle-arc  abutting  at  the  points  will 
be  a  minimum,  so  will  the  remainder  of  the  same  great  circle  be 
the  maximum. 

151.]  If  the  lines  of  action  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  the 
funicular  polygon  are  parallel,  the  cord  is  evidently  in  one 
plane.     Let  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces  be  vertical;  then 

sinPjQjQj  =  sinPaQaQ,,  sinPaQaQs  =  sinPjQjQa, ;  so  that 

if  fii,  j3a, ...  are  the  angles  of  inclination  of  the  successive  lengths 
to  the  horizontal  line, 

T,  cos  j3i  =  Ta  cos  jS^  =  T3  COS  jQ,  =  . . . ;  (5) 

and  therefore  the  successive  tensions  are  inversely  as  the  cosines 
of  the  angles  of  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  the  sides  along 
which  they  act;  and  therefore  if  To  is  the  tension  of  a  side 
which  is  horizontal,  and  if  t  is  the  tension  along  any  side  whose 
inclination  to  the  horizontal  line  is  /3, 

To  =  T  cos  )3.  (6) 

Suppose  however  that  the  vertical  forces  are  the  weights  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  cord,  so  that  Pi,  Pa,  ...  are  proportional  to 
the  lengths  aq,,QiQ2,...  ;  and  moreover  suppose  that  the  lengths 
of  the  elements  are  infinitesimal,  so  that  the  polygon  becomes  a 
plane  curve,  then  if  the  density  and  thickness,  that  is,  the  area 
of  a  transverse  section,  of  the  cord  are  constant  throughout,  and 
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if  p  =  the  density^  and  o)  =  the  area  of  a  transverse  section^ 
p  =  p^ds,  dx  SB  dscoafi,  dy  =  dssinfi;  and  if  t  and  if  are 
the  tensions  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  an  element  respec- 
tively, -        . 

T'8in/3'=  Tsin)3+rf.Tcos)3;) 
therefore  taking  vertical  forces, 

p-f  Tsin/3  =  T'sin/3', 
and  replacing  v,  t  and  t^sin  pf  by  their  values, 

fmffds  =  e;f.T8in/9 

and  if  we  consider  To  to  be  known,  and  to  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  length  =  c  of  the  string  of  the  string-curve,  so  that 
To  =  po>c^,  then  from  (6)  we  have 

pmgd9=:  d.pmeg-^\ 
and  pkcing  the  origin  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve, 

.  =  4;  (8) 

which  expresses  the  property  of  the  curve,  that  the  length  of  it 
reckoned  from  the  lowest  point  varies  as  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  at  which  the  tangent  of  the  string  at  the  upper  end  is 
inclined  to  the  horizon.  This  is  a  characteristic  property  of  the 
curve,  and  from  it  all  the  other  properties  may  be  deduced. 
The  equation  in  terms  of  x  and  y  has  been  determined  by  means 
of  (8)  in  Ex.  7,  Art.  166,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus).  The 
curve  which  a  heavy  flexible  and  inextensible  string  thus  takes 
is  called  the  catenary,  I  propose  however  to  investigate  the 
form  of  string-curves  under  the  action  of  given  forces  in  a  more 
general  way,  and  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  to  return  to  the 
pecial  form  of  the  heavy  catenary. 

152.]  Suppose  a  perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible  string  to 
be  in  space,  and  to  be  at  all  its  parts  subject  to  the  action  of 
certain  given  forces ;  let  it  be  referred  to  a  system  of  coordinate 
axes,  and  at  the  point  (ar,  ^,  z\  let  p  be  the  density,  a>  the  area 
of  a  transverse  section  of  the  cord,  these  quantities  being  in  the 
general  case  functions  of  x^  y,  and  z ;  and  let  d^  be  the  length- 
element;  and  thus  p(ads  is  the  mass-element  of  the  cord.  Let 
X,  Y,  z  be  the  axial  components  of  the  impressed  forces  acting 
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on  an  unit  of  mass  at  that  point;  so  that  the  pressures  acting 
on  the  mass-element  at  the  point  are 

pmxds,  poiYds,  pmzd9.  (9) 

Let  T  be  the  tension  of  the  cord  at  the  point  (x,  y^  z) ;  then  as 
it  acts  along  the  curve^  its  resolved  parts  are 


dx 


dy_ 
d%* 


dz  ^ 
ds* 


(10) 


and  therefore  at  the  point  (x-^-dx,  y'\-dff,  z-^-dz)  the  resolved 
parts  of  the  tension  are 


dx      ^    dx 


the  tension  varying  continuously  as  we  pass  along  the  curve ; 
let  us  suppose  x,  y,  z,  and  9  to  increase  simultaneously ;  then 
the  element  of  the  curve  being  in  equilibrium  under  the  action 
of  the  forces  (9)  (10)  and  (11),  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  are 


dx 

d.T^-  +pia\d8=,  0,  1 
as 

d.T-4-  +p(»>yds  =  0, 
as 

1    dz  7        ^ 

d.T-r  -{-pdizas  =  0 jJ 
ds 


(12) 


and  from  these  equations  all  the  properties  of  the  curve  arc  to 
be  deduced. 

First,  integrating  the  equations,  we  have 

fptand^      f poinds       fpoiids  t 

dx       "^       dy       "       dz  ds  ' 

and  therefore  the  numerators  are  proportional  to  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  arc-element  on  which  the  forces  act. 

Also  expressing  at  length  the  first  terms  of  (12),  and  taking  s 
to  be  equicrescent,  we  have 


^dx      dx  .  - 

7d.-,-  4---7-  rtT-fpo)x/w  =  0,  " 

Td.-4  +  -T-ch  +  pmYds  =  0, 
ds       ds 

dz       dz 
•sd.  .-  +  -J- (It + pttzds  =  0  ;  J 


(13) 


Multiplying  these  equations  severally  by  dx,  dy,  dz,  and  adding, 
we  have  dT-{-p(a{\dx  +  Ydy  +  zdz}  =  0,  (14) 

where  rfx  is  the  total  differential  of  t.    This  equation  is  evidently 
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that  of  the  tangential  components  of  the  forces.  Let  the  inte* 
gral  of  it  be  taken  between  the  limits  which  carry  the  subscripts 
n  and  0 ;  and  we  have 

T^— To+  /  pci>{Jidx-\'Ydy-\'Zd£}  =  0.  (15) 

If  therefore  p,  o),  x,  y,  z  are  functions  of  the  coordinates  of  the 
point  to  which  they  apply,  and  are  such  that  the  quantity  under 
the  sign  of  integration  is  a  complete  differential,  then  the  dif- 
ference between  the  tensions  at  the  limits  is  a  function  of  the 
coordinates  of  those  points  only,  and  is  independent  of  the  form 
of  the  curve  which  joins  them. 

The  analytical  conditions  which  are  satisfied  when  the  second 
part  of  (15)  is  an  exact  differential  have  been  investigated  in 
Articles  373,  397,  Vol.  11  (Integral  Calculus),  and  the  corre- 
sponding geometrical  theorems  have  also  been  worked  out. 
Many  mechanical  properties  which  satisfy  the  conditions  will 
be  exhibited  hereafter;  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  preceding  equations  when  they  are 
under  discussion.  The  tension  of  the  string-curve  is  constant 
throughout  its  length,  that  is, 

T«  =  To,  (16) 

whenever  xdx-\-Yd^  +  Z(h  =  0;  (17) 

and  this  occurs  ( 1 )  when  x  =  y  =  z  =  0 ;  that  is,  when  the 
string  is  under  the  action  of  no  force;  (2)  when  the  resultant 
force  acts  at  every  point  along  a  line  normal  to  the  curve  at  the 
point. 

153.]  Also  let  us  transfer  the  last  term  in  each  of  (13)  to  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  equation,  and  take  the  squares  of  these 
equations,  and  add  them :  then  if  s  is  equicrcsoent,  p'  =  the 
absolute  curvature  of  the  curve  at  the  point  {x,  y,  r),  and  p  is 
the  impressed  force  on  an  unit-mass  at  (j*,  y,  z) ;  so  that 

p^  =  x'-hY'-f  z% 
T^  ds^ 
p^  ^ 

and  consequently,  if  the  tension  is  constant  throughout  the  curve, 

P  =  4-;  (19) 

and  thus  the  impressed  force  varies  inversely  as  the  radius  of 
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absolute  curvature  at  each  point  of  the  string,  see  Art.  160. 
Moreover,  if  the  force  is  also  constant,  p  is  constant,  and  the 
curvature  is  the  same  at  all  points ;  and  if  the  string-curve  is  a 
plane-curve,  it  is  also  an  arc  of  a  circle. 

Also  from  (13)  eliminating  t  and  rfx,  we  have 

{dzd.  %-dyd.  J)x  +  (^^rf.  J— rf.rf.  |)y  +  (rfyrf.^_^rf.|)2=0 ; 

and  as  the  former  factors  of  each  term  are  proportional  to  the 
direction-cosines  of  the  binormal,  we  conclude  that  the  impressed 
force  lies  in  the  osculating  plane  of  the  string-curve. 

Also  if  0  is  the  angle  between  the  line  of  action  of  f  and  the 
arc-element,         ^dX'\^\dy-\-zdz  =  pd!»C08<^; 

therefore  from  (14), 

rfx-f  pa)Pd!»cos<^  =  0  ;  (21) 

and  substituting  this  value  for  dT  in  (18)  we  have 

T  =  pp'a)Fsin0;  (22) 

these  are  the  equations  of  the  tangential  and  normal  components. 

154.||  If  the  impressed  forces  all  act  in  one  plane,  we  may  take 
that  plane  to  be  the  plane  of  {x,  y)y  and  equations  (12)  become 

rf.T   ,-  -\-p(i}Xds  =  0, 

rf.T-r-  -fp  «¥«<*=  0; 

and  taking  the  tangential  and  normal  components,  we  have 

dT-{-p(a{iLdx-\'Ydy)  =  0;  (24) 

so  that  if  T  is  constant, 

T  =  pp'wP.  f26) 

Of  these  general  formulae  the  following  are  particular  ex- 
amples. 

155.]  Let  us  suppose  gravity,  or  the  earth's  attraction,  to  be 
the  only  acting  force,  in  which  case  the  curve  is  the  free  cate- 
nary ;  and  let  the  axis  of  x  be  horizontal,  and  that  of  y  vertical ; 
then  X  =  0,  Y  =  — y;   so  that  the  equations  (23)  become 

d.T  ^-  =  0,  d.T-^—ff(apds  =  0  ;  (27) 

t|  =  t„  (28) 
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when  To  is  the  horizontal  tension  of  the  catenaiy ;  that  is,  it  is 

dx 
the  value  of  the  tension,  when  -^  =  1.     Thus  the  horizontal 

as 

component  of  the  tension  is  constant.    It  may  be  expressed  more 

conveniently  in  the  following  form.    Let  <r  =  the  density  and 

a  =  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  string  at  the  point 

where  the  string  is  horizontal;  and  let  e  =  the  length  of  a 

string  of  that  density  and  thickness  whose  weight  =s  t,  ;  so  that 

T  ^  =  To  =  avcg.  (29) 


Also  from  (27),  '^'^  ^  \ 9P»^l 


dy 

avc-;-  ^ 
ax 


^Jptads;  (30) 

and  if  the  string  is  of  the  same  thickness  and  density  through- 
out, so  that  p  s  (T,  M  =  a,  then 

if  #  s  0,  when  ^  =  0 ;    that  is,  if  s  begins  at  the  point  at 

which  the  curve  is  horizontal.    All  the  properties  of  the  curve 
may  be  inferred  from  (31). 

As  the  heavy  catenary  however  has  many  remarkable  geo- 
metrical properties,  and  has  important  applications  to  the  theory 
of  Suspension  Bridges,  I  will  also  deduce  its  equation  from  first 
principles,  so  that  it  may  be  presented  to  the  student  in  the 
clearest  possible  form. 

156.]  Suppose  the  curve,  see  fig.  59,  to  be  suspended  from 
two  fixed  points,  a  and  b,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  vertical ;  let  c  be  the  lowest  point  of  the  catenary, 
and  let  a  vertical  line  through  it  be  taken  for  the  axis  of  y,  and 
let  the  horizontal  line,  which  will  also  touch  the  curve  at  c,  he 
the  axis  of  x.  Let  cm  =  a*,  mp  =  j^,  the  arc  c p  =  *,  p  =  density 
at  p,  tt  =  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  cord.  Then 
the  arc  cp,  after  it  has  assumed  its  permanent  form  of  equili- 
brium, may  be  considered  as  a  rigid  body  kept  at  rest  by  three 
forces,  (1)  T  the  tension  acting  at  p  in  the  direction  of  the  tan- 
gent, (2)  the  weight  of  the  cord  cp  acting  vertically  downwards 

and  which  is  equal  to  /    gp^ds,  and  (3)  the  horizontal  tension  at 

the  lowest  point  c ;   as  to  the  last  force,  let  us  suppose,  as  in  the 
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preceding  Article,  o-  to  be  the  density  of  the  cord  at  c,  a  to  be 
the  area  of  a  transverse  section  at  the  same  point,  and  c  to  be 
the  length  of  cord  such  that  gave  is  equal  to  the  tension  at  c; 
then  by  the  triangle  of  forces^  these  forces  are  proportional  to 
the  three  lines  pt',  t'n,  np,  which  their  lines  of  action  are  re- 
spectively parallel  to ;  and  therefore  we  have 


/  gpf»d9 


but 


pt'  t'n  np 

vY      t'n      np 
ds   "~   dy  "^  dx* 


ga^c  ^32j 


d% 


ds  dy  dx 

so  that  the  equation  to  the  curve  is  given  by 


dy 

dx      ^0 


=  /  p^ds]  (34) 


and  the  tension  at  any  point  by  the  equation 

T  —  ga(TC  J-;  (36) 

which  are  the  same  equations  as  those  found  in  the  preceding 
Article. 

157.||  Now  let  us  take  a  particular  case,  and  suppose  a>  and  p 
to  be  constant  throughout  the  cord ;  so  that  p  =  o-,  o>  =  a,  and 
the  curve  to  become  that  of  a  cord  of  constant  thickness  and 
density,  suspended  from  two  given  points  a  and  b  :  therefore 

from  (34),  ^^  -.  1 .  (36) 

dx       c ' 
which  is  the  same  equation  as  (31);   then  differentiating,  and 
making  x  equicrescent, 

dx  dx 


and  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  such  that  J^  =  0,  when 
;r  =  0,  we  have 
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•  •  -^  -^  V  +  ri^J  -  ^  ' 

.-.    2g=:tf^-e  S  (37) 

and  integrating  again^  and  observing  that  y  =  0,  when  x  :=  0, 
we  have 

.-.     y+c  =  i{e^+e~<\.  (38) 

Also  equating  the  values  of ->-  in  (36)  and  (37)  we  have 

,  =  i{i-e~''};  (39) 

and  either  (38)  or  (39)  is  the  equation  to  the  x^atenary  of  con- 
stant thickness  and  density^  when  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve 
is  the  origin^  and  the  horizontal  tangent  at  it  is  the  axis  of  t. 

To  simplify  the  equation^  let  the  origin  be  moved  to  a  point 
o,  see  fig.  60,  at  a  distance  c  below  c  and  on  the  axis  of  ^,  so 
that  (38)  becomes 

and  (39)  is  unaltered.  The  horizontal  line  through  o  is  called 
iAe  directrix  of  the  catenary.  Thus  the  ordinjite  of  the  catenary 
measured  from  the  directrix  is  the  sum  of  the  ordi nates  of  two 
logarithmic  curves. 

Now  c  =  oc  is  the  length  of  a  cord  of  the  same  thickness  and 
density  as  the  cord  of  the  curve,  the  weight  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  tension  of  the  curve  at  its  lowest  point :  if  therefore 
a  smooth  small  pulley  were  placed  at  c,  and  if  over  it  a  cord  of 
length  c,  and  of  the  same  thickness  and  density  as  the  cord  of 
the  curve,  and  joined  to  the  arc  cp,  were  suspended,  the  curve 
would  be  in  equilibrium. 

fist  1       '         _5  7/ 

Since  from  (39)     ^*  =  i  {^'^ H-e  '^ }  =  'I ;  (41) 

therefore  from  (35),  T=^a(ry;  (42) 

that  is,  the  tension  at  every  point  of  the  curve  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  cord  of  the  same  thickness  and  density,  the  length 
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of  which  is  equal  to  the  ordinate  of  the  point.  The  tension 
therefore  is  the  least  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  catenary^  and 
varies  directly  as  the  ordinate  :  it  is  consequently  the  same  for 
the  two  points  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  And  therefore  if, 
see  fig.  61^  a  cord  of  constant  thickness  and  density  is  suspended 
over  two  small  pulleys  A  and  b^  and  is  at  rest  by  means  of  certain 
lengths  hanging  over  the  pulleys^  the  two  ends  h  and  k  are 
in  the  same  horizontal  line^  and  the  tension  at  the  lowest  point 
c  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cord  similar  in  all  respects^  and 
whose  length  is  co. 

158.]  Let  us  investigate  some  of  the  more  prominent  geome- 
trical properties  of  the  catenary.     Prom  (40)  and  (39)  we  have 

d^v         1    (  ^       -7)         \   ds        y  f... 

dx^       2c^  ^        c  dx        c*  ' 

ds 

Now  as  (40)  is  unaltered  when  x  is  replaced  by  —x,  it  follows 
that  the  catenary  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axis  oi  y. 

Also  squaring  (39)  and  (40),  and  subtracting,  we  have 

y"— *"  =  cK  (45) 

Prom  the  preceding  equation  it  will  be  found  that  the  radius 

of  curvature  of  the  catenary  =  —  >  and  is  equal  to  the  normal ; 

and  that  these  lines  are  drawn  from  the  curve  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ;  hence  the  radius  of  curvature  at  c  is  equal  to  c.  Also 
from  (42), 

=  ^»a*(r»(c»  +  *«) 

=  (tension  of  curve  at  lowest  point)" 

-f  (weight  of  cord  of  length  =  *)«. 

Also  let  a  tangent  m,  fig.  60,  be  drawn  to  the  catenary  at 
the  point  p,  and  from  m,  the  foot  of  the  ordinate,  let  a  perpen- 
dicular to  pn  be  drawn ;  then  since  -5-  is  the  sine  of  nPM, 
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dx 

=  c ;  (46) 

and  therefore  from  (44)  or  (36)  pn  =  «  ==  the  arc  cp.  Therefore 
the  point  n  is  on  the  involute  of  the  catenary  which  originates 
from  the  curve  at  c^  and  nM  is  a  tangent  to  this  involute ;  and 
as  nif  is  the  tangent  to  this  last  curve,  and  is  equal  to  the  con- 
stant quantity  c,  the  involute  is  the  equitangential  curve  or 
tractrix^  the  asymptote  of  which  is  the  axis  of  x.  Let  therefore 
f)  and  (  be  the  current  coordinates  to  this  curve ;  on  =  f> 

Nn  =r  7/;   then 

df] 

-74.  =  tan  nM;r 

=  — tannMN 

=  ^il^=« !? ,  (47) 

NM  {(.«-.iy»}* 

which  is  the  differential  equation  to  the  equitangential  curve. 
And  producing  pn,  so  that  it  cuts  the  axis  of  or  in  t^  po  is  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  tractrix  at  the  point  n^  and  nx  is  the 
normal ;  and  therefore  as  pmt  is  a  right  angle^  pn  x  ot  =  nM' ; 
therefore  in  the  tractrix, 

the  radius  of  curvature  x  the  normal  =  c'.  (48) 

The  intrinsic  equation  of  the  catenary  is 

8  =  ccoiy^.  (49) 

This  may  be  derived  analytically  from  the  preceding  equations  by 
the  process  developed  in  Art.  168,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus), 
see  Ex.  5 ;  or  it  may  be  proved  geometrically  :  for  p  n  =  *, 
OM  =  Cf  OMT  =  y^i  therefore  pn  =  OMcotnMT.  Also  the  ca- 
tenary at  its  lowest  point  approximately  coincides  with  a  conical 
parabola.  For  taking  the  equation  (38),  the  origin  of  which  is 
at  the  lowest  point. 


X  X 


y-\-c  =  ^{e'''  +  e   '} 


=ii 


X  x^  x^ 

C  XtUrnC  l.^.O.C 


X  x"^  x^  ) 


(  x'^  .r*  ) 
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and  omitting  terms  which  involve  powers  of  x  higher  than  the 

second.  , 

'  x^ 


the  equation  to  a  parabola^  whose  vertex  is  c,  whose  principal 
axis  is  cy,  and  whose  latus  rectum  is  2c. 

159.^  The  constant  c  which  enters  into  the  equations  of  the 
curve  maybe  determined  experimentally  by  means  of  the  tension 
at  the  lowest  point  c.  Suppose  however  that  the  data  of  the 
problem  are  different  to  those  which  we  have  taken.  Suppose^ 
for  instance,  that  a  homogeneous  heavy  cord  of  the  length  2 1 
is  suspended  from  two  points  in  the  same  horizontal  line  at 
a  distance  2b  apart,  and  that  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
equation  of  the  catenary,  the  position  of  the  lowest  point)  and 
the  tension  at  every  point. 

Let  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  point  of  bisection  of  the  hori- 
zontal line  which  joints  the  two  given  points  ;  see  fig.  62 ;  the 
horizontal  line  being  the  axis  of  x,  and  the  vertical  line  reckoned 
positive  downwards  being  the  axis  of  ^;  OB  =  OB'=:i;  let 
00  =  ^ ;  so  that  the  equations  become 

XX  XX 

h^c^y  =  I  \e^^e"^\  ;  *  =  |  \e'^e"'\  \       (60) 

and  in  these  we  have  to  determine  h  and  c  in  terms  of  /  and  h. 
Let  a  be  the  angle  at  which  the  curve  is  inclined  to  ob  at  the 

point  B;  then  we  have  seco  +  tano=tf%andfrom(43)  tana=-; 

,%     J  =  cot  a  log  (sec  0  + tan  a) 

=  cot  a  log  tan  (45**+-); 

whence  a  may  be  determined ;  and  consequently  c  may  be  found. 
And  from  (60),  if  ^  =  0,  we  have 

6  6  /.      t  * 

6 

h  ^  I  {cosec  a— cot  a}    ' 

=  /tan-« 
2 

F  f  a 
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therefore  the  tension  at  the  lowest  point  =  pguiloota, 
and  the  tension  at  b  and  at  b'=  p^a)/oosec a ; 

thus  all  the  circumstances  of  the  curve  are  determined. 

Another  problem  of  the  same  kind  is^  To  determine  the  form 
and  circumstances  of  the  catenary  when  a  heavy  Iiomogeneous 
string  of  given  length  is  suspended  over  two  smooth  pulleys  in 
the  same  horizontal  line^  and  the  ends  of  the  string  hang  freely 
80  that  the  string  supports  itself. 

160.]  To  determine  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  cord  of  the  catenary  of  uniform  thickness  and  density^  be- 
ginning at  the  lowest  point  c ;  fig.  60. 

xl gponds  =:  jffp^xds;  .-.     xjds^zjxds; 

c*      -      -- 
=  xs—cy-^c*; 

...   ,^,.'Jyi:£l.,  (51) 


xs 


yjds  =jyds; 


-        2x  2x 

sy       ex 
=  T  +    2  ' 

y  =  f  +  ?-  (52) 

And  by  geometrical  construction  in  fig.  60, 

mp  +  ot' 
ir  =  OT-|-Tn,  y  —  ^ 

In  Art.  130  it  has  been  proved  that  of  all  curves  which  a 
heavy  wire  or  a  flexible  string  of  uniform  thickness  and  density 
and  of  given  length  with  its  ends  at  fixed  points  can  assume, 
the  catenary  is  that  of  which  the  centre  of  gravity  has  the 
lowest  position.  The  form  therefore  which  a  heavy  flexible 
cord  of  uniform  thickness  and  density  assumes  when  suspended 
from  two  fixed  points  is  that  of  stable  equilibrium. 
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161.]  Next  let  us  consider  the  circumstances  of  a  heavy 
string  of  varying  thickness  and  density,  under  the  action  of 
gravity  only. 

From  (33)  we  have 


T_  _  Jo"'  _  gaGC 

ds  ^        dy        ""    dx    ^ 


^^^'eir 


•^  =  /  gptads',  (53) 

and  differentiating, 

d^y  ds 

from  which  the  variation  of  the  density  or  of  the  thickness  may 
be  determined,  when  the  catenarian  curve  is  given;  and  the 
curve  may  be  found,  when  the  law  of  the  thickness  or  of.  the 
density  is  given  :  also  j^ 

whereby  the  tension  at  any  point  of  the  curve  may  be  found. 
Some  examples  are  subjoined. 

Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  law  of  variation  of  the 
thickness  of  a  heavy  homogeneous  string,  that  it  may  be  in 
equilibrium  in  the  form  of  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  downwards 
and  its  axis  vertical. 

Let  the  equation  be         x*  =  iay; 

dx        dy  ds  d*y         1 

2a'~    X    '~   (4a«-fa->)*  '  ^^'  ""  2a' 

and  therefore  from  (53),  as  p  is  constant  and  equal  to  o-, 

(4a>  +  ar')^  '  2a    ^  ' 

so  that  o)  varies  inversely  as,  and  t  varies  directly  as,  the  square 
root  of  the  distance  of  any  element  from  the  directrix :  therefore 
when  X  is  small,  a>  is  constant,  which  fact  has  already  been 
proved  in  Art.  158. 

Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  find  the  law  of  variation  of  the  den- 
sity of  a  heavy  string  of  uniform  thickness  that  it  may  hang 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  with  its  diameter  horizontal  under 

the  action  of  gravity. 

dx         d/u       ds 

^     ^  a-^y        X         a 

Gca 


Therefore  from  (53),        p  =  7 r- ; 

{a-yy 
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thafc  isj  the  density  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  depth 
below  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  semicircle. 

Also  T  =  - 

If  therefore  y^a^  p  =  ^i  Tssoo:  that  is,  the  density  and  the 
tension  are  both  infinite ;  and  rightly  so,  because  the  string  is 
vertical  at  the  points  of  its  support  at  the  extremities  of  the 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  circle,  and  there  is  at  them  no  counter- 
acting horizontal  force  to  balance  the  horizontal  tension  at  the 
lowest  point. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  form  of  a  heavy  string,  the  thickness  of 
which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  its  length  fix>m  the 
lowest  point,  when  it  is  acted  on  by  gravity. 

In  this  case  oi  =  fi«'^; 

therefore  firom  (53), 


i-i^r 


because  the  origin  is  at  the  lowest  point,  where  the  curve  is 
horizontal ;  and  making  obvious  substitutions, 

whence  the  equation  to  the  curve  will  be  found  without  diffi- 
culty.    Also  a-hx 

T  =  aa<rc • 

a 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  equation  to  the  catenarian  curve,  when  the 
weight  of  each  element  of  the  curve  varies  as  the  horizontal 
projection  of  it. 

This  case  is  approximately  that  of  suspension  bridges,  in  which 
the  weight  of  the  chain  and  of  the  vertical  suspending  rods  is 
neglected,  and  each  element  of  the  chain  has  to  bear  that  part  of 
the  roadway  which  corresponds  to  the  horizontal  projection  of  it. 

In  this  case  poagds  =  fjipca^dx; 

therefore  from  (53), 

ga(TC~-  =  /  iipiaga^  =  ixp(ags^; 
.'.     d^=—^apdx;  Hy=z3r^; 
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the  equation  of  a  parabola  with  its  axis  vertical,  and  vertex 
downwards. 

Ex.  5,  To  determine  the  equation  to  the  catenarian  curve  of 
uniform  density,  and  the  law  of  variation  of  the  thickness,  so 
that  the  thickness  may  be  at  all  points  proportional  to  the 
tension. 

In  this  case  «  =  /mT;  (55) 

therefore  (33)  becomes 

T    _  Jo  _  ga<TC 

ds  ""         dy         ""     (for    ' 
.dy  ,  ^dy  ds* 


dx 

dy^ 
1+    ^ 


=:ffpiidx;  (56) 


dx^ 
.'.     log  sec  pfffxx  zzzffpiiy; 

sec  ffpfix  =  e^i*'*'^,  (57) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  required  curve.     This  curve  is 

called  the  catenary  of  uniform  strength.     If  we  substitute  -  for 

a 

gpp,y  we  have  ^  =  sec-  ;  if  a?=0,  ^=0;  and  if  07=  ±-^>  y  =  »> 

a  a 

so  that  the  curve  has  two  vertical  asymptotes,  equally  distant 
from  the  origin,  which  are  at  a  distance  =  ita  apart.     Also 

T  =  gaacsecgpfix, 

0)  =  fxgaac  secgppLX.  (58) 

162.]  In  Art.  130  it  is  shewn  that  of  all  uniform  and  heavy 
curved  Unes  of  given  length  joining  two  given  points  in  the 
same  vertical  plane,  the  catenary  is  that  of  which  the  centre 
of  gravity  has  thie  lowest  position ;  I  propose  to  extend  the 
problem  to  the  case  of  heavy  flexible  strings  of  varying  density 
and  thickness,  and  to  find  the  form  of  the  curve  so  that  the 
place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  it  may  be  the  lowest  possible. 

Let  the  axis  of  z  be  vertical,  and  let  a  point  on  the  curve  be 
{x,  y,  z)y  and  let  the  element  de  hegin  at  this  point ;  let  fx  & 
=  the  mass-element  of  the  string-curve,  where  fx  is  a  function 
of  X,  y,  z;  then  i  is  to  be  a  minimum,  where 


z     ixd8z= 

^0  •'0 


fjLzde.  (59) 
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Now  /  lids  is  the  mass  of  the  string,  and  this  evidently  is 
Jo 

constant^  so  that  the  variation  of  the  right-hand  member  of 

(59)  is  to  vanish  consistently  with  this  condition; 

0.     h.     \izds  =  0,        and        h.l  fids  =  0;  (60) 

Jq  •'0 

from  the  former  we  have 

0  =  /  b.fizds 
Jo 

(M*4.M|)-rf.M.J)84;     (61) 
and  from  the  latter  of  (60)^ 

0  =  /  b.fids 
Jo 


+ 


Now  for  (61)  and  (62)  to  consist,  it  is  necessary  that 

zd^(^r^—d.u.z-j-       zda{-^\—d.u.z'i 
^dx'  di  ^dy'  ds 


I)-""!    "^i^-'^t 


: ^^^^^  ^      ^    =    X,  (G3) 

where  X  is  an  undetermined  constant;  and  from  these  equa- 
tions^ when  fA  is  given,  the  equation  to  the  catenary  is  to  be 
deduced.     If /ut  =  1,  the  equations  (63)  become  (16),  Art.  130. 
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163.]  When  the  catenary  is  at  rest  under  the  action  of  forces^ 
the  action-lines  of  which  pass  all  through  a  fixed  point,  and 
when  that  point  is  the  source  of  the  action  of  the  force,  so  that 
the  intensity  of  the  force  depends  on  the  distance  from  that 
point  of  the  particle  on  which  the  force  acts,  the  equation  and 
the  properties  of  the  catenary  may  be  more  conveniently  in- 
vestigated by  the  following  process : 

Let  the  point  at  which  the  forces  originate,  and  which  is 
called  the  centre  of  force,  be  taken  for  the  origin,  and  let  the 
central  force  acting  on  an  unit  of  mass  of  the  string  be  p ;  let 
the  force  be  repulsive,  so  that  its  tendency  is  to  remove  the 
molecules  of  the  string  further  from  the  origin,  and  therefore 
the  string  will  be  concave  towards  it ;  if  the  force  is  attractive 
p  will  be  affected  with  a  negative  sign  and  the  string-curve  will 
be  convex  towards  the  origin.  The  components  along  the  co- 
ordinate-axes of  p  acting  on  an  unit-mass  of  the  curve  at  the 
point  {x,  y,  z)  and  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  are 

Pa?  py  vz 

X  =  — ,        Y  =  -^,        z  =  — ; 
r  r  r 

60  that  the  equations  (12)  become 


^       dX  y     vx 

d.i-j-  -^p^as —  =  0,  1 
as  T 

d,T-4-  +p<ads-^  =  0, 
a^  r 

J    dz   ^        J  vz 
d.T  -^  -f  puids  —  =:  0  :  J 
d^      '^         r 


(64) 


multiplying  the  second  of  these  equations  by  z,  and  the  third 

by  y,  and  subtracting, 

.    dy         .    dz 
zd.T'—'-yd.T-r-  =  0: 
ds     -^       de 

.  ,        ^.  df/  dz        , 

.\     mtegratmg,      zt-^-  "^^'di  ==  *^^  ^ 

and  similarly  xt-z ^x-^-  =  ^»,   f  (65) 

dx  dy        . 

and  therefore   multiplying  these  last  equations  severally  by 

^i  Vi  ^}  ft^d  adding, 

hxX^h^y^h^z  =  0;  (66) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  origin, 
which  is  the  centre  of  force :  whence  we  infer  that  the  curve 

PRICE,  VOL.  III.  G  g 
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and  the  centre  of  force  are  in  one  and  the  same  plane^  and  thos 
the  catenary  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  ia  a  plane  curve. 
164.]]  Let  the  plane  in  which  the  catenarian  curve  is  be 
taken  as  the  plane  of  reference;  and  let  the  curve  be  referred  to 
a  system  of  polar  coordinates  in  it.  Let  {r,  0)  be  the  place  of 
.the  mass-element  whose  length  is  ds^  and  of  which  p  and  m  are 
respectively  the  density  and  the  area  of  a  transverse  section. 
Also  let  p  be  the  repulsive  force  and  t  the  tension  at  this  point. 
Then  resolving  along  the  tangent 

dr 

.*.     rfT-fpwP<3&*  =  0;  (67) 

which  equation  is  also  that  of  the  virtual  velocities,  when  the 
arbitrary  displacement  of  the  point  of  application  of  p  and  t 
takes  place  along  the  tangent.  And  resolving  along  the  normal, 
if  ^^  is  the  angle  contained  between  two  consecutive  normals, 
so  that  ds  s  p^dyjfi  where  p^  is  the  radius  of  curvature  and  is 

equal  to  r-v-> 

'^  r 

.'.     p«PjO  +  T-^  =  0;  (68) 

and  if  p  is  eliminated  between  (67)  and  (68), 

dT      dp 

^  +  —  =  ^i 

T  p 

.-,     t;?  =  Tojt?o  =  a  constant,  (69) 

if  To  andjOo  are  simultaneous  given  values  of  t  and  jo. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  the  tension  at  any  point  of  the  curve 
varies  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  force  on 
the  tangent  of  the  curve  at  that  point. 

The  equation  (69)  is  the  equation  of  moments,  with  reference 
to  the  centre  of  force,  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  element  of  the 
curve,  and  might  have  been  deduced  directly  from  (50),  Art.  55. 

If  we  eliminate  t  from  (68)  and  (69)  we  have 

dp      oipvdr 

-7 =  0 ; 


p  J    p, 


To 

the  limits  of  the  integral  being  given  by  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  From  (70),  when  p  is  given,  the  equation  to  the 
curve  may  be  found;   and  if  the   curve  is  given,  p   may  be 


dr 
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found;   also  from  (69)  the  tension  at  any  point  of  the  curve 
may  be  found. 

165.]  In  illustration  of  the  preceding  theorems  let  us  take 
the  following  examples : 

Ex.  1 .  If  the  central  force  is  constant  and  is  attractive^  find 
the  equation  to  the  catenarian  curve  of  constant  thickness  and 
density. 

Let  the  force  =  —/;  so  that  (70)  becomes 

P         i»o  To  J 

the  curve  being  such  that  r  =  00 ,  when  /?  =  0 ;    making  an 
obvious  substitution,  we  have 

pr  =z  i* ; 

whence  we  have  i^  =  r*  cos  2  d/ which  is  the  equation  of  the 
equilateral  hyperbola. 

Also  from  (69),  t  =  <ap/r. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  equation  to  the  curve  of  constant  thickness 
and  density  when  the  central  force  is  repulsive  and  varies  as  the 
distance. 

Let  p  =  ftr;  so  that  from  (70),  if^  =  0,  when  r  =  00  , 

P  2poTo 

"""■^' 
whence  by  integration  we  have 

^  =  cos3(e?~y). 

Ex.  3.  Find  the  equation  of  the  catenarian  curve  of  constant 
thickness  and  density,  when  the  central  force  is  attractive  and 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Let  p  =  —  -^ ;  so  that  from  (70), 


P        Po  /^oToV         fo^' 


P 

and  making  obvious  substitutions,  and  replacing  -  by  «,  we  have 

cln—k)  =  -: 
P 

Qg2 
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therefore  -^  =  (c«— 1)««— 2c*ih»+c*i*;  (71) 

and  the  integral  of  this  equation  will  be  of  three  different  forms^ 
according  vmeiB  greater  than^  eqoal  toj  or  lets  than^  onity. 

(1)  Let  {?■  be  greater  than  unity ;  then,  if  {?•— 1  =»%  the  in- 
tegral of  (71)  is  of  the  form 

(2)  Let  c'  sr  1,  then  the  int^^  is  of  the  form 

e 

(8)    Let  {?»  be  less  than  unity ;  then,  if  1  — c"  =  »", 

«— a  =  bcosnO, 

Ex.  4.  If  the  catenarian  curve  of  uniform  thickness  and 
density  is  a  parabola  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  in  the 
focus,  that  force  varies  as  f'. 

Ex.  6.  Prove  that  a  parabola  is  the  catenarian  curve  of  con- 
stant density  when  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  distance,  and 
the  thickness  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  force. 

Ex.  6.  If  the  catenarian  curve  of  uniform  thickness  and 
density  is  a  circle,  and  has  the  centre  of  force  in  the  circum- 
ference, shew  that  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
distance. 

166.]  The  catenary  thus  far  has  been  considered  a  free  curve. 
If  however  the  string  is  stretched  on  a  curved  surface,  and  is 
also  under  the  action  of  given  forces  by  which  it  is  kept  on  the 
surface,  the  equations  of  equilibrium  may  be  investigated  in  the 
foUowing  manner: 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  consider  the  surfSsu^  to  be  smooth. 

Let  the  equation  to  it  be  f  {x,  y,  z)  =z  0 ;  and  let  its  partial 
derived  functions  be  u,  v,  w;  and  let  q*  =  u*  +  V +w* :  let  Refo 
bo  the  pressure  of  the  surface  against  the  mass-element  whose 
length  is  J^,  so  that  the  equations  of  equilibrium  are 


d.T-j-  -fp«xrf»  +  R— <fo  =  0,  ^ 

d^     ^  q 

d"  w 

d.T-^  +pa)Z//^  +  R  — rff  =  0. 
d^      '^  q 


(72) 
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Multiply  these  equations  severally  by  dx,  dy,  dz,  and  add,  and 
let  s  be  equierescent ;  tben  because 

urfar-f  vrfy-Hwefe  =  0, 

we  have  rfT-fp»  {xdir-|-Y^-f  zrf^:}  =  0;  (73) 

which  assigns  the  tension  in  terms  of  the  impressed  forces,  and 
shews  that  it  is  independent  of  the  reaction  of  the  surface ;  and 
if  X,  Y,  z  are  functions  of  the  coordinates  of  ds,  and  such  that 
piii{iLdx-\'Xdy-\-zdz)  is  an  exact  differential,  then  t  depends  on 
the  coordinates  of  the  extreme  points  of  the  string,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  form  of  the  surface. 

If  xrf!a?4-Y%-f  zrf^r  =  0,  T  is  constant  throughout  the  length 
of  the  string,  whatever  is  the  form  of  the  surface. 

Again,  differentiating  the  first  terms  of  (72),  and  multiplying 

u    v    w 
the  equations  severally  by  -  >  -  >  -  >  and  adding,  we  have 

^    ^    ^ 

S^  J  dx      \  ,  dy      w  .  dz)  ,    (xu-f  YV-f  zw)         ,      ^    /..x 

and  therefore  if  $  =  the  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  surface 
and  the  principal  normal  to  the  curve  at  a  common  point,  and 
if  0  =  the  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  surface  and  the  line 
of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  forces,  viz.  p,  and  if 
p'=  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  of  the  curve,  we  have 

7— -|-pa>Pcos0  +  R  =  0;  (75) 

P 

so  that  from  (73)  and  (75)  R  may  be  determined.    And  since 

R  ^  is  the  pressure  of  an  element  of  the  curve  against  the  surface^ 

the  whole  pressure  =  /  R^.  (76) 

Again,  suppose  that  x  =  y  =  z  =  0,  and  that  we  differentiate 
the  first  terms  of  each  of  the  equations  (72),  and  eliminate  t  and 
dT  by  cross-multiplication,  then 

{dzdy~'dyd^z)u  -|-  {dxd^Z'-dzd^x)Y  -f  {dyd*x--dxd'y)w=:0 ;    (77) 

and  therefore  the  binormal  of  the  curve  is  perpendicular  to  the 
normal  of  the  surface;  the  curve  therefore  along  which  the 
string  is  laid  is  a  geodesic  line  on  the  surface. 

167.]  If  the  string  rests  on  a  smooth  plane  curve,  we  may 
take  the  plane  of  the  curve  to  be  that  of  (x,  y),  and  p  {x,  y)  =  0 
to  be  the  equation  to  the  curve ;  in  which  case  the  equations  are 
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d.T-f-  -i-pfaYds+Rdx  =  0  : 


(78) 


whence  we  have 

dT+p<a(xdx+Ydy)  =  0;  (79) 

i+,«(x|-4)=u,  (8.) 

whereby  t  and  b  may  be  found. 

If  gravity  is  the  only  acting  force,  we  may  take  the  plane  of 
(^i  y)  to  be  vertical,  and  take  the  horizontal  line  to  be  the  ;r-axis, 
and  the  y-axis  to  be  positive  upwards :  then,  if  the  string  is  of 
uniform  thickness  and  density, 

rfr— pco^flfy  =  0;  .-.     T-T,  =p«^(y— jfo);       (81) 

B  =  -,+p«^^.  (82) 

The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  pressure  of  strings 
on  smooth  surfaces  and  curves  is  calculated : 

Ex.  1.  On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  circular  cylinder  whose 
radius  =  a,  and  whose  axis  is  horizontal,  a  heavy  homogeneous 
string  of  given  length  rests  in  a  vertical  plane :  determine  the 
tension  at  any  point  and  the  whole  pressure  on  the  cylinder. 

Let  the  section  of  the  cylinder  be  represented  in  fig.  64.     Let 

^1  and  $Q  be  the  angles  corresponding  to  the  ends  of  the  string, 

0  being  measured  from  the  horizontal  line  through  the  centre  of 

the  circle.     Let  the  place  of  ds  be  {a,  0) ;  then,  if  0o  is  the  angle 

corresponding  to  the  lower  end  of  the  string,  To  =  0 ;  and  the 

tension  at  any  point  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 

successive  elements  of  the  string  resolved  along  the  curve ;  so 

that  re 

T  =  /  ap^ffcoB0d0 

=  aptaff  {am0^sm0g) ;  (83) 

.-.     Ti  =  apco^  (sin^i— sin^o)'  (84) 

Hence  if  the  string  reaches  from  the  highest  point  to  the  hori- 

zontal  line,  ^0  =  0|  ^1=0'  ^^^  ^^®  tension  at  the  highest  point 

=  op<aff  y  but  the  weight  of  the  string  =  _ ?-— -^  =  w,  say ; 

it 

2w 


.'.       T  =  
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fio  that  if  a  weight  =  w'  is  suspended  to  the  string  at  the  lowest 
point  where  it  touches  the  cylinder, 

2w        . 

T  = hw. 

IT 

The  pressure  on  the  surface  may  thus  be  found.  It  is  due  (1)  to 
the  weight  of  the  element  of  the  string  which  corresponds  to  it, 
and  this  =  apaffsinOdO ;  (2)  to  the  tension;  let  the  tension  at 
^  =  T,  and  let  d^  subtend  an  angle  =  dO  at  the  centre  of  the 
circle ;  the  action-lines  of  t  at  both  ends  of  ds  coincide  with  the 
tangents  at  these  points,  and  r  acts  along  the  line  which  joins 
the  centre  of  the  circle  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  these  two 
tangents;  consequently 

nadO  =  2Tsm—-=zTd0:  .•.     B  =  -; 

2  a 

T 

and  we  have  r  =  -  +p<w^8ind;  (85) 

which  result  is  the  same  as  (82).     Hence 

the  whole  pressure  =  /    a^dO 

=  /    {apo)^(sin^— sindo)-l-^P«^sind}<f^ 

=  2apw^(cos^o— cos^i)— ap«^sindo i^i—Oo).  (86) 
Hence  if  the  string  reaches  from  the  highest  point  to  the  hori- 
zontal line  the  whole  pressure  =  2ap(ag\  that  is,  the  whole 
pressure  is  equal  to  twice  the  tension  at  the  highest  point. 

The  preceding  investigation  shews  that  the  part  of  the  pressure 
due  to  the  tension  varies  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  cylinder; 
and  as  the  investigation  involves  only  the  infinitesimal  angles  at 
which  two  consecutive  normals  are  inclined  to  each  other,  the 
result  is  true  for  any  cylinder  of  continuous  curvature ;  so  that, 
if  p'  is  the  radius  of  curvature, 

R  =  ^;  (87) 

P 

this  being  that  part  of  the  normal  pressure  which  is  due  to  the 
tension  of  the  string. 

Hence  also  for  a  given  pressure  the  tension  varies  inversely 
as  the  curvature  of  the  cylinder. 

Ex.  2.  If  a  string,  whose  mass  is  so  small  that  it  may  be 
neglected  in  comparison  of  the  tension  which  acts  on  it,  rests 
on  a  smooth  surface,  what  are  the  circumstances  of  pressure  and 
tension  ? 
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In  this  casej  all  the  terms  involving  a>p  are  to  be  omitted ;  so 
that  from  (73)  ^t  =  0 ;  and  t  is  constant  throughout  the  length 
of  the  string. 

Also  from  (76),  R  =  ^^  •  (88) 

P 

If  the  string  lies  in  a  plane  curve,  cos  ^  =  1  j   and  we  have,  as 

also  from  (82),  « 

'     ^'  R  =  ^.  (89) 

Let  dyjf  be  the  angle  of  contingenoe  at  the  point  (or,  y) ;  so  that 
•*•    the  whole  pressure  =  /  v>ds 

=  T(i/r,-t/ro).  (90) 

Thus  the  whole  pressure  along  the  curve  between  the  given 
limits  varies  as  the  angle  between  the  normals  at  the  ends  of  the 
curve. 

Thus,  if  over  a  smooth  horizontal  cylinder  a  fine  string  is 
suspended,  which  has  at  its  ends  weights,  each  of  which  =  w, 
and  these  hang  vertically  downwards, 

the  whole  pressure  =  irw. 

168.]  Suppose  however  the  surface  on  which  the  string  rests 
to  be  rough,  and  the  string  to  be  on  the  point  of  motion  along 
its  length,  so  that  friction  arises  from  the  roughness ;  then  this 
friction  is  a  force  which  acts  along  the  string  in  the  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  motion :  and  if  r  ^  is  the  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  a  length-element  of  the  string,  and  rds  is  the 
friction  corresponding  to  ds,  and  fi  is  the  coefficient  of  friction, 
see  Art.  118,  ¥ds=:ixJids; 

and  as  f  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  string  along  which  motion 
is  about  to  take  place,  the  components  of  f^  are 

F  dx,  F  dy,  F  dz ; 

or         fjiJidx,  fJ'^dy,  ixB.dz; 

so  that  the  equations  of  pressure  are 

rf.T-|--f  pa)Y<fe  +  fAR^^-f  R-rf«  =  0, 

d.T-^-^p^zds-i-  iindz-^ii-ds  =  0;  J 
and  from  these  equations  general  properties  may  be  deduced. 


(91) 
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.  As  the  investigation^  however^  presents  no  difficulties^  and  is 
similar  ta  those  of  the  preceding  Articles,  we  need  not  occupy 
our  space  with  it ;  and  I  will  take  a  particular  form  which  g^ves 
some  practical  results  of  considerable  interest. 

Over  the  surface  of  a  rough  circular  cylinder,  whose  axis  is 
horizontal,  a  fine  inextensible  string,  whose  mass  may  be  neg- 
lected, is  placed  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  given  forces  act  at  the 
ends  of  the  string.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  pressure 
and  tension  ? 

Let  fig.  64  represent  the  string  resting  on  the  cylinder,  of 
which  the  plane  of  the  paper  is  a  section  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder:  let  the  string  be  in  contact  with  the 
cylinder  over  an  arc  which  subtends  at  the  centre  the  angle 
ACS  =  a;  and  let  the  forces  at  the  ends  of  the  string  be  To  and 
1^;  and  these  are  also  the  tensions  at  a  and  B.  Let  AC  =  a, 
ACP  =  0,  pcq  =  dO;  then  resolving  normally  and  tangentially, 

we  have  T  =  aR;         Or  =  vds  =  ix^adO:  (92) 

.-.     —  =  fidO;  T  =  T,  ef^*,  (93) 

as  To  is  the  tension  when  ^  =  0  ;  hence  as  0  increases  in  arith- 
metical  progression,  t  increases  in  geometrical  progression.  The 
value  of  T  is  the  greatest  just  as  the  rope  begins  to  slip ;  let  T| 
be  the  value  of  t  at  b  just  as  the  slipping  begins ;  then 

Tj  =  To^***;  (94) 

so  that  if  the  force  at  b  is  less  than  the  value  of  T|  thus  de- 
termined, the  rope  will  not  move.  Thus,  if  a  rope  were  wound 
twice  round  the  cyclinder, 

Ti  =  To  €*'''; 
and  if  fi  =  4,  which  is  an  usual  value  of  fx,  we  have  approxi- 
mately Ti  =  165  To,  which  shews  how  great  is  the  force  which 
one  man  may  exert  by  merely  coiling  a  rope  round  a  post. 

T  T 

From  the  first  of  (92)  we  have  b  =  -  ==  --e*^^;  consequently 
the  normal  pressure  on  the  cylinder  =:  I  t^^  ef^dO 

=  Zi(^M«_i)^  (95) 

169.]  Ex.  1.  A  string  passes  over  three  rough  cylindrical 
horizontal  bars  which  are  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  the 
lower  two  of  which  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane;  and  at 
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the  ends  of  the  string  weights  are  suspended :  find  the  differ- 
ence between  them  just  as  motion  beg^ins  to  take  place. 

As  the  cord  is  in  contact  with  the  sur&ees  through  an  angle 

mm  Oy 

-  at  each  of  the  lower  bars^  and  through  an  angle  —  at  the 

upper  bar,  Tj  =  t,  e***.  (96) 

Ex.  2.   A  string  passes  over  a  rough  horizontal  cylinder ;  and 

two  weights  p  and  q  are  suspended  at  its  ends  so  that  p  is  just 

beginning  to  descend :  what  weight  must  be  added  to  q,  so 

that  q  may  be  beginning  to  descend  ? 

Let  q^  be  the  additional  weight  required ;  then  we  have 
p  =:  q^***,  n+qT  =z  ve*^' ; 

Ex.  8.  A  heavy  uniform  chain  is  hung  over  a  rough  hori- 
zontal cylinder;  how  much  lower  will  one  end  of  the  chain  be 
than  the  other,  just  when  the  chain  b^^  to  move  ? 

Let  c  be  the  length  of  chain  which  hangs  down  on  one  side, 
and  c^x  the  length  of  that  which  hangs  on  the  other,  just  when 
the  chain  begins  to  move,  so  that  the  pressures  at  the  ends  of 
the  horizontal  diameters  are  ctapg  and  {C'^x)iapg  respectively : 
then,  taking  account  of  the  weight  of  the  chain,  and  resolving 
tangentially  and  normally,  we  have 

dr  :=  p<agdy-^lxRds;  (97) 

T 

R  =  - -f  pw^sind;  (98) 

.•.     dr—ixTdO  =  p<i>ga do  {cos  $-]-fi  Bin  6);  (99) 

and  integrating,  and  introducing  the  values  at  the  given  limits, 
we  have  o  ua 

M  + 1 
If  (?  =  0,  no  string  hangs  on  one  side  of  the  cylinder ;  and  x 
then  determines  the  force  which  must  be  applied  at  the  other 
end  to  make  the  string  move  round  the  cylinder. 


Section  2. — TAe  equilibrium  of  elastic  strings. 

170.]  Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  constitution  of  bodies  is 
doubtless  very  imperfect ;  but  so  far  as  it  g^es,  there  is  no  ma- 
terial substance  in  nature,  the  relative  positions  of  the  particles 
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of  which  are  not  changed  when  the  matter  is  acted  on  by  ex- 
ternal pressures :  if  a  force  acts  on  a  body  at  a  certain  point> 
and  in  the  way  of  pressure  against  it^  the  particles  of  the  body 
at^  or  about  the  point  of  application^  approach  to  each  other ; 
and  if  the  force  is  a  pulling  force,  the  distances  between  the 
constituent  molecules  of  the  body,  at  and  about  the  point  of 
application,  are  increased.  It  seems  indeed  that  a  body  is  made 
up  of  a  system  of  molecules,  infinitesimal  in  volume,  and  at  an 
infinitesimal  distance  apart,  and  that  these  are  held  in  a  state 
of  relative  rest  by  forces  acting  reciprocally  from  one  to  another; 
and  that  these  forces  are  Amotions  of  the  distances  between  the 
molecules ;  and  that  when  an  external  force  acts  on  the  system^ 
the  molecules  are  either  separated  farther  from,  or  are  brought 
nearer  to,  each  other,  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  force; 
so  that  either  a  compression  or  a  dilatation  of  the  system  takes 
place ;  all  bodies,  that  is,  are  compressible  and  extensible  to  a 
certain  degree :  the  relative  position  of  the  molecules  is  not  the 
same  when  the  body  is  free  from,  and  when  it  is  subject  to^ 
external  pressures.  Into  the  particular  mode  of  action  of  such 
forces  on  the  constitution  of  a  body,  or  the  change  of  molecular 
action  of  the  internal  forces  under  the  influence  of  such  external 
force,  I  shall  enter  only  briefly,  and  generally,  and  reserve  the 
special  study  of  the  subject  to  a  subsequent  portion  of  this 
course,  where  I  hope  fully  to  enter  into  it;  and  also  now  we 
have  not  data  sufficient  for  the  full  eiplution  of  the  problem. 
But  I  would  observe,  that  our  previous  results  of  forces  acting 
on  rigid  bodies,  that  is,  on  bodies  the  constituent  molecules 
of  which  are  in  a  state  of  relative  rest,  are  not  hereby  falaified, 
because  the  molecules  of  the  body  though  disturbed  at  first 
are  ultimately  in  relative  rest.  It  is  the  amount  of  this  dis- 
turbance which  we  shall  generally  calculate:  and  upon  the 
h3rpothesis  of  the  truth  of  certain  laws,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  empirical,  and  will  not  be  deduced  from  more  remote  prin- 
ciples of  the  structural  constitution  of  bodies. 

The  disturbances  or  displacements  which  the  molecules  un- 
dergo are  of  three  kinds  :  there  may  be  (1)  a  longitudinal  com- 
pression or  dilatation ;  I  shall  calculate  the  efiects  of  this  on  a 
bar  or  a  string  :  (2)  a  flexure  or  a  bending,  as  of  a  thin  flexible 
membrane,  or  plate  or  spring ;  this  I  shall  also  consider :  (3)  a 
twisting  or  a  torsion,  as  of  a  twisted  bar.  Now  in  all  these, 
as  in  all  similar  displacements,  one   result   is  the  same;   no 

H  h  2 
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disturbance  or  disarrangement^  at  least  within  certain  limits^ 
takes  place^  unless  there  is  also  called  into  action  a  force  of 
restitution,  whereby  the  body  tends  to  recover  its  former  state ; 
the  molecular  forces  are  such  that,  so  long  as  temperature,  &c., 
remain  the  same,  they  tend  to  bring  the  body  back  again  into 
that  state  which  it  had  before  the  disturbance  due  to  the  external 
force :  this  energy  of  restitution  is  called  Elasticity  ;  ''  La  force 
elastique/'  says  lyAlembert,  ''est  une  propri^t^  ou  puissance 
des  corps,  au  moyen  de  laquelle  ils  se  r^tablissent  dans  la  figure 
et  r^tendue,  qu'une  cause  ext^rieure  leur  avait  fait  perdre/' 
Thus  elasticity  in  the  first  of  the  three  cases  mentioned  above, 
is  the  tendency  which  a  stretched  string  has  to  return  to  its 
former  and  unstretched  length :  in  the  second  case  it  is  the  force 
of  a  spring,  as  that  of  a  coil  which  is  the  motive  power  of  a 
watch :  in  the  third  case  it  is  tlie  force  of  return  which  a  twisted 
wire  exhibits,  as  in  Coulomb's  Torsion  Balance,  or  in  Cavendish's 
eiq>eriment  with  leaden  balls.  Let  this  term  then  be  plainly 
distinguished  from  expansibiUty,  extensibility,  compressibility, 
and  so  on :  it  is  consequent  upon  these  last,  but  expresses  a  pro- 
perty quite  distinct  from  them ;  and  the  greater  or  less  perfect- 
ness  of  elasticity  of  a  given  substance  depends  on  the  degree  with 
which  it  recovers  the  state,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  its  mole- 
cules, whence  it  has  been  displaced :  if  the  state  is  altogether 
recovered,  elasticity  is  perfect :  if  the  body  remains  in  the  state 
into  which  it  has  been  put  by  the  disturbing  force,  it  is  said  to 
be  wholly  inelastic :  neither  of  these  conditions  is  ever  fully 
satisfied  in  nature.  Thus  much  as  to  elasticity  is  sufiicient  for 
our  present  purpose. 

171.3  I  will  in  the  first  place  take  the  most  simple  case  of  an 
extensible  string,  which  is  stretched  by  the  action  of  certain 
forces  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

The  law  to  which  the  extension  is  subject,  and  which  is  com- 
monly called  Hooke's  law,  is.  The  extension  is  as  the  tension : 
that  is,  the  length  added  to  an  extensible  string  by  means  of  a 
stretching  force  varies  as  the  force.  Also  the  same  law  may 
be  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  compression,  that  is,  the  com- 
pression varies  as  the  compressing  force.  Suppose  the  length 
of  an  extensible  string  of  an  unit-length,  and  the  area  of  whose 
transverse  section  is  an  unit-area,  to  be  by  the  action  of  an  iinit- 
force  increased  by  a  length  e,  so  that  1  becomes  1  4-  ^ ;  then,  by 
reason  of  the  preceding  law,  under  the  action  of  a  force  t,  the 
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length  is  increased  by  er,  so  tbat  1  becomes  1  +«T;  and  there- 
fore^ the  circumstances  as  to  thickness,  density,  &c.,  of  the  string 
being  the  same  throughout,  the  length  of  a  string  of  length  a 
becomesa(l +^t)  j  e  is  called  tie  coefficient  of  elasticity.  Kthe 
stretching  force  is  not  the  same  throughout  the  length  of  the 
string,  this  formula  is  inapplicable  as  it  stands;  but  we  may 
resolve  the  string  into  infinitesimal  parts,  and  apply  the  law  to 
each  of  these. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  express  e  in  another  form.  Let 
a'  be  the  length  of  a  when  stretched  by  the  constant  force  T 

throughout ;  so  that 

a'  =  a(l-f^T);  (101) 

and  let  £  be  the  value  of  t,  when  a  is  stretched  so  that  its 
length  is  doubled : 

then         2a  z=  a{l+eE);  .-.     «=-;  (102) 

-£ 

and  (101)  becomes  a'=a(l-f-):  (103) 

£  is  called  lAe  tnodulus  of  elasticity. 

172.3  -^^-  ^'  -^  heavy  extensible  string  of  constant  thickness 
and  density  is  suspended  by  one  end,  and  hangs  vertically ;  it  is 
required  to  find  the  length  of  it  thus  stretched. 

Let  o,  fig.  68,  be  the  end  by  which  it  is  suspended :  a  =  the 
length  of  it  when  unstretched :  oa  =  fl^=  the  length  when 
stretxilied  :  p=the  density  :  «=the  area  of  a  transverse  section: 
g  =  earth's  attraction  on  an  unit-mass  :  o  p  =  a<,  p  Q  =  dx'i  and 
suppose  ar  to  be  the  distance  of  p  from  o,  when  the  string  is  not 
stretched :  then  the  weight  of  pa  =  pgcu^a—w):  and  this  is  the 
stretching  force  on  pq:  therefore 

dx'=  ^a?  { 1  -f  epff<a  (a—x)}; 

a  ra 

.-.     [xH  =/    {1  -i  epg(a{a—x)}dx; 

epg<aa* 

a  ^=.  a  A — -^ 

^        2 

r         epgida\ 

If  w  is  the  weight  of  the  chain,  w  =  ptaga,  and  if  e  is  the 
modulus  of  elasticity. 
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If  the  whole  weight  of  the  string  had  been  collected  at  the 
lowest  pointy  then 

and  therefore  by  its  own  weight  the  string  is  stretched  only  half 
as  much  as  it  would  be^  if  that  weight  were  collected  at  its  lowest 
point. 

If  p  or  0)  varies  j  the  corresponding  alteration  most  be  made  in 
the  preceding  integraL 

Ex.  2.  A  heavy  extensible  string  of  constant  thickness  and 
density  is  suspended  by  one  end^  and  hangs  vertically;  at  a 
given  point  in  it  a  weight  is  fixed :  it  is  required  to  find  the 
length  of  the  string  thus  stretched. 

Let  o  be  the  end  by  which  it  is  suspended :  let  a  be  the  point 
at  which  the  weighty  say  w^  is  placed,  oa  =  a,  ab  =  b,  a  and  i 
referring  to  the  string  unstretched :  then,  using  the  same  symbols 
as  in  the  preceding  example,  we  have 

Ex.  3,  Two  weights  p  and  Q  resting  on  two  inclined  planes, 
fig.  69,  are  connected  by  an  elastic  string  pq;  it  is  required  to 
find  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

Let  CP  =  ar,  CQ  =  y ;  let  the  inclinations  to  the  horizon  of  ca, 
CB,  PQ  be  tt,  )3,  d  ;  let  the  tension  of  pq  =  t,  and  the  unstretched 
length  =  a:  .^     pq  =  a  {1 -4-<?t}. 

Then  resolving  along  the  planes,  and  eliminating  t,  we  have 

,      ^        Q8in)9cosa— Psinacos^ 

tan  d  =    , r  . .  — r > 

(p  i-  Q)  sm  a  sm  /3 

r ,        tf  p  sin  a   *) 
PQ  =  «<  1  + — V. 

^  t         cos  (^  +  a)  J 

Ex.  4.  A  heavy  string  whose  density  varies  as  the  distance 
from  one  end  is  suspended  by  that  end  and  stretched  by  its  own 
weight :  find  the  extension. 

Employing  the  same  notation  as  before,  and  replacing  p  by  Jbc, 
see  fig.  68, 

ktAgxdx  =  — ^(a«— a?'); 
and  this  is  the  stretching  weight  of  dx ; 
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If  w  is  the  weight  of  the  strings 

w  =  /  k<dgxdx 


'0 

kfdga* 


Ex.  5.  A  heavy  elastic  ring  is  placed  round  a  smooth  vertical 
cone,  and  descends  by  its  own  weight ;  it  is  required  to  find  the 
position  of  equilibrium. 

Consider  the  cone  to  be  the  limiting  form  of  a  regular  pyramid 
of  n  sides,  of  which  two  adjacent  ones  are  the  triangles  afq,  aqr 
in  fig.  70  :  and  let  pq  and  qb  be  two  adjoining  elements  of  the 
string  which  rest  on  these  sides :  let  the  triangles  Apq  and  aqr 
be  bisected  by  the  lines  Kp  and  Lq  drawn  to  the  middle  points  of 
their  bases ;  and  so  that  the  string  contained  between  p  and  q 
is  the  «th  part  of  the  whole  ring.  Let  w  =  the  weight  of  the 
ring,  a  =  the  radius  of  it  unstretched ;  r  =  the  radius  of  it 

stretched ;  2a  =  the  vertical  angle  of  the  cone ;  then  the  weight 

w  w 

o{  pqg  =  — ,  and  this  resolved  alon&r  aq  =  —  coso:  now  the 
^        n  °  n 

other  forces  acting  on  pqq  are  the  two  tensions  along  pq,  and 
qq,  and  these  are  equal  to  each  other  and  to  t  (say) ;  let  aqp  s 
AQR  =  p ;   and  resolving  along  aq,  we  have 

w 

—  cos  a  =  2TC0Si3; 

n 

now     2  wr  =  2  Tra  { 1  +  ^t}  ; 

(         ^w   cosa) 
(         2n  cos)3  ) 

but  C08i3  =  ^— ^  = smo; 

AQ  »0Q 

(         ^wcoto) 
and  this  determines  the  position  of  the  ring. 
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178.]  The  last  example  of  the  preceding  Article  differs  from 
the  othorii  in  that  the  strings  by  reason  of  its  increased  length, 
also  undergoes  a  change  of  curvatare;  and  this  change  of  form 
is  doubtless  to  a  certain  extent  resisted,  or  favoured^  as  the  case 
may  lie,  by  the  elastic  forces  of  the  matter  of  the  string :  that 
iS|  l)y  those  forces  of  elasticity  which  affect  the  curvature  of  the 
string.  And  of  these  forces  no  account  has  been. taken;  the 
ring  is  supposed  to  be  i)erfectly  flexible,  and  yet  extensible. 

Wt»  mny  howover  (H)nsideri  in  a  more  general  form^  the  curve 
whioh  is  takon  by  a  stringi  perfectly  flexible,  and  extensible 
aCKHinUug  U>  HiH^kt^V  LaW|  under  the  action  of  given  forces. 

liiit  4/  b^  a  biigth-element  of  the  curve  before  it  is  stretched^ 
aiul  <A»  Ui0  iHMrrtmiH^udii^  length^element  in  its  stretched  state : 
IhiMii  if  t  is  th0  U^usion^ 

«fe«d/(l-|tfT)j  (104) 

aliKi  li»(  th^  thickness  and  density  of  the  curve  when  stretched 
W  ih^  sain^  throughout  the  length ;  this  supposition  is  of  course 
in  ap|vliiH^tions  generally  only  approximately  true  ;  and  let  x^  y^  z 
W  the  impressed  forces  acting  on  an  unit-mass  of  the  string 
beibre  it  is  stretched ;  then  the  equations  (12)^  Art.  152,  become 


dz 
/)«zrf^  +  (l  -f  ^T)rf.T-T-  =  0; 


(105) 


(Vom  which  the  general  properties  of  the  curve  are  to  be  deduced, 
und  the  properties  of  any  particular  curve  when  the  impressed 
forces  are  given. 

Let  *  bo  equicrescent ;  then,  expanding  the  last  terms  of  each 
of  the  equations  (105),  and  multiplying  the  equations  severally 
by  fh,  r/y,  dz,  and  adding,  we  have 

po)  {\dx-\  Yrfy-|-zrf^}  +  (l  -\  eT)dT  =  0.  (106) 

d^ 
And  from  (104),  edr  =  d.  , , ; 

e     J  t  II        \   <h    .  ds 

.',     p(»i{xdx-{-Y  dy-j-'/sdz]  -j-  ^  -^^/.--=:0; 

.-.     p(a{\dx-{-\d^  \  Y.dz]   f  2^ff*{^^=  ^;  (107) 
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whence  by  integ^tion  -j-^^  and  thence  the  extension  of  the 

strings  may  be  determined. 

174.3  Suppose  however  the  string  to  be  heavy,  and  gravity 
to  be  the  sole  acting  force :  the  string-curve  will  manifestly  be 
wholly  in  one  vertical  plane.  Let  the  plane  be  that  of  {x,  y),  and 
let  the  axes  of  x  and  y  be  respectively  horizontal  and  vertical : 
and  let  the  curve  be  above  the  axis  of  x :  then 

X  =  z  =  0,        Y  =  — ^ ; 

therefore  from  the  first  of  (105), 

rf.T$  =  0;  (108) 

and  therefore  the  horizontal  tension  is  constant  throughout  the 
curve :  let  it  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  string  of  length  c,  the 
thickness  and  density  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
string-curve  :  then  integrating  (108)  we  have 

dx 
T^=pa)(?^.  (109) 

Again,  from  the  second  of  (105), 

p<Agds  =  (1  +eT)rf,T^; 

.-,     ds  =z  c(l'\-ep(ocff-^)d.-^'  (110) 

To  integrate  this,  let  -^  ==  tan  r ;  therefore 

ds  =  (;(l+^pw(;^secr)e/.tanr;  (HI) 

^  =  ^cosr  =  ^(cosr-h^p<i>(;^)(/.tanr,  )  /iio\ 

dfy  r=  £Kf  sinr  =  c(sinr  +  «pa)C^tanr)^.tanr;)  ^       ' 

and  integrating, 

X  =z  c  jlogtan(^  -I-  -)+tfp«(?^tanr  >,  (113) 

y  =  e  |8ecr+  ^^(tanr)*  j,  (114) 

the  limits  of  integpration  being  such  that  x  =i  0,  y  =  c,  when 
r  =  0 ;  so  that  the  axis  of  x  is  the  directrix  of  the  curve,  and  at 
a  distance  c  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve ;  and  the  axis 
of  y  passes  through  the  lowest  point.  Also  from  (111)  and 
(109)  we  have, 

PRICE,  VOL.  III.  I  i 
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#  =  <r|taiir-h^^^(taiir8ecr+log(tjuir-h8ecr))L      (115) 

T  =  pme^secT.  (US) 

If  r  18  eliminated  bj  means  of  (1 13)  aad  (1 14),  the  reuniting 
equation  is  that  of  the  string-cimre :  the  expression  howerer  is 
80  compficated  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  write  it  at  loigth. 
Bot  in  the  case  wherein  e  is  small,  and  the  seccmd  and  hi^ier 
powers  of  it  may  be  neglected  without  appreciable  enor,  firom 
(113)  we  haTC, 


sinr  =    . 


and  therefore  firom  (114), 

,  =  I  \he^+  !?^(^-_.-7y|.  (1,7) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  catenary  of  dight  extensibiKtj. 
Also  to  determine  the  increase  of  the  length  of  the  arc,  in  this 
ease  we  haTC  firom  (104), 

therefore  from  (116),  and  neglecting  terms  in  (114)  involving  e, 

rf/=  ds^ept^e^  sec  rds 

d4~-d/=  epmgyds^ 

.'.     s—/^  epmgjjds.  (118) 

Now  if  ^  is  the  distance  firom  the  directrix  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  arc  i, 

ys  =Jjds; 

that  is,  the  increase  of  the  are  #  due  to  the  tension  varies  as  the 
distance  from  the  directrix  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  arc. 


Section  3. — The  equilibrium  of  tie  elastic  platt^  or  9pr\ng9, 

175.]  In  this  section  I  propose  to  take  only  a  few  oases  of  a 
simple  character,  and  to  select  those  which  not  only  exempliiy 
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the  general  mode  of  investigating  problems  of  elastic  plates^  but 
are  also  useful  as  establishing  the  principles  on  which  the  strength 
of  materials  is  estimated  by  civil  engineers.  And  oa  the  first 
example  I  will  consider  the  effects  of  forces  applied  to  the 
bending  of  a  flexible  and  elastic  thin  plate  whose  bounding 
outline  in  its  plane  and  original  form  is  a  rectangle. 

Imagine  a  rectangular  plate  of  an  uniform  elastic  action  and 
of  constant  density^  of  a  finite  length  and  breadth^  a  and  6; 
and  of  infinitesimal  thickness  2r,  which  however  is  such  as  to 
develop  forces  of  elasticity  when  the  lamina  is  bent  in  the 
direction  of  its  length  by  the  action  of  certain  external  forces. 
Also  imagine  the  plate  to  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  rods,  aU 
of  which  are  parallel  to  the  length  a  of  the  plate,  and  are  of  in- 
finitesimal depth  dz ;  so  that  of  each  of  these  the  thickness  is 
2r  and  the  length  is  a.  When  the  flexure  takes  place  each  of 
these  rods  may  undergo  three  different  kinds  of  change :  (1)  the 
length  may  be  contracted  or  increased ;  (2)  the  absolute  curva- 
.  ture  may  be  altered ;  (3)  one  element  of  a  rod  may  be  twisted 
upon  the  consecutive  element  of  the  same  rod:  the  first  two 
effects  I  shall  consider :  the  latter  will  not  enter  into  the  inves- 
tigation, as  the  material  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  non-crystalline 
texture,  and,  as  such,  to  be  incapable  of  developing  forces  which 
would  cause  the  twisting. 

Suppose  the  rectangular  plate,  fig.  73,  to  be  that  whose  length 
is  a  and  breadth  is  b ;  and  suppose  it  to  be  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  and  in  its  original  unbent  form  to  pierce  the 
plane  of  the  paper  along  the  axis  of  x :  also  suppose  it  to  be 
fixed  throughout  its  breadth  at  the  extremity  passing  through  o, 
so  that  when  the  plate  is  bent,  that  end  of  it  which  is  inter- 
sected by  the  plane  of  the  paper  at  o  may  be  unchanged  as  to 
position;  and  suppose  the  end  of  the  plate  at  A  to  be  stiff 
throughout  its  breadth,  so  that  the  plate  may  be  bent  by  a 
single  force  applied  at  that  extremity;  and  thus  that  its  sur- 
faces, which  were  originally  plane  and  parallel  and  at  a  distance 
2  r  apart,  may  be  the  two  surfaces  of  a  cylinder  :  and  thus  all  the 
rods,  into  which  we  have  imagined  the  plate  to  be  divided,  will 
be  rods,  equal  and  similarly  bent,  of  the  form  delineated  in  the 
figure ;  and  where  x  and  Y  are  the  pressures  parallel  to  the  axes, 
applied  at  the  extremity  a  and  causing  the  flexure  of  the  plate. 

Let  us  consider  the  bent  rod  of  infinitesimal  depth  dz,  and 
whose  under-surface  in  the  figure  is  gab  ;  and  let  us  assume  that 

I  i  a 
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the  molecules^  which  in  the  bent  state  are  along  the  normal  com- 
mon to  both  surfiEU^eSj  were  originally  in  a  line  normal  to  the 
two  plane  faces;  so  that  np'Vis  the  common  normal  to  the  two 
carves  op'  and  bf^';  let  another  consecutive  normal  be  drawn  to 
these  curves^  and  let  it  meet  the  former  normal  in  n^  so  that  n 
is  the  centre  of  curvature.  Again^  let  the  rod  be  resolved  into 
other  smaller  rods  or  fibres^  the  depth  of  each  of  which  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  rod,  and  the  sum  of  the  several  breadths  of 
which  is  2r :  then  each  of  those  contained  within  the  space 
p'Q'q'V  is  of  course  parallel  to  pV  and  to  p"q'';  and  of  liese 
let  us  consider  pq.  n  is  the  common  centre  of  curvature  of  all : 
let  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  that  one  which  is  equally 
distant  from  p'  and  P^^  and  which  I  shall  call  tke  mean  fibre ; 
and  let  a  be  the  length  of  this  mean  fibre  contained  between 
p^p^'  and  qV^  and  let  the  angle  at  n  =  ^^ ;  so  that 

a  =  pdyjf.  (119) 

Let  </  be  the  length  of  vq^  and  let  pq  be  at  a  distance  u  from 
the  mean  fibre,  .^     <r'=:  (p-|.«)rf^;  (120) 

u  being  positive  or  negative  according  as  pq  is  nearer  to  or 
farther  from  the  convex  side  of  the  plate  than  the  mean  fibre, 
and  the  limits  of  u  being  t  and  —  t. 

Now  in  the  process  of  bending,  the  fibres  on  the  side  towards 
the  convexity  of  the  bent  plate  will  undergo  dilatation,  and 
those  towards  the  concavity  will  undergo  contraction.  For 
assuming  the  coefficients  of  dilatation  (or  contraction,  as  the 
case  may  be,)  to  be  different  for  different  fibres,  if  «  is  the  ori- 
ginal length  of  the  fibre  contained  between  pV  and  q'q'',  we 
have  by  Hooke's  law, 

a  =  s{l+€),         a'=*(14-eO,  (121) 

and  which  correspond  to  dilatation  or  contraction  according  as 
€  is  positive  or  negative.    Therefore  from  the  last  three  equations 

1+^  _  P  +  «. 

whence,  as  e  and  e'  are  infinitesimal, 

(?'=(?+-•  (122) 

P 

Whence  it  appears  that  if  the  length  of  the  mean  fibre  is  not 
changed,  that  is,  i{  e=  0,  then  e^  and  u  have  the  same  sign ;  and 
therefore  the  fibres  undergo  dilatation  or  contraction  according 
as  they  are  on  the  side  towards  p'q'  or  p"q"  ;  and  in  either  case 
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the  change  of  length  is  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the 
mean  fibre. 

176.3  And  imagining  the  bent  lamina  to  be  in  a  rigid  state 
under  the  action  of  the  several  forces^  let  us  investigate  the 
elastic  forces  which  act  on  the  part  aq'q''  by  means  of  the  sec- 
tion q"qq'.  Now  as  any  fibre  pq  has  undergone  expansion  or 
contraction^  so  does  it  tend  to  contract  or  expand ;  let  us  sup- 
pose that  this  elastic  force^  corresponding  to  an  unit  of  surface^ 
varies  as  the  extent  of  displacement ;  that  is^  as  the  coefficient 
of  elasticity ;  so  that  the  force  acting  on  an  unit  of  surface 
=  hf\  and  let  us  suppose  the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  be, 
with  the  exception  of  a  variation  infinitesimal  in  comparison 
with  the  thickness,  the  same  as  before  the  flexure,  so  that  its 
thickness  is  2r;  and  its  depth  is  dz\  then  if  t  =  the  whole 
force,  and  this  acts  in  a  line  normal  to  Q^^QQ^ 

T  =  ri/dzdu;  (123) 

and  if  we  replace  ^  by  its  value  from  (122),  and  integrate, 

T  =  2ieTdz.  (124) 

Also  let  L  be  the  moment  of  these  elastic  forces  about  an  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  and  passing  through 
the  mean  fibre;  then 

i^dzudu 


=z  idzj    (c+-)wrfif 


=  1^1!^.  (126) 

3p 

Hence  it  appears  (1)  that  t  varies  as  the  contraction  or  expan- 
sion of  the  mean  fibre,  and  is  independent  of  its  curvature; 
(2)  that  L  is  independent  of  the  extension,  and  varies  directly 
as  the  curvature  of  the  mean  fibre  ;  (3)  that  t  varies  directly  as 
the  thickness,  and  l  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  thickness. 

Also  when  the  length  of  the  mean  fibre  is  not  changed  by  the 
bending,  ^  =  0,  t  =  0,  and  l  remains  the  same. 

And  because  similar  results  are  true  for  each  rod  into  which 
the  plate  is  divided,  so  for  a  section  parallel  to  the  side  whose 
length  is  6  and  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  plate, 

T  =  2bieT,         L=^^;  (126) 

3p 
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and  if  w  is  the  area  of  the  section^  »  =  2dr ;  therefore 

T  =  ^tf»,  L  =  ~- —  • 

177.]  The  preceding  investigations  ako  enable  us  to  find  the 
equation  to  the  curves  which  the  fibres  take.  Since  the  force 
T  acts  on  the  element  p'qV'p''  a*  the  side  qV'*  an  equal  and 
opposite  force  acts  on  the  side  pV^  because  the  mass-element  is 
at  rest,  and  no  other  force  acts.  And  as  the  same  result  is  true 
for  all  the  elements  of  the  lamina,  t  is  constant  throughout, 
and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  parts  of  x  and  y  which  are  normal 
to  the  end  of  the  plate  at  a  ;  e  ia  also  constant,  and  by  virtue  of 
equation  (124)  is  proportional  to  this  force,  and  is  positive  or 
n^;ative  according  as  the  impressed  forces  act  to  dilate  or 
contract  the  mean  fibre. 

Let  (x^,  jfo)  be  the  point  a  at  which  is  applied  the  force  which 
causes  the  bending  of  the  plate ;  let  x  and  y  be  the  axial  com- 
ponents of  this  force ;  then  these  forces,  together  with  those 
applied  on  that  section  of  the  plate  whose  intersection  with  the 
plane  of  the  paper  is  Q'Q'^  keep  in  equilibrium  the  part  of  the 
plate  between  a  and  q'q".  Now  if  (ar,y)  is  the  point  p,  x  and  y 
will  also,  neglecting  infinitesimalB,  be  the  coordinates  to  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  mean  fibre  and  q'q'';  and  therefore, 
taking  moments  about  that  point,  we  have 

L4-x(yo-y)-Y(:ro-^)  =  0;  (127) 

and  substituting  for  l  from  (126),  and  replacing  p  by  its  equiva- 
lent expression,  we  have  for  the  diflerential  equation  of  the  curve, 

-l-^+{^0'.-J')-^(^.-^)}{l+(i)J  =0;    028) 

the  integral  of  which  will  contain  two  arbitrary  constants  :  and 

these  will  be  determined  by  the  condition  that  -^-   =  0,  when 

X  =  y  =  0,  and  by  the  length  of  the  curve  between  the  origin 
and  {x^,  yo)  which  is  given. 

If  the  lamina  is  not  fixed  at  o,  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  resultant  of  x  and  y  must  be  supplied  at  it. 

178.]  Let  us  consider  the  two  particular  cases  of  (128),  in 
which  the  forces  act,  (1)  wholly  perpendicular  to,  (2)  along,  the 
plate  in  its  original  unbent  state.  In  the  first  case  x  =  0 ;  so 
that  (128)  becomes 

2ibT*  d^y         ,  ^r         dy^.^  ,,„^, 

-3-^-^(*»-^K»  +  ir)  =  o-  029) 
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therefore  integrating^  and  observing  that  at  the  inferior  limits 

^  =  0,when^  =  0,        . 

dx 

2.|=(2:r.^-*.)(l+|;)*;  (130) 

.-.     d^  =  ^^ — i ; 

,  2c  dx 

d*  = 


{4c«— (2aroa?— ar«)«}*' 

neither  of  which  expressions  can  be  integ^ted  further. 

If  however  the  elastic  force  of  the  Umina  is  very  great  com- 
pared with  the  deflecting  force  the  bending  is  slight,  and  thus 

dy   . 

^  IS  very  small  throughout,  and  neglecting  the  second  and 

higher  powers  of  it  we  have  from  (130), 

2cdy  =  {2x9X—x*)dx, 

.-.     6cy  =  Sx^x^—x*;  (131) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  curve  taken  by  the  lamina :  that  is, 
the  lamina  is  bent  into  a  cylindrical  surface,  the  trace  of  which 
on  the  plane  of  (x,  y)  is  given  by  (131).     This  equation  however 

expresses  the  form  of  the  lamina  only  as  long  as  ^-  is  small. 

Let  y  be  replaced  by  ^o  in  (1 3 1) ;  then 

^  3c 

and  therefore  replacing  c  by  its  equivalent, 

that  is,  the  distance  through  which  the  end  of  the  lamina  has 
been  moved  varies  as  the  deflecting  force,  as  the  cube  of  the 
length  (approximately),  inversely  as  the  breadth  of  the  plate, 
and  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  thickness. 

179.]  Another  form  of  the  problem  of  the  preceding  Article 
is  that  of  a  heavy  thin  flexible  rectangular  plate  fixed  to  a 
horizontal  edge  along  one  of  its  edges,  which  is  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  is  then  bent  by  its  own  weight. 

Let  a  be  the  length  of  the  plate,  h  its  breadth,  and  2r  its 
thickness ;  and  let  it  be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the 
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side  2r  vertical :  then  as  the  deflexion  is  very  small^  we  may,  in 

equation  (127),  consider  or.  =  a,  x  =  0,  and  ^  to  be  very  small, 

SO  that  its  second  and  higher  powers  may  be  neglected.    Taking 
the  moments  of  the  section  q'q'^  in  fig.  73, 

2*ir»  d^y 
'  -       3       rfr- ' 
and  88  the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  plate  which  lies  beyond 
<l'q,"  is  in  equilibrium  with  this  force  of  elasticity,  we  have, 

becanse  ^=0^  when  ^  =  0 ;  therefore 

and  therefore  the  whole  deflexion  at  the  extremity  is 

that  is,  the  deflexion  of  the  extremity  of  the  plate  varies  as  the 
fourth  power  of  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  4epth  of  the  beam. 

I8O.3  Let  us  now  take  the  second  case  of  Art.  180  ;  viz.  that 
in  which  y  =  0 ;  and  let  us  suppose  x  to  act,  like  a  crushing 
pressure,  towards  o  :  then  if  the  lamina  under  the  action  of  such 
a  force  is  bent  at  all,  its  deflexion  from  a  straight  line  is  very 

slight,  and  thus  ~-  is  very  small :   I  shall  neglect  therefore  the 

second  and  higher  powers  of  it ;  also  y©  =  0,  since  the  force  x 
acts  still  along  the  axis  of  a;:  therefore  (128)  becomes 

and  if  we  put  ^^  =  ^''  (^3^) 

we  have  -^^  +<?V  =  ^  5 

and  supposing  the  end  of  the  plate  to  press  against  a  rough 
fixed  plane  at  o,  but  not  to  be  fixed  as  heretofore,  we  have 

dy^ 

^+c»(y«-a«)  =  0;  (135) 
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BO  that  -f-ziz  ca,  when  v  =  0,  and  where  a  is  undetermined : 

and  integrating  again, 

y  :=z  aemcx,  (136) 

because  y  =  0^  when  a;  =  0.  The  plate  therefore  takes  a  corru- 
gated form,  the  section  of  which,  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  it, 
and  parallel  to  its  length,  is  the  curve  of  sines.  And  firom  (136) 
a  is  the  greatest  amplitude  of  this  curve,  and  therefore  is  very 
small  in  comparison  of  the  length  of  the  curve,  because  the  de- 
flection of  the  plate  from  a  plane  is  supposed  to  be  very  smaU. 

K  a  =  0,  the  plate  will  continue  plane,  and  its  length  will, 
by   reason   of  Art.  173,   be   slightly  diminished,   and  become 

a(l  —  ^^T-)  •     If  a  is  not  equal  to  zero,  the  plate,  which  is  like 

a  rectangular  piece  of  watch-spring,  takes  the  corrugated  form, 
and  the  number  of  undulations  on  the  cylindrical  surface  will 
depend  on  c,  let  h  be  the  distance  oa,  then  since  y  =  0,  when 
X  =r  A,  c  and  A  must  be  related  by  the  equation,  cA  =  iri,  where 
i  is  any  whole  number ; 

.*.    y  z=:  aein-^x;  (137) 

fiA 
and  therefore  also  y  =  0,  when  ar  =  -r- ,  where  n  is  any  number 

from  0  up  to  i,  so  that  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  o(  x  in  »4- 1 
points,  and  therefore  the  surface  has  i  elevations  or  depressions. 
Also,  if  /  is  the  length  of  the  curve, 

and  omitting  the  fourth  and  higher  powers  of  a,  we  have 

^=^-h-^^;  (139) 

.  =  ijji-.j*;  ,u., 

whereby  a  is  given  in  terms  of  A  and  I. 

181.]  The  greatest  value  of  the  compressing  force  x  which 
can  be  applied  at  the  end  of  a  spring,  and  not  bend  it,  is  called 
lAe  vertkal  strength  of  the  spring ;  in  this  case  I  ^  A,  i  =  1  : 
therefore  from  (134), 

X  = =  z —  : 

3  3/«      ' 
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and  using  for  /  its  approximate  value  a, 

*  =  -T^'  (141) 

io  that,  other  incidents  being  the  same,  the  vertical  strength  of 
the  spring  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length. 

Hereby  also  are  we  enabled  to  calculate  the  greatest  weight 
that  a  vertical  pillar  of  a  given  form  and  height  can  bear  with- 
out being  bent  by  the  weight. 

Suppose  the  pillar  to  be  of  a  height  k  and  its  transverse  sec- 
tion to  be  rectangular,  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  being  a  and  b ; 
then  the  greatest  weight  which  it  will  bear,  without  being  bent 
perpendicularly  to  the  side  b,  is 

12A>    ' 
and,  without  being  bent  perpendicularly  to  the  side  a,   the 
greatest  weight  is  >t^«  a*  b 

and  if  the  transverse  section  is  a  square,  a  =:  d,  and  the  strength 
of  the  beam  perpendicularly  to  either  of  the  sides  is 

^>  (142) 

12^>  ^        ' 

and  varies  therefore  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  side. 

Suppose  a  transverse  section  to  be  square  and  to  be  hollow, 
so  that  the  side  of  the  external  square  is  a  and  of  the  internal* 
square  b ;  then 

the  vertical  strength  of  the  beam  =  — -— .^ — ^  • 

182.]  We  may  also  approximately  investigate  the  vertical 
strength  of  beams,  the  transverse  sections  of  which  are  of  forms 
other  than  rectangles ;  and  let  us  assume,  as  the  most  probable 
hypothesis,  that  the  mean  fibre  is  that  which  passes  through  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  all  similar  transverse  sections  ;  then  l  must 
be  calculated  in  each  case,  as  in  Art.  176,  so  that  we  may  sub- 
stitute in  equation  (127) ;  let  f  and  ly  be  the  coordinates  to  any 
element  of  the  area  of  the  transverse  section ;  and  let  us  con- 
sider the  following  examples : 

Ex.  1 .  The  section  of  the  beam  is  a  circle,  of  which  the  radius 

is  a. 

Suppose  the  mean  fibre  of  the  cylindrical  beam  originally  to 
be  coincident  with  the  axis  of  x ;   and  ultimately,  if  bent,  to  be 
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in  the  plane  of  {x,  y\  so  that  the  bending  takes  place  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  {x^  y) :  let  f  be  taken  in^  and  i\ 
perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  {x^  y) ;  then 


J —a  P 


■a 

80  that  (127)  becomes 

a  comparison  of  this  result  with  (142)  shews,  that  if  the  areas 
of  the  transverse  sections  are  equal  in  the  two  cases,  the  vertical 
strengths  of  the  square  and  the  circular  beams  are  as  it  :  3 ; 
there  is  therefore  a  small  advantage  in  &vour  of  the  square 
beam. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  beam  be  circular  and  hollow :  let  a  be  the 
radius  of  the  external,  b  the  radius  of  the  internal  surface  :  then 
by  the  last  result,  if  x  is  the  vertical  strength, 

Ex.  3.  Let  the  transverse  section  of  the  beam  be  an  isosceles 
triangle,  of  which  the  base  is  a  and  the  altitude  e :  then  if  the 
altitude  lies  in  the  plane  of  (ar,  y)  and  the  base  of  the  triangle 
becomes  convex, 

L  —  — —— —  I  •.*.•      X  — 


36p  '  -'•  36A« 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which  is  founded  the  mathematical 
theory  of  the  strength  of  materials :  for  a  more  complete  in- 
vestigation I  must  refer  the  reader  to  treatises  wherein  the 
subject  is  specially  discussed ;  because  the  constants,  which  are 
left  undetermined  in  the  preceding  expressions,  are  to  be  found 
by  experiment ;  and  particular  and  very  delicate  apparatus,  the 
construction  of  which  requires  minute  explanation,  is  needed  for 
their  determination. 


K  k  ^ 


CHAPTER    VI. 


ON  ATTRACTIONS. 


Section  1. — The  direct  investigation  of  the  attraction  of  bodies. 

188.]  In  the  following  chapter^  amongst  many  properties  of 
matter  which  will  be  formally  stated  as  axiomatic  principles  of 
tiie  science  of  motion,  will  occur  one  which  is  called  the  law  of 
inertia,  and  which  declares  that  matter  has  no  power  to  change 
the  state  in  which  itself  is ;  and  experiment  amply  verifies  it  in 
the  phaenomena  of  natore :  it  is  not  however  hence  to  be  in- 
ferred that  matter  has  no  power  of  acting  on,  or  of  influencing^ 
other  matter :  on  the  contrary,  matter  does  act  on  other  matter 
in  the  way  of  either  attraction  or  repulsion,  and  according  to 
certain  laws :  and  this  action  is  not  impeded  by  the  presence 
or  the  intervention  of  other  matter;  every  particle  of  matter 
attracts  or  repels  every  other  particle  in  the  same  way  as  if  the 
two  existed  alone.  Nature  presents  to  us  many  phaenomena  in 
evidence  of  this  active  power  of  matter.  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  that  universal  law  of  gravitation,  by  reason  of  which  every 
material  particle  of  the  celestial  system  exercises  on  every  other 
particle  a  force  which  varies  as  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the 
particles,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
them ;  and  which  acts  along  the  line  joining  the  two  particles, 
and  tends  to  draw  them  nearer  together.  So  again  in  the  ex- 
planation of  magnetic  and  electrical  phaenomena,  there  are 
doubtless  two  states  in  which  particles  active  with  the  influence 
may  be  :  and  the  attraction  or  repulsion  which  mutually  acts 
between  them  varies  as  the  product  of  the  intensities  of  the  two 
particles,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
them ;  and  the  force  is  attractive  or  repulsive  according  as  the 
particles  are  in  opposite  or  in  the  same  magnetic  states ;  and 
the  line  of  action  is  that  which  joins  the  two  particles.  There 
are  also  other  phaenomena  where  the  attraction  varies  inversely 
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as  the  square  of  the  distance^  but  where  the  line  of  action  is 
not  that  which  joins  the  two  particles.  These  and  similar  cases 
require  investigfation^  and  for  this  reason :  when  two  single 
material  particles  attract  or  repel  each  other,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive the  force  which  mutually  acts  from  one  to  the  other ;  we 
can  easily  imagine  the  tendency  of  the  one  to  move  towards  or 
from  the  other  in  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  two.  But 
when  one  material  particle  is  attracted  simultaneously  by  many 
others,  aggregated  into  a  finite  body  of  a  given  form  and  den- 
sity,  the  determination  of  the  intensity  and  of  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  force  requires  investigation;  and  perhaps  also 
the  density  of  the  attracting  body  may  vary,  in  which  case  the 
difficulty  is  increased.  The  following  inquiry  will  be  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  cases  where  the  law  of  attraction  is 
that  of  the  product  of  the  two  attracting  particles,  and  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance  between  them,  because  this  is  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and  generally  rules  in  cosmical  phaenomena : 
but  it  will  also  embrace  other  laws;  so  that  by  operating 
with  general  laws  we  may  determine  the  results  which  they 
necessitate,  and  by  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  works  of 
Nature,  may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  special  laws  which  ride 
therein. 

184.]  As  to  the  attraction  varying  as  the  product  of  the 
masses  of  the  attracting  and  the  attracted  particles :  let  there 
be  two  particles  m  and  m^  at  a  distance  r  apart;  and  let  the  law 
of  attraction,  which  is  a  function  of  the  distance  between  them, 
he/{r) ;  so  that  the  attraction  of  an  unit-particle  in  the  position 
of  m'  on  an  unit-particle  in  the  position  of  i»  is  /{r) :  now  f»' 
contains  mf  unit-particles ;  and  each  one  of  these  attracts  the 
unit-particle  in  the  position  of  m  with  a  force  /{r) ;  therefore 
the  whole  force  of  mf  on  the  unit-particle  in  the  position  of  ^  is 
m'fif) :  but  m  also  contains  m  unit-particles,  and  each  of  these  is 
attracted  with  equal  force  by  m' ;  therefore  the  whole  attractive 
(or  repulsive)  force  of  rn!  on  m  is 

fnrn!f{T\  (1) 

If  the  attraction  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 

/(r)=-,and 

M^      AAA 

the  attractive  force  =  — -— ;  (2) 
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and  in  all  cases  which  we  shaU  investigate,  the  Une  of  action  of 
the  force  lies  along  r. 

Sappose  now  m  to  be  the  mass  of  an  attracted  particle,  and 
Jv  to  be  a  volume-element  of  the  attracting  body,  and  p  to  be 
the  density  of  dv,  and  r  the  distance  between  m  and  dy,  then 
the  attraction  o{d\  onmiB 

mpdyf(r)i  (3) 

and  the  attraction  of  the  whole  body  on  m  will  be  found  by 
means  of  the  Integral  Calculus. 

In  this  section  I  propose  to  investigate  the  attraction  of  bodies 
on  particles,  and  in  some  cases  on  other  bodies,  directly  by  in- 
tegration. An  indirect  method  for  the  investigation  of  these 
attractions  will  be  given  in  a  following  section. 

Whenever  the  law  of  attraction  is  not  expressly  stated,  it  is 
assumed  to  be  that  of  gravitation. 

185.^  The  attraction  of  a  straight  rod  or  wire  of  uniform 
thickness  and  density  on  an  external  particle;  fig.  74. 

Let  o  be  the  attracted  particle  whose  mass  is  m,  and  let  ab 
be  the  attracting  bar :  of  which  let  the  density  be  p,  and  let  the 
area  of  a  transverse  section  be  o) ;  from  o  draw  oc  perpendicular 
to  AB ;  let  CA=fl,  CB=J  :  oc=(?.  Let  fq  be  a  volume-element 
of  the  bar,  cp  =y,  pq  =  rfy :  therefore  the  mass-element  at 
p  =  ptt  ^y ;  and  let  the  attractions  be  calculated  along,  and  per- 
pendicular to,  oc;  let  the  attraction  of  the  bar  on  o  along  oc 
and  towards  c  =  x,  and  let  the  attraction  at  right  angles  to  00 
and  towards  a  =  y.     Then 

the  attraction  of  p  on  o  alone:  op  =  — : 

therefore  the  attraction  of  p  on  o  in  the  direction  oc 

moipdy 
= ^— ^COSPOC, 

mt^pcdy 

The  attraction  of  p  on  o  at  right  angles  to  oc 

miapdu  . 
=  — --^-smpoc, 
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/"    mtapcdy 


m(dp  r      y       > 
~r"  L(c»+y«)*J., 


tmap 
c 

mtap 
c 

moip 


(CA        CB) 
(  OA        OB  ) 

{sinAOC  +  sinBoc} ;  (4) 


c 
ma^pydy 


=  /•' 

=  »«0)p   j  r r  f 


=:  l»0»p 


j±_±J.  (6) 

(OB        OA)  ^  ' 

I{  a  =i  b,  so  that  o  is  the  middle  point  of  the  bar,  y  =  0,  and 
x=: sin  AOC  ;  that  is,  the  attraction  of  the  bar  acts  only 

in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  length. 

186.^  By  the  following  geometrical  construction  we  obtain  a 
remarkable  equivalent  for  the  attraction  of  a  rod  on  a  particle 
outside  of  it,  as  in  the  last  Article. 

From  centre  o,  fig.  75,  and  radius  oc,  describe  an  arc  of  a 
circle  meeting  oa,  ob,  op,  oq  in  the  points  a,  b,p,  q\  and  sup- 
pose a  bar  of  the  same  material,  density,  and  thickness  as  a  b  to 
be  bent  into  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and  to  coincide  with  the  arc  ab ; 
then  the  attraction  of  this  bent  bar  on  o  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  straight  bar  ab. 

From  o  as  a  centre,  and  with  the  radius  op,  describe  a  small 
arc  PR ;  then 

PQ  PBSeCQPR  OP 

—5  = —  =  —  sec  poc, 

pq  pq  op 

0P» 


op^' 

OP*        op^ 
Now  the  attraction  of  pq  on  o  in  the  direction  op  =         ,     > 


•    • 


OP' 
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and  therefore  is  equal  to  ^—^S-  that  is.  is  the  same  as  that  of 

^  Oj»*  ' 

the  element  pq  oi  the  circular  arc :  and  as  a  similar  result  is 
true  for  all  the  elements  of  the  circular  arc^  so  the  total  attrac- 
tion of  the  bar  ab  on  o  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  circular  bar  ab. 
If  the  angle  aob  is  bisected  by  the  line  OD^  the  line  of  action  of 
the  whole  attraction  of  the  bar  ab  manifestly  is  od  :  od  is  there- 
fore also  the  line  of  action  of  the  whole  attraction  of  the  bar 
AB  on  o. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if  o  is  capable  of  moving  towards  ab^ 
each  element  of  its  path  will  bisect  the  angle  aob^  and  the  path 
will  be  a  hyperbola  of  which  a  and  b  are  the  two  foci ;  and  the 
particle  will  ultimately  meet  the  bar  at  a  pointy  the  difference 
between  whose  distances  from  a  and  b  is  equal  to  oa—ob. 
Thus  if  o  is  a  particle  of  iron  filings  and  ab  is  a  magnetized 
bar,  the  path  which  o  will  take  in  moving  towards  ab  is  a 
hyperbola. 

Hence  also  if  from  a  and  b  as  foci,  an  ellipse  is  described 
passing  through  o,  on  will  bisect  the  focal  distances,  and  is 
evidently  a  normal  to  the  ellipse  at  o ;  thus  the  action-line  of 
the  force  on  the  particle  at  o  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  ellipse, 
and  the  particle  will  rest  in  equilibrium  on  the  ellipse.  We  shall 
speak  on  this  subject  more  at  length  in  the  following  section. 

Hence  also  if  three  bars  of  the  same  thickness  and  density, 
and  attracting  with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  are  arranged  as  a  triangle,  a  particle  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  triangle  is  equally  attracted 
in  all  directions. 

The  preceding  process  of  integration  is  also  applicable  when 
the  density  of  the  attracting  bar  is  variable. 

187.]   Also  let  the  following  results  be  proved : 

(1)  The  attraction  of  a  bar  of  uniform  thickness  and  density, 
when  the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  distance,  on  a  particle 
in  contact  with  it  at  distances  a  and  b  respectively  from  the 
ends  of  the  bar  is  ^  ^ 

and  therefore  if  the  attracted  particle  is  placed  at  the  end  of 

a  bar  whose  length  is  a,  so  that  ^  =  0, 

7npa)a* 
the  attraction  =  ---      > 
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and  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  bar  were  condensed  into  a 
particle  at  its  centre  of  gravity  in  the  middle  point  of  a. 

(2)  The  attraction  of  a  bar  of  uniform  thickness  and  density 
on  a  particle  in  the  same  straight  line  with  it^  and  at  distances 
a  and  b  severally  from  the  ends  of  the  bar^  is 

(3)  The  attraction  of  two  straight  bars,  each  of  which  is  of 
uniform  thickness  and  density,  on  each  other,  in  the  same  straight 
line,  of  the  lengths  a  and  b,  and  at  a  distance  c  apart,  is 


J 


pp  fiOft)   log  ^—7 ^-1 r  > 


and  this  is  of  course  the  force  which  is  required  to  keep  the 
bars  asunder. 

Since  the  result  involves  the  anharmonic  ratio  of  the  four 
points  which  are  the  ends  of  the  bars,  it  follows  that  if  ab 
and  CD  are  the  bars,  and  if  through  any  point  v  lines  va,  vb, 
vc,  VD  are  drawn  of  any  length,  and  any  line  a'b'(/d'  is  drawn 
cutting  them,  the  mutual  attraction  of  aV  and  o'd'  is  the  same 
as  that  of  AB  and  CD. 

(4)  Two  straight  bars  of  lengths  2  a  and  2b  and  of  constant 
thickness  and  density,  and  each  particle  of  which  attra<;ts  with 
a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  are 
placed  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  distance  c  apart,  and  so  that 
the  line  joining  their  middle  points  is  perpendicular  to  each  of 
them :  it  is  required  to  shew  that  the  force  necessary  to  keep 
them  apart  is 

^^^{{c'+(«+«)'}*-{«'  +  (i-a).}*}. 

188.^  The  attraction  of  a  bent  rod  of  uniform  thickess  and 
densiiy  on  a  given  particle. 

Let  us  first  investigate  the  attraction  of  a  bar  bent  into  the 
form  of  a  circular  arc  on  a  particle  at  the  centre. 

Let  p  =  the  density,  cd  =  the  area  of  a  transverse  section  of 
the  bar :  a  =  the  radius  of  the  circle,  2a  =  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  centre  by  the  bar;  fig.  76.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  the 
resultant  attraction  acts  along  the  line  oc  bisecting  the  sub- 
tended angle,  for  the  resultant  attraction  which  is  perpendicular 
to  that  line  vanishes.     Let  poc  =  0,  ago  =:  90c  s=  a :  then 
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the  attractioa  of  the  bar  in  the  direction  oc 

a    J., 


2m»pEma 


(6) 


a 

and  therefore  varies  directly  as  the  sine  of  half  the  subtended 
angle  and  inversely  as  the  radius  of  the  arc* 

Hence  the  whole  attraction  of  the  bar  aBj  in  Art.  186j  on  o, 
and  along  the  line  od^  see  fig.  75,  is 

2mup   .    AOB 

'  sin 


oc  2 

Hereby  we  are  enabled  to  solve  the  following  problems : 

Ex.  1.  Three  bars^  each  of  which  is  of  uniform  density  and 
thickness,  form  a  triangle ;  find  the  position  of  a  particle  placed 
within  the  triangle  which  is  equally  attracted  in  all  directions. 

Let  the  densities  of  the  bars  be  respectively  p,  a,  t,  and  let 
the  transverse  sections  of  all  three  be  the  same;  let  the  perpen- 
diculars from  the  attracted  particle  on  the  sides  be  p,  q,  r;  and 
let  the  sides  subtend  at  the  attracted  particle  angles  2a,  2p,  2y ; 
then  the  particle  is  kept  at  rest  by  the  three  forces 
2moip8ina  2m»o-sin)9  2  mcor  sin  y 
p  q  r 

the  angles  between  the  lines  of  action  of  which  are  fi  +  y,  y  -f  o, 
a+P;  or  180°— a,  180°— )9,  180°— y,  because  a -|-/3-f-y  =  180°; 
and  therefore  by  the  triangle  of  forces.  Art.  21,  the  forces  are 
proportional  to  the  sines  of  these  angles ;  therefore 

par 

p"  q^  r' 

And  if  p  =  <r  =  T,  then  p  =  q=zr,  and  the  attracted  particle  is  at 
the  centre  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  triangle. 

Ex.  2.  Two  bars  ca  and  cb  of  the  same  constant  thickness 
and  density  meet  at  right  angles  and  attract  a  particle  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  c  on  ab  ;  it  is  required  to 
find  the  magnitude  and  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  at- 
traction. 

Let  CA  =  a,  OB  =  b,  tf»  H-i*  =  c' ;  and  let  p  be  the  position  of 
the  attracted  particle.     Then  the  attraction  of  c  a  on  p  in  the 

line  bisecting  the  angle  apc  is  -^ — sin  45°;  and,  similarly, 

the  attraction  of  cb  on  p  in  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  bpc  is 
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—  ,^  sin  45^ ;  and  as  these  two  lines  of  action  are  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other, 

the  resultant  attraction  =  ?i^; 

and  the  line  of  action  of  it  is  inclined  at  45^  to  each  of  the  lines 
GA  and  CB. 

From  (6)  it  appears,  that  the  attraction  of  a  drcnlar  rod  on  a 
particle  at  its  centre  is  the  greatest  when  a  =  90%  that  is,  when 
the  arc  is  a  semicircle ;  and  if  a  =  180'',  that  is,  if  the  circle  is 
complete,  the  attraction  vanishes. 

Suppose  however  the  ring  to  be  complete,  and  the  attracted 
particle  to  be  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and  at  a  small  distance 
X  from  the  centre;  then  we  have  the  following  problem. 

189.^  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  circular  ring  on  a  particle  in 
\       its  plane,  and  near  to  its  centre. 

Let  p  be  the  density,  and  tt  the  area  of  a  transverse  section 
of  the  ring :  a  =  the  radius,  fig.  77,  co  =  or,  which  is  very  small, 
and  such  that  we  shall  neglect  the  third  and  higher  powers  of 
it;  PCA  =  $,  qcp  =  d0;  m  =:  the  mass  of  o,  oh  =  a  cos  0— or, 
0P*=  a*'^2axcoB0-^x*.  It  is  manifest  that  the  ring  attracts 
o  along  the  line  coa  alone ;  and  the  attraction 

Jo         OP' 


-/ 


cos  POM 


/*»      (aco&$^x)dO 
=  2mpiaa\    — ^^ 

'o  (a*  — 2  oar  cos  ^ -fa?*)* 

=  — ^/   (acos^  — ar)(l V -A    dB 

2mp<a  f' S  ^      3cos20+l         9cos^+ 15  cos30      )    ,^ 

=  — ^/    -jacos^H ^  d?4- ^ «W  do 

a*    Jo    i  2  8a  1 

^  Ttmpu 

and  therefore  the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  distance  of 
the  particle  from  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

190.^  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  circular  ring  of  uniform 
thickness  and  density  on  a  particle  f»  at  a  given  distance  from 
its  plane,  and  in  the  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

Let  a  be  the  radius,  p  the  density,  m  the  area  of  a  transverse 
section  of  the  ring,  c  the  distance  of  the  attracted  particle  from 

l1  2 
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the  plane  of  the  ring ;  see  fig.  78 ;  suppose  the  plane  of  the  ring 
to  be  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  paper ;  let  p  be  an  element 
of  it^  and  let  the  line  PC  drawn  from  p  to  c^  the  centre  of  the 
ring,  make  an  angle  3  with  the  plane  of  the  paper ;  then  the 
mass  of  the  element  at  p  =  puadO\  and  the  attraction  of  p  on 
o  along  the  line  oc 

mpti^adB 


c^-ha* 


COSPOCj 


therefore  the  attraction  of  the  ring  =  — 2  w. 

(<?•  +  a*)i 

Hereby  we  can  solve  the  following  problems : 

Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  attraction  of  a  hollow  cylindrical 
tube  on  a  particle  at  a  given  point  in  its  axis. 

Let  r  =  the  radius  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  tube,  r  =  the 
thickness,  p= the  density ;  and  let  the  distances  of  the  attracted 
particle  m  from  the  ends  of  the  axis  of  the  tube  be  a  and  b; 
and  let  the  tube  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  rings  of  infinitesimal 
depth  by  means  of  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tube : 
then  i{x  is  the  distance  from  m  of  any  ring  whose  thickness  is  dx, 
the  attraction  of  the  whole  tube 


=  2'ttinpTr 


/■**      xd<x 

J ^h  (r^  -{- x*)i 


=  2'nmpTr  ] r [  • 


Ex.  2.  To  prove  that  the  attraction  of  a  thin  paraboloidal  shell 
or  cup,  limited  by  a  plane  through  the  focus  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  shell,  on  a  particle  at  the  focus  is  equal  to 


(2*-l). 


SirmpT 
3 

191.]  The  following  are  other  problems  on  the  attraction  of 
thin  wires. 

Ex.  1.   The  attraction  of  a  thin  wire  in  the  form  of  a  parabola 

on  a  particle  in  its  focus  =  — - —  >  where  4a  is  the  latus  rectum 

of  the  curve. 

Ex.  2.   The  attraction  of  a  semicircular  ring,  on  a  particle 
at  the  extremity  of   the    diameter    which    bisects    the   ring 

=  *^f^  log  tan  —  ,  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  ring. 

(I  o 
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192.]  The  attraction  of  a  thin  circular  plate  on  a  particle 
m  in  the  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  plate  and  per- 
pendicular to  it. 

Let  the  attracted  particle  and  the  centre  of  the  plate  be  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper^  fig.  79 ;  and  let  the  plane  of  the  plate  be 
perpendicular  to  it.  Let  p  =  the  density^  r  =  the  thickness  of 
the  plate :  a  =  the  radius^  and  oc  =  c,  the  distance  of  the  at- 
tracted particle  from  the  plate.  Resolve  the  plate  into  concen- 
tric circular  rings^  of  which  let  the  radius  of  that  containing  the 
element  p  be  r,  and  the  depth  be  dr;  then  if  ACP=:d,  pcq=^d, 

the  mass  of  the  element  B,t^  =:  prrdrdS; 

therefore  the  attraction  of  the  plate  on  o  in  the  direction  00 


=  mpTcl    I     

=  2irmpTC 7 

L      (c«H-r«)*Jr«o 

=  2itmpT]l >.  (7) 


ji — ^—\ 


The  attraction  of  the  plate  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  DC 

is  evidently  zero. 

(•  ' 
Since  in  (7)  r  =  cos  ago.  it  follows  that  the  attraction 

(a« +(?»)* 

of  all  circular  plates  of  the  same  thickness  and  density  on  a 
particle  in  the  line  passing  through  their  centres  and  perpen- 
dicular to  their  planes  is  the  same^  if  their  diameters  subtend 
the  same  angle  at  the  attracted  particle.  Hence  if  a  right  cone 
is  divided  into  a  series  of  circular  plates,  all  of  which  are  of  the 
same  thickness,  by  means  of  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  cone,  the  attraction  of  each  of  these  on  a  particle  at  the 
vertex  is  the  same. 

In  (7)  if  the  radius  of  the  plate  is  infinite,  that  is,  if  a  =  00, 

the  attraction  =  2'nmpT, 

which  is  independent  of  the  distance  of  the  attracted  partide 
from  the  attracting  plate :  therefore  the  attraction  of  a  plate  of 
infinite  extent  on  a  particle  outside  of  it  is  the  same,  whatever 
is  the  distance  from  the  plate  at  which  the  particle  is  placed. 

Hence  for  particles  near  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  earth's 
attraction  is  constant;  because  the  earth  may  be  conceived  to 
be  divided  into  a  series  of  thin  plates  by  planes  perpendicular 
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to  the  vertical  line  paaeing  throngh  the  attracted  particle^  the 
radius  of  each  of  which  is  very  large  in  comparison  of  the  dis- 
tance of  the  particle. 

If  the  law  of  attraction  varies  as  the  «th  power  of  the  dis- 
tance^ the  attraction  of  the  circokir  plate  on  a  particle  ontside 
of  it  in  the  line  passing  throngh  its  centre^  and  perpendicolar 
to  its  plane^ 

=  ll^j(,.  +  «,)--f'_....j;  (8) 

which  is  the  same  as  (7),  if  »  =  —  2. 

193.3  To  determine  the  attraction  of  a  solid  of  revolution  on 
a  particle  in  its  axis. 

Let  the  solid,  fig.  80,  be  resolved  into  circular  slices  of  infi- 
nitesimal thickness  by  means  of  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  revolution.  Let  o  be  the  attracted  particle,  of  which  the 
mass  is  m ;  and  let  y  =/(^)  be  the  equation  to  the  generating 
curve  of  the  bounding  surface  of  the  solid. 

Let  oM=:r,  HP=y,  OA=a,  OB=:b;  and  let  the  thickness  of 
the  circular  slice  pmp'  be  dx;  then  by  (7), 
the  attraction  on  o  of  the  difierential  circular  slice 

=  2w««/>^l — :f<fe:  (9) 

therefore  the  attraction  of  the  solid  on  m 

=  2itmp      \l — Adx;  (10) 

y  having  been  replaced  by  its  equivalent  value  in  terms  of  x 
by  means  of  the  equation  to  the  generating  curve. 

Similarly  may  the  whole  attraction  be  found  from  (8),  when 
the  attraction  varies  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance. 

Ex.  1 .  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  circular  cylinder 
of  length  a  and  radius  d  on  a  particle  in  its  axis  at  a  distance  c 
from  one  end. 

The  attraction  =  2itmpl       ]  1  — rr  f  ^ 

so  that  if  the  particle  m  is  in  contact  with  i||||cylinder,  c  =  0, 
and  the  attraction  =  2'nmp  {a +  *—(«•+**)*}. 

If  the  cylinder  is  of  infinite  length  in  the  direction  from  the 
attracted  particle,  a  =  00,  and  the  attraction 

=  2ww/>{(4*+e?=)*-<*}; 


/ 

i 
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and  if  the  particle  ifi  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  cylinder  of 
infinite  length  c  =  0,  and  the  attraction  =  2  irmpi,  and  varies 
as  the  radius  of  the  cylinder. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  right  cone  on 
a  particle  at  its  vertex. 

Let  the  vertical  angle  ==  a  ;  so  that  the  equation  to  the  gene- 
rating line  is  y  =  artana; 

and  let  a  be  the  altitude  of  the  cone :  then  from  (10)^ 


the  attraction  =  2Trmp  I   (1  —cos  a)  dx 

Jo 


=  2iTmp{l^coBa)a. 

If  the  attraction  varies  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance^  the 
attraction  of  the  cone  on  a  particle  at  its  vertex  is 

r      ^.T7    ,J(secar^-l}a>^'. 

Ex.  3.  The  attraction  of  a  circular  cylinder  of  length  a  and 
radius  c,  whose  density  is  constant^  on  a  particle  in  the  centre 
of  its  circular  end^  is^  if  the  attraction  varies  as  the  nth  power 
of  the  distance, 

(»+i)(«+3)  r   ^  ^  { 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  on  a 
particle  external  to  it. 

Let  a  =  the  radius,  p  =  the  densiiy  of  the  sphere ;  m  =  the 
mass  of  the  attracted  particle ;  e  =  the  distance  of  the  particle 
from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  so  that  the  equation  to  the 
generating  circle  of  the  sphere  is 

The  attraction  of  the  sphere  on  m 

Je-a   (        («•— c»  +  2(ia?)*> 


^trmpa* 

3c» 
mu 


(11) 

(12) 


if  H  =  the  mass  of  the  sphere :  but  as  ^  is  the  distance  of  the 
attracted  particle  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  this  result  ex- 
presses the  attraction  on  each  other  of  two  particles  m  and  h 


; 


/ 
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at  the  difftanoe  e  apart :  oonsequently  the  attraction  of  a  aphere 
on  a  particle  external  to  it  ia  the  same  as  if  the  maas  ef  the 
'  q>here  were  condensed  into  ite  centre. 

This  reaolt  is  physically  of  gfreat  importance ;  because  in  the 
inTCstigation  of  the  circumstances  of  a  particle  moving  under 
the  attraction  of  a  sphere^  every  particle  of  which  attracts  it 
with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distanoe^  the 
attracting  sphere  may  be  supposed  to  be  condensed  into  its 
centre ;  and  the  problem  becomes  reduced  to  that  of  the  mutual 
attraction  of  two  particles. 

Also  if  two  spheres  attract  each  other,  the  action  is  the  same 
as  that  of  two  particles  whose  masses  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
spheres,  and  placed  at  the  centres  of  the  spheres  :  and  therefore 
the  force  which  acts  mutually  on  them  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
their  masses  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between  their 
centres. 

Ex.  5.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  on  a 
particle  on  its  surface. 

In  this  case,  y*  =  2 amp— a:*;  therefore 

the  attraction  =  2itmp  I      ^1  —  (-r— )  \dx 


=  2'nmp 


0 

2a 


Aiintpa 

and  therefore  the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  radius  of  the 
sphere. 

Ex.  6.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  sphere  on  a 
particle  within  it. 

If  c  is  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  the 
sphere,  and  a  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  the  attraction  of  the 
larger  segment  of  the  sphere  whose  base  is  the  plane  through 
the  attracted  particle  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  it 
and  the  centre  is 

^K+«'-(«'-c')>}; 

and  the  attraction  of  the  lesser  segment  is 

2Tsmp 


3  c' 


{a«-c'-(a»-(?»)*}, 
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and  the  attraction  of  the  whole  sphere^  being  the  excess  of  the 
former  of  these  over  the  latter^  is 

3  ' 
and  varies  therefore  as  the  distance  of  the  attracted  particle 
from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  But  by  the  last  example  this 
would  be  the  case  if  the  particle  were  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
whose  radius  is  c ;  therefore  the  spherical  shelly  of  the  thickness 
a-^e,  exerts  no  attraction  on  the  particle. 

Ex.  7.  By  similar  processes  let  it  be  proved  that  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  homogeneous  oblate  spheroid  on  a  particle  m  at  its 
pole  is  ^Ttpmd  .        (1-^')*   .     ,  i 

where  b  and  e  are  respectively  the  semi-minor  axis  and  the  ec- 
oentriciiy  of  the  generating  ellipse.  And  that  the  attraction  of 
a  prolate  spheroid  on  a  particle  m  at  its  pole  is 

€*  i2e     ^  1  — tf         )  ' 

where  a  and  e  are  respectively  the  semi-major  axis  and  the  ec- 
centricity of  the  generating  ellipse. 

194.]  The  Calculus  of  Variations  enables  us  to  solve  the  fol- 
lowing problem  : 

To  determine  the  form  of  the  bounding  surface  of  revolution 
of  a  homogeneous  mass  of  given  volume^  so  that  the  attraction 
of  it  on  a  particle  in  its  axis  may  be  a  maximum. 

Let  u  be  the  attraction^  and  let  ire'  be  the  volume  of  the 
given  mass^  which  is  to  be  contained  between  or,  and  x^ ;  and 
thus,  if  r*  =  x^+y^j 

=  2'ttmp  j     \  l--|efe;  (18) 

TTC'  =  w/  y^dx;  (14) 

...    6i.  =  o  =  [(i-^)e^]^.^M^l{rf^e^-^^8y|,    (15) 

6.c»  =  0  =  [y»&p] -/    {2ydylx^2ydxhy}\  (16) 

therefore,  if  ^'  is  an  arbitrary  constant, 

y^  =  ar*(**-;r*).  (17) 
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Hence  it  appears  that  the  carre,  which  bj  Ha  letota&m  abonft 
the  axis  of  jr  generates  the  solid,  cots  the  axis  of  «  at  the  ongin, 
and  also  when  jr  =  i;  thos  t^  =  0,  ^i=:i,  and  the  integraied 
part  of  (15)  shews  that  it  cats  it  in  both  points  at  right  angles. 
Also  substitating  from  (17)  in  (14)  we  haTe 


15      ' 


')dx 


.:.     *»  =  — e*: 


4 

substitating  from  which  in  (17)^  the  eqnation  to  the  carve  is 
completely  determined.    And  the  attraction  of  it  on  m 


=  2,«p(*(l-0^ 


= -vmpi 
5 

Now  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  whose  mass  is  wpc'  on  a  particle 
7n  at  its  surface  is 

/4xf  A,       ,27v* 

(3)  ^^pc  =  A,(6ay);  .-.     —  =  (— )  • 

Every  particle  on  the  surface  of  the  solid  of  given  mass  and  of 
greatest  attraction  attracts  m  with  equal  force  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis ;  for  if  r  is  the  distance  of  any  particle  on  the  sur- 
face from  m,  and  if  ^  is  the  angle  between  r  and  the  axis,  from 
the  preceding  equations  we  have, 

cos^        1 

which  is  constant,  and  therefore  is  the  same  for  all  particles  on 
the  surface. 

195.]  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  spherical  shell  of  infinitesimal 
thickness,  and  of  constant  density  on  an  external  particle,  when 
the  law  of  attraction  is  represented  byj^  (distance). 

Let  the  centre  of  the  shell  be  the  origin ;  and  let  the  shell 
be  referred  to  that  system  of  polar  coordinates  in  space,  which  is 
explained  in  Art.  165,  Vol.  II,  and  let  the  attracted  particle  be 
on  the  axis  of  ^  at  a  distance  c  from  the  centre  of  the  shell ;    let 
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T  =s  the  radius^  dr  ==  the  thickness^  p  =  the  density  of  the  spheri- 
cal shell :  so  that 

the  mass-element  of  the  shell  =  pr'  AnOdrdOd<t> : 

let  i»  =  the  distance  of  this  mass-element  from  the  attracted 

particle  m\   then   the  attraction  of  the  mass-element  on  the 

attracted  particle  along  the  line  joining  m  and  the  centre  of 

the  shell  is 

p«»r'8mg(c--rcoBg)/(«)^^^^^^.  ^^^^ 

and  therefore  the  attraction  of  the  shell  on  m 


=  pmr* 


Jo  Jq  tt 


=^2Trpmr*dr       ^^ '-f{u)dQ.  (19) 

Jo  ^ 

But  since  «*  =  r*  — 2r<?cos^+c*; 

,'.     udu=  rcemOdO, 
and  2c{c—rcoB$)  =  u^-hc*^r\ 

and  when  ^  =  tt,  «  =  c+r,  when  $  =:  0,  u  =s  c^r;   therefore 
substituting  in  (19)^  the  attraction  of  the  shell  on  m 

= ^^^  r  V +e'-rv{«)i«.       (20) 

Ex.  1 .  Let  the  law  of  attraction  be  that  of  the  inverse  square  of 
the  distance :  ^,  ^        1 

.• ,     the  attraction  =  -^-— —    u 


(21) 


4irp«»r*rfr 
"  ;^         ' 

and  the  mass  of  the  shell  =  4  ir  pr'  ^r  =  m  (say) ; 

.•.     the  attraction  of  .the  shell  =  — :- ; 

<?• 

and  is  therefore  the  same  as  if  the  mass  of  the  shell  were  con- 
densed into  its  centre. 

Ex.  2.   Let  the  attraction  vary  directly  as  the  distance :   then 
y^(tt)  =  w,  and 

the  attraction  of  the  shell  =  -^— - —    —-  +     T     v^ 

C*  L  4  2  Jc-r 

=  ^irpmr^cdr  (22) 

=  muc; 

M  m  2 
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and  therefore  the  attraction  is  the  same  as  if  the  mass  of  the 
shell  were  condensed  into  its  centre. 

Similarly  may  the  attraction  be  determined  for  any  other 
law  of  attraction. 

1 96.]  Hereby  the  attraction  of  a  sphere  on  an  external  particle 
can  be  determined  by  considering  it  as  resolved  into  a  series  of 
/     concentric  spherical  shells  of  infinitesimal  thickness. 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  sphere  be  homogeneous^  and  let  a  be  its  radius  : 
then  if  the  law  of  attraction  is  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance^  from  (21), 

the  attraction  on  m  =s  — ^ —  /  r*dr 

=  ^^;  (23) 

and  is  the  same  as  if  the  sphere  were  condensed  into  its  centre  : 
and  if  the  particle  m  is  on  the  warbce,  e  =s  a,  and 

the  attraction  =  — ^—  a,  (24) 

and  varies  directly  as  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 

Now,  under  certain  conditions,  this  gives  a  value  to  ^,  which 
in  Art.  123  has  been  defined  to  be  the  weight  of  a  mass-unit ; 
that  is,  ff  is  the  earth's  attraction  on  a  mass-unit  placed  at  its 
surface.  Consequently  if  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  homogeneous, 
and  its  figure  is  a  sphere  of  radius  a, 

4 

which  gives  ^  in  terms  of  the  radius  and  mean  density  of  the 
earth. 

Let  the  law  of  attraction  be  that  of  the  direct  distance  :  then 
from  (22), 

the  attraction  on  m  =  iTrpmcl  r^  dr 

-^"''P-;  (25) 

and  therefore  is  the  same  as  if  the  sphere  were  condensed  into 
its  centre. 

Ex.  2.  Let  us  assume  the  density  of  a  particle  of  the  sphere 
to  vary  as  some  power  of  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the 
centre :  so  that  the  sphere  is  composed  of  a  series  of  homo- 
geneous concentric  shells,  the  density  of  which  is  different  for 
different  shells. 
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Thus  suppose  the  density  to  vary  inversely  as  the  distance 
from  the  centre^  and  the  law  of  attraction  to  be  that  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance;   then  by  reason  of  (21),  since  . 
k 


r 


the  attraction  on  m  =  — - —  /  rdr 


2'nmka'^ 


(26) 


And  if  the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  distance^ 
the  attraction  on  «»  =  2'ttpmcka*. 

Ex.  3.  Let  us  suppose  the  density  of  the  concentric  spherical 
shells  to  decrease  in  arithmetic  progression  from  the  centre  of 
the  sphere  :  so  that  if  po  is  the  density  at  the  centre^  p^—kria 
the  density  of  the  shell  whose  radius  is  r,  where  ^  is  a  constant. 
Tlien,  if  the  attracted  particle  is  within  the  sphere  and  at  a 
distance  c  from  the  centre,  the  matter  of  the  sphere  which  lies 
outside  of  the  spherical  surface  passing  through  the  attracted 
particle  exercises  no  attraction  on  it :  and  of  that  within  this 
spherical  surface 

the  attraction  =  — —  I    {pi»'-kr)r*dr 

C        •/a 


and  consequently  varies  partly  as  the  distance  and  partly  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  the 
sphere. 

In  each  of  the  eases,  (2 1 )  and  (22),  as  the  attraction  of  the  shell 
on  m  is  the  same  as  if  the  shell  were  condensed  into  its  centre, 
so  will  the  attraction  of  the  whole  full  sphere  be  the  same  as  if 
it  were  condensed  into  its  centre. 

Now  in  celestial  mechanics  this  fact  is  of  great  importance  : 
for  the  planetary  bodies  are  nearly  spherical,  and  the  density  of 
each  of  them  is  variable;  and  they  are  probably  composed  of 
concentric  shells,  each  of  which  is  of  uniform  density,  and  the 
density  of  which  decreases  as  we  pass  from  the  centre  to  the 
surface.  Thus  by  this  property  we  can  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
investigating  the  attracting  properties  of  them  as  solid  bodies, 
and  we  can  treat  them  as  single  attracting  material  particles. 

From  the  preceding  results  also  it  follows  that  supposing  the 
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earth  to  be  a  sphere^  the  attraction  of  it  on  particles  external  to 
it  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  Thus  if  g  and  ^  are  the  attractions  of  the  earth 
on  the  same  particle  respectively  at  the  mean  sur&ce  which 
corresponds  to  the  radios  r,  and  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  whose 
height  is  h^  then 

/  r« 

197.]  And  the  preceding  results  suggest  another  important 
question  :  Are  there  any  other  laws  of  attraction^  besides  those 
of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance^  and  of  the  direct  distance^ 
for  which  the  attraction  of  a  spherical  shell  on  a  particle  with- 
out it  is  the  same  as  if  the  shell  were  condensed  into  its  centre  ? 

If  p  =  the  density  of  the  shelly  and  e  is  the  distance  of  its 
centre  fix>m  m,  the  attraction  of  the  shelly  condensed  into  its 
centre^  is  Avpmr^dr/{e);  and  as  this  is  equal  to  its  attraction  in 
its  actual  form^  we  have  from  (20)^ 

ATrpmr^dr/{c)  =  ^^^/^  /'*V '^c*''r*)/{u)du,        (27) 

C  •^c— r 

whence  the  form  of  y*  is  to  be  determined.  Omitting  common 
factors^  and  integrating  by  parts  the  right-hand  member  of  (27)^ 

4fcy(c)  =  [(w«  +  c»-r»)  mu)du]^^2  l{uf/{u)dtt}du.  (28) 

Let     l/{u)du  =  ^  («),       and  let       /  w  <^  (ti)  du  =  y\f  {u) ;  (29) 

.-.     <^»=/(i^),  V^'(i.)  =  7,<^(«);  (30) 

and  therefore  from  (28)^ 

Arc*/{c)  =  [(«•  +  <:»— r»)<^(i*)- 2  V^(w)] 

=  2(?((?-f-'*)^(^  +  f)  — 2(?((?-.f)<^((?— r)  — 2^((?+r)  +  2V^(c— r) 
^2c'  ^  (V^(g-Hr)~Vr(g-r)|, 

dc\         c  y 

■■■     ^'/W'^C^'--*^^*}^  (3.) 

which  is  a  functional  equation  to  be  satisfied  by  the  form  of/*. 
Now  expanding  by  Taylor's  series^  we  have 


c->tr 


c—r 
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and  as  no  relation  exists  between  t  and  c^  the  coefficients  of  the 
aeveral  powert  of  r  must  vanish  separately ;  therefore 

/(c,  =  ^  ffl ;  (33) 

0  =  ^  i—U-'^  and  so  on;  (34) 

but  from  (30),  ^'{c)  =  c<^((?);  therefore  from  (33), 

which  is  only  an  identity.     Also  since  from  (30) 
.-.      ,^"(c)  =  <^(e)  +  c<^'(c) 

=  2/(c)  +  c/'(c); 
therefore  from  (34),  if  3  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant, 

2/(c)  +  e?/'(e?)  =  3A(?, 
••  •     2  cf{c)  +  c«/'(c)  =  3  AC« ; 
cy(c)  =  A<?»  -f  B, 
where  b  is  another  arbitrary  constant :  therefore 

/W  =  Ae+ J-;  (35) 

and  this  value  oif{c)  also  makes  to  vanish  the  coefficients  of  all 
the  other  powers  of  r  in  (32) :  it  is  therefore  the  complete  solu- 
tion of  the  equation  (31). 

Thus  the  only  laws  which  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
problem  are  (1)  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  when 
A=0  and  B  is  finite;  (2)  that  of  the  direct  distance,  when  b  =  0 
and  A  is  finite ;  and  (3)  that  of  these  laws  in  combination,  when 
A  and  B  are  both  finite. 

These  are  of  course  the  only  laws  of  attraction  for  which  a 
sphere  can  attract  an  external  particle  with  the  same  force  as  if 
it  is  condensed  into  its  centre ;  because  the  sphere  may  be  re- 
solved into  a  series  of  concentric  homogeneous  shells,  each  of 
which  will  attract  with  the  same  force  as  if  it  is  condensed  into 
its  centre. 
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Hence  also  two  homogeneous  shells  external  to  each  other  will 
attract  each  other  with  the  same  foroe  as  if  each  is  condensed 
into  its  centre. 

198.]  To  investigate  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  spherical 
shell  of  infinitesimal  thickness  on  a  particle  m  placed  within  it, 
when  the  law  of  attraction  is  represented  by/ (distance). 

Let  all  the  quantities  and  symbols  be  the  same  as  in  Art.  195: 
in  this  case  however  c  is  less  than  r^  and  the  limits  of  integ^tion 
in  the  expression  corresponding  to  (20)  are  r-f  (?  and  r—c;  so 
that  the  attraction  of  the  shell  on  m 

=  -^ /      (»•  +  (•«  -f  «)/(i*)  du.  (36) 


Ex.  1.  Let  the  law  of  attraction  be  that  of  the  inverse  square 
ofthe  distance;  80  that /(«)  =  ;!; 


the  attraction  =  — ^--— —    u  + 

C*  L  U      Jr-f 


=  -^— ; —  {2e^2c} 

=  0;  (37) 

therefore  the  attraction  of  the  shell  on  an  interior  particle  is 
zero^  and  the  particle  is  equally  attracted  in  ail  directions. 

The  geometrical  proof  of  this  proposition  is  so  simple  that  it 
is  desirable  to  insert  it.  In  fig.  81,  let  the  centre  of  the  shell 
and  the  attracted  particle  be  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let 
the  circular  ring  apbp'  be  the  section  of  the  shell  by  the  same 
plane.  At  o,  the  place  of  m,  let  solid  angles  be  formed,  which 
occupy  all  space  about  it :  and  let  each  be  considered  with 
reference  to  an  equal  opposite  and  vertical  one;  let  a>  be  the 
area  of  a  spherical  surface,  described  from  o  at  the  radius  = 
unity,  which  is  intercepted  by  one  of  these  solid  angles :  then 
the  area  of  the  spherical  surface  intercepted  at  the  distance  r 
is  r*o} :  thus  a  mass-element  o(  vpqq,  at  the  distance  r  from  o 
^  pr^tadr;  and  as  the  attraction  of  this  on  m 

=    -  pr*(odr  =  mpfadr, 

so  will  the  attraction  of  all  the  mass  at  vpq(i  be  mpo^xFp: 
similarly,  the  attraction  at  pj^'j^q'  is  mpaix^Y-  ^^^  ^7  ^^^ 
geometry  of  the  circle  rp  =  py ;  therefore  the  attractions  of 
these  masses  are  equal :  and  acting  on  o  in  opposite  directions, 
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tliey  nentnlize  each  other.  And  becaoae  the  same  result  is 
tme  of  everjr  pair  of  such  opposite  small  masses  into  which  the 
whole  shell  may  be  divided^  the  attraction  exercised  by  it  on 
the  particle  si  at  o  is  zero. 

The  shell  has  been  considered  to  be  of  finite  thickness^  but  it 
is  obvious  that  the  same  result  is  true  for  a  shell  of  infinitesimal 


Hence  it  follows  that  the  attraction  of  a  full  homogeneous 
sphere  on  a  particle  within  it  varies  as  the  distance  of  the  par- 
ticle from  the  centre :  for  if  a  concentric  spherical  surface  is 
described  passing  through  the  attracted  particle^  the  shell  lying 
outside  of  that  sphere  has  no  attraction  on  the  particle ;  and  it 
is  attracted  only  by  the  mass  lying  within  that  sphere ;  and  that 
varies  directly  as  its  radius  :  see  ecjuation  (24). 

If  the  sphere  is  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  homo- 
geneous  shells^  the  density  of  which  however  varies^  then  the 
attraction  of  all  those  l^dng  outside  of  the  concentric  sphere 
passing  through  the  attracted  particle  is  zero :  and  as  the  at- 
traction of  each  of  the  others  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  condensed 
into  its  centre^  so  if  c  =  the  distance  of  m  from  the  centre 
and  M  =:  the  mass  of  all  those  shells  lying  nearer  than  m  to 
the  centre^ 

the  attraction  of  the  sphere  on  m  =  — p ; 

and  if  the  matter  of  m  is  homogeneous^  so  that  M  varies  as  c*, 
the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  distance  from  the  centre. 
Ex.  2.  Let  the  attraction  vary  directly  as  the  distance ;  then 

/(«)  =  «; 

and  from  (36)  we  have 

XI.      XX      X-          vpmrdrfu*      (r»-<?»)w«y+« 
the  attraction  =  — ^--- — r-^ — 

=  Aispmr^cdrj 
and  this  is  the  same  as  if  the  shell  were  condensed  into  its 
centre. 

199.]  The  result  in  (37)  leads  us  to  inquire  whether  there 
are  any  other  laws  besides  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  dis- 
tance^ for  which  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  spherical  shell 
on  a  particle  within  it  is  zero. 

In  this  case  from  (36)^ 


0  =  /      (w«  +  c>  -  r*)/(w)  du 
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0  =r  [(»«  +  (?2-r«)  fAu)duj^'^  2  /    {«  f/{n)du}  du ; 
now  making  the  substitutions  of  (29)^  we  have 
0  =  [(tt»  +  c»-r»)<^(tt)-2V^(a)]    ; 

r—e 

.1.     0  =  c(r+c)«^(r+c)+c(r— c)(^(r— c)— \/f(r4<?)  +  V'(r— c) 
_  rf  5Vr(f  +  g)-^(r-c)^  . 


and  integrating, 

<?' 
^'(f)+^"(r)___  +...  =  a  constant  =  a;  (38) 

and  as  no  relation  exists  between  r  and  c, 

Vr'(r)  =  A,  (39) 

^'"(r)  =  0,  and  so  on. 
And  since  from  (30),  ^'{r)  =  r^(r), 

r^(r)  =  A,  ^{r)=f/{r)dr^^; 


•^  • 


therefore  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  is  the 
only  one  for  which  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  spherical 
shell  on  an  internal  particle  is  zero. 

200.]  To  determine  the  attraction  of  a  rectangular  plate  on  a 
particle  at  a  given  distance  from  the  plate  in  the  line  passing 
through  the  centre  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  plate. 

Let  2  a  and  2i  be  the  sides  of  the  plate,  p  its  density,  and  r 
its  thickness ;  let  c  z=  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the 
plate ;  then  the  attraction  of  the  plate  on  the  particle 

r«  n      dydx 
=  4mpTC       /  ^ ^ 

*^  »'o  (ir*+y'  +  c')' 

=z  impTOC  I r 

^0  (c'4-ar')(A'4-c»H-ar'')« 

ab 
=r  4wprtan-* -• 

c(a>-hi'4-e?*)* 

Hence,  if  the  plate  is  a  square  plate,  b  =  a;  and  the  attraction 

a*  .  «« 

=  4wpTtan~* rj  =  4wpTsm"* 


r(2a*  +  cO»  «"  +  c 


- . 
2 
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If  a  =r  00^  the  extent  of  the  plate  is  infinite^  and  as  the  right- 
hand  member  =  2'nmpT,  the  attraction  is  constant;  and  thus 
the  attraction  on  an  external  particle  of  a  square  plate  of  infinite 
extent  is  the  same^  whatever  is  the  distance  of  the  particle  from 
the  plate.  This  result  is  the  same  as  that  already  found  for  a 
circular  plate  in  Art.  192. 

Also^  i£  c  =:  0,  that  is^  if  the  particle  is  on  the  plate^  the 
'attraction  is  equal  to  2vmpT,  and  is  the  same  as  that  of  an 
infinite  square  plate. 

Hereby  also  we  can  solve  the  following  problems : 

Ex.  1.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  prism^  whose 
transverse  section  is  a  square^  on  a  particle  in  its  axis  at  a  given 
distance  from  one  end. 

Let  2a=the  side  of  the  square  transverse  section  of  the  prism ; 
I  =  the  length  of  the  prism ;  c  =  the  distance  of  m  from  one 
end  :  then  the  attraction  of  the  prism  on  m 

r     .     ,      a»         ^    ,      a-|-(ar«  +  2fl«)* ■!'='+<' 
=  imp  \  X  sm-* 2 fl  loer  — ^ r-^  I 

Ex.  2.  The  attraction  of  a  pyramid  on  a  square  base^  of  which 
the  altitude  is  a  and  2d  is  the  side  of  the  base^  on  a  particle  at 
its  vertex  ^a 

'  a»  -f  *' 

201.]  The  attraction  of  thin  plates  on  particles  in  the  plane 
of  the  plate. 

Ex.  1 .  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  thin  rectangular  plate  on  a 
particle  external  to  it  and  in  its  own  plane. 

Let  a—a^  and  i— i'  be  the  sides  of  the  plate;  then,  if  the 
axes  are  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  plate,  and  {a%  b^  is  the  angle 
nearest  to  the  origin,  and  x,  y  are  the  axial-components  of  the 
attraction, 

X =  mpT  '     '  ^ 


n**  xdxdy 

z=  mpT       \ r  J  dv 

=  ^.prilog*-^(^'-^"t-log^-^(^'-^^');i; 
=  mpT  ■]  log ^ ■ — ^  — loff ^ ^  [ ' 


V  n  2t 
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If  a'=  V=i  0 ;  that  isy  if  the  attracted  particle  is  at  an  angle 
of  the  rectangle  x  =  t  ss  oo ^  and  the  attraction  is  infinite.  If 
one,  however^  of  these  quantities  is  zero,  the  attraction  is  still 
finite. 

Ex.  2.  The  attraction  of  an  elliptical  plate  on  a  particle  at 
the  focus,  when  the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  distance  is 
equal  to  muae,  if  m  =  the  mass  of  the  plate. 

202.]  The  attraction  of  various  bodies  on  particles. 

Ex.  1.  The  vertex  of  a  right  circular  cone  is  at  the  centre  of  a 
sphere  :  find  the  attraction  of  the  part  of  the  sphere  intercepted 
by  the  cone  on  a  particle  at  the  vertex. 

If  we  refer  to  the  system  of  polar  coordinates  in  space,  and 
take  the  axis  of  the  cone  to  be  the  ^r-axis,  then 

the  attraction  =  mp  /      /    /  eiji$cos$drd$d<l> 

•/o    Jq  Jo 

=  iri»/)a(sina)'. 

If  a  s=:  90%  the  portion  becomes  a  hemisphere,  and  consequently 
the  attraction  of  a  hemisphere  on  a  particle  at  its  centre  =  vmpa. 

Ex.  2.  The  vertex  of  a  cone  is  on  the  sur&ce  of  a  sphere,  and 
the  axis  of  the  cone  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere : 
find  the  attraction  of  the  intercepted  mass  on  a  particle  at  the 
vertex  of  the  cone. 

Let  the  vertex  of  the  cone  be  the  origin,  and  the  axis  of  the 
cone  the  axis  oi  z\  so  that  according  to  the  notation  of  Art.  165, 
Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus),  the  equation  to  the  sphere  is  r  = 
2  a  cos  d;  then,  if  z  is  the  attraction  along  the  axis  of  z,  and 
2acos^  =  r, 

z  =  wp/      /    /  Bin 0 cos $dr do dit> 
Jo    ^0  *'o 

=  — ^ — {I-(cos^)'}. 

Ex.  3.  To  find  the  attraction  of  a  hemisphere  on  a  particle  at 
its  edge. 

Let  the  place  of  the  particle  be  the  origin,  and  let  the  line 
passing  through  it  and  the  centre  be  the  ^r-axis,  the  plane  cir- 
cular base  of  the  hemisphere  being  in  the  plane  of  (^,  z) ;  then, 
taking  the  system  of  coordinates  given  in  Art.  165,  Vol.  II 
(Integral  Calculus),  if  2  <?  cos  ^  =  r,  and  x,  y,  z  are  the  axial- 
components  of  the  attraction. 
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:=i  pml     I     I  {sm0yco8<l>drd$d4> 


X 

^pma 


^  pm  I      I      I  {sin  0y  Bin  <l>dr  do  d<l> 


Y 

=r  0. 
Z 


=  pml      j      I  Bin 0 COB OdrdOdfj) 

2'npma 
3 
203.]  The  attraction  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid. 
Let  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle  m  be  the  origin ;  tod 
let  the  coordinate  axes  be  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of  the 
ellipsoid^  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid  being  at  (a,  /9^  y),  so  that 
the  equation  to  its  surface  is 

(^i:^  +  0:z^+ (£=201=1.  (40) 

a»  i'  c*  '  ^     ' 

and  let  us  refer  it  to  the  system  of  polar  coordinates  explained 
in  Art.  165,  Vol.  II;  so  that,  if 

/sin^cos<f)x*      /sin^sin<f)v*      /Cos^x* 

osin^cosA      flsin^sin^      ycos^  ,     ^ 

o«        j8«        y*       , 

a*        0*        (?* 

(40)  becomes  Ar»  — 2Br+c  =  0;  (42) 

then  if  r^  and  r,  are  the  roots  of  this  equation,  r^  being  the 

greater,  and  r,  the  less, 

b  +  (b«-ac)*                     b-(b»-ac)*  f.^. 

r,  = '-  y  r,  = ^^- ^  .  (43) 

A  A 

If  p  is  the  density  of  the  ellipsoid, 

its  mass-element  =  pr^  sin  OdrdOdfft ; 
and  as  the  direction-cosines  of  r  are  sin  0  cos  (f>,  sin  ^  sin  ^,  and 
cos  d,  so  the  resolved  attractions  on  m  of  the  mass-element  are 
mp  (sin  Oy  cob  (pdrdOd^),        mp  (sin  $y  Bin  il>drd$d<l), 

mp  sin  ^  cos  0drd$d(f> ; 
the  integrals  of  which  for  limits  assigned  by  the  geometrical 
conditions  of  the  problem  are  the  axial-components  of  the  total 
attraction. 
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Let  X9  Tj  s  be  ihe  azial-oomponentB  of  the  atizaction ;  and  let 
na  firat  connder  the  attracted  partide  to  be  within  the  ellipsoid; 
00  that  the  limits  of  the  r-int^gration  are  fi  and  — r, ;  then 

X  =  /    /    Imp (sm fl)« cos ^ drdOd^,  (44) 

T  =  /    /    Imp  (sin  fl)»  sin  ^  drdOd^,  (46) 

«  =  /    /    Imp  sin  0  008  0  drdOd^.  (46) 

Of  these  three  I  shall  consider  the  lastj  because  it  is  the  most 
simple  j  and  results  which  are  derived  from  it  maj  be  extended 
to  the  other  two  by  an  exchange  of  letters  only. 

Performing  the  r-int^grationj  and  replacing  r ^  and  r^  by  their 
values  in  (48)j    ' 

mprnkOiMO—dOd^.  (47) 

Now 
sintfcostfB  __  sintfcostf(^*g»asintfcos^+g*g'/3sintfBin^-htf*^'yco8g)^ 
A         ""  (dffsintfcos^)'4-(M8in0sin^)'+(aicos^'  * 

and  observing  that  the  denominator  is  a  rational  function  of 
sin  0  and  (cos  Oy,  and  that  the  first  two  of  the  three  terms  con- 
tained in  the  numerator  are  rational  functions  of  the  same 
quantities ;  and  observing  that  the  limits  of  the  0-integ^tion  arc 
«  and  0 1  by  virtue  of  (40),  Art.  88,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus), 
the  integrals  of  the  quantities  corresponding  to  these  two  terms 
vanish;  and  we  have 

2=2sipa»J>y  r  r Bine{coBe)^dedi> . 

Vo  ^0  (fesin^cos^)*  +  ((?a8in^sin^)*-h(a4co8d)*' 

and  performing  first  the  ^-integration,  we  have 

z=2^Mpa6y  f sinOicoBOyde 

A  {(?»(8in^)«+a"(co8d)»}*{<?«(8ind)«+J«(co8d)«}* 

and  therefore  by  virtue  of  Art.  88,  VoL  II  (Integral  Calculus), 

z^i^mpabyH smejcoseydO ^ 

Jo  {(?«(8infl)*  +  a'(cosd)»}*{(?«(sin^)«  +  J»(cosd)'}i 

Let  cosd  =  ^;      •'.     BinOdO  =  — £^;  and  since  ^  =  0,  when 

It 
tf  =  - ,  and  ^  =  1,  when  tf  =  0,  we  have,  substituting  in  (49), 

.    P                         t^dt 
z^ivrnpaoyl .       (50) 

Vo  {c»  +  fa«-c«)^»}*{<?«  +  (4«-(?«)^»}* 


X: 
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Similarly, 

^ivntpoca  I   -. :;        (51) 

/•i  t^  dt 

Y:=ATrmpcaB  I   i r;        (52) 

"^Jo  {i«4-((?>-««)^«}i{i»  +  (fl«-i«)^«}i 

which  definite  integrals  represent  the  axial-components  of  the 
attraction  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  on  an  internal  particle. 

Now  these  three  expressions  involve  elliptic  integrals  which 
cannot  be  expressed  in  circular  or  logarithmic  functions.  The 
problem  however  is  reduced  to  simple  quadrature ;  and  the 
required  integration  involves  the  summation  of  the  attractions 
of  a  series  of  conical  shells,  whose  common  vertex  is  the  at- 
tracted  point,  and  the  thickness  of  which  increases  directly 
as  the  distance  from  the  vertex,  because  the  r-  and  the  ^-inte- 
grations have  been  taken  between  limits  which  give  a  double 
conical  shell;  and  therefore  the  element-function  in  (51)  &c.  is 
the  attraction  of  such  a  double  shell. 

t,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  cosine  of  the  semi-vertical  angle 
of  the  cone :  the  axis  of  the  cone  being  parallel  to  that  prin- 
cipal axis  of  the  ellipsoid  parallel  to  which  the  attraction  is 
resolved. 

204.]  Jacobi  has  put  the  three  preceding  expressions  for  x,  y,  z 
under  an  elegant  form  by  means  of  the  following  substitution  : 

Let      ^*  = -;  .*.     dt  =z ^; 

and  when  ^  =  0,  i^  =  oo  ;  when  ^  =  1,  «^  =  0  :  therefore 

r*                          du 
X  =  2'ttmpabca  I    r 

•'o   («-!-«»)  {(w  +  a»)  (a +  4')  («-Hc')}* 

du 


2      •'o    (u  4-  a'' 


^')  {{u-^a^)  (w  +  4»)  («  +  (?»)}* 
if  M  =  the  mass  of  the  ellipsoid.     Similarly, 


(53) 


^  3wmfi  r du ^g^j 

2     •'o    {w  +  b'){(u  +  a')(u+6')(u  +  e*)}*' 

=  ^^l^r ^ (55) 

2     Jo    (k  +  c')  {(«  +  a»)  («  +  i»)  («  +  c«)}* 
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These  valaes  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  following  form: 

^^  r  du 

u  =  / 

then 

X=-3M«l«(^),    Y  =  -3M«p(^).    z  =  -3M«.y(^). 

And  they  also  give  the  following  remarkable  relation : 

Sum 
""       abc 

ss-^iirpm.  (56) 

We  shall  see  hereafter  that  this  is  a  general  theorem  of  at- 
tractions. 

205.]  Of  the  valaes  of  x^  y^  z  it  is  to  be  observed  that  each 
is  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the  attracted  particle  from  the 
principal  plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis  of 
the  ellipsoid  parallel  to  which  it  is  the  component  of  attraction. 
Consequently  the  particle  is  attracted  by  three  components 
along  the  principal  axes,  each  of  which  varies  as  the  corre- 
sponding coordinate  of  the  attracted  particle. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  values  of  x,y,  z  in  (51)  &c. 
are  not  changed,  if  the  quantities  a,  b,  c  are  replaced  by  ka,  kh^ 
kc,  where  k  is  any  number:  the  attractions  therefore  are  not 
changed  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  shell  contained 
between  two  ellipsoidal  surfaces  concentric  and  similar,  provided 
that  the  attracted  particle  is  within  the  interior.  Hence  we 
infer  that  a  homogeneous  shell  contained  between  two  similar 
and  concentric  ellipsoids  attracts  a  particle  within  it  equally  in 
all  directions.  This  theorem  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Newton's  theorem  on  attractions,  and  is  proved  S3'nthetically 
in  the  Principia.  To  it  also  the  geometrical  method  of  Art.  198 
is  immediately  applicable. 

In  fig.  82  let  o  be  the  attracted  particle,  and  let  the  shell,  of 
which  the  section  through  o  and  the  centre  by  the  plane  of  the 
paper  is  drawn  in  the  figure,  be  contained  between  two  similar 
ellipsoidal  surfaces  concentric  and  similarly  placed,  and  let  us 
suppose  the  shell  to  be  homogeneous.  Consider  o  to  be  the 
vertex  of  solid  angles  which  fill  up  the  space  around  it ;  and  to 
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each  one  of  these  angles  let  the  opposite  and  vertical  angle  be 
drawn  as  in  the  figure :  let  qpopV  ^  one  of  the  lines  of  such 
angles  made  by  the  paper.  Now  of  similar  and  similarly  situated 
ellipsoids  it  is  a  property  that  pq=p'q';  let  a>  be  the  area  of  the 
spherical  siuface^  described  about  o  as  a  centre^  with  unity  as 
the  radius^  which  the  cone  intercepts :  so  that  the  volume^  of 
which  T(^qp  is  the  section  made  by  the  paper^  consists  of  ele- 
ments^ each  of  which  is  equal  to  (ar'dr,  and  the  attraction  of 
each  of  which  on  m  placed  at  o  is 

-jidT^dr  =  mp^dr; 

and  of  which  the  sum  is  mpcdXPC^;  similarly  the  attraction  of 
^VS'V  is  mp<ax  p'(l',  which  is  equal  to  the  preceding ;  therefore 
the  two  attractions  acting  in  opposite  directions  neutralize  each 
other :  and  as  the  same  result  holds  true  for  all  the  solid  angles 
at  a^  so  the  resultant  attraction  of  the  shell  on  o  vanishes. 

As  this  proposition  is  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the 
shelly  it  is  also  true  for  a  shell  of  infinitesimal  thickness ;  and 
therefore  it  is  true  also  for  a  shell  of  any  thickness^  composed  of 
homogeneous  concentric^  similar^  and  similarly-placed  shells^  the 
density  of  each  of  which  varies  according  to  any  given  law. 

Hence  also  if  an  ellipsoid  attracts  a  particle  of  its  own  mass^ 
and  a  concentric  and  similar  ellipsoidal  surface  is  drawn  through 
the  place  of  the  attracted  particle,  the  ellipsoidal  shell  lying 
outside  this  latter  surface  will  have  no  action  on  the  particle; 
and  the  attraction  of  the  ellipsoid  will  be  reduced  to  that  of 
the  body  lying  within  the  latter  surface. 

Hence  also  it  appears  that  if,  as  in  fig.  83,  m  is  without  the 
shell,  and  from  o  a  cone,  intercepting  a  spherical  area  («)  with 
a  radius  unity,  is  drawn,  the  attraction  of  the  intercepted  part 
of  the  shell  at  p  is  equal  to  that  at  Q ;  and  as  the  same  result  is 
true  for  all  similar  cones,  it  follows  that  if  o  is  considered  to  be 
a  pole  with  reference  to  the  exterior  ellipsoid,  the  polar  plane 
will  divide  the  shell  into  two  parts,  the  attractions  of  which  on 
m  at  the  pole  are  equal. 

206.]  In  certain  cases  however  the  values  given  for  x,  y,  z  in 
Art.  203  can  be  integrated  again. 

Ex.  1 .  Let  the  bounding  surface  be  an  oblate  spheroid ;  that 
is,  let  fl  =  4 ;  and  let  e  be  the  eccentricity  of  the  generating 
ellipse  of  the  spheroid,  so  that 

rt^  — c'  =  a^e* ;  c^  =z  ii'(l— e?^); 

PKICE,  VOL.  111.  O  O 
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•.  • 


_  iirpmea  H       t*dt 
T  — Lni L  {8in-»tf— tf (1  — tf*)*} ; 


(57) 


similarly      t  = ^ ^  {sin-^^-tf  (1  -<?•)♦}  ;  (58) 


e*      {        ae  c  ) 

=  l2Ml{l_lLzf!)i8in-'*}.  (59) 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  attraction  depends  solely  on  the 
eccentricity  of  the  bounding  spheroid^  and  is  independent  of  its 
magnitude. 

Thus  if  through  the  attracted  particle  a  spheroidal  surface  is 
drawn  similar  to  the  given  one^  it  will  attract  m  with  the  same 
force  as  the  given  spheroid^  and  as  any  other  similar  concentric 
spheroid  which  includes  mi  within  its  mass.  Hence  a  spheroidal 
shelly  the  surfaces  of  which  are  similar  and  concentric^  attracts 
a  particle  within  it  equally  in  all  directions. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  bounding  surface  be  a  prolate  spheroid,  so 
that  b  =z  c;  also  let  the  eccentricity  of  the  generating  ellipse 
be  e,  so  that 

a»  — i«  =  a»e»;  ^«  =  a«(l— e»); 

then  we  have 

__  iirmpb^a  P    i^dt 

^  ""         a^       Jo  l—eU* 

,  =  iI2£^|,_(L^Vgi±fj;  (6,) 

As  these  expressions  involve  the  eccentricity  only^  it  follows 
that  a  spheroidal  shelly  the  bounding  surfaces  of  which  are 
similar  and  concentric  prolate  spheroids^  attracts  a  particle 
within  it  equally  in  all  directions. 
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Ex.  3.   If  the  bounding  surface  is  a  sphere :  then  a  =  i  =  c ; 

,  _  4yfflpa,  iirmpp ,  4ffiiipy ,    .^3. 

••     ^-        3       '  3       '  ^3       '    ^^ 

where  a,  fi,  y  are  the  coordinates  of  the  attracted  particle  from 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  as  origin. 

207.]  Returning  now  to  the  expressions  (44)^  (45)  and  (46), 
with  the  object  of  applying  them  to  the  case  of  the  ellipsoid 
attracting  an  external  particle^  the  limits  of  the  r-integration 
will  be  fi  and  r^,  so  that 


•'0   Ja 


mp  sm  $  cos  OdrdOd<p 


»ipsindcos^— ^ LdOdij}.  (64) 

Let  A,  By  c  be  replaced  by  their  values^  which  are  given  in 
(41):  then  the  element- Amotion  contains  circular  functions  in 
an  irrational  form^  and  does  not  admit  of  further  direct  integra- 
tion. We  are  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  indirect 
process ;  and  with  a  view  to  it^  I  will  return  to  the  symmetrical 
equation  of  the  bounding  ellipsoid. 

Let  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid  be  the  origin^  and  {a,  fi,  y)  the 
place  of  m  the  attracted  particle.  Let  a,  b,  che  the  semi-axes 
of  the  ellipsoid^  of  which  the  equation  is 

z*       y*       z^  ,^  ^ 

then  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  of  this  ellipsoid 
on  m  are  the  following : 

X  =  {{{         pni{a''X)dxdydz  .  .^^. 

JJJ  {(a-ar)«  +  (/3-5f)«  +  (y-^)«}»' 

Y  =  fff         pni{p^3f)dxdydz  ,  .^^. 

JJJ  {(a-ar)«  +  (/3-y)«  +  (y-;er)«}»' 

z  =  fff Pf^{y-^)d^d3fdz 

JJJ  {(a-a:)«  +  (^-y)«  +  (y-^)«}» 

the  range  of  integration  in  each  case  being  the  space  included 
within  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid. 

From  the  symmetry  of  the  formulae  it  is  evident  that  the 
results  of  the  others  may  be  inferred  from  the  integral  of  one 
of  these  expressions.  We  need  therefore  only  consider  one  of 
them^  and  I  will  take  the  firsts  viz.  (66). 

o  o  1} 
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Let  a{l-?^-^|*=x;        ^(.>-^«)*  =  y;  (69) 

then 

^pfnf'    n '^ r.         (70) 

Now  when  x  is  replaced  by  its  limiting  valaes^  the  element- 
function  has  a  form  which  does  not  admit  of  further  direct  inte- 
gration^ and  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an  indirect 
method.  This  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Ivory^  who  has 
shewn  that  (70)  expresses  the  corresponding  axial-component  of 
a  certain  ellipsoid  on  an  internal  particle ;  and  as  the  latter  has 
in  the  preceding  Article  been  investigated  and  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  single  integral^  so  may  this  also  be  expressed  in  the 
terms  of  a  single  integral ;  and  consequently  by  Ivory's  theorem 
we  can  effect  one  integration  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (70)^ 
and  thus  reduce  it  from  a  double  integral  to  a  single  integral. 

208.]  It  will  be  observed  that  when  x  is  replaced  by  x,  the 
point  {x,  y,  z)  in  (70)  is  on  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  (65). 
Through  the  point  (a,  j9,  y)  let  there  be  described  an  ellipsoid 
concentric  with  (65),  and  having  moreover  the  foci  of  its  prin- 
cipal sections  coincident  with  the  foci  of  the  principal  sections  of 
the  given  ellipsoid.  In  this  case  the  latter  ellipsoid  is  said  to 
be  concentric  and  coiifocal  with  the  former.  Its  equation  is 
consequently         ^a  y^  ^'      —  1  r7n 

a«  +  a>  "^  FT^       c^  +  w  ""    ' 
where  u  is  a  quantity  to  be  determined  by  the  fact  that  (a,  /3,  y) 
lies  in  the  surface  of  (71) ;  so  that  we  have 

""  +  -/--  =  1.  (72) 


a^^fa        ^''-fo)        c'-fo) 

Now  when  the  fractions  are  removed  from  this  equation,  and 
it  is  reduced  to  an  integral  form,  it  is  a  cubic  in  w,  and  has 
three  real  roots. 

Let  us  suppose  a*>b^>c* :  then  if  in  (72)  we  replace  6>  succes- 
sively by  00,  — c*,  — d%  — a%  the  results  are  +,  — ,  4- ,  —  ;  so 
that  of  the  roots  one  is  greater  than  —  c%-  another  lies  between 
—  c'  and  —A" ;  and  the  other  lies  between  —A'  and  —a" ;  and 
accordingly  in  the  first  case  all  the  coefficients  in  (71)  are 
positive,  and  the  surface  is  an  ellipsoid ;  in  the  second  case  the 
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coefficients  of  the  first  two  terms  are  positive^  and  that  of  the 
third  term  is  negative^  and  the  surface  is  a  hyperboloid  of  one 
sheet;  in  the  third  case  the  coefficient  of  the  first  term  is 
positiycj  and  those  of  the  other  two  terms  are  negative^  and  the 
surface  is  a  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets.  Thus  through  a  given 
point  there  can  be  drawn  three  surfaces  of  the  second  order 
concentric  and  confocal  with  a  given  ellipsoid ;  and  indeed  with 
any  central  surface  of  the  second  order.  As  however  an  ellip- 
soid is  the  surface  which  is  required  for  the  present  problem^  we 
must  take  the  largest  root  of  (72)  as  the  corresponding  value 
of  a>;  and  this  is  a  positive  quantity^  because  the  result  is  +oo 
when  w  =  00^  and  is  —  when  «•  =  0. 

209.]  Let  a\  b\  cf  be  the  semi-principal  axes  of  the  concentric 
and  confocal  ellipsoid  which  has  been  thus  described :  so  that 

a'«  =  a«+«,  y'sA'  +  o),         {j'*  =  (?•  +  »;  (73) 

and  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  is 

X*         V*        z* 

J'-. +  J'i +  ?;  =  !;  (74) 

and  let  jl',  t^^  z'  be  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  of  this 
ellipsoid  on  a  particle  m,  equal  to  the  other  partide^  placed  at  a 
point  {a J  ^,  y)  within  it.     Then  if 

with  similar  values  for  y'  and  /.  It  will  be  observed  that 
when  of  is  replaced  by  x',  the  point  {af,  ^,  /)  is  on  the  surface 
of  (74). 

Let  OS  determine  the  points  {if,  ^,  z')  {a,  ^,  ■/)>  which  are 
thus  far  arbitrary,  as  follows :  let  (a',  /3',  /)  be  taken  on  the 
surface  of  the  first  ellipsoid ;  so  that  we  have 

and  let  its  place  be  related  to  that  of  (a^  /9>  y\  so  that 


a'         a 


also  let  {x',1^, z)  be  so  related  to  {,x,y, £)  that 


(78) 


X 

—  > 


a'       a  b'        b 


^  =  T'      ^  =  -;  (79) 
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these  relations  being  consistent^  as  it  is  evident^  with  the  equa- 
tions to  the  BxataeeB.  Let  {x, y,  z)  and  {a,  f(^  y)  which  are  on 
the  first  ellipsoid  be  p  and  q';  and  let  {sif,  /,  sT)  and  (a^  /3^  y) 
which  are  on  the  second  ellipsoid  be  p'  and  q;  so  that  the 
denominators  of  the  element-functions  in  (70)  and  (76)  are  re- 
spectively pq  and  p'q,'. 

Now  P'<i'=  pq;  for 

P'q'^-pq'  =  (^-aO'+(/-/3')«  +  (/-yO* 

-(^-a)«-(y-/3)«-(^-y)« 

( a«       «•  ^  c«       a«       «•        c«  ) 

=  0; 

.-.     pV=pQ.  (80) 

Two  points^  as  p  and  p',  on  two  concentric  and  confocal  ellip- 
soidsj  the  coordinates  of  which  are  related  by  the  conditions  (79)^ 
are  called  corresponding  points.  Similarly  Q  and  q'  are  also  cor- 
responding points. 

210.]  The  preceding  relations  enable  us  to  express  the  ele- 
ment-function  of  the  double  integral  (70)  in  terms  of  that  of  the 
integral  (76).  Let  us  replace  j<,  z,  x,  y,  in  terms  of  y,  /,  x',  y' 
by  means  of  (79),  and  the  denominator  of  the  element-function 
by  means  of  (80),  and  we  have 

Vc  y.,'  .Lv'L{(a'-O"+(/3'-i^0'-f  (/-0'}*J-»' 

=  — X'  (81) 

h'c' 

Similarly  y  =  ->-,y',  z  =  -7^,7/.  (82) 

And  we  have  thus  determined  the  axial-components  of  the 
attraction  of  an  ellipsoid  on  an  external  particle  in  terms  of  the 
similar  components  of  a  concentric  and  confocal  homogeneous 
ellipsoid  on  an  equal  particle  within  it,  whose  place  is  that  on 
the  interior  ellipsoid  which  cori'esponds  to  that  of  the  originally 
attracted  particle. 


X 
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Let  x',  y',  z'  be  replaced  by  their  values  given  in  (51),  (52), 
and  (50);  and  a',  h\  cf  by  their  values  given  in  (73),  and  we 
have 
^^4^mpabcar\ t^ 

(fl«  +  «)*  ^  {a«  +  ft)-f(4'~a')^'}* {«•  +  <»  +  (<?"— «')^*}* 
and  also  similar  values  for  y  and  z. 

Thus  the  attraction  depends  on  the  evaluation  of  a  single 
definite  integral. 

Prom  (82)  we  have  the  following  theorem  : 

The  attractions  with  which  two  confocal  homogeneous  ellipsoids 
attract,  parallel  to  each  axis,  equal  particles  ^placed  at  corre- 
sponding points  on  their  surfaces,  are  as  the  products  of  the  axes 
perpendicular  to  each  component. 

This  theorem  has  also  been  extended  by  Poisson  to  the  case 
in  which  the  law  of  attraction  is  any  function  of  the  distance. 

211.]  By  the  preceding  theorem  we  can  determine  the  attrac- 
tion of  a  spheroid  on  an  external  particle.  Thus,  for  example, 
let  us  take  the  oblate  spheroid ;  in  which  case  a  =  i ;  and  let 
e  be  the  eccentricity  of  the  generating  ellipse,  so  that  a*^c*  = 
a*e*  rsa'^e'*,  if  e'  is  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  which  gene- 
rates the  concentric  and  confocal  spheroid  which  passes  through 
the  attracted  particle.     Then  from  (57), 

ac    , 


X  = 


=  .4^  ^^(l-OMsin-V-e-d-./.)*} 


ca 


=  2jr»tp-^{8in-V- /(I -/•)*},  (84) 

CL6 

where  ^  = ,  and  w  is  the  positive  root  of  the  quadratic 

(«•  +  «)♦  '^  ^ 


equation  gt  _^_  ^,  y. 


+  -TV— =  1- 


Similarly 

Y  =  —^  {sm-V- /(I -(?'»)*};  (85) 

Z  = ^v     T    A     -r    ;  y  f^  _  v —      )^^\^^x^\       /gg) 

Similarly  may  we  determine  the  attraction  of  a  prolate  spheroid 
on  an  external  particle. 
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212.3  IftfceofchigniiiBi»«f^ 

J  uMju<ikily,  «o  that  tt 

diffos  little  fitm  a  ifhn^  tfe  Mg.fct  ha 

ai»flwirf(»4),(85). 

(86)  maj  be  eq«adc4  m  ■rifj^ipin 
rerahs  maj  be  obtaiaed  ia  aa  aigAaitm 
powen  of  /  above  Ae  nnal,  lai  if 

»«r/,i.daffnmMte 
Ifan.  WcskflB^Ieet 
mn^l  Bn  Ae  attnctod 

paitade  to  be  ckne  to  the  ffkraid,  /= 
of  the  gCMnti^  cffipae  «f  the  if  tew 

f,  if  r  k  the  eeee^noty 
iL     ImJaW      111   1 

tbe  attiaetcd  partide  toiieia  the  flaw 
aadTsO;   far ao lot rfgituBtr mk 

F«r>,.%aDthit/l  =  0, 
»  fa—  thii  —iitiiin. 

Thai                       2xa«« 

x=l^{l_*-iria- 

»r— r,l— r»;} 

~        3        r        5»' 

(87) 

(88) 

lipt  K  be  tlie  renkmt  attnction ;  md  X  be  tlie  bthnde  of  the 
phee  dm;  that  is,  the  angle  at  which  the  Domial  to  the  ^ihefoid 
at  the  {daee  of  ai  is  inclined  to  the  cqnatcH-.  Let  a  =  the  mass 
of  the  ^heroid ;  then 


M  = 


~~3    "    3   ^  "y 


a*  = — -^—Tr  =  <"'  «» X; \  1  +  ^»:  { 1  +  ^^.sin A)' } 

y»  =  r«(rinA)«(l— 0{l4^*(smA)'}; 

wM  (  3<?»       <r«(sinAV  J 

a*    i  \0   ^        10        ) 

= (1  + )(l  +  —  (smA)'}. 

Now  ais  R  is  the  resultant  attraction  of  the  spheroid  on  tti,  it 
in  what  in  Art  1 23  has  been  called  the  weight  of  w  ;  in  reference 
of  course  to  a  homogeneous  oblate  spheroid  of  small  eccentricity  ; 
and  con8Cf|uently  r  is  identical  ^^-ith  m^ ;  hence 

lict  o  l>e  the  least  value  of  p ;  that  is,  o  is  the  value  of  ^  at 
the  equator,  when  A  =  0 ;  then 
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SO  that  o  varies  directly  as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  equatorial  radius.     Also 

y=<»{l  +  |J(8mA)«};  (91) 

that  is^  the  increase  of  gravity  of  a  homogeneous  spheroid  of 
small  eccentricity  varies  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude 
as  we  pass  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 

In  reference  to  this  result^  however^  I  would  observe  that  the 
latest  reductions  of  geodetical  observations  seem  to  shew  that 
the  figure  of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal 
axes;  and  that  the  greatest  and  least  equatorial  axes  are  in  the 
longitudes  15°  34'  E  and  105°  34'  E  respectively  from  Greenwich. 

In  an  ellipse  of  small  eccentricity^  the  ratio  of  the  excess  ot 
the  equatorial  radius  over  the  polar  radius  to  the  equatorial 
radius  is  called  the  ellipticilyj  and  is  denoted  by  e;   so  that 

a-'C  =  ae;  but =  1  —(1  — c*)^  =  — ;  therefore  c  =  - ;  and 

y=G{l  +  |(sinA)«}.  (92) 

213.^  The  preceding  formulae  will  also  give  the  attraction  of 
a  homogeneous  elliptical  cylinder  of  an  infinite  length  on  an 
external  particle  on  its  surface. 

In  (83)  and  in  the  two  similar  values  for  y  and  z,  let  a  =  oo^ 
while  b  and  c  remain  finite ;  then  as  the  particle  is  on  the  sur- 
face^  0)  =  0,  and 


Y  = 


as  we  may  foresee.     Let  e  be  the  eccentricity  of  the  elliptic 
section;  then 

^irmpcp  n      tdt 

b        ^0(1— tf*^«)* 

=  ^TrmpP  ^- ^ =  iirmpP^ ;  (93) 

'^  e*  b+c  ^    ' 

l-(l-0*  .  *  l€,A\ 

z  =  ^irmpy  ^ =  iirmpy-z •  (94) 

214.]  Hence  also  we  may  deduce  the  following  theorem^ 
which  was  stated  first  by  Maclaurin  in  a  particular  form>  and 
was  demonstrated  by  him  in  that  form : 

Two  confocal  homogeneous  ellipsoids  attract  an  external  particle 
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along  the  same  action-line^  and  with  forces  proportional  to  their 
masses. 

Let  the  two  confocal  ellipsoids  be  e  and  jI^  of  which  let  the 
semi-axes  be  respectively  a,  i^  c ;  ^,  V^  t{\  and  the  masses  be  m 
and  n'.  Let  (a^  j9^  y)  be  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle^  and 
through  it  let  a  concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoid  e«  be  described. 
Let  x^  T,  z^  x'^  Y^^  z'  be  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  of 
X  and  B^  on  Ml  at  (a^  /3^  y)  respectively.  Let  a«^  £«>  c«  be  the  semi- 
axes  of  E« :  also  let  Xi,  T|^  z^  be  the  components  of  the  attraction 
of  s«  on  a  parfcide  at  the  point  on  the  surface  of  b  which  cor- 
responds to  (a,  /9;  y) ;  then 

X         &?  X         ca  z         ah 

Xi      do^g  Y|       c^a^  Zi       a^b^ 

Also  let  x«,  T«^  z«  be  the  components  of  the  attraction  of  e«  on  mi 
at  (a^  /3j  y)  which  is  in  its  surfiace;  then  we  have  from  (53)^  if 
Ho  =  the  mass  of  e«^ 

_  3m«mi  flo  /*•  du 

1    ""  n  T"   » 


X, 


"        2      Jo    (it+a«){(«-f«*)(«  +  4')(«  +  c»)}* 
X         XX,  a^c  M 


ik  • 


Xa  Xi     Xa  Aa  Oa  Ca  M( 


'0  -^1       -^ft  ««'0''0*'0  «*o 

X  Y  Z  M 

.        „_  ^^    __  • 

Xq  Yo  Zo  M© 

the  last  two  members  of  the  equality  following  from  the  sym- 
metry of  the  formulae.     Similarly  for  the  attraction  of  ^  we 

have,  x'        y'        z'        m' 

X©  Yq  Zq  Mq 

X  Y  Z  M 

.        _^  „^  „_  • 

•   •  J  "^       7   ~~       ^     ~~       f  > 

X  Y  Z  M 

which  equality  is  the  statement  of  the  theorem. 

215.^  At  the  conclusion  of  this  direct  process  of  investigating 
attractions  the  two  following  observations  are  to  be  made  : 

(1)  In  the  preceding  investigations,  whenever  the  law  of  at- 
traction has  been,  as  to  distance,  that  of  the  distance  directly, 
the  attraction  of  the  body  on  the  attracted  particle  has  been 
the  same  as  if  the  body  were  condensed  into  its  centre  of  gravity. 
Now  this  property  admits  of  generalization,  so  that  in  all  cases. 
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whatever  is  the  form  of  the  attractmg  body^  the  total  attraetioii 
of  it  on  a  material  particle  is  the  same  as  if  the  body  were  oon- 
densed  into  its  centre  of  gravity. 

Let  the  centre  of  gravity  be  taken  as  the  origin ;  {a,  fi,  y)  the 
position  of  m  the  attracted  particle ;  {x,  y,  z)  a  point  of  the 
attracting  body^  at  which  let  the  element  dxdydz  of  its  volume 
abut :  let  p  be  the  density^  and  r  =  the  distance  between  m  and 
{x^  y>  z) :  then  if  x^  t^  z  are  the  axial-components  of  the  at- 
traction, rrr  ^-a? 

X  =  m  1 1 1  praxdydz 

=z  m  1 1  j  p{a^x)dxdydz; 

Y  =  mJJJp(fi-'f)dxdydz; 

z  =  m  j  I  j  p{y^z)dxdydz; 
but  because  the  origin  is  the  centre  of  gravity, 

j  j  I  pxdxdydz  =  1 1  I  pydxdydz^  1 1 1  pzdxdydz  =  0; 

and  if  M  =  the  mass  of  the  attracting  body, 

M  =  j  j  j  pdxdydz; 

.*.     X  =  miia,         T  =  iMM/3,         z=rmuy; 

and  these  are  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  of  M,  which 
is  at  the  origin,  on  m  placed  at  the  point  (a,  /9,  y) ;  and  therefore 
the  proposition  is  proved. 

(2)  Some  remarkable  results  arise,  when  a  spherical  shell  or 
a  sphere  attracts  a  material  particle,  if  the  law  of  attraction  is 
that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance;  (1)  the  attraction 
of  a  spherical  shell  or  of  a  sphere  on  an  external  particle  is  the 
same  as  if  they  were  respectively  condensed  into  their  centres; 
and  (2)  the  attraction  of  a  spherical  shell  on  an  internal  par- 
ticle is  zero.  Also  we  shall  hereafter  shew  that,  Kepler's  laws 
being  assumed  to  be  true,  this  law  of  attraction  holds  good 
in  the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies ;  and  also  in  electrical  and 
magnetic  phaenomena,  results  can  be  explained  and  accounted 
for  by  the  same  law.  Now  is  there  of  this  law  any  a  priori 
probability?  Can  we  assign  any  reasons  why  the  attraction 
should  vary  directly  as  the  product  of  the  attracting  masses, 
and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance?     Suppose  m  to  be 

P  p2 
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the  mass  of  an  attxactiiig  particle,  the  mflaenoe  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  which  on  other  matter  radiates  from  it  in  all  directions ; 
and  which  is  such  that  none  of  its  quantity  is  lost  hy  the  pro- 
cess of  propagation ;  let  m  be  the  yertex  of  a  cone ;  and  let  us 
consider  the  parts  of  spherical  mnr&eeB  which  are  described  from 
Si  as  a  centre  with  diflSsrent  radii,  and  are  intercepted  by  the 
cone.  The  areas  of  these  spherical  segments  vary  as  the  squares 
of  their  radii,  and  the  same  amount  of  attracting  influence  is 
spread  over  each  one ;  therefore  the  intensity  of  the  amount  of 
attraction  on  an  unit-surface  varies  inversely  as  the  aroa  of  the 
spherical  surface  intercepted  by  the  cone ;  and  therefore  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  unit-surface  from 
the  centre  of  the  cone,  that  is,  from  the  position  of  m ;  and  as 
the  same  result  is  true  for  each  unit  which  is  at  the  same  distance 
from  x»,  therefore,  if  there  are  mf  units,  and  r  is  the  distance, 

the  attraction  =  — —  ; 

r* 

and  thus,  on  the  hypothesis  that  none  of  the  attracti'ng  influence 
is  lost  by  means  of  or  during  the  propagation,  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion is  that  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance. 


Section  2. — Indirect  investigation  of  the  attraction  of  bodies. — 

The  potential. 

216.]  When  one  particle  m  attracts  or  repels  another  particle 
m',  the  two  particles  being  at  a  distance  r  apart,  the  amount  of 
force  which  is  in  action  between  them  varies  directly  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  masses,  and  is  also  a  function  of  r ;  and  the  action- 
line  of  this  force  is  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  particles. 
Now  from  these  circumstances  arise  very  remarkable  relations 
between  the  components  of  the  force  of  attraction.  These  com- 
ponents are  expressed  by  quantities  which  are  partial  differential 
coefficients  of  the  same  function,  so  that  when  this  function  is 
determined,  the  components  of  attraction  may  be  found  by  differ- 
entiation. Thus,  let  m'  be  the  attracting  and  m  the  attracted 
particle ;  and  let  the  law  of  attraction  be  represented  hy/(r), 
where  r  is  the  distance  between  m^  and  m,  so  that  the  attraction 
or  repulsion  of  m^  on  m  is  mm^/{r).  Let  m  be  at  (a,  p,  y),  and 
m'  at  (a?',  /,  /) ;  then 

r«  =  (a-O«  +  03-y0'  +  (y-'^?-  (95) 
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Let  x^  Y,  z  be  the  axial-oomponents  of  the  attraction  of  v£ 
on  Ml ;  then 

Let/(r)  be  the  derived  fiinction  of  f  (r),  so  that 

d.Y{r)=/{r)dr;  (96) 

also  rdr  =  {a—aTjda;  and  consequently 

X  =  »i«'^.  (97) 

aa 

Similarly        y  =  mm^   '  ^  ^ ;  z  =  mm'   '^  ' :  (98) 

all  these  being  partial  differential  coefficients  with  respect  to  the 
coordinates  of  the  attracted  point ;  and  these  can  be  found  when 
p(r)  is  known. 

Now  let  us  suppose  f»  to  be  attracted  by  many  particles  mi^ 
m^,,.,m^,  whose  places  are  respectively  {^u  ft,  Zi)j  {x^j y^,  z^), 
-"{^ntynf  ^h)^  and  whose  distances  from  m  are  fj,  Uj...r^  re- 
spectively; then 

=  «»^{«*iF(ri)+«i,p(r,)+  ...} 

=  m-T'%.m  F(r); 
aa 

similarly     y  =  w  ^  %.m'v  (r) ;        z  =  «»  ^  xm^Y  (r). 

Let  xm'p  (r)  =  V  j  (100) 

then      x  =  ^(£),         Y  =  «*(^)>         z  =  i»(^);    (101) 

that  is^  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  are  partial  dif- 
ferential coefficients  of  the  function  v^  which  is  defined  by  (100). 
In  the  formula  (100)  :i  expresses  a  sum;  and  becomes  the 
symbol  of  a  definite  integral^  when  the  attracting  mass  is  a 
continuous  body.  In  this  latter  case>  if  p  is  the  density  of  the 
body  at  (x,  y,  z),  the  mass-dement  at  that  point  is  pdxdydz,  and 

v-JjJpY(r)dxdydz.  (102) 

Thus^  if  this  function  can  be  determined^  the  axial-components 


(99) 
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are  ezpieased  yery  simply  as  the  partial  deriyed  fanctioiis  of  it 
with  respect  to  the  coordinates  of  the  attracted  particle. 

y^  as  defined  by  (100)  or  by  (102)^  is  called  thepoieiUial  of  the 
Mou  ^fd^  in  reference  to  si  at  (a^  /3^  y\  which  is  attracted  ac- 
cording to  the  law  giyen  by/(r),  where  F(r)  =  Ifir)  ^• 

217.]  Let  ns  now  take  the  law  of  attraction  to  be  that  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance ;  so  that 

/w  =  -^;      »(»•)  =  J;  (103) 

consequently 

the  latter  or  the  former  valne  of  v  being  taken  according  as  the 
attracting  mass  is  continnous  or  discontinnons. 

The  value  of  r  being  that  which  is  given  in  (95)>  we  have 

X=-.(g)  =  «.///^-(^=^?^^  (105) 

. =-.(g) = «//Jre(^=4^M^      006) 

z^-.0  =  ufff''Sl--^^-'^'';  (ion 

and  thus  the  axial-components  of  the  resultant  attraction  de- 
pend on  the  definite  integral  which  is  given  in  the  right-hand 
member  of  (104).  Now  this  integral  is  evidently  finite  so  long 
as  the  attracted  particle  is  outside  of,  and  not  a  part  of,  the 
attracting  mass,  even  if  the  attracting  mass  is  a  closed  shell 
having  m  within  it :  because  in  this  case  r  would  never  vanish, 
and  no  value  of  the  element-function  would  be  infinite.  If, 
however,  the  attracted  particle  were  upon  or  were  a  particle  of 
the  attracting  mass,  it  is  not  so  evident  but  that  the  definite 
integral  might  be  infinite,  because  for  attracting  particles  con- 
tiguous to  ;»,  r  =  0,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  the  element- 
function  is  infinite.  But  if  we  take  the  origin  at  the  place  of 
the  attracted  particle,  and  refer  to  polar  coordinates  in  space,  we 

have  rrr 

v=  pr6m$drd0d<p;  (108) 

and  this  evidently  does  not  take  an  infinite  value  when  r  =  0. 

Similarly,  if  the  attracted  particle  is  at  the  origin,  and  x,  y,  z 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  polar  coordinates,  it  will  be  seen  that 
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these  do  not  take  infinite  values^  notwithstanding  the  attracted 
particle  is  contiguous  to  particles  of  the  attracting  mass. 

Although  the  potential  is  a  term  by  which  the  general  in- 
tegral given  in  (102)  is  called^  yet  the  name  is  specially  applied 
to  the  particular  form  in  (104)  and  (108)  where  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance :  for  this  is 
the  law  of  gravitation^  as  also  the  law  according  to  which  elec- 
trical and  magnetic  forces  act. 

Thus  tie  potential  is  the  sum  of  every  mass-element  of  the 
attracting  mass  divided  by  its  distance  from  the  attracted  par- 
ticle. 

As  the  potential  is  expressed  by  a  sum  or  by  an  integ^^  it  is 
evident  that  the  potential  of  a  mass  is  the  sum  of  the  potentials 
of  the  parts  of  which  that  mass  is  composed. 

The  name  of  "  Potential-function''  was  given  to  v  by  George 
Green^  in  his  most  remarkable  ^^  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Ma- 
thematical Analysis  to  the  Theories  of  Electricity  and  Mag- 
netism/' which  was  published  at  Nottingham  in  1828.  But  the 
abridged  name  ^^  Potential"  was  given  by  Gauss  in  his  memoir 
"  On  General  Propositions  relating  to  Attractive  and  Repulsive 
Forces  varying  inversely  as  the  Square  of  the  Distance/'  which  is 
printed  in  ^^  Besultate  aus  den  Beobachtungen  des  Magnetischen 
Vereins  im  Jahre  1839." 

218.]]  The  potential  is  of  so  great  importance  not  only  in  the 
theory  of  attractions  but  also  in  dynamics^  hydromechanics^ 
electricity^  magnetism^  and  heat^  that  before  we  determine  its 
value  in  particular  cases  it  is  desirable  to  consider  its  meaning 
from  two  points  of  view. 

As  it  is  the  sum  of  every  mass-element  of  the  attracting  mass 
divided  by  its  distance  from  the  attracted  particle^  it  is  a  func- 
tion independent  of  any  particular  system  of  coordinates  to 
which  the  particle  and  the  attracting  mass  may  be  referred. 
Its  value  depends  indeed  on  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle^ 
and  varies  as  that  place  varies ;  but  it  is  independent  of  the 
mode  of  determining  that  place. 

It  has  however  the  following  important  physical  meaning: 
We  estimate  wari,  as  we  shall  hereafter  explain  at  lengthy  by  the 
product  of  pressure  and  the  distance  through  which  the  pressure 
has  acted  estimated  along  the  action-line  of  the  pressure.  Thus^ 
for  instance^  if  a  weighty  =  m^,  is  raised  through  a  vertical 
distance  equal  to  k,  the  work  which  has  been  spent  on  the  lifdng 
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that  body^  and  is  due,  as  we  sajr^  to  its  change  of  place^ 
is  m^A;  and  the  work  which  would  be  recovered^  if  the  body 
were  rephiced  in  its  former  position,  is  also  tn^i.  Now  potential 
is  the  particular  form  which  the  work  of  an  unit-particle  takesj 
when  it  is  under  the  attraction  of  one  or  more  other  par- 
ticles. For  suppose  an  unit-particle  to  have  come  from  an  in- 
finite distance  under  the  attraction  of  a  particle  whose  mass  is  m^, 
and  where  the  law  of  attraction  is  that  of  the  inverse  square  of 
the  distance,  so  that  the  attraction  on  the  unit-partide  at  that 
distance  is  zero ;  then  if  w  is  the  work  when  the  particle  is  at 
the  distaDce  r,  and  dw  is  the  increment  of  work  due  to,  or  ob- 
tained by  its  passage  over,  the  space  dr, 

rfw  = -d/r\ 

r* 

.-.       w=— ;  (109) 

r 

so  that  the  mass  of  the  attracting  particle  divided  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  unit-partide  from  the  place  of  the-attracting  partide 
is  the  work  of  the  unit-partide  acquired  in  moving  from  an 
infinite  distance  to  a  point  at  a  distance  r  from  the  attracting 
particle.  And  as  a  similar  result  is  true  for  an  unit-particle 
under  the  attraction  of  many  particles,  and  as  the  whole  work 
of  the  unit  particle  is  the  sum  of  all  the  separate  works,  so 

the  whole  work  =  2.^  ^JJJpdx±dz^.  („0) 

the  latter  or  former  being  taken  according  as  the  attracting 
mass  is  a  continuous  body,  or  is  composed  of  separate  partides. 
But  as  the  right-hand  member  of  (1 10)  is  the  potential  as  defined 
by  (104),  the  potential  is  the  whole  work  obtained  by  an  unit- 
particle  in  its  passage  from  infinity  to  a  point  at  a  distance  r, 
under  the  attraction  of  the  several  particles  of  the  attracting 
body.     This  is  the  mechanical  interpretation  of  the  potential. 

219.]  The  component  along  any  line  of  the  resultant  attrac- 
tion of  the  attracting  mass  on  m  at  (a,  )3,  y)  may  thus  be 
found. 

Suppose  (a,  )3,  y)  to  be  a  point  on  a  curve  or  other  line,  of 
which  A  is  a  length-element,  so  that  the  direction-cosines  of  eh 

are  -i- 1  -r->  -r ;  then  the  component  along:  da  of  the  resultant 
da     da     da  ^  ® 

attraction  is 
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^      da         dfi        dy 
"      ds  d%         ds 

=-5{(S''«+(f:)''*+(^:)''v} 


d\ 


=  -•"*' 


(111) 


SO  that  the  force  of  attraction  which  acts  in  the  line  di  varies 

dy 
as  -=-. 
d9 

Hence  if  r  is  the  resultant  attraction^  and  B  is  the  angle  be- 
tween its  action-line  and  ds^ 

Rcos^  =— ^  -=- ; 

ds 

.'.       /    RCOS^/fe  =— «l(Vi— Vo). 

And  if  the  integration  is  carried  through  a  closed  ring^  then 

V.  =  v.,  and  r 

I  ncoBdds  =  0. 

The  axial-components  are  evidently  particular  cases  of  (111). 
If  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle^  in  reference  to  a  system  of 
polar  coordinates  in  space^  is  {r,  6,  <f>),  then  the  components  of 
attraction  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  plane^  along  the  radius 
vector^  and  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector^  the  action-lines  of 
both  these  last  components  being  in  the  meridian  plane^  are  re- 
spectively 

— ^— sCjt)'  — «*(:7-)'  (^'       (112) 

rsine^d4>^  ^dr^  r    ^dS^        ^       ' 

If  the  attracting  mass  is  a  plane  wire  or  a  plane  plate^  and  the 
attracted  particle  is  in  that  plane^  and  the  place  of  it  is  (r^  &)  in 
reference  to  a  system  of  polar  coordinates^  then  the  radial  and 
transversal  components  of  the  attraction  are  respectively 

Before  I  enter  on  the  investigation  of  other  general  properties 
of  the  potential^  and  especially  of  the  geometrical  interpretation 
of  it^  I  will  determine  its  value  in  some  particular  cases^  and 
derive  from  them  the  corresponding  components  of  attraction. 

220.]  The  potential  of  a  thin  straight  rod  on  an  external 
particle. 

Let  0)  and  p  be  respectively  the  area  of  the  transverse  section 

PRICE,  VOL.  III.  Q  q 
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and  the  density  of  the  rod.  Let  the  place  of  the  attracted  partiole 
mhe  {a,  p);  the  extremity  of  the  rod  being  the  origin^  and  the 
axis  of  X  lying  along  the  rod^  whose  length  =  a.    llien 

•^0  {/9«  +  (or— a)«}* 

,      a-a+{/3«  +  (a-a)«}* 
=  p»log  ^— ^ r-^i 

-o  +  03«+a«)* 

.*.     X  =  '-m(-T-)  =  mpfa  \ A; 

Vrfo>'  '^     |{/3.  +  (a-a)«}*      03«  +  o«)*J 

Y^.    jji(^^\-^P^  \  ^--^  .  ft        I. 

which  are  the  same  results  as  those  found  in  Art.  185. 

221.]  The  potential  of  a  thin  homogeneous  spherical  shell. 
Let  p  =  the  density^  r  =  the  thickness^  a  =  the  radius  of  the 
shell ;  let  (0^  0^  y)  be  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle.    Then 
if  the  centre  of  the  shell  is  the  origin, 

_        ,  P'  f'        sin  Odd  dip 

Jo     Jo  (a*  — 2aycos^  +  y*)* 

=  ^'^P'^^  [(fl'^2gyco8^  +  y«)*]'-  (H^) 

Now  this  radical  takes  different  forms  according  as  the  attracted 
particle  is  within,  or  is  external  to,  the  shell. 

If  the  particle  is  within  the  shell,  y  is  less  than  a ;  and 

v=  — - — {fl+y-(fl-y)} 

=  ^-npra.  (115) 

If  the  particle  is  outside  the  shell,  y  is  greater  than  a ;  and 

27rpra  ,  . 

v=  -_^{y  +  a-y  +  a} 

=  i^^^'.  (116) 

y 

//v 

In  the  former  case  -=-  =  0 ;   and  the  shell  exerts  no  attraction 

ay 

on  a  particle  within  it. 
In  the  latter  case       z  =   — —^ 

if  the  mass  of  the  shell  =  m  ;  and  the  attraction  of  the  shell  on 
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the  external  particle  is  the  same  as  if  the  mass  of  the  shell  were 
condensed  into  a  particle  at  its  centre. 

If  the  shell  is  not  thin^  but  contained  between  two  concentric 
spherical  shells  whose  radii  are  a  and  at  respectivelj,  the  poten- 
tials are  thus  found. 

K  the  attracted  particle  is  in  the  shelly  and  at  a  distance  y 
from  the  centre^  v  consists  of  two  integrals ;  one  of  which  cor- 
responds to  the  matter  outside  the  concentric  sphere  which  passes 
through  my  and  the  other  to  the  matter  within  that  sphere. 
Consequently^  since  v  =  0,  when  a^y:=ia\  that  is,  when  there 
is  no  attracting  matter, 

V  =  4irp/  ada-\ /  a*da 

Jy  y  J^ 

ay 

2irpy*       4Trpa^*  /t,p,\ 

=  2^pa'-^-^—.  (117) 

And  if  the  particle  is  outside  the  shell, 

y  ^a- 

=  ll^(a3_^',)^JL,  (118) 

since  v  =  0,  when  a  =  a'y  because  in  that  case  there  is  no  at- 
tracting matter. 

Consequently  if  the  attracting  body  be  a  full  homogeneous 
sphere,  then  a'=  0 ;  and  for  an  internal  particle 

'^  3 

and  for  an  external  particle, 

^  ^irpa*  ^  M 

As  both  these  expressions  give  the  same  value  for  v  when 
y  =  a,  that  is,  when  m  is  on  the  external  surface  of  the  shell, 
v  undergoes  no  discontinuity  at  that  point. 

222.]  The  potential  of  a  sphere  composed  of  concentric  spheri- 
cal shells,  the  density  of  each  being  a  function  of  its  radius. 

Of  the  shell  of  which  the  radius  is  r,  and  the  thickness  is  dr^ 
let  the  density  he/{r) :  then  we  have  two  cases  according  as  the 
particle  is  outside  the  sphere,  or  is  within  it. 

If  the  particle  is  outside  the  sphere,  and  at  a  distance  from 
the  centre  =  y,  and  if  a  is  the  radius  of  the  sphere, 
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Jo  Jo  Jo     (r*  — 2ryoo8^+y*)* 

y  •'0 

whereby  the  potential  may  be  found,  when  f{f)  is  given.     If 
M  =  the  mass  of  the  sphere. 


4  w  /  r*f{r)dr  =  M ;     so 


that 


M 

v=  — ; 
y 


and  consequently  the  potential  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  particle, 
whose  mass  is  m,  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

If  the  particle  is  inside  the  sphere,  s6  that  y  is  less  than  a, 
then  the  integral  given  in  (1 19),  and  which  expresses  the  poten- 
tial, must  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  former  of  which  will 
correspond  to  the  shell  on  the  interior  surface  of  which  the 
attracted  particle  is,  and  the  latter  to  the  sphere  on  the  surface 
of  which  the  attracted  particle  is :  so  that 

Jy  Jo  (y«  — 2 yr COS ^+r*)*  •'o  -^ o  (y*  — 2yroosd-fr*)* 

=  ^^rr/{r)dr^-  f\^/{r)dr;  (120) 

and  this  is  the  required  potential. 

If  we  take  the  y-differential,  according  to  the  principles  ex- 
plained in  Art.  96,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus),  we  have 

0=  -  4  -  yAy)  +  7  y'/iy)  -  j.  /'''/w  ^^  •> 

and  because  4it  j    r^/{r)dr  is  the  mass  of  the  sphere  whose 

radius  is  y,  it  follows  that  the  shell  lying  outside  that  sphere 
exercises  no  effect  on  the  attracted  particle. 

223.]  The  potential  of  a  body  of  finite  dimensions  on  a  particle 
at  a  very  great  distance. 

Let  us  suppose  the  attracting  mass  to  be  a  continuous  body, 
and  M  to  be  its  mass.  Let  the  origin  be  taken  at  its  centre  of 
mass ;  so  that 

jjj pxdxdydz  =    jj p;ydxdydz  =  jJJ pzdxdydz=:0.  (122) 
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Also  let  us  so  far  anticipate  what  will  be  proved  hereafter  as  to 
assume  the  possibility  of  a  system  of  coordinate-axes  such  that 
with  reference  to  them 

JJ I  pyzdxdydz=  1 1 1  pzxdxdydz=  1 1 1  pxydxdydz=Oj  (123) 

and  let  the  attracting  body  be  referred  to  this  system ;  also  let 
(a>  a  y)  be  the  place  of  m  the  attracted  particle.     Let 

so  that  <r  is  very  large  in  comparison  of  the  distance  of  any  mass- 
element  of  the  attracting  body  from  the  origin.    Then 

pdxdydz 


-III 


r 
where         r«  =  (a-ar)«  +  0-y)*  +  (y-^)* 

=  <r«  -  2  (aa?+^y  +  yi^)+^'+y  •  +  ;?•.  (124) 

Therefore  expanding  by  the  binomial  theorem^ 
1^1      ax+py^yz      3{aaf+py+yzy-{x^ +y*+z*)a*  ^ 

omitting  terms  involving  in  the  denominator  higher  powers  of  o- ; 
so  that 

v=  fff  P  ,  tt^+/3y+yig     3(ag-h/3y4-yi^)'-(g'-fy'+^')q-'j 

dxdydz.  (126) 
Now  of  the  several  definite  integrals  which  this  expression 

contains^   the  first  =  — >    because   I  j  Ipdxdydz  =  m;    those 

corresponding  to  the  second  term  in  the  expression  vanish  by 
reason  of  (122);  of  those  in  the  third  term  some  vanish  by 
reason  of  (123)^  and  we  have  ultimately^ 

{^a^^fi*  +  2y*)z*] dxdydz.  (127) 
To  abridge  this  expression  let 

A  =jJJ  p(j^'^z')dxdydz, 
B':=:jjjp(z*+x*)dxdydz,    .  (128) 

c  =JjJ  p{x*+y*)dxdydz;^ 
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where  a,  b,  c  expreee  the  eame  of  the  prodacts  of  each  maw- 
dement  of  the  attracting  body  and  the  square  of  its  distance 
from  the  axes  of  x^  y^  z  respectively ;  and  snbstitiiting  these  in 
(127)  we  have 

V  =  —  +  r— .{(B  +  C-2A)a«+(c  +  A-2B)^«  +  (A4-B-2c)y«};  (129) 

and  this  is  the  required  valoe  to  the  stated  degree  of  approxi- 
mation. 

If  we  neglect  the  whole  second  term, 

v  =  — ;  (130) 

and  the  potential  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  if  the  whole  attract- 
ing body  were  condensed  into  a  particle  at  its  centre  of  mass ; 
and  thus  if  a  is  the  resultant  attraction,  by  (1 1 1), 

rfv 
da 

MSf 

=  ^-  (131) 

Hence  we  have  the  following  very  important  theorem : 
The  attraction  of  a  body  or  of  a  material  system  on  a  particle 
at  a  distance  from  its  centre  of  mass^  which  is  very  great  in  com- 
parison of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  body^  is  the  same  as  it 
would  be  if  the  whole  attracting  mass  were  condensed  into  a 
particle  at  its  mass-centre. 

Also  as  m  may  be  a  mass-element  of  a  fiuite  body  ^,  and  as 
this  theorem  will  be  true  for  every  mass-element^  so  we  have  the 
foUowing  theorem : 

Two  bodies  or  material  systems^  of  which  the  linear  dimen- 
sions are  very  small  in  comparison  of  the  distance  between  their 
mass-centres^  attract  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
mass  of  each  were  condensed  into  a  particle  at  its  mass-centre. 

Thus  as  each  heavenly  body  consists  of  attracting  particles, 
and  the  linear  dimensions  of  these  bodies  are  small  in  comparison 
of  their  distances  from  each  other,  they  attract  each  other  ap- 
proximately as  if  the  mass  of  each  were  condensed  into  a  particle 
at  its  mass-centre.  Consequently  in  the  investigation  of  the 
motion  of  any  one  of  these  bodies,  we  may  consider  it  to  be 
under  the  attraction  of  many  particles,  each  attracting  as  its 
mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the  mass- 
centre  of  the  attracted  body. 
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Theorems  similar  to  these  have  already  been  demonstrated  of 
sphe^ies^  whatever  is  the  distance  between  their  centres ;  so  that 
what  is  approximately  true  of  bodies  of  any  form,  the  mass-centres 
of  which  are  at  a  very  great  distance  apart^  is  true  of  two  spheres^ 
whatever  is  the  distance  between  their  centres.  This  result  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  process  of  investigation ;  for 
in  spheres^  by  reason  of  the  symmetrical  distribution  of  their 
matter^  a  =  b  =  c^  and  all  the  terms  in  the  expansion  of  v^ 
exc^t  the  firsts  vanish. 

224.]  Returning  to  the  general  value  in  (129)^  and  taking  in 
all  the  terms^  we  may^  with  the  object  of  determining  the  com- 
ponents of  attraction^  express  it  as  follows : 

^  =  ^  +  "^''J^'^^  +  T7>  {(A-B)/3«4  (A-C)y'}  ;   (132) 
=  ^  +  ^(»  +  «-2A)+  ^{(A-B)^'  +  (A-C)y.};  (133) 

^=  T^  +  ^(''  +  *-2B)+  ^{(B-C)y+(B-A)«-};  (134) 

^  =  ^  +  ^(^^3_2c)  +  l||;y((c_A)a.  +  (c-B)^.} ;  (135) 

which  are  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  of  the  mass  m 
on  m.  If  we  are  investigating  the  action  of  m  on  m,  these  must 
be  taken  with  negative  signs,  as  m  tends  to  draw  w  towards  the 
origin. 

In  reference  to  these  expressions^  the  first  terms  are  evidently 
the  axial-components  of  a  central  force^  whose  centre,  that  is,  the 
point  in  which  the  force  originates,  is  the  origin;  and  con- 
sequently, as  regards  rotatory  motion,  this  force  has  no  effect : 
but  this  is  not  the  case  as  to  the  other  terms  of  the  expressions, 
inasmuch  as  the  corresponding  coefficients  are  generally  not 
equal :  and  if  L,  m,  N  are  the  axial-components  of  the  resulting 
couple,  then  by  (104),  Art  68, 


L  =  z/3-Yy  = -^  (B-0); 

M  =  xy-za  = ^  (O-A)  ; 

N  =  Ya  — X^  = -^  (a— b). 


(136) 
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TheK  remits  will  be  of  ooiindend>le  ose  hereafter,  when  we  ocmie 
to  the  inTefltigition  of  the  motion  of  a  bodj  aboot  an  axis  paaa- 
ing  throngh  its  masB-centre. 

225.]  The  potential  of  a  homogeneoos  dlipeoid. 
Let  the  centre  of  the  elUpaoid  be  the  origin,  and  (a,  fi,  y)  the 
place  of  m  the  attrMted  particle.     Then 


r=:fff f^^f^^ -;  (137) 

JJJ  {(a-x)«  +  0-jr)«  +  (y-r)«}* 

the  lange  of  integration  being  the  space  indnded  within  the 
ellipsoid  whose  equation  is 

i7  +  fr  +  ^  =  i-  (138) 

For  the  eralnation  of  this  triple  integral,  I  propose  to  take 
the  method  ezphuned  in  Art.  283,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calcnlos), 
and  to  determine  it,  as  fitf  as  it  is  possible,  hy  Dirichlefs  j^ocess 
of  a  disoontinnoos  fhnction. 

Tdnng  the  diseontinnons  (miction  given  in  (68)  Art.  283, 
VoL  n  (Integral  Calcnlos),  we  haTe 

-  / dt  =  1,  when  k  is  less  than  1 ;        I      /,  -qn 

=  0,  when  Jt  is  greater  than  1 .  J 

x*       s*       z* 

Also  since 1-  4r  +  — r  ^  '^^  than,  or  greater  than  1,  ao- 

a*       o*       c* 

cording  as  (x,  tf^  z)  is  within  or  without  the  ellipsoid, 

according  as  (or,  tf^  r)  is  within  or  without  the  ellipsoid  which  is 
given  in  (138). 

To  abridge  the  expression  let 

(a-jr)»  +  (;3-/)«  +  (y-r)«  =  «« ;  (140) 

then  we  maj  express  t  in  the  following  form  : 

the  limits  of  integration  having  been  extended  to  ao  and  to  —  oo^ 
and  thus  being  constant,  so  that  the  order,  in  which  the  several 
integrations  maj  be  eflTected,  is  indiflTerent. 

And  V  can  be  expressed  in  another  form  which  is  more  con- 
venient for  onr  present  purpose ; 
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V  =  the  real  part 

of  ?f  r  r  r  r  g°-^(^^^>-^^^y^^^.  (uz) 

IT  •/o     *'— 00*'  — 00  •'-00       '  ^ 

We  must  however  replace  -  by  a  definite  integral^  which  will 

give  an  expression  of  a  more  Lvenient  form. 
By  (280)  Art.  129,  Vol.  II  (Integral  Calculus), 

Let  X*  be  replaced  by  ^V—la*s;  then  we  have 
.' .     v  =  the  real  part 

of  !£(-i)*rrr  r  r«L<,(S^^3)'^~vw-i^^f^**; 

Tft  *^0     •'0     J_ao  w'-flo  ^-00      ^  ** 

where  i  =  the  triple  integral  which  includes  the  ar-  y-  j^-inte- 
grations. 

Now  for  the  ;r-integral  we  have  by  Art.  138,  Vol.  II  (Integral 
Calculus), 


•/-«  (-l)*(a«,  +  Qr 


and  similar  values  are  true  for  the  y-  and  the  ^-integrals;  so 

71*     ai(?tf         ^  «*'+<     »■'+<    «"'+<  / 


(-1)1     {(a«*+Q(i«*H.Q(c«*  +  0}* 
Consequently  v  is  the  real  part  of 

The  variables  «  and  t  are  thus  far  unconnected ;  let  us  suppose 
8(a  ^  i,  where  a>  is  a  new  variable  dependent  on  u  and  inde* 
pendent  of  ^:  then  ., 

</*  = :     and 

PRICK,  VOL.  III.  R  r 
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(   a'g'  ^«/3'  g'y'    )[ L  5  J?!^        &'j8'  g'y*    ) 

*]«•«+<"*"  A"«+^       <?»«  +  n  "■   a>  (  a«-f  «"*"  *•  +  »        c«  +  <tt  ) 

to 

a»  +  «       6«  +  «        (?■  +  « 
80  that  Y  is  the  real  part 

of        2p^rr^ e^^^did. ^ 

•••    v=  — 2pafc/     /     — j;    (147) 

where  i(  is  a  function  of  a^  j9,  y  and  a>,  by  reason  of  (144). 

This  is  the  potential  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  on  a  particle 
at  (a^  ^f  y)  whether  the  place  of  it  is  within  or  without  the 
ellipsoid. 

For  the  components  of  attraction,  as  ^*  is  a  function  of  a,  we  have 

/^Vv  ^        ,    r^r^sin^  co&ktdtdoi}  .     ^, 

Vrfa^'  '^         Jo  Jo       t    (a»  +  a>){(a»  +  w)(i"+a))(c«  +  «)}* 

with  similar  values  of  (^^)  and  (t-)* 

Now  if  (a,  )3,  y)  is  within  the  ellipsoid,  k  is  evidently  less 
than  1  ;  and  consequently, 


/ 


sm^ 


cositdt  =  -; 


therefore 


/7v  /**  /7 

x^—m(^-\=2vpmaa6c -;    (149) 

^»a^  -'o    (a«  +  w){(a«  +  a>)(5«  +  a))(c«  +  «)}* 

»  /•GO  J 

y=—m(-j-)  =  2vpmBabcl ;;     (150) 

vrf^>'         '^    "^     Ja    (5«+»){(a'  +  «)(«'  +  a))(c»  +  a))}*      ^       ' 

-j-)  =  2iTpmya6c      :;     (151) 

dy^  Jo    (c«4a)){(«*  +  a>)(^«+a»)(c«  +  a>)}* 

which  are  the  values  already  found  by  the  direct  process. 
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a*        B^        y' 
If  (a,  ^,  y)  is  without  the  ellipsoid,  so  that  — r  +  ^i  4-  -^  is 

greater  than  1,  let  a  be  the  greatest  root  of  the  cabic 

a*  /3*  y*  ,       ^ 
+  T-^^ —  +  -^—  =  1 ;                      (152) 

then  as  the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  decreases  as  » 
increases,  so  is  the  quantity  less  than  1  for  all  values  of  a>  from 
ao  to  a ;  and  consequently  for  all  these  values  of  a>,  i(  is  less  than 
1,  and  for  other  values  k  is  greater  than  1.  Hence  if  we 
confine  a>  within   the   limits  for  which  k  is  less  than   1,  we 

have,  as  before, 

*  sin^cosit^  ,,       Ts 
01  =  -; 


f 


^0  t  2 

and  accordingly  for  an  external  particle, 

^»«^  ^   (fl»  +  a)){(a«  +  a>)(i»  +  a))(c«-|-a>)}* 

I.  r  ^« 

X  =  2Trpmaa6e  /     — r ; 

^  (fl«  +  a))  {(«»  +  »)  («•+»)((?»  +  (»)}* 

and  if  in  this  quantity  we  replace  a>  by  a>  +  n,  and  put 

fl»  +  n  =  fl'»,         i«  +  o  =  i'%        (j'  +  n  =  (?'»,  (163) 

Jr*                    /I 
f     .  .  (164) 
0    (fl'«+co){(fl'«  +  a))(*'"  +  »)(c'«  +  »)}* 
Similarly, 

Y  =  2'irpmBaic  I -j  (166) 

"^    "^       Jo    (i'«  +  a>){(el'«  +  a))(i'«+«)(^'  +  «)}* 

z  =  2iTpmyabc  I r.  (166) 

Jo    (^«  +  «){(«'*  +  a))(i'«  +  «)(^«  +  «)}* 

These  quantities  which  contain  only  single  definite  integrals 
give  the  axial-components  of  the  attraction  of  a  homogeneous 
ellipsoid  on  an  external  particle ;  they  are  of  the  same  form  as 
(63),  (54),  (55)  which  assign  the  components  of  attraction  of  a 
homogeneous  ellipsoid  on  an  internal  particle. 

From  (152)  and  (153)  it  is  evident  that  a',  b%  if  are  the 
principal  semi-axes  of  the  surface  concentric  and  confocal  with 
the  given  ellipsoid,  and  the  value  of  a>  which  we  have  chosen 
shews  that  they  are  the  principal  semi-axes  of  a  concentric  and 
confocal  ellipsoid  which  passes  through  (a,  /9,  y). 

226.]]  From  these  values  of  the  components  of  attraction  the 
following  theorems  are  deduced : 

R  r  2 
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I.  If  in  (149)^  (150)^  (151)  a^  b,  e  are  replaced  bj  ia^ib,  ke 
respectively^  and  »  is  replaced  bj  k*(o,  x,  y^  z  are  unchanged. 
Thus  the  homogeneons  shell  contained  between  two  similar 
concentric  and  similarly-placed  ellipsoids  has  no  attraction  on 
a  particle  placed  within  the  smaller  surface.  This  is  Newton's 
theorem. 

For  such  a  shell  ^^)  =  (— )  =  ^— )  =  0;   consequently 

the  potential  has  the  same  value  for  all  points  within  the  inner 
surface  of  the  shell. 

II.  Let  x'j  Y^^  z^  be  the  components  of  attraction  of  a  homo- 
geneous ellipsoid  whose  semi-axes  are  a^,  h\  c'  on  a  particle  m 
situated  at  (a',  ^y  y)  within  the  ellipsoid;  then  by  (149), 

x'=  2Ttpma'a'bV  T — ; 

Jo  (fl'«  +  «){(a'«  +  a))(A'«+«)(^«  +  «)}* 

but  by  (154)  if  X  is  the  or-component  of  attraction  of  a  homo- 
geneous concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoid  on  an  equal  particle  at 
(a,  /3,  y), 

J.  r  ^« 

X  =:  2irpmaaoe  I    ; ; 

•^0    (a'«  +  «){(^*  +  «)(4'«  +  «)(<<'  +  a))}* 

•••     —  =  1-;  (157) 

Let  (a',  /3',  yO  on  the  ellipsoid  {a,  b,  c)  be  the  point  corre- 
sponding to  (a,  fi,  y)  on  the  ellipsoid  {a\  b\  (f) ;  so  that 


Y 


a'         a 

a         a 

x'         bV 

X   "    6c  ' 

<fa'            z' 

a'6' 

then  —  =  -^-;  (158) 


similarly  —  =  ;  —  =  — —;  (159) 

•^  Y  ca  z  ab  ^       ^ 

and  these  three  equations  constitute  Ivory's  theorem. 

III.  Maelaurin's  theorem  follows  immediately  from  the  ex- 
pressions given  in  (154),  (155),  (156). 

Let  E  and  e'  be  the  two  homogeneous  concentric  and  confocal 
ellipsoids  which  attract  m  at  (a,  /3,  y) ;  and  let  x,  y,  z,  x',  y',  z' 
be  the  respective  components  of  attraction ;  let  a,,  ij,  Cj  be  the 
principal  semi-axes  of  the  concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoid 
passing  through  (a,  j3,  y) :  then 

,    r  ^« 

X  =  2'npmaaoc  I    :  ; 

^0    (fl,»+fi»){(«,«  +  fi»)(d,* +<«))(£?,« +0))}* 
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•^0   (ai»-fa) 


abc         M         Y  z 


■     X'  -  a'4V  -  M'  -  T-  -  /  '  ^^^^^ 

if  M  and  M^  are  the  masses  of  the  two  ellipsoids.  Thus  the 
ellipsoids  attract  the  external  particle  with  forces  proportional 
to  their  masses^  and  along  the  same  line  of  action. 

rV.  Hence  also  the  attractions  on  an  external  particle  of 
two  homogeneous  ellipsoidal  shells,  the  external  bounding  sur- 
faces of  which  are  concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoids,  and  the 
internal  surfaces  of  which  are  ellipsoids  concentric,  similar  and 
similarly-placed  to  the  external  surfaces  respectively,  and  the 
thicknesses  along  the  same  axis  are  as  the  axes  of  the  external 
surfaces,  are  as  the  masses  of  the  shells,  and  have  the  same 
action-line. 

As  this  theorem  is  true  for  shells  of  any  thickness,  it  is  also 
true  when  the  shells  are  infinitesimally  thin. 

V.  If  V  and  V  are  the  potentials  of  e  and  B'  with  respect  to 
an  external  particle, 

—  =  — •  (161) 

MM  ^         ' 

227.^  The  potential  and  attraction  of  ellipsoidal  shells. 

By  an  ellipsoidal  shell  we  mean  a  shell  of  which  the  thickness 
is  infinitesimally  small,  and  the  bounding  surfaces  are  two 
similar,  similarly  placed,  and  concentric  ellipsoidal  surfaces. 

Consequently  if  a,  b,  c  are  the  principal  semi-axes  of  the 
interior  surface,  and  ka,  kb,  ke,  of  the  exterior  surface,  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  at  the  extremities  of  the  principal  axes 
are  severally  {k—  1) «,  {k—  1)  b,  (i—  1)  c,  and  are  proportional  to 
the  corresponding  axes  respectively ; 

also  the  volume  of  the  shell  =  —  (i»—  \)abc.        (162) 

Now  the  potentials  of  two  thin  ellipsoidal  shells  on  an  external 
particle  are  to  one  another  as  the  masses. 

In  proof  of  this  it  is  to  be  observed  that  we  may  deduce  it 
from  theorem  IV.  of  the  preceding  Article ;  for  as  the  attrac- 
tions of  such  shells  on  an  external  particle  in  all  directions  are 
as  the  masses  of  the  shells,  so  must  also  the  potentials  of  the 
two  be  equal. 

The  following  however  is  a  proof,  independent  of  the  preceding 
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calculation  of  the  potential  of  the  homogeneous  ellipsoid  in  an 
external  particle. 

Let  {a,  ^,  y)  be  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle  m ;  and 
through  it  let  an  ellipsoidal  sur&ce  k«  be  described  concentric 
and  confocal  with  the  exterior  surface  e  of  the  shell :  and  also 
let  a  similar^  similarly  situated  and  concentric  ellipsoid  be  de- 
scribed within  the  former,  and  infinitesimally  near  to  it,  so  that 
a  shell  is  formed  on  the  exterior  surface  of  which  m  is. 

Let  a^,  b^,  c.  be  the  principal  semi-axes  of  £« ;  and  let  p, 
{^•9  y 99^0)  be  any  point  on  b,.  To  (a?«,  y,,  jt,)  let  the  corre- 
sponding point  p  {x,  y,  2:)  on  B  be  taken ;  so  that 

-  =  ^-         ^  =  i^;         -  =  ^: 
a        a^  b       b^  c        c^ 

.      dxdydz  __  dx.dy.dz. 

abc  ^•boC^  ^       ' 

To  the  place  q  (a,  p,  y)  of  the  attracted  particle  let  the  corre- 
sponding point  <l'(a',  pf,  yO  be  taken  on  B ;  then  by  reason  of 
(80)  Art.  209,  pq  =  P.q'; 

...       1     dxdydz  _        1 ^j^*^.  f^g^v 

and  summing  these  expressions  so  as  to  include  the  whole  shells, 
for  these  are  corresponding  spaces, 

JJJ        PQ  a^b^CoJJJ        PoQ  ^       ^ 

and  as  the  volumes  of  the  shells  vary  as  the  product  of  the 

principal  semi-axes,  this  equation  shews  that  the  potential  of 

the  inner  shell  on  the  particle  m  at  Q  which  is  exterior  to  it, 

has  to  the  potential  of  the  exterior  shell  on   the   particle  m 

at  q'  which  is  interior  to  it,  the  ratio  of  the  masses  of  the 

shells. 

Now  the  potential  of  an  ellipsoidal  shell  on  a  particle  within 

it  is  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  particle,  and  is  consequently 

constant.     Let  v,  be  the  potential  of  £«  on  an  internal  particle 

M ;  and  let  v  be  the  potential  of  £  on  the  external  particle  m  at 

(a,  /i,  y):  then  from  (165)  if  M  and  m^  are  the  masses  of  the 

shells,  ..         .. 

--=-•.  (166) 

MM,  ^ 

Also  let  there  be  another  ellipsoidal  shell  e',  of  which  the 
outer  surface  is  concentric  and  confocal  with  the  outer  surface 
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of  B,  and  to  which  m  at  (a,  )3,  y)  is  also  external ;  let  m'  be  its 
mass^  and  v^  its  potential ;  then 

-,  =  -;  (J67) 

V  v' 

•••  ^  =  ^;  (168) 

that  is^  the  potentials  of  two  concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoidal 
shells  on  an  external  particle  are  to  one  another  as  their  masses. 

Hence  also  if  two  concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoidal  shells 
attract  a  particle  m,  which  is  external  to  both,  the  components 
of  the  attraction  along  any  line  vary  as  the  masses  of  the 
shells;  and  the  shells  also  attract  the  particle  along  the  same 
action -line. 

228.]  The  action-line  of  the  attraction  may  thus  be  deter- 
mined. Since  Yq  and  m^  are  the  same  for  all  positions  of  m  on 
the  surface  of  Eq,  y  by  reason  of  (166)  is  also  constant  for  all 
these  positions  of  m ;  consequently  as  m  is  shifted  from  one 
place  to  another  on  this  surface  there  is  no  change  in  the  Yalue 

rfY 

of  Y ;  that  is,  for  such  a  displacement  —  =  0 ;   and  therefore 

there  is  no  action  of  attraction  along  the  surface,  and  the  action 
is  wholly  normal  to  it.  And  therefore  if  through  the  place  of 
the  attracted  particle  an  ellipsoid  is  described  concentric  and 
confocal  with  the  exterior  surface  of  the  attracting  shell,  the 
action-line  of  the  attraction  is  normal  to  this  ellipsoid. 

Hence  also  if  a  conical  surface  is  described  having  its  vertex 
at  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle  and  enveloping  the  ellip- 
soid, the  internal  axis  of  the  cone  is  the  action-line  of  the 
resultant  attraction  of  the  shell.  Steiner  has  given  a  geome- 
trical proof  of  this  theorem.     See  Crelle,  Vol.  XII.  p.  141. 

229.]  The  amount  of  attraction  of  an  ellipsoidal  shell  on  an 
external  particle  m  may  thus  be  found. 

Let  the  ellipsoid  if  in  Art.  227  be  that  on  the  external  surface 
of  which  m  lies.  Then  if  we  can  determine  the  attraction  of  the 
shell  corresponding  to  e'  on  m,  we  can  by  means  of  (168)  deduce 
that  of  the  shell  corresponding  to  e. 

Let  o  be  the  position  of  m  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
shell,  a  section  of  which  by  a  plane  through  the  normal  OG  and 
the  centre  c  is  delineated  in  fig.  84 :  then  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  attraction  of  the  shell  is,  as  just  now  shewn,  the 
line  OG.     Let  a  series  of  very  small  solid  angles  originate  at  o : 
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and  let  that  one  of  which  the  section  is  op//j^q  intercept  an 
area  co  of  a  spherical  surface  described  from  o  as  a  centre  with 
the  radius  =  unity :  so  that  the  area  intercepted  at  a  distance 
r  =  cor* :  now  the  volume  of  each  of  the  mass-elements  of  the 
shell  thus  intercepted  and  at  a  distance  r  from  o  =  pt^r^dr  \ 
and  therefore  its  attraction  on  m  =  mpoidr;  and  therefore  the 
attraction  of  opq  on  m=.mp(o  xov,  and  the  attraction  of  pp^gfq 
on  o=f»pw  X  j)p^ :  but  bj  reason  of  the  similarity  of  the  surfaces 
OP  =j>p^:  therefore  the  attraction  on  m  of  the  part  of  the  shell 
intercepted  by  the  cone  co  in  the  direction  op  =  2i»pa)  x  op  ;  and 

therefore  the  attraction  in  the  direction  OG 

=  2inpcDOPco8POG 

s=  2mp<aon  =  2mpa)T,  (169) 

if  r  is  the  normal  thickness  of  the  shell.  And  since  the  surface 
of  a  hemisphere^  whose  radius  =  unity^  is  2  ir,  therefore 

the  attraction  of  the  whole  shell  =  ^vmpr,  (170) 

and  thus  varies  as  the  thickness  of  the  shell. 

This  theorem  deserves  a  passing  remark.  If  m  is  inside  the 
shelly  the  resultant  attraction  is  zero  ;  if  it  is  outside^  and  on  or 
very  near  to  the  surface  of  the  shelly  the  attraction  =  4  7rx7»prj  so 
that  on  passing  through  the  attracting  matter  of  the  shelly  the 
attraction  suddenly  and  discontinuously  changes  its  value.  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  value  of  the  attraction  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  plate  of  infinite  area^  whether  that  area  be  square 
or  circular,  see  Arts.  192,  200,  and  whatever  is  the  distance  of 
the  particle  from  the  plate. 

If  in  fig.  84  cm  =  r,  mo=zdr;  and  p  is  the  perpendicular 

from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  at  o, 

T        p  ,       , 

dr  =  -r>  (^^^) 

but  by  reason  of  the  similarity  of  the  bounding  surfaces, 

dr       da        db        dc 

—  =  —  =  -7-  =  —;  (172) 

r         a  0  c  ^       ^ 

therefore  the  attraction  of  the  shell,  in  the  direction  of  the 
normal  OG,  ^  ^irmpp 


a 

Now  if  the  equation  to  the  exterior  surface  is 

X*       y^       z^ 


(173) 
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and  the  direction-cosines  of  the  nonnal  are 

therefore  if  x^^  y^^  z^  are  the  components  of  the  attraction  of 
the  shell  on  m^  placed  at  the  point  {x^  y^  z)y  along  the  three 
coordinate  axes, 

,^  ^vmpp^xda        .__  ^TTtnpp^ydb       ,  ^  iirmpp^zdc 
and  if  R  is  the  resultant  attraction^ 

a  ^       ' 

Thus  the  attraction  of  an  ellipsoidal  shell  on  a  particle  on  its 
snrfiM^  varies  as  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  shell 
on  its  tangent  plane  at  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle.  And 
the  attraction  is  the  greatest  when  the  particle  is  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  longest  principal  semi-axis^  and  is  least  when  the 
particle  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  shortest  principal  semi-axis. 

Also  the  shell  equally  attracts  all  equal  particles  placed  at 
points  on  the  exterior  surface  the  tangent  planes  at  which  are 
equally  distant  from  the  centre.  Thus  at  all  points  on  the 
curve  of  double  curvature  which  is  the  intersection  of  the  two 
ellipsoids  ^.      ^.       ^.  ^ 

ar»        y«        z*  1 

and         —  +  T-  H =  -rr  > 

m  is  equally  attracted  by  the  ellipsoidal  shell. 

Hereby  we  are  led  to  the  determination  of  the  attraction  of 
an  ellipsoidal  shell  on  an  external  particle  m. 

Through  (a^  /9,  y)  the  place  of  m  let  there  be  described  an 
ellipsoid  Eq^  whose  principal  semi-axes  are  a,^  b^,  Cq,  concentric 
and  confocal  with  the  exterior  surface  £  of  the  ellipsoidal  shell ; 
and  let  there  be  described  within  this  ellipsoid  a  concentric, 
similar^  and  similarly  situated  ellipsoid,  of  such  a  thickness  da^ 
at  the  extremity  of  the  semi-axis  a^,,  that 

da^        da  ,,  _^. 

— i.  =  — ;  (176) 

then  m  is  on  the  surface  of  an  ellipsoidal  shell.    And  by  the 
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concluding  paragraph  of  Art.  227,  if  x«  and  x  are  the  ir-com- 
ponents  of  the  attractions  on  m  of  the  shells  whose  external 
surfaces  are  respectivelj  b,  ahd  e, 

x=  — J- — Xo.  (177) 

ao  ^0  ^0  . 

Conseqnently  replacing  Xp  by  its  value  which  is  given  in  (174), 

abc     iirmppa^ada^ 

=  -^^.  (178) 

,  1  •  t_       iiTpabc  fda       db       dc\       ^      »    ,     •    x-i 

where  m,  which  =  — ^ — ( 1-  -y-  +  — )  =  ^irpbcda,  is  the 

3       ^  a         0         c  •' 

mass  of  the  attracting  shell.    Hence  also 

urn     j»o')3  urn    p^^y  .^^. 

where  the  letters  with  the  subscript  0  refer  to  the  ellipsoid 
passing  through  (a,  p,  y)  which  is  the  place  of  the  attracted 
particle  m. 

Hence  also  if  r  is  the  resultant  of  this  attraction. 


"O  «^o^o 


230.]  This  result  leads  to  a  remarkable  theorem. 

Let  R  be  the  attraction  of  m  on  an  unit-particle  on  Ko  corre- 
sponding to  the  perpendicular  p^ ;  then  if  rfs  is  a  surface-element 
of  Eo  at  that  point,  r  ^3  is  the  attraction  which  acts  on  ^s ;  and 
consequently  the  attraction  of  m  which  acts  on  the  whole  surface 

=  /Rfifs  =  — I —  I  Pads; 

but  /jOo^s= three  times  the  volume  of  the  ellipsoid  Eo,  and  con- 
sequently =  4  TT  ao  io  ^0 ; 

.'.     /Rt/s  =  47rM;  (181) 

and  as  the  right-hand  member  is  independent  of  the  position  of 
the  attracted  particle,  it  follows  that  the  sum  of  the  actions 
with  which  an  ellipsoidal  shell  attracts  all  the  elements  of  a 
concentric  and  confocal  ellipsoidal  shell  is  constant. 

Hereafter  we  shall  have  a  general  theorem  which  includes  this. 
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231.3  ^^  results  which  have  been  demonstrated  for  the 
attraction  of  a  homogeneous  ellipsoidal  shell  on  an  external 
particle  are  of  course  the  differentials  of  the  attraction  of  a  full 
ellipsoid^  either  homogeneous  or  heterogeneous  according  to 
certain  laws  of  varying  density ;  and  the  attraction  of  these 
latter  can  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  values  by  means  of 
integration  in  the  following  manner : 

Let  a,  b,  c  be  the  principal  semi-axes  of  an  ellipsoid  attracting 
a  particle  m  at  {a,  fi,  y)  which  is  a  point  external  to  the  ellipsoid. 
Let  the  ellipsoid  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  similar^  similarly 
placed,  and  concentric  ellipsoidal  shells,  the  density  of  all  being 
the  same  in  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid,  and  in  the  heterogeneous 
ellipsoid  the  law  of  density  being  such  that  it  is  uniform 
throughout  each  shell.  Let  ad,  bO,  cO  be  the  principal  semi- 
axes  of  the  exterior  surface  of  one  of  these  shells,  0  being  a 
proper  fraction;  then  the  thickness  is  such  that 

da  ^  db  ^  dc  ^  do 

Through  (a,  fi,  y)  let  an  ellipsoid  be  described  concentric  and 
confocal  with  the  exterior  surface  of  the  elementary  ellipsoidal 
shell  whose  semi-axes  are  a$,  bd,c0i  then  the  equation  of  the 
ellipsoid  thus  described  will  be  of  the  form 

a*  3^  v' 

'       ^       +-^—  =^S-  (182) 


of  which  cubic  equation  we  take  that  root  which  makes  all  the 
denominators  positive;  and  let  this  ellipsoid  be  the  exterior 
surface  of  a  thin  shell,  the  interior  surface  of  which  is  a  similar 
and  similarly  placed  ellipsoid,  and  of  which  the  thickness  is  such 

^^^^  d^,        db,        dc,        da  de 

flo  b^  Cq  a  0 

Now  by  Article  229  the  ;r-component  of  the  attraction  of  the 
elementary  shell  on  7n  is 


=  iTrmpaabc — —^ — 

aJbnC 


0 
0  ^9  ^0 


=  4tiTmpaabc^\^'^^  f  (183) 

a^  Oq  Cq 

where  a^,  b^,  Cq  are  the  principal  semi-axes  of  the  ellipsoid 
(182),  andjt^o  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  its  tangent 
plane  at  {a,  /3,  y) ;  and  consequently  the  attraction  of  the  whole 

s  s  2 
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ellipfioid  is  the  0-integral  of  (183)  as  $  varies  from  0  to  1.     So 
that  if  X  is  the  x-component  of  the  attraction^ 

T=:  ivmaabc      ^-^-~i ;  (184) 

Jo     ao*o^c^ 

and^o'  =  («'4-»)tf%  *•*  =  (*'4-<w)^S  ^o*  =  {c*+w)6*;  and 

j»a*   ""  («"  +  «)"  "^  (4"4-«)'  "^  (c«4-ft))'  ' 

The  definite  integral  will  take  a  simpler  form  if  we  make  » 
the  variable;  for  differentiating  (182)  we  have 

6* 
-rf»  =  26d$. 

and  corresponding  to  d  =  0^  and  0  =s  1^  o)  =  oo  and  co  =s  n^ 
where  a  is  the  positive  root  of 

o»  i3'  y*  ,       X 


a*-fa)        4'+6)        <?"-f» 
And  substituting  these  we  have 

X=z27rmaabcl    '^—^ -.;    (187) 

Ja  (a«-)-«){(a*  +  «)(i«-f  a))(c*  +  »)}* 

with  similar  expressions  for  t  and  z. 

If  p  is  constant^  that  is^  if  the  ellipsoid  is  homogeneous^  these 
expressions  are  the  same  as  those  already  determined  in  Art.  225. 

If  the  ellipsoid  is  heterogeneous,  and  the  variation  of  the 
density  is  such  that  when  the  ellipsoid  is  resolved  into  concen- 
tric, similar,  and  similarly  placed  shells,  p  is  a  function  of  6,  that 
is,  of  the  ratio  of  any  one  of  its  central  radii  to  the  coincident 
radius  of  the  bounding  ellipsoid,  then  the  element-function  in 
(1 84)  is  a  function  of  ^  only,  and  the  problem  requires  the  evalua- 
tion of  a  single  definite  integral. 

If  p  varies  inversely  as  d,  that  is,  if  the  density  of  each  shell 
varies  inversely  as  the  length  of  its  principal  semi-axes,  which 
is  a  hypothesis  made  by  some  investigators  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  the  definite  integral  can  be  expressed  in  finite  terms. 


Sectign  3. —  General  f-Aeorenis  in  aUraciions. 

232.3   ^^^  investigations  in  attractions  have  thus  far  been 
limited  to  the  action  of  matter  contained  within  and  filling 
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closed  surfaces  of  very  special  forms ;  we  proceed  now  to  certain 
general  theorems  which  are  applicable  to  matter  distributed  in  a 
much  more  general  manner. 

The  equipotential  surface  is  the  locus-surface  of  all  those 
points  (a,  fi,  y)  at  which  the  potential  of  a  given  mass  has  a 
given  value.     Thus  it  is  the  surface  whose  equation  is 

V  =/(a,  i3,  y)  =  c,  (188) 

V  being  otherwise  defined  as  in  (104)  or  (108). 

Since  (;t-)>  (3^)'  (;/")  ^^^  proportional  to  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  normal  of  (188)  at  the  point  {a,  fi,  y),  and  since 
these  are  also  severally  proportional  to  the  axial-components  of 
the  attraction  on  m,  it  follows  that  the  action-liDC  of  that  at- 
traction is  normal  to  the  equipotential  surfaces ;  and  as  a  similar 
result  is  true  for  all  points  on  the  surface^  the  surface  cuts 
orthogonally  the  action-lines  of  the  attraction  on  all  particles 
at  its  surface;  and  consequently  if  the  surface  were  a  smooth 
shell  capable  of  resisting  pressure  in  its  normal  direction  only, 
the  attracted  particle  would  be  at  rest  at  every  point  on  the 
surface.  For  this  reason  the  equipotential  surface  is  called 
a  surface  of  equilibrium,  or,  as  the  French  mathematicians  term 
it,  surface  de  niveau  (a  level  surface.)  In  reference  to  the  ma- 
thematical theory  of  heat,  it  is  called  an  isothermal  surface. 

As  c  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (188)  is  arbitrary,  so  as  it 
varies,  a  series  of  equipotential  surfaces  is  formed ;  and  these  all 
cut  at  right  angles  the  lines  of  action  of  the  resultant  attraction. 
We  thus  obtain  a  system  of  lines  which  are  cut  orthogonally  by 
the  system  of  equipotential  surfaces,  and  the  tangent  at  every 
point  of  each  of  these  lines  is  the  action-line  of  the  resultant 
attraction  at  that  point.     For  this  reason  these  lines  are  called 
lir^es  of  force.    We  have  already  had  instances  of  them  and  of 
equipotential  surfaces.    In  Art.  187,  all  ellipses  of  which  a  and  B 
are  the  foci  are  equipotential  lines  or  lines  of  equilibrium,  and 
confocal  and  concentric  hyperbolae  which  intersect  these  ellipses 
at  right  angles  are  the  lines  of  force  in  the  plane  of  the  paper ; 
and  in  space,  prolate  spheroids,  of  which  a  and  b  are  the  foci, 
are  the  surfaces  of  equilibrium,  the  lines  of  force  being  a  series 
of  confocal  hyperbolae.      Also  from  Art.  228  the  equilibriun^ 
surfaces   of  an   ellipsoidal    shell    are  concentric  and   confocal 
ellipsoids,  and  the   lines  of  force  are  the  intersections  of  the 
concentric  and   confocal  hyperboloids  of  one  and   two  sheets 
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iMpeotiYely  which  pa«  timnigh  the  pboe  of  an  attracted  par- 
tide. 

The  coneapondiiig  points  on  a  aeriea  of  conoentrio  and  con- 
fi>oal  ellipeoidB  ate  all  on  the  same  line  of  foxoe. 

1£  T,  Y,  z  aie  the  axial-components  of  tibe  attraction^  and 
n*  s=  x*+T*-|-z%  the  direction-cosineB  of  tibe  normal  of  the 

eqoipotential  sorlGice  ate  severally   -9-9-- 

If  two  eqoipotential  snrfiu^es  with  reference  to  the  same 
attracting  mass  have  a  common  pointi  they  'ate  coincident  in 
an  their  points;  for  v s  0  and  y  =  c^  cannot  be  satisfied  by  the 
aame  values  of  (a,  p,  y),  unless  esze^,  in  which  case  they  are 
identical;  and  thus  they  coincide  in  all  their  points. 

An  eqmpotential  sorfeccj  v  s  c^  is  a  closed  sorlGice ;  for  it  is 
evidently  continuoos;  and  it  cannot  go  off  to  infinity;  for  in 
that  case  v  =  0^  and  this  result  is  inconsistent  with  Vs  c. 

Of  two  equipotential  sm&ces  the  interior  is  that  to  which  the 
greater  attraction  corresponds. 

For  two  successive  equipotential  surfaces  the  Ibroe  of  attraction 
on  any  point  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  between  the  surbces  • 
This  is  evident  from  the  theorem  given  in  (1 1 1)  Art  219 ;  for  if 
da  s  the  distance  between  their  sur&cesj  and  b  is  the  resultant 
attraction^  Jy 

B  =  -«i^;  (189) 

that  isj  B  varies  inversely  as  dn;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  at- 
traction is  given  by  (189). 

288.]  The  potential  is  subject  to  the  following  theorem^ 
which  is  largely  applied  in  subsequent  physical  investigations. 

^""  v=///^-^^  (190) 

and  r*  =  (a-a>y  +  {p-3/y  +  (y-zy;  (191) 

/elV\  _      fff  p{a—it)dxdgdz , 
W — JJJ  7*  ' 


•    • 


(192) 
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therefore  by  addition 

This  theorem  was  discovered  by  Laplace.  It  does  not  however 
hold  true  when  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle  lies  within  the 
space  occupied  by  the  attracting  matter^  this  matter  being  con- 
tinuous ;  that  is^  for  the  attraction  of  a  body  acting  on  one  of 
its  own  particles ;  because  for  particles  immediately  contiguous 
to  the  attracted  particle  r  is  infinite^  so  that  v  takes  the  form  of 
infinity^  and  its  first  partial  differentials  take  indeterminate 
forms;  thus  the  preceding  process  is  apparently  incorrect^  and 
we  must  consider  the  subject  with  greater  exactness.  Let  us 
consider  it  first  in  reference  to  the  case  of  a  homogeneous 
sphere ;  let  the  centre  of  the  sphere  be  the  origin ;  and  let 
o'+j3*-|-y'  =  (T*.  Then  if  v  and  V  are  the  potentials  of  the 
sphere  according  as  «»  is  internal  or  external  to  it^  we  have 

from  Art.  221 J 

27rp<T'  _,      iTTpa* 

•  rfv  V  __       47rpa^         /'^^\^       ^l^pP ,        /^^\_       ^"^Py . 

rrfVv  ^      ^Ttpa^a^    /^^\_      iTTpa*^^    /dV^^      4:irpa*y ^ 
^1^)  "  3(r»      '    ^1^^  "  3<r»      '    ^1^^  3(r'      * 

^  rfa»  ^  "■  3^^  '      V  rf/3«  -^  ■"  3(T»  ' 

If  the  particle  ^  is  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere^  a^a;  and 
V  =  v^ ;  also  the  first  partial  differential  coefficients  of  v  and  V 
become  identical^  so  that  all  these  quantities  are  continuous^ 
although  the  law  of  variation  changes  abruptly  at  the  surface. 
But  the  second  partial  differential  coefficients  of  v  and  Y  are  not 
the  same  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere;  thus^ 

with  similar  values  for  the  other  second  partial  differential  co- 
efficients.    Thus  these  vary  discontinuously;  and  the  bounding 
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8iufiEU»  of  the  spliere  is  the  loons  of  the  points  of  disoontinnitj. 
Henee  we  have 

(0)+(0)+(0)=--.- 

We  need  not  be  snrprised  at  these  cases  of  disoontinmfy;  they 
sfe  of  frequent  oceorrenoe  in  the  application  of  analysis  to  phy- 
sical enqoiries,  and  eyidently  arise  from  the  disoontinnoos  distri- 
bntion  of  matter ;  we  shall  demonstrate  hereafter^  see  Art  237, 
the  integral  equivalent  of  (193)  by  another  prooess;  and  the 
oanse  of  the  disoontinnity  will  at  onoe  become  evident;  and  so 
also  will  the  meaning  of  the  right-hand  members  of  tibe  two 
preceding  expressions. 

This  illnstration  also  enables  ns  to  determine  the  valne  of 
the  left-hand  member  of  (193)  when  si  is  a  particle  of  the 
attracting  body.  For  let  ns  suppose  a  small  sphere  indosing 
the  attracted  particle  to  be  taken  out  of  tibe  attaraoting  mass, 
and  the  radius  of  it  to  be  so  small,  that  the  density  within  tlie 
sphere  may  be  considered  constant :  let  y«  be  the  potential  of 
this  small  sphere,  and  Y  the  potential  of  the  whole  excess  of  the 
attracting  mass  over  the  sphere :  then  by  reason  of  (193), 

And  for  the  small  sphere,  as  just  now  proved, 
/d*Y.K      /rf'Vpx      /d^y%\ 

And  thus  if  the  attracted  particle  is  a  part  of  the  attracting 
mass,  since  v  =  v,  -i-  v', 

rd^y\        /rf*V\        /rf*Vv  ^  „^    - 

This  correction  of  Laplace's  theorem  was  made  by  M.  Poisson. 
(193)  and  (194)  are  evidently  invariants,  whatever  is  the 

system  of  rectangular  axes  to  which  the  bodies  are  referred. 

This  theorem  can  be  proved  easily  also  from  the  formulae  for 

transformation  of  axes. 

284.]  The  following  is  another  proof  of  this  theorem.''^ 

Let  the  place  of  the  attracted  particle  be  the  origin,  and  let 

*  See  Conn  de  Mtenique,  psr  M.  Stnnn ;  No.  117.    Pftrb,  i86r. 
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the  system  of  reference  be  that  of  polar  coordinates  in  space; 

80  that  r  r  r 

v=  1 1 1  preiRBdrdOdiP; 

and  if  y^  ^^  A  are  the  direction-angles  of  r, 

-l=^{^:^-f!J9^0cosfdrd6d^; 

the  limits  of  int^^tion  being  in  all  these  integrals  such  as  to 
include  the  entire  mass  of  the  attracting  body. 

When  a,  p,  and  y  vary^  the  variation  of  them  causes  displace- 
ment of  the  origin ;  but  the  only  quantities  which  are  dependent 
on  this  displacement  are  p  and  the  limits  of  the  r-integration. 
Consequently 

^da')'^\dp')'^ydy*) 

/•  r       J^  j^  jr, 

'^Jj  {( rfjr) ^'-^"^ (rf^) ^'^ +(-^7) cos *} Pi sin tf rfd d4>, 

where  r  1  is  the  superior  limit  of  r,  and  p^  is  the  corresponding 
density. 

=  /  /  /  -£;sm$drd$ dip^JJ pi  sin  tf  dOdtp. 
Also 

1 1  j  -^^smOdrdOdifi^z  Ij  (j)i^Po)Bin6d6d(l> 

ssjjp^6m$d6d(l>'-poJJBm$d$dil> 
^jj  pi^Bin6d0d(f>'-i7rpo 

PKICE^  VOL.  ni.  T  t 
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/ftp  ii  tke  daHElj  at  tiie  origiii.    Ci— Wfi  aflj 


(S)-^0+0=-'"- 


=///^ 


335J  NafrtiieeqiimJntBortiiee^pfeaBOBs(193)aBd(194) 
are  often  mote  coiiTenieiit  wlim  ezpieaRd  in  tonus  of  pobur 
eoofffKnatai  Let  the  positioiis  of  tfie  attiidiiig  and  the  at- 
tiaeted  particles  myeed^dj  be  (/,  ^,  ^Oi  (^  ^^  ^)  ^  ^^« 

{f*— 2r/(nntf  sinrcoe(^— ^'j -i- COS  tf  eos^O -h /*}^ 
and  tfansforming  (193)  and  (194)  into  thdr  eqnrraknts  in  terms 
of  partial  diflfeicntial  coefficientB  of  t  with  reqpect  to  r,  0,  and  ^^ 
as  in  Ex.  2^  Art.  108^  YoL  I  (Differential  Cbleolas)^  we  have 

^<*»Tx      2  fdTK      J_  /^\  .     cos^   f^\M         ^         /^'▼x 
W^^  r  ^i/r^^  r*  W-'"*'  i-aintf  Vrf^-'"*'  r«(8in^«  W-' 

=  0,    or     =— 4v/»^(196) 

according  as  the  attracted  partide  is  not  or  is  part  (^  the  attract- 
ing mass* 

The  left-hand  member  of  (196)  may  be  pot  into  another  form 
which  is  in  many  cases  more  convenient.  Let  cos  6  =:  fi;  then, 
as  in  the  last  part  of  Ex.  2,  Art.  108,  Vol.  I  (Differential  Cal- 
culus), the  expression  becomes 

1  /rf*.rVv  1      /d*y\      d  {.^       .x/^Vx) 

-r  ("^V  )+  ri^Q^)+  rf^{(l-M')Q;i)}  =  0, 

or     =— 4wp,    (197) 

according  as  the  attracted  particle  is  not  or  is  part  of  the  at- 
tracting mass. 

236.3  Before  I  present  these  theorems  in  another  form,  and 
from  another  point  of  view,  I  will  shew  their  use  in  determining 
the  potentials  of  certain  given  masses.  Hereby  we  shall  verify 
results  already  obtained,  and  exhibit  them  in  reference  to  a 
different  process. 

Ex.  1 .  To  determine  the  potential  of  a  shell  composed  of  a  series 
of  concentric  spherical  shells,  each  of  which  is  homogeneous,  and 
the  density  is  a  function  of  the  radius  of  the  shell. 

Let  the  origin  be  at  the  common  centre  of  all  the  shells ;  let 
/  be  the  radius  of  any  shell,  and  p  =/(/),  the  density  of  that 
nIicII  ;  rj  and  r «  being  the  radii  of  the  external  and  internal 
bounding  spheres.     Let  r  be  the  distance  from  the  origin  of 
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the  attracted  particle ;  then  y  is  evidently  a  funotion  of  r  only, 
and  is  independent  of  0  and  <^. 

(1)  Let  m  be  external  to  the  shell ;  then  (196)  becomes 

rfv 

where  c?  is  an  arbitrary  constant ;  but  e  evidently  is  equal  to  the 
mass  of  the  shells^  because  the  attraction  of  a  system  of  con- 
oentric  shells  on  an  external  particle  varies  as  the  mass  of  the 
shells.    Hence  dr  m 

.-.       v=— ,  (199) 

r 

no  constant  having  been  introduced^  because  v  =  0  when  r =00  . 

If  the  sphere  is  not  fiill^  but  there  is  a  hollow  cavity  within 

the  interior  shelly  and  m  is  in  that  cavity^  then  in  (198)  c  =  0, 

because  the  resultant  attraction  vanishes  for  all  positions  of  m 

within  that  cavity ;   consequently  for  all  such  positions  v  is  a 

constant. 

(2)  Let  m  be  within  the  shell  occupied  by  the  attracting 
mass;  then  (196)  becomes 

rf«v       2  rfv      ^  ^  ,^^^. 

_  +  __+4,p  =  0j  (200) 

dv  C^ 

whence  we  have       r«  -r-  +  4 ir  /  r^pdr  =  0 ;  (201) 

ar  JrQ 

the  lower  limit  of  integration  having  been  brought  in^  because 

dv 

^-  r=  0,  when  r  =  n-     Thus 

or 

^=_-jf^rV^;  (202) 

but  4ir  /  r*pdr  =i  the  mass  of  the  shelly  the  external  and  in- 
temal  radii  of  which  are  respectively  r  and  f  0 ;  consequently 

and  thus  the  attraction  of  the  shell  varies  as  the  mass  contained 
within  the  concentric  shell  bounded  by  the  internal  bounding 
sutSeu^  and  the  concentric  spherical  surface  which  passes  through 
the  attracted  particle^  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius 

Tt  2 


•  • 
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of  the  latter  shell.   Coneieqaently  the  matter  lying  outside  thai 
su&oe  produces  no  attraotive  effect  on  the  particle. 
Agaxa,  from  (202)^ 

=  — 4irpf+4irpf I  r*pdr; 

Y:=ivlprdr  +  —  rr^pdr,  (204) 

the  lower  limits  having  been  introduced  in  accordance  with  the 
remark  made  at  the  end  of  Art.  221. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  potential  of  a  system  of  concentric  cylin- 
drical shells  of  infinite  lengthy  and  coaxal^  of  each  of  which  the 
density  is  uniform. 

If  the  origin  is  taken  at  a  definite  point  on  the  axis^  and  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  is  taken  to  be  the  z-sooBj  it  is  evident  that 

dy 

^=0,  and  that  consequently  the  resultant  attraction  is  per- 

^  rf*v 

pendicular  to  the  ;7-axis.    Hence  also  -^-^  =^  0;  whence,  as  v  is 

evidently  a  ftmction  of  r  only,  we  have 

^'v       1  dv      ^  ,^^^, 

according  as  the  attracted  particle  is  without  or  within  the  space 
occupied  by  the  attracting  matter. 

If  m  is  outside  the  cylinder,  by  integration  of  (205)  we  have 

dv 
r-^=^c,  (206) 

where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant.     If  the  cylinder  is  hollow,  for 

all  places  of  m  within  that  cavity  the  attraction  vanishes,  and 

consequently  (?  =  0 ;  for  all  points  external  to  the  cylinder,  the 

attraction  varies  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 

cylinder,  and  ^ 

v  =  (?log  — ,  (207) 

where  ro  is  the  radius  of  the  internal  surface. 

If  m  is  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  attracting  matter, 

rfv  f^      , 

f^  =  — 4  7r/  prdr,  (208) 

where  r^  is  the  radius  of  the  interior  surface,  and  3-  =  0  when 

r    =    Tn, 
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Ex.  3.  The  potential  of  matter  arranged  in  parallel  plates^  each 
of  which  is  of  uniform  density  and  of  infinite  extent^  may  thus 
be  found : 

Let  the  or-axis  be  perpendicular  to  the  plates;  so  that  the 
resultant  attraction  must  be  parallel  to  it^  the  attractions  parallel 

to  the  plates  vanishing;  consequently  (^)=  (^)  =  ^  5  *^^ 
therefore  ,, 

(i-J)=0,  or  =-47rp,  (209) 

according  as  the  attracted  particle  m  is  without  or  within  the 
space  occupied  by  the  attracting  matter. 
For  positions  of  m  outside  the  plates 

^=c,  (210) 

where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant ;  and  consequently  the  attraction 
of  the  plates  is  the  same^  whatever  is  the  distance  of  m  from  the 
surface  of  the  plates. 

If  the  particle  is  within  the  plate^ 

rf'v 

=  — 4irpa,  (211) 

if  the  density  of  the  plates  is  constant^  and  the  origin  is  placed 
midway  between  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the  plates^  so  that  the 
attraction  vanishes  when  a  =  0.     Thus  if  the  whole  thickness  of 

the  system  of  plates  is  t,  when  a  =  ->  -y-  =^—2irpt;  and  when 

o  =  —  ->  -J-  =i2'npt;  and  the  whole  attraction  of  the  plates  on 
2     cta 

a  particle  at  the  surface  =  2'npmL 

237.]  The  theorems  concerning  the  partial-difierentials  of  the 
potential  which  have  been  demonstrated  in  Arts.  233  and  234^ 
and  have  been  applied  in  Art.  236^  admit  of  statement  in  an 
integral  form:  and  in  that  form  have  been  demonstrated  by 
Gauss^  Sir  William  Thomson^  aud  Professor  Stokes.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  most  elementary  proof : 

Let  s  be  any  closed  surface^  and  let  o  be  a  point  either  within 
it  or  without  it,  at  which  is  a  particle  m'  of  the  attracting  matter. 
Then  if  ds  is  a  surface-element  of  s,  and  dn  is  an  element  of  the 
normal  to  the  surface  drawn  outwards  at  the  element  rfs,  so  that 


//■ 
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2  is  fhe  ftcoe  wbieh  the  aifaMMstmg  nuitter  eierfai  at  cfs  in  a  line 
noniialtoB, 

j^dn  s-.4s]C«^  or  ss  0,  (212) 

mban  Kt  is  fhe  whole  attiaoting  matter  within  b,  aoooarding  as 
ois  within  or  without  8» 

Finilyj  let  o  be  within  a  From  o  dxaw  a  straight  line  ol 
entting  tiie  saxbce,  and  prodooe  it  in  one  direction  so  fiur  that  it 
esDnot  out  the  snr&oe  again,  ol  w31  oat  s  in  one  point  P|  at 
least,  and  may  oat  it  in  more  points  if  s  is  a  re-entrant  saxboe : 
bat  the  number  ofpoints  of  section  most  be  onevBn.  Let  these 
points  be  p^  p^^  p,,  ... ;  and  let  oit^  ss  r^  OPt  =  u, ... ;  about 
the  line  ol  and  inehiding  it,  from  o  as  a  vertex  let  a  oone  be 
described,  at  the  vertex  of  which  is  tiie  small  solid  angle  «. 
Then  if  fifom  o  as  a  oentroj  ^heres  are  described  with  radii 
^if  ^99  •••«  the  areas  of  the  spheriosl  sax&oes  intercepted  within 
the  cone  are  seversUjr  mri%  mu*,...;  let  dBi,dBt,...  be  the 
snrfiu)e-dements  of  s  at  Pi,  Pg, ...  intercepted  by  this  cone,  and 
UA^ifBf,...  be  the  angles  at  which  ^,  the  normal-element,  drawn 
outwards,  at  each  of  these  poiats  is  inclined  to  the  line  ol  :  then 

«ri"s=— rfSiCoa^i;  cart's  ^s,co8^,;  «V=— rfs.cos^,;...  (213) 

Let  Ni,  Nt, ...  be  the  components  along  the  normals  to  s  at 

^u  ^»  •••>  of  the  attraction  of  these  sur&ce-elements  on  m^;  so 

that  ^  ^ 

Ni=— oofl^j;     N,  =  — coB^,; (214) 

consequently 

N|l?Si  +  Nt<f8,+  ...  ss— Sl''tt  +  is'a>— Sl''tt  +  ...,  (215) 

the  number  of  terms  of  which  is  uneven :  and 

Let  this  process  be  repeated  for  all  angular  space  about  o ; 
tins  is  eflbcted  by  the  iategration  of  the  left-hand  member 
through  the  whole  of  s,  and  by  the  corresponding  integral  of  co, 
which  is  4ir ;  and  thus  for  m% 


If 


vda  =s-.41rls^ 

But  a  similar  result  will  be  true  for  every  particle  of  the 
attracting  matter  if^  which  is  contained  within  s;  iu  which  case 
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//■ 


N  must  be  replaced  by  its  value  -r-  given  in  (189),  where  v  is  the 

potential  of  Mo ;  so  that 

dv 

-^rfs=— 4irMo.  (216) 

an 

Secondly,  let  o  be  without  s.  From  o  draw  a  straight  line  OL 
as  in  the  former  case,  cutting  the  surface  in  P|,  ?«,...;  the 
number  of  these  points  of  intersection  is  at  least  two,  and  may 
be  greater ;  but  the  number  is  necessarily  even.  The  same  con- 
struction and  the  same  symbols  being  used  as  in  the  former 
case, 
ari*=:d8iC08$i;  a)r,*r=— rfs, cos^,;  «r,"  =  rfSjCOS^,;...   (217) 

J^^m  ifa^A  ^h^S 

^i  =  — ,cos^,;     N,  =  — cos^,;     N,  =  —  cos^,;...    (218) 

.-.      Ni^Si+N,^Sa4-...  =  «*'»  — «*'€*  +  »'«— »'«+... 

=  0, 

as  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series  is  even ; 

.'.    xinds  =  0. 
Let  the  process  be  repeated  for  all  that  angular  space  about  o, 
which  is  necessary  to  include  the  whole  surface  of  s ;  then  for  all 
that  surface,  and  for  m\  we  have 


// 


Nrfs  =  0. 


// 


Also  a  similar  result  will  be  true  for  every  other  particle  of 
the  attracting  mass  which  is  outside  s ;  and  if  v  is  the  potential 
of  all  that  matter,  then  replacing  n  by  its  equivalent, 

grfs  =  0.  (219) 

Hence  we  have  the  theorem  : 

If  V  is  the  potential  of  any  mass  m,  part  of  which,  viz.  Mo,  is 
within,  and  the  rest  is  without  a  closed  surface  s,  of  which  dn  is 
an  element  of  the  normal  drawn  outwards,  then,  the  whole 
surface  of  s  being  the  range  of  integration, 

dY 


If 


^rfs=— 4irMo.  (220) 

Or,  in  other  words.  If  we  consider  the  attraction  of  a  mass  of 
matter  on  the  surface-elements  of  a  closed  surface,  the  sum  of  the 
attractions  estimated  along  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  its 
several  points  drawn  outwards  is  equal  to  —  4irMo,  where  Mo  is 
the  attracting  matter  within  the  surface.  Equation  (181)  in 
Art.  230  contains  a  particular  case  of  this  last  theorem. 


92S  onmukL  thiokexs  [238. 

The  pfocf  bete  given  of  coaxae  indndes  the  cise  in  which  the 
doied  mnbtce  i§  an  eqnipatential  mxAce,  and  in  which  the  le- 
ankani  attiaction  on  the  snrfaoe-elenient  acts  along  the  nonnaL 

238.]  Imphct^M  equation  (193)  and  Poiaeon's  extension  of  it 
(194)  may  be  deduced  from  (220)  bj  the  following  process^  doe 
to  ProfeMor  Stokes*: 

Let  xm  take  the  more  general  case  of  the  attracting  particle 
being  within  the  anrfaoe  s,  and  let  ns  take  this  euAce  to  be 
the  furfaoe  of  the  amall  elementarj  parallelepipedon  da  dp  dy. 

Then  for  the  face  dgdz  the  yahie  of  /  r  -ji^^^  -"(^^^P^ i 
and  for  the  oppoeite  face  it  is  {Q-)  +  (tt)^^}  ^P^yi  ^^^ 

nmilar  reaalta  are  tme  for  the  other  two  pairs  of  fisuxs;  so  that 
the  kft-hand  member  of  (220)  becomes 

Now  the  density  in  the  elementary  parallelepipedon  being 
constant^  and  being  p,  saj,  k«  zspdadpdy;  therefore  from (220) 

/rf'Vv  /rf'Vv  /rf*Vv 

If  the  particle  is  outside  the  parallelepipedon^  the  right-hand 
member  vanishes. 

Also  (220)  may  be  deduced  from  (222)  by  int^ration  in  the 
following  way : 

Let  (222)  be  multiplied  by  da  dp  dy,  and  be  the  subject  of 
integration  through  a  given  space  within  a  closed  surface  s^ 
which  contains  the  attracting  matter  m,  ;  then 

///{(£)  +  (0.) + 0\'"'^'y = -,,jjj,umr.  («3) 

^^^  JJJ  (^)  ^^  ^^  ^^  ~  J  J  K^)^  *  ^^  ^^'  where  o,  and 
Oo  are  the  abscissae  to  the  points  where  a  line  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  a,  at  distances  /3  and  y  from  the  planes  of  {y,  a)  and 
{a,  P)  respectively^  cuts  the  surface;  and  if  ^Si  is  the  surface- 
element  at  {a,  p,  y)  and  X  is  the  angle  between  the  normal  at 

*  Cambridge  and  Dablin  Mathematical  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  p.  215.  In  the 
same  memoir  the  reader  will  find  references  to  the  works  of  Ganss  and  Sir  William 
Thomson. 
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that  point  drawn  outwards  and  the  a-axis^  dp  dy  =  rfSi  cos  X, 
=  —  rfSo  cos  Ao ;  and  if  a  cylinder  is  described  with  the  generating 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Xy  and  circumscribing  s^  the  line  of 
contact  divides  s  into  two  parts ;  and  the  range  of 

-j-\  cos  Ai  e?Sj 

is  the  part  of  the  surface  which  is  farthest  from  the  origin ;  and 
the  range  of  /  /  (^ — ^  cos  Ao  rfsa  is  the  part  nearest  to  the  origin. 
Hence  if  the  range  is  the  whole  surface  of  s^ 

and  the  other  two  parts  of  (223)  will  take  similar  forms;  also 


//(; 


/// 


pdxdydz^z'bi^;  therefore  (223)  becomes 

but  since  A,  /ut,  v  are  the  direction-angles  of  dn^  which  is  an 

element  of  the  normal  of  s  drawn  outwards^  by  (1 1 1),  Art.  219, 

V  /^Vv  fdy^  /rfvv       ^v  t^^n\ 

cosX(-^)+co8m(^)+co8.(^)  =  ^;  (226) 

^rfs  =  — 4  7rMo;  (227) 


-  //; 


dn 
and  this  is  the  integral  equation  of  the  normal  attraction 

through  a  closed  surface. 

239.]  The  potential  does  not  admit  of  a  maximum  or  mini- 
mum value  at  any  point  in  free  space,  where  there  is  no  attracting 
matter.  For  in  this  problem  v  is  a  function  of  a,Pyy;  and  is 
subject  to  the  condition  given  in  (193);  and  thus  in  (39),  Art, 
163,  Vol.  I  (Differential  Calculus),  the  coefficient  of  6^  vanishes, 
and  consequently  the  three  roots  of  that  cubic  equation  cannot 
be  all  of  the  same  sign ;  but  this  condition  is  necessary  when  v 
has  a  critical  value,  and  accordingly  v  does  not  admit  of  a  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  value. 

This  fact  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  statements  of  Art.  237. 
For  did  the  potential  admit  of  a  maximum  or  minimum  value 
at  a  point  in  free  space,  a  closed  surface  could  be  described 
about  that  point,  and  so  near  to  it,  that  at  every  point  within 

it  the  potential  would  be  less  or  greater  than  that  at  the 

dY 
point ;  so  that  -j-  would  be  negative  or  positive  all  through  the 

surface,  and  consequently  1 1  -j-  ds  would  be  finite ;    and  this 
PRICE,  VOL.  III.  a  u  . 
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ii  iiqMMnble,  m  sodi  a  saAee  coaUins  none  of  the  attnKtbi^ 


Hesee  if  tlie  puieatiaJ  kcoMiaut  at  all  points  on  the  dosed 
^,  s,  wliidi  inehdeg  iioiie  of  the  attiactiiig  matter,  it  has  also 
the  asine  Tidne  fiyr  aD  pomts  within  s.  Beeaose  if  this  is  not  so, 
there  nrait  he  one  or  more  critieal  ralaes  within  it,  and  this  has 
heem  diewn  to  he  imposnble. 

Am  t  does  not  admit  of  a  maximum  or  mininram  Tdne  in  firee 
qiaee  it  increases  in  some  directions  and  decreases  in  others, 
irmaining  constant  for  aD  points  on  an  eqaipotentiai  sarfiKC ; 
eonseqjnentlj  a  material  particle  mider  the  action  of  attracting' 
hodies  cannot  be  in  a  podtion  of  stable  eqnilibriam.  This  theorem 
is  dne  to  Mr.  Eamshaw,  and  is  giren  br  him  in  the  *^  Fhilo- 
aopfaical  Trsnmctions  of  Cambridge/'  VoL  VII,  Mardi,  lft39. 

240.]  The  theorem  giren  in  Art.  237  leads  to  the  following 
TBiT  remarkable  resohs  in  refiErence  to  eqoipotentid  mi  laces : 

Let  an  infinitesimal  area  be  taken  on  an  eqnipotential  snrfive, 
▼  =:  ^;  and  let  the  normals  to  the  sorfiMe  be  drawn  all  roond 
the  contour  of  the  infinitesimd  area;  these  eridentlT  form  a 
tnbolar  suiCice  of  nnall  section.  Also  let  another  cqirqwitential 
snr&ce,  t  =  /,  be  drawn  intersecting  tbe  tnbolar  snrfMC  :  let  m 
and  u  he  the  areas  of  the  sections  of  the  tubular  srxrlkce  made 
bj  these  eqinpotential  sur&ces.  Let  B  and  b'  be  the  £>rces  of 
attraction  on  »  and  i*'  respectively,  the  Hnes  of  action  of  them 
being  normal  to  the  areas  of  m  and  m' ;  then  a?  there  is  no  force 
of  attraction  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  tabe,  as  the  gene- 
rating lines  are  lines  of  force,  and  as  no  attracting  matter  is 
supposed  to  be  within  the  tube,  br    21 9'  we  have 

*!•— aV=  0  ;  22S^ 

that  is,  the  attracting  force  is  inTerselr  pTopi?rt:onal  to  the 
section  of  the  tnbe.  This  theorem  gives  the  variation  of  the 
attraction  along  a  line  of  fierce  so  long  as  it  does  not  ][a«s 
throogfa  attracting  matter. 

If  the  tube  contains  attracting  matter  and  the  volume  between. 
»  and  ••'  is  full  of  matter,  then  the  difference  of  the  whole  at- 
tractive forces  on  the  two  ends  of  the  tube  varies  as  the  quantitv 
of  matter  contained  in  the  tnbe  betwei«i  these  two  areas. 
The  foDowine'  are  particular  cases  of  this  theorem*  : 
When  the  attracting  bodv  is  symmetrical  about  a  point,  the 
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lines  of  force  are  obviously  straight  lines  drawn  &om  this  point. 
So  that  in  this  case  the  tube  becomes  a  cone^  and  w  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  vertex;  conse- 
quently the  attraction  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance. 

If  the  attracting  matter  is  distributed  symmetrically  about  an 
axis  in  cylindrical  shells  of  infinite  lengthy  the  lines  of  force  are 
perpendicular  to  this  axis^  and  the  tube  becomes  a  wedge^  the 
section  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  distance  from  the  axis ; 
and  the  attraction  therefore  yaries  inversely  as  the  distance  from 
the  axis. 

If  the  attracting  matter  is  composed  of  a  system  of  parallel 
plates^  the  lines  of  force  are  all  parallel^  and  the  tube  becomes  a 
cylinder,  the  area  of  the  section  of  which  is  the  same  at  all 
distances,  and  consequently  the  attraction  is  the  same  at  all 
distances. 

241.]  The  following  theorem  in  the  Integral  Calculus,  dis- 
covered by  George  Green,  and  contained  in  his  ''  Essay  on  the 
Theories  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,^'  is  more  general  than 
the  preceding;  and  is  fundamental  in  many  subsequent  in- 
vestigations. 

If  s  is  a  closed  surface  containing  a  given  quantity  of  matter, 
and  ds  is  a  surface-element  of  it,  and  dn  is  the  element  of  the 
normal  drawn  outwards ;  and  if  u  and  v  are  two  functions  of 
o,  j3,  y  which  do  not  become  infinite  at  any  point  within  s,  then 

in  which  the  triple  integrals  comprise  all  the  matter  contained 
within  the  surface  s,  and  the  range  of  the  double  integral  is  the 
whole  closed  surface  s. 

Let  us  take  the  integrals  in  the  left-hand  member  of  the 
equality;  then 


/// 


••(^)^"'^^r 


U  U  !% 
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replacing  the  first  definite  integral  bj  its  value  as  given  in 
Art.  238 ;  so  that  the  whole  left-hand  member  of  (229)  becomes 

bat  the  third  of  these  integrab  is  equal  to  the  firsts  as  we  have 
explained  in  Art.  238  ;  so  that  omitting  these  terms^  the  quan- 
tity becomes 

-lino  i^) + o  o  *  0  i%)V''^ '-  <"«> 

Now  as  this  expression  is  symmetrical  with  regard  to  u  and  v^ 
it  is  likewise  the  value  of  the  second  member  of  (229) :  so  that 
the  theorem  is  hereby  established^  whatever  is  the  form  of  the 
functions  u  and  v. 

If^  however,  one  of  the  functions  u  and  v  becomes  infinite  at 
any  value  of  a,  p,  y  within  s,  certain  corrections  must  be  made. 
Let  us  suppose  u  to  be  infinite  at  a  point  Po  {a^,  fi^j  y^)  within  s ; 

and  let  us  suppose  v  to  become  -  at  that  point.     Let  a  sphere  be 

T 

described  from  that  point  as  centre  with  an  infinitesimal  radius 
=  a}  then  the  preceding  theorem  is  manifestly  true  for  all  the 
attracting  matter  external  to  this  sphere.     And  with  regard  to 

the  sphere,  smce  v  = -,(^)  +  (-^)  +  (^)  =  0;   so  that 

whether  the  district  of  integration  is  diminished  by  the  volume 
of  the  sphere  or  not.     Also 

is  by  the  principles  of  definite  integration  equal  to  //  I  dadfidy, 
which  is  the  volume  of  the  sphere,  multiplied  by  some  mean 
value  of  i  {(0)  +  (gj)  +  (^)|  which  is  in  magnitude  of 

the  same  order  as  ->  since  f-? — ^+-.-  is  finite  for  all  points 

r  ^da^^ 

within  the  sphere ;  and  consequently  when  the  radius  of  the 
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sphere  is  infinitesimal  this  must  be  omitted.     Also  I  h'ji^^ 

=  a  mean  value  of  -r-  multiplied  by  //  v^s  =  -  4ira*  =  4ira; 

and  this  vanishes  when  a  =  0,     Also  1 1  v^ds^zv^  I  I  -j-^^j 

where  u©  is  the  value  of  u  at  (a^,  )3o,  y©);   a^d  since  v  =  -> 
dv  dy       1  ffdv  1 

that  in  the  limit,  for  the  sphere. 


// 


dw  - 

U  -T-  a  S  =  4  TT  U. 


Hence  when  the  whole  ranges  of  integration  are  considered, 

Similarly,  if  v  becomes  infinite  at  any  point  within  the  range 
of  integration,  an  analogous  correction  must  be  made  for  it ;  and 
also  similar  corrections  for  any  other  points,  whatever  be  their 
number,  at  which  such  values  take  place. 

242.]  One  or  two  remarks  have  to  be  made  in  conclusion  : 

(1)  Throughout  this  Chapter  I  have  spoken  of  attracting 
massesy  and  have  denoted  mass  by  the  symbol  w,  and  mass- 
element  of  the  attracting  body  by  the  value  given  in  Art,  121 ; 
viz.  pdxdjfdz;  and  I  have  retained  this  conception,  to  give  con- 
sistency to  the  imagined  action.  But  the  preceding  theorems 
are  of  much  wider  application  than  to  gravitating  matter  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word :  they  apply  to  electrical  and 
magnetical  action ;  and  thus  the  meaning  of  m  must  be  en- 
larged ;  and  must  be  taken  to  denote  quantities  of  attracting 
action  or  of  influence,  whether  of  free  electricity  or  of  magnetism, 
whatever  these  may  be.  It  is  indeed  with  reference  to  these 
latter  subjects  that  the  theorems  are  so  important. 

(2)  We  have  spoken  always  of  attraction.  But  the  theorems 
are  also  true  for  repellcDt  action  when  the  repulsion  varies 
directly  as  the  products  of  the  repelling  masses  and  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  them.    This  extension  will 
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be  made  in  the  mathematical  expressions  of  the  theorems,  if  the 
masses  are  affected  with  negative  signs ;  and  such  a  change  is 
necessaiy  in  applications  to  electricity^  where  two  influences^ 
positive  and  n^;ative  electricity^  are  in  operation. 

(3)  If  a  g^ood  conducting  body  is  charged  with  electricity^  and 
then  placed  in  a  good  non-conducting  medium^  such  as  dry 
air^  there  is  equilibrium  in  the  interior^  and  the  remaining  free 
electricity  passes  to  the  sur£Eice  of  the  body^  and  there  forms 
a  shell  of  varying  density  or  power^  which  is  kept  at  rest  by  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air.  For  since  the  interior  is  at  rest^ 
the  potential  throughout  is  constant :  and  consequently 

and  thus^  by  (194)^  — 4?rp  =  0 ;  and  p  =  0 ;  whence  it  follows 
that  there  is  no  electricity  in  the  interior^  and  the  free  electricity 
is  carried  to  the  surface. 

(4)  And  the  free  electricity  forms  a  shell  which  is  in  equi- 
librium^ of  which  the  thickness  may  be  considered  constant^  and 
the  density  variable.  This  shell  has  no  action  on  the  interior 
parts  of  the  body^  and  consequently  its  interior  surface  is  at 
rest.  The  exterior  surface  is  open  to  the  pressure  of  the  air^  and 
as  this  acts  only  normally  to  the  surface^  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  shell  is  an  equipotential  surface. 

(5)  If  the  electrised  body  is  an  ellipsoid^  the  shell  of  electricity 
on  its  surface  will  be  ellipsoidal^  and  we  may  consider  it  to  be  of 
constant  density^  and  of  variable  thickness^  and  to  be  contained 
between  two  similar  and  concentric  ellipsoids^  so  that  the  thick- 
ness at  any  point  varies  as  the  central  radius  vector  to  that 
point. 

(6)  The  repulsive  action  on  any  particle  in  its  external  surface 
is  normal  to  the  surface  at  the  pointy  and  proportional  to  the 
thickness  at  the  point. 

(7)  The  repulsive  action  on  a  particle  at  different  points  on 
the  external  surface  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  centre  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  ellipsoid  at  the  point ; 
so  that  at  the  extremities  of  the  principal  axes  the  repulsive 
action  varies  as  the  length  of  the  axis. 
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DYNAMICS ;  THE  MOTION  OF  MATERIAL  PARTICLES. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

MOTION,  ITS  AFFECTIONS,  ITS  LAWS,  AND  ITS  EQUATIONS. 

Section  1. — Introductory;  on  motion,  mMter,  time,  space, 

243.]  On  resuming  the  course  of  our  treatise  of  the  science 
of  motion  which  was  interrupted  at  the  end  of  Article  11^  it  is 
necessary  to  make  some  preliminary  observations. 

Mechanics  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  action  and  effects 
of  forces  on  material  particles  and  bodies  at  rest  and  in  motion ; 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  bodies  at  rest,  that  is,  under  the 
action  of  many  forces  in  equilibrium,  is  called  Statics,  and  has 
been  discussed  in  the  preceding  part :  and  that  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  motion  is  called  Dynamics,  and  has  lately  been  termed 
Kinetics,  and  will  be  developed  in  the  following  parts  of  the 
work :  the  passage  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  and  the  process 
by  which  the  principles  of  the  latter  include  those  of  the  former, 
as  the  general  science  includes  its  particular  subordinate,  will  be 
investigated  hereafter. 

Dynamics,  as  it  is  intended  to  unfold  the  subject  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  will  be  presented  to  the  student  in  a  twofold 
aspect :  primarily  and  chiefly  it  will  be  considered  as  a  positive 
and  exact  science,  such  as  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  it  in  the 
first  Chapter ;  and  of  that  nature  of  which  the  pure  sciences  of 
number  and  geometrical  space  are  supposed  to  be.  Motion  is 
the  fundamental  idea  of  it ;  that,  viz.,  out  of  which  spring  all 
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the  truths  of  the  science^  and  from  axiomatic  statements  of 
which  they  are  deductivelj  inferred.  Dynamics,  as  such,  is  a 
science  of  speculation  and  thought ;  doubtless  in  the  construc- 
tion of  it  experience  may  have  iuggested  much,  but  the  so- 
called  necessity  of  its  principles  is  derived  &om  another  source. 
Secondarily,  it  is  my  purpose  to  shew  that  the  science  is  useful 
to  explain  phaenomena  of  the  world  external  to  us  :  hence  arises 
the  necessity  of  proving  that  the  axioms  and  the  first  statements 
of  the  pure  science  are  true  in  the  subject-matter  of  cosmical 
observation,  and  that  the  laws  of  natural  phaenomena  are  in- 
cluded within  the  range  of  the  pure  science.  Now  for  this  end 
large  experience,  in  the  way  of  observation  and  experiment,  is 
frequently  required.  The  operations  of  nature  are  complex,  and 
it  is  only  with  deep  searching  that  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
so  far  unravelled  as  to  exhibit  the  laws  they  are  subject  to.  In 
this  respect  then  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  limit  to  our  inquiry ; 
and  I  propose  only  to  shew,  and  that  concisely,  that  the  axioms 
of  the  pure  science,  or  the  laws  of  motion,  are  true  in  cosmical 
matter ;  so  that,  thus  far  at  least,  it  is  likely  that  we  are  on  the 
right  road  of  natural  philosophy.  And  it  will  also  be  desirable, 
here  and  there,  to  point  out  certain  salient  laws,  such  as  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  Kepler^s  laws  of  planetary  motion,  that 
our  attention  may  be  directed  to  them  rather  than  to  others. 
As  in  the  preceding  Chapter  it  was  beside  our  object  to  enter  on 
the  complete  discussion  of  attractions  as  applied  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  figures  of  the  earth  and  of  the  planets,  to  the  theory 
of  heat,  and  to  magnetism  and  electricity,  because  such  appli- 
cations can  be  made  only  on  certain  hypotheses,  and  with  the 
development  of  functions  in  series  involving  inBnitesimal  terms, 
the  knowledge  of  which  belongs  to  the  special  subject :  so  in  the 
following  treatise  I  shall  not  enter  on  the  planetary  or  lunar 
theories,  because  such  subjects  require  special  knowledge,  and 
belong  to  physical  astronomy :  but  the  general  equations  of 
dynamics  will  be  investigated  in  all  their  breadth,  and  will  be 
brought  down  to  that  stage  where  these  special  sciences  com- 
mence ;  and  will  not,  except  in  very  simple  instances,  be  applied 
to  cases  or  under  circumstances  wherein  such  special  knowledge 
is  required.  Thus  our  science  is  a  principal  and  normal  one  ; 
normal,  I  say,  because  it  is  that  to  the  rules  of  which  each 
special  subordinate  science  conforms :  and  the  greater  or  less 
that  conformity  is,  the  more  or  less  complete  is  that  special 
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science ;  and  principal,  because  the  laws  of  dynamics  are  those 
which  the  special  science  takes  and  applies^  each  in  its  form  and 
degree ;  and  they  are  so  large^  that  many  forms  of  them  are 
included^  which  observation  has  not  yet  shewn  to  exist  in  the 
material  universe.  The  applied  part  also  serves  a  moral  purpose^ 
insomuch  that  it  enables  man  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  laws 
of  Cosmos^  to  express  them  in  a  concise  form^  and  thus  to  study 
the  works  of  God.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  science  of 
motion  is  the  most  perfect  of  the  physical  sciences. 

Although  philosophically  perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct 
separately  to  investigate  these  two  branches  of  the  subject^  yet^ 
as  the  treatise  is  didactic^  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  parts 
of  one  or  the  other^  as  they  arise  in  the  course  of  it. 

The  nature  of  the  symbols  which  will  be  employed  requires  a 
remark ;  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  iimey  space,  velocity,  matter; 
these  are  heterogeneous  quantities^  and  cannot  be  operated  on 
so  as  to  multiply  time  into  space  or  mass  into  velocity ;  this  is 
self-evident.  But  these  quantities  will  be  represented  by  sym- 
bols such  as  t,  dt,  s,  ds,  v,  dv,  m,  dm;  and  these  are  numbers, 
and  not  the  concrete  things.  Thus  t  expresses  the  t  times  an 
imit  of  time  is  taken ;  dv  the  dv  times  an  unit  of  velocity  is 
taken ;  and  the  numbers^  of  course^  can  be  multiplied  together^ 
and  the  resultant  of  the  operation  is  number  of  that  kind  which 
the  symbols  express  before  the  operation.  The  unit  of  con- 
cretion however,  which  is  to  be  introduced  after  the  operation, 
may  be  different  to  that  previous  to  the  operation  :  see  Art.  124. 
The  concrete  units  are  of  course  arbitrary,  but  remain  unaltered 
during  the  whole  of  an  operation.  Sometimes  a  second,  some- 
times a  year  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  time ;  sometimes  a  foot, 
sometimes  the  earth's  radius,  sometimes  the  mean  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun,  is  taken  as  the  line-unit ;  these  units 
vary  according  to  the  problem ;  and  the  circumstances  of  it  will 
generally  guide  us  to  a  judicious  choice. 

244.]  Motion  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  mechanics;  motion, 
that  is,  either  real  or  virtual,  either  in  act  or  in  power ;  and 
therefore  the  science  is  more  correctly  termed  tie  science  of 
motion.  Motion  need  not  be  defined :  it  is  too  general  to  be 
capable  of  useful  expression  by  means  of  a  more  general  term  ,* 
it  is  a  quality  or  a  state :  one  result  of  it  is  change  of  position  of 
the  thing  moving  :  I  say,  tAin^  moving ;  for  a  necessary  element 
in  an  adequate  conception  of  motion  as  the  fundamental  idea  of 
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mechanics  is  that  something  moves  :  motion  exists  in,  and  is  of^ 
something ;  and  that  somethings  in  which  it  is^  and  of  which  it 
is  a  state^  is  matter, 

'Now  although  we  do  not  know  matter  as  free  fix>m  force 
and  consequently  &om  motion  of  which  force  is  the  cause,  and 
we  do  not  know  force  except  as  affecting  matter,  yet  the  con* 
ceptions  of  motion  and  matter  are  distinctly  separate,  and  will 
be  advantageously  considered  separate  from  each  other.  The 
body  of  doctrine  concerning  abstract  motion,  that  is,  concerning 
motion  in  itself  and  free  &om  all  consideration  of  its  subject  and 
of  its  causes,  is  called  Kinematw8y  and  will  be  treated  of  in  the 
following  section,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  work  as  the  necessity 
for  it  arises.  It  is  a  geometrical  subject,  and  the  limits  of  it 
are  those  which  geometry  imposes.  When  complete  it  embraces 
the  whole  theory  of  pure  mechanism,  for  it  teaches  aU  possible 
kinds  of  motion,  and  the  modes  of  transmitting  and  converting 
them*.  We  shall  give  only  those  elements  which  are  required 
for  the  purposes  of  this  treatise. 

When  however  motion  is  treated  of  in  connection  with  matter 
as  its  subject,  and  as  the  result  of  force  acting  on  matter,  the 
body  of  doctrine  concerning  it  is  called  Mechanics;  and  Dynamics 
is  that  part  of  mechanics  where  the  force  produces  active  motion 
in  matter. 

It  will  obviously  be  convenient  to  treat  these  two  subjects 
separately  from  each  other ;  and  the  former  of  course  is  ante- 
cedent to  the  latter.  I  shall  consider  them  in  their  most  simple 
forms  in  the  two  following  sections  of  this  Chapter ;  but  I 
must  first  make  some  other  general  observations  on  motion  and 
matter. 

245.]  When  I  speak  of  matter  as  the  subject  of  mechanics, 
the  term  is  not  limited  to  the  matter  of  the  members  of  the  solar 
system ;  to  that  which  has  sensible  properties,  and  which  gravi- 
tates; but  it  embraces  everything  that  moves  or  is  capable  of 
motion ;  the  particles  of  air  of  course  are  included ;  and  they 
g^vitate,  and  they  are  the  subject-matter  by  the  vibrations  of 
which  sound  is  propagated ;  the  particles  of  light  which  the 
emission-theory  of  light  assumes,  and  the  aethereal  molecules  of 

*  Many  excellent  treatises  exist  on  this  special  subject.  Let  me  mention  but 
two  of  marked  e*ellence:  (i)  Willis'  Principles  of  Mechanism  ;  London,  1841  : 
(a)  Cour  de  M^canique  et  Machines,  par  Edm.  Bour  (premiere  fascicule,  Cin^- 
matique)  ;   Paris,  1865. 
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the  imdulatoiy  theoiy^  are  also  included.  Matter  is  treated  as 
the  subject  of  motion ;  and  when  it  is  spoken  of,  it  is  supposed 
to  have  one  essential  property,  and  that  is  mobility. 

Matter  also  admits  of  divisibility  without  limit :  a  very  large 
quantity  of  it  may  have  motion,  or  a  very  small,  nay,  an  infi- 
nitesimal part  of  it ;  and  this  is  called  a  particle ;  such  as  is 
analogous  to  a  geometrical  point :  and  its  other  properties^ 
mobility  and  such  like,  are  independent  of  the  quantity  of  it. 
This  remark  is  important ;  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide 
the  subject,  according  as  we  consider  the  motion  of  a  finite 
quantity  of  matter,  which  is  supposed  to  consist  of  an  infinite 
number  of  particles,  and  which  is  called  a  material  system  or  a 
material  body:  or  according  as  we  consider  that  of  a  material 
particle.  Hie  quantity  of  matter  which  a  body  or  a  particle 
contains  is,  as  already  stated,  called  its  mass. 

Of  motion,  and  consequently  of  matter  with  reference  to  its 
property  of  mobility,  there  are  two  other  affections,  which,  by 
reason  of  their  abstract  nature,  need  not  be  defined :  viz.  time 
and  space :  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  able  to  form  a  notion  of 
them,  and  to  enunciate  of  them  such  properties  as  are  required 
for  our  purpose.  Space  and  time,  like  matter,  are  continuous 
and  divisible;  and  these  affections  are  without  limit.  Space 
may  be  very  large,  nay,  infinite ;  we  cannot  fix  the  boundaries 
of  that  space  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  are ;  and  it  may  be 
very  small,  such  as  that  occupied  by  a  chemical  atom  or  a 
material  particle.  Time  also  admits  of  degrees  as  to  quantity ; 
it  may  be  an  instant ;  such  an  infinitesimal,  that  the  aggregate 
of  an  infinity  will  make  only  finite  time :  or  it  may  reach  through 
the  present  moment  from  ages  bygone  to  ages  to  come.  Motion, 
matter,  time  and  space,  stand  to  each  other  in  the  following 
relations.  Matter  exists  in  space  and  time;  all  matter,  even 
the  minutest  particle,  occupies  space.  No  two  particles  of  matter 
and  also  no  two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time ;  this  property  of  matter  is  called  its  impenetrability.  The 
same  matter  cannot  be  in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time  : 
hence  a  particle  of  matter  or  a  body  cannot  pass  &om  one  posi- 
tion to  another  without  lapse  of  time :  time  is  consumed  in  the 
passage ;  and  therefore  a  change  of  place  requires  time.  And 
as  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  may  be  spent  in  the  passage,  so  do 
we  conceive  of  the  rate  or  speed  at  which  a  particle  or  a  body 
moves.     And  hence  arises  the  quality  of  matter  which  is  called 

X  X  2 
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velocity;  velocity  being  the  degree  of  swiftness  or  slowness  with 
which  matter  moves.  From  these  relations  arises  the  necessity 
of  measuring  space  and  time^  and  of  determining  equal  spaces 
and  equal  times.  As  material  bodies  exist  in  space,  they  have 
volume  vanSiform;  volume  depending  on  the  quantity  of  space 
which  they  occupy^  and  form  on  the  bounding  terms  of  that 
space ;  but  the  knowledge  of  equal  spaces  must  be  found  in  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  space.  The  method  of  measuring  volume 
is  founded  on  the  geometrical  principle  of  superposition^  and 
two  volumes  are  equal  which  occupy  the  same  or  equal  spaces. 
The  notion  of  equal  times  and  also  the  measure  of  equal  times 
arises  out  of  the  idea  of  time^  and  an  idea  of  time  is  not  ade- 
quate imless  it  has  these  notions ;  it  is  true  that  the  passage  of 
time  is  marked  by  events  which  take  place  in  it ;  and  equal 
times  are  marked  by  the  regular  recurrence  of  similar  events ; 
that  is,  by  uniform  motion;  but  equal  times ^  are  in  themselves 
altogether  independent  of  any  particular  kind  of  motion;  they 
exist  before  it  and  they  enable  us  to  apprehend  and  to  measure 
such  a  motion:  equal  times  therefore  must  be  deduced  from 
the  notion  of  time. 


Section  2. — The  Kinematics  of  a  particle  in  a  straight  path, 

246.]  The  most  simple  motion  of  a  material  particle  is  that  in 
which  it  describes  along  a  straight  line  equal  linear  spaces  in 
equal  times ;  the  motion  of  it  is  then  said  to  be  uniform,  and 
the  velocity  to  be  constant ;  these  two  expressions  in  fact  being 
equivalent.  But  when  equal  spaces  are  not  described  in  equal 
times,  the  velocity  is  said  to  be  variable ;  such  a  velocity  may 
vary  continuously  or  discontinuously ;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  consider  only  a  continuously- varying  velocity ;  because 
a  discontinuous  variation  will  be  a  succession  of  constant  velo- 
cities, changing  abruptly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  impulses. 

•  M.  Poisson,  Traits  de  M^canique,  ad®  Ed.  Tome  I,  p.  205,  writes :  "  La  notion 
des  temps  ^gaux,  et  la  mesure  du  temps  ne  sont  fondles  n^cessairement  sur  aucune 
loi  particuli^re  de  mourement,  et  Ton  peut,  en  consequence,  les  supposer  dans  la 
definition  du  mouvement  uniforme  et  de  toute  autre  sorte  de  mouvemens." 
Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  Ed.  5,  Art.  102,  says :  "  Those 
intervals  of  time,  in  which  there  is  no  discoverable  reason  why  they  should  be 
unequal,  are  supposed  equal." 
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In  the  case  of  constant  velocity^  equal  linear  spaces  are  de- 
scribed in  equal  times  ;  now  although  the  velocity  of  a  moving 
material  particle  is  a  quality  or  state  of  the  particle  itself  and 
resides  in  it^  and  is  that  by  which  it  differs  from  a  particle  at 
rest^  and  although  no  account  more  exact  can  be  gpiven  of  it, 
yet  the  velocity  can  be  meastired ;  and  the  measure  is  taken  to 
be  the  number  of  units  of  linear  space  passed  through  in  an  unit  of 
time.  If  therefore  a  material  particle  describes  uniformly  v  units 
of  linear  space  in  one  unit  of  time,  v  is  the  measure  of  the  velo- 
city :  and  if  s  represents  the  space  passed  through  by  the  particle 
in  t  units  of  time,  then,  bearing  in  mind  the  last  clause  in 
Art.  243,  s  =  vt;  (1) 

and  V  =y  (2) 

V 

Thus  velocity  is  linear  space,  and  is  the  linear  space  described  in 
one  unit  of  time, 

I  may  observe  that,  if  a  particle  describes  a  ^ath  with  uniform 
velocity,  this  result  is  true  whatever  is  the  form  of  the  path,  be 
it  straight  or  curved,  a  curve  plane  or  of  double  curvature. 

If  the  velocity  continuously  changes,  equal  spaces  are  not 
described  in  equal  times,  and  the  velocity  becomes  a  function  of 
the  time.  Let  the  time  be  resolved  into  infinitesimal  elements ; 
and  let  us  suppose  the  particle  at  the  end  of  the  time  ^  to  be  at  a 
distance  s  from  an  origin  fixed  on  the  line,  and  to  be  at  that 
time  moving  with  a  velocity  v  :  that  is,  if  the  particle  were  to 
move  for  one  unit  of  time  with  the  velocity  which  it  has  at  *, 
it  would  describe  v  units  of  space  in  that  unit  of  time ;  and 
suppose  ds  to  be  the  space  described  in  dt,  the  next  element  of  ^; 
then,  if  V  is  the  velocity  at  the  beginning,  mi  v+dv  is  the 
velocity  at  the  end,  of  dt,  the  mean  velocity  with  which  ds  has 
been  described  may  be  expressed  by  v  +  Odv,  where  ^  is  a  proper 
fraction,  and  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  the  velocity  is 
increasing  or  decreasing :  therefore  by  reason  of  (1), 

ds  =  {v  +  $dv)dt; 
and  neglecting  the  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order,  as  by  the 
principles  of  infinitesimal  calculus  we  are  obliged  to  do,  we  have 

ds  =  vdt;  (3) 

that  is,  ds  units  of  space  are  described  in  dt  units  of  time  by 

the  particle  moving  with  the  velocity  v  at  the  begpinning  of  dt; 

ds 
and  therefore  dividing  through  by  dt,  we  have  -^  equal  to  the 
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space  described  in  one  unit  of  time ;  and  this  is  velocity ;  and 
thus  we  have  ^ 

In  the  cases  therefore^  both  of  constant  and  of  varying  velocity, 
velocity  is  the  space  described  in  an  unit  of  time ;  and  is,  by 
reason  of  (2)  and  (4),  the  ratio  of  the  space  described  to  the 
time  during  which  it  is  described ;  and  is  in  the  latter  case  the 
ratio  of  two  infinitesimals. 

The  imit  of  velocity  is  evidently  the  velocity  with  which  a 
particle  describes  uniformly  an  unit  of  space  in  an  unit  of  time. 

It  will  be  observed  that  $  has  disappeared :  now  as  it  is  upon 
the  sign  of  0  that  an  increasing  or  decreasing  velocity  depends, 
80  are  the  results  (3)  and  (4)  true  in  both  cases. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  preceding  theory : 

Ex.  1.  If  a  particle  describes  uniformly  100  feet  in  10  seconds, 
and  a  foot  and  a  second  are  respectively  the  line-unit  and  the 
time-unit,  the  velocity  of  the  particle  is  10.  But  if  the  time- 
unit  is  half  a  second  the  velocity  is  5. 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  position  of  a  particle  at  a  given  time  when 
the  velocity  varies  as  the  distance  from  a  given  point  on  the 
rectilinear  path. 

Here       -j-  =  h;  .".     —  =  idl; 

at  8 

.-.     log  —  =  kt;         8  =  8^e^; 

8o 

if  *o  is  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  origin,  when  ^  =  0. 

Ex.  3.  Find  the  position  of  the  particle  when  the  velocity 
varies  as  the  time. 

Here  -=-  =  ^^: 

ai 

where  8^  is  the  value  of*,  when  ^  =  0. 

247.]  Let  us  now  suppose  the  particle  to  be  moving  along 
its  path  with  an  increasing  (or  decreasing)  velocity ;  and  to  fix 
our  thoughts  let  us  suppose  the  velocity  to  be  increasing ;  then 
this  increase  may  take  place  either  uniformly,  or  at  varying 
rate. 

Firstly,  let  us  suppose  the  increase  of  velocity  to  take  place  at 
an  uniform  rate.   Let  us  suppose/  to  be  the  increment  of  velocity 
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in  an  nnit  of  time  ;  then  if  the  velocity  is  zero  at  the  beginning 
of  t,  and  the  velocity  is  v  at  the  end  of  t, 

V  =/i;  (6) 

but  if  Vo  is  the  velocity  at  the  beginning  of  t,  and  v  is  the  velo- 
city at  the  end  of  ^,         ^_^^  ^  ^^  .  ^^^ 

so  that  the  velocity-increment  in  the  time  I  varies  as y*  and  also 
varies  as  L 

fy  which  is  the  velocity-increment  in  an  unit  of  time^  is  often 
called  the  acceleration;  but  as  the  former  term  is  more  sng^ 
gestive,  I  shall  generally  employ  it ;  it  evidently  takes  a  negative 
sign  if  the  velocity  decreases  as  the  time  increases.  When  the 
velocity  increases  uniformly,  y  is  constant,  and  the  acceleration 
is  constant ;  these  two  expressions  being  equivalent. 

If  the  particle  at  the  beginning  of  ^  is  moving  with  a  velocity 
t?o,  and  the  velocity-increment  is  negative,  then  if  v  is  the  velo- 
city at  ^,  ^  -.  ^^  ^fi^  (7) 

Also  since  the  particle  is  at  rest  when  i;  =  0,  that  rest  takes 
place  when  «, 

Secondly,  let  us  suppose  the  increase  of  velocity  to  take  place 
at  a  varying  rate,  so  that  there  are  not  equal  increments  of 
velocity  in  equal  times ;  then  the  increase  of  velocity  is  a  func- 
tion, either  explicit  or  implicit,  of  the  time. 

Let  the  time  be  resolved  into  equal  elements ;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose the  particle  at  the  time  ^  to  be  moving  with  a  velocity  v^ 
and  at  the  time  t-\-dt  to  be  with  a  velocity  i;4-<fe;  then  \if  is 
the  velocity-increment  at  the  time  ^,  andy*-f  (^J^  at  the  time  t+dt, 
f-VQdfy  where  ^  is  a  proper  fraction,  is  the  mean  velocity-incre- 
ment during  the  time  dt ;  and  consequently  by  reason  of  (5), 

dv^{f^-Qdf)dt\ 
.-.     dv^fdt,  (9) 

if  we  omit  the  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order ;  that  is,  dv  units 
of  velocity  are  added  in  the  time  dt.     Hence,  dividing  by  dtj 

In  this  latter  case  the  velocity-increment  or  acceleration  is  said 
to  vary.  And  thus  whether  it  is  uniform  or  varying,  it  is  the 
increase  of  velocity  in  an  unit  of  time ;  and  is  also  the  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  the  velocity  to  the  time  in  which  that  increase 
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fakm  phee^  and  is  in  the  latter  ease  the  ratio  of  two  infini« 


TI108  the  unit  of  aoederation  or  the  unit  of  Tdodty-increment 
is,  when  the  increase  of  vdocity  is  an  unit  in  an  onit  of  time. 
If  therdocity  decreasesy/is  negatiTe;  and  from  (10)  we  have 

Tliese  ezpresBions  shew  that  an  unit  of  aeederation  is  that  whidi 
eoire^onds  to  an  uniform  increase  of  an  onit  of  Tdocity  in  an 
unit  of  time. 

248.]  Taking  these  resntts  in  combination  with  those  of  the 
pveoeding  Artide^  we  have  the  following  Taloes : 

In  the  genend  case  a(  vaiying  Tdodty  and  of  vanring  positive 
frnn  (4)  and  (10)^ 

/•_  rfr^  ^    ds 


dl       di    dt 

dUdi^dUds 


(12) 


and  therefore  if  « is  eqoicresoent^ 

d^dU  ,     , 

/  =  -- 5^i  03) 

and  if  /  is  equicrescent. 

We  shall  sappose  /  to  be  an  eqnicrescent-Tariable  througfaoot 
the  whole  treatise^  unless  it  is  stated  expressly  that  it  is  not  so. 
These  Tallies  soggest  the  following  remarks  : 

Let  a  partide  be  moving,  and  let  it  describe  the  space  t  in 
the  time  1 1 

(1;  Let  us  suppose  the  space  and  the  time  to  be  resolved  into 
corresponding  infinTtfsimal  increments,  so  that  neither  all  the 
dfs  nor  all  the  di's  aze  equal :  in  which  case  neither  /  nor  t  is 
eqnicreseent ;  and  thus  ;  1 2)  correctly  represents  the  vdocity- 
increment  due  to  one  unit  of  time :  but  the  expression  is  un- 
necessarily complicated,  and  is  therefore  of  little  practical  use. 

(2)  Let  the  time  be  resolved  into  equal  dements,  that  is,  let  t 
be  equicresoent :  then  (/•/=0,  and  (\.\^  expresses  the  vdodty- 
increment.  Now  if  the  vdodty  is  constant,  all  the  corresponding 
demoits  of  space  will  be  equal :  that  is,  all  the  d4^s  will  be  equal 
and  rf»#  =  0  :  there  wiD,  in  this  case,  be  no  velodtv-increment. 
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If  the  velocity  is  not  constant,  the  ^s  corresponding  to  equal 
rf^s  will  not  be  equal ;  there  will  be  an  excess  of  one  ds  over  the 
preceding  or  succeeding  da,  and  thus  there  will  be  a  d^9  :  as  dt 
is  constant,  let  us  assume  it  to  be  the  unit  of  time  :  then  ds  is 
the  velocity ;  and  d^s  is  the  velocity-increment ;  and  therefore 
measures  the  acceleration  force.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
if  the  velocity-increment  is  constant,  d^a  is  constant,  and  there- 
fore rf'«  =  0  :  but  if  on  the  other  hand  the  velocity-increment  is 
variable,  the  d^a's  vary,  and  d^a  is  not  equal  to  zero  :  similarly 
we  might  proceed,  and  shew  under  what  circumstances  d*a  would 
be  constant,  and  therefore  d^a  =  0. 

(3)  Let  the  space  be  the  equicrescent  variable;  in  which 
case,  if  the  velocity  is  constant,  the  dt^s  corresponding  to  the 
dffs  are  equal,  and  d^t  =zO\  but  if  the  velocity  is  not  constant, 
equal  ^^s  do  not  correspond  to  equal  ^s,  and  therefore  d^t 
will  not  be  equal  to  zero  :  in  this  case  (13)  is  the  expression  for 
the  velocity-increment,  f  being  affected  with  a  negative  sign 
because  the  velocity-increment  becomes  greater,  as  the  time  to 
which  it  is  due  becomes  less ;  and  therefore  the  dfs,  to  which 
equal  successive  d^s  are  due,  are  decreasing,  and  therefore  dH  is 
negative. 

249.3  "^^^  following  are  simple  illustrations  of  the  preceding 
formulae ;   it  is  unnecessary  to  add  others  as  the  subject  will  be 

amply  applied  in  the  succeeding  Chapter. 

d'^a 
Ex.  1.  If  there  is  no  velocity-increment,  -t— -  =  0 ;   so  that  if 

Vo  is  the  constant  velocity, 

da 
dt 

Ex.  2.  If  the  acceleration  or  velocity-increment  is  constant, 

a  =  «o-ft;o^-f-y?»; 

where  ^0  ^i^d  v^  are  the  values  of  the  space  and  the  velocity 
respectively,  when  t  z=z  0. 

Hence  if  a  particle  moves  from  rest  from  the  origin  with  a 
constant  velocity-increment, 

and  thus  the  space  described  varies  as  the  square  of  the  time. 
PRICE,  VOL.  III.  y  y 


-VT  =  V, ', 
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Ex.  3.  If  the  Telodfy-increinent  varies  as  the  time  from  test, 

ds  1  ,^. 

••     ^  =  ''•  +  2*''' 

Ex.  4.  If  the  velocity-increment  varies  as  the  distance  from  a 
given  point  in  the  line  of  motion,  and  is  negative, 

d^8 


dt 

2dsd*8 
"dF' 


=  ^2isds, 


if  a  is  the  value  of  8j  when  the  particle  is  at  rest ; 

the  negative  sign  being  taken,  as  I  will  suppose  the  particle  to^ 
move  towards  the  origin ; 

cos-*  -  =.  k^t, 
a 

if  ^  =  0,  when  s  =  a,  and  the  particle  is  at  rest ; 


Section  3. — Tke  dynamics  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  straight  line. 

250.]  The  preceding  observations  on  the  kinematics  of  a 
particle  are  all  that  we  require  at  present.  We  shall  return 
to  the  subject  in  Chapter  IX ;  and  must  now  enter  on  the 
further  consideration  of  matter  as  the  subject  of  motion;  and 
we  shall  state  explicitly  certain  properties  of  matter,  beyond 
those  which  have  been  stated,  in  Part  I,  of  it  as  the  subject 
of  presstire  or  statical  force.  An  important  question  meets  us 
at  the  outset;  according  to  our  conception  of  matter,  as  the 
subject  of  motion,   has   it  any  power  of  changing  its  state; 
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has  it  when  at  rest  a  power  of  putting  itself  into  motion  ?  has 
it  when  in  motion  a  power  of  itself  either  of  increasing  or  of 
diminishing  its  velocity  ?  An  adequate  conception  of  matter 
involves  a  reply  to  these  questions  in  the  negative.  Matter  is 
inert;  it  has  no  power  of  acting  on  itself  or  of  changping  its  own 
state  as  to  rest  or  motion.  If  it  is  at  rest^  it  will  remain  at 
rest :  if  it  is  moving  with  a  given,  velocity  along  a  rectilineal 
path^  it  will  continue  to  move  with  that  velocity  along  that 
path :  there  is  no  more  reason  why  it  should  change  its  course 
towards  one  side  of  that  line  than  towards  the  other :  this  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  lapse  of  time  does  not  affect  matter's 
state  as  to  rest  or  motion.  And  not  only  does  matter  remain  as 
it  is,  unless  acted  on  by  some  sotirce  of  velocity  external  to  itself, 
but  it  also  passively  submits  to  external  influence :  whatever 
effect  is  communicated  to  it,  that  is  also  developed  in  it.  Now 
I  am  not  saying  that  matter  does  not  act  on  other  matter,  for 
the  matter  of  otir  physical  system  does  so  act :  thus  leaden  balls 
attract  each  other  :  particles  of  air  repel  each  other :  but  it  does 
not  change  its  own  state.  Whenever  therefore — ^and  this  is 
most  important — matter^s  state  is  changed  either  from  rest  to 
motion,  or  vice  versa,  or  when  its  velocity  is  increased  or  di« 
minish^,  that  change  is  due  to  some  adequate  cause,  and  velo- 
city is  communicated  to  it  from  some  source  external  to  itself. 
This  source  is  csMei,  force ;  and  force  is  either  accelerating  or 
retarding  according  as  the  velocity  of  matter  is,  by  its  action, 
increased  or  diminished :  a  more  exact  definition  by  means  of 
its  measure  will  be  given  hereafter.  From  the  fact  that  matter 
is  inert,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  principle  of  inertia,  will 
be  inferred  the  first  equations,  or  propositions,  of  the  science. 
The  principle  may  be  stated  in  the  following  form,  and  is  then 
commonly  called  the  first  Law  of  Motion  : 

Matter  at  rest  remains  at  rest,  and  matter  in  motion  continues 
to  move  in  the  same  line  and  direction,  and  with  unvaried  velocity, 
unless  acted  on  by  some  force  external  to  itself 

This  principle  of  inertia  is  axiomatic,  and  is  the  first  axiom 
in  the  construction  of  the  science ;  it  rules  that  when  a  change 
of  state  takes  place  in  matter,  that  change  is  due  to  the  action 
of  some  cause  external  to  the  matter. 

251.3  As  we  shall  apply  our  theoretical  investigations  largely 
to  the  matter  of  the  earth,  and  of  other  bodies  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem,  it  is  worth  while  shortly  to  inquire  how  far  the  properties  of 
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matter  which  have  beeo  axiomatically  stated  are  fulfilled  in  that 
particukr  matter  of  which  they  consist. 

As  to  Mobility ;  the  fact  is  shewn  by  daily  observation : 
bodies  falling  towards  the  earthy  particles  of  matter  constantly 
moving  in  the  air  and  as  seen  in  a  sunbeam^  the  waters  of 
the  sea  never  at  rest^  the  motion  of  the  moon  and  of  the  planets, 
the  motion  of  particles  of  air  in  the  wind,  all  bear  evidence  to 
this  property:  nothing  is  seen  quiescent;  everything  is  in 
motion. 

As  to  Inertia:  terrestrial  matter  seldom  changes  its  state 
without  our  being  able  to  assign  the  cause;  and  hence  we 
inductively  infer,  that  the  cause  could  always  be  assigned,  if 
our  knowledge  of  the  moving  matter  and  its  circumstances  was 
perfect.  Consider  a  particle  of  iron,  placed  on  a  smooth  table  ; 
relatively  to  the  table  it  is  at  rest :  but  let  a  magnet  be  placed 
so  that  the  particle  of  iron  is  within  its  influence ;  the  particle 
will  begin  immediately  to  move  towards  it ;  and  the  longer  the 
space  is  through  which  the  particle  moves,  the  greater  will  be 
its  velocity ;  thus  the  magnet  is  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
particle  at  first,  and  also  of  its  subsequently  increasing  velocity. 
Now  let  another  magnet  be  introduced  of  the  same  power  as  the 
former,  and  acting  along  the  same  line  of  action,  and  in  an 
opposite  direction,  so  that  the  action  of  the  former  magnet  on 
the  particle  of  iron  is  neutralized :  then  it  is  found  that  the 
iron-particle  will  continue  to  move  with  the  velocity  which  it 
has  at  the  time  when  the  neutralizing  magnet  is  introduced : 
that  is,  the  velocity  which  it  has  at  that  instant  is  a  quality 
residing  in  it,  and  which  it  has  of  itself  no  power  to  annihilate  : 
its  velocity  will,  it  is  true,  during  the  subsequent  motion  become 
less  and  less ;  yet  it  appears  that  such  a  loss  of  velocity  is  caused 
by  the  friction  against  the  table,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  so 
on :  for  if  these  impediments  are  diminished,  the  particle  con- 
tinues to  move  with  a  velocity  less  rapidly  decreasing :  and 
hence  we  infer  that  if  they  were  entirely  removed,  there  would 
be  no  diminution  of  the  iron's  velocity. 

So  again  if  a  ball  is  projected  along  a  level  surface,  such  as 
a  bowling-green,  the  rougher  the  surface  is  the  more  impediment 
does  it  ofier  to  the  ball's  motion,  and  the  sooner  is  the  ball 
reduced  to  rest :  but  if  the  surface  is  smooth,  as  a  pavement,  or 
smoother  still,  as  a  plate  of  glass,  or  as  ice,  the  longer  will  the 
ball  continue  to  move ;   eventually,  however,  it  will  be  reduced 
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to  rest^  because  it  is  impossible  to  remove  all  the  impediments 
which  are  continually  acting  on  it  as  retarding  forces^  and  are 
thereby  withdrawing  velocity  from  it. 

Again^  if  a  suspended  pendulum  oscillates^  the  time  ere  ite 
motion  ceases  will  be  longer  if  it  vibrates  on  a  knife-edge  than 
if  it  is  suspended  by  a  spring,  because  the  resistance  of  the 
former  is  less  than  that  of  the  latter ;  and  if  it  oscillates  in  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump^  the  time  ere  its  motion 
ceases  will  be  longer  than  if  the  oscillations  take  place  in  air. 
From  experiments  such  as  these^  it  is  inductively  inferred^  that 
if  all  the  hinderances  are  removed^  and  if  the  moving  matter 
does  not  receive  velocity  from  any  other  source,  it  has  in  itself 
no  power  either  to  increase  or  to  diminish  its  own  velocity. 

The  nearly  uniform  periods  of  the  planets,  and  the  almost 
constant  length  of  the  mean  sidereal  day,  in  a  similar  manner 
tend  to  shew  that  the  same  law  is  true  in  the  matter  of  which 
the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  consist. 

The  principle  of  inertia  was  first  recognised  by  Galileo  :  me- 
chanicians had  before  his  time  failed  to  give  a  correct  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  mechanics  because  they  knew  not  this  fact. 

262.]  Matter  therefore  can  neither  generate  velocity  for  itself 
out  of  its  own  resources,  neither  can  it  absorb  into  itself  velo- 
city which  it  has,  or  velocity  which  is  communicated  to  it :  it  is 
alike  "natural''  to  it  to  be  at  rest  and  in  motion;  whenever 
therefore  its  state  changes,  some  cause  external  to  itself  is  the 
origin  of  the  change  ;  if  the  velocity  is  increased,  some  velocity 
has  been  communicated  to  it ;  if  it  is  diminished,  velocity  has 
been  abstracted  from  it :  whatever  causes  a  change  of  velocity 
is  called  forces  and  the  word  "  force "  will  be  used  in  Dynamics 
in  this  meaning  only. 

The  word  "force,"  as  thus  stated,  has  not  the  exactness  which 
an  exact  science  requires.  Such  terms  are  not  precise  enough 
unless  the  quantities  which  they  express  are  measurable  :  and  as 
force  is  an  active  cause,  it  will  be  measured  by  its  effects.  Now 
the  effect  of  a  force  is  velocity,  and  consequently  the  velocity 
communicated  to  or  impressed  upon  the  moving  matter  in  a  given 
time,  say,  in  an  unit  of  time,  is  the  measure  of  the  force.  But  the 
velocity  impressed  on  a  particle  is  equal  to  the  velocity  expressed 
in  its  actual  motion,  inasmuch  as  matter  has  no  power  to  absorb  or 
to  produce  any  of  such  impressed  velocity ;  and  consequently  the 
velocity-increment,  or  the  acceleration,  in  an  unit  of  time  is  the 
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measore  of  the  force.  Hence  if  a  force  causes  in  a  moving  ma- 
terial particle  an  increase  of  yelocitj^  in  an  unit  of  time,  the 
force  may  be  correctly  denoted  by  fy  because  that  signifies  its 
effect,  viz.  the  velocity-increment  of  which  the  force  is  the  cause* 

Hence  the  unit  of  force  is  that  which  impresses  an  unrfc  of 
velocity  in  an  unit  of  time. 

Also  the  varieties  of  force  are  in  this  respect  as  many  as  are 
the  velocity-increments  which  they  produce.  Thus  if  a  force 
commimicates  equal  velocities  in  equal  successive  time-elements, 
the  force  is  said  to  be  constant ;  and  according  as  it  increases  or 
diminishes  the  velocity,  it  is  called  an  accelerating  or  a  retarding 
foree.  If  a  force,  on  the  other  hand,  communicates  unequal 
velocities  in  equal  successive  elements  of  time,  it  is  called  a 
variadle  forcCy  and  an  accelerating  or  a  retarding  variable  force 
according  as  the  velocity  is  increased  or  diminished  by  its  action. 
The  law  according  to  which  the  velocity  is  communicated  is 
called  the  law  of  the  force.  The  velocity  which  a  force  transfers 
to  a  body  is  called  the  impressed  velocity;  and  the  velocity 
which  is  developed  by  the  action  of  the  force  in  the  moving 
body  is  called  the  compressed  velocity.  In  the  case  of  a  single 
particle  the  velocity  expressed  in  its  motion  is  equal  to  that 
impressed  by  the  force  on  it ;  but  if  that  particle  is  a  member  of 
a  material  system  or  of  a  body,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given 
hereafter,  it  will  appear  that  this  is  not  the  ease.  Thus  in  a 
moving  particle  the  impressed  and  expressed  velocities  are  indeed 
the  same  thing  viewed  from  different  points. 

From  these  explanations  of  force  and  its  varieties  the  follow- 
ing results  arise.  Firstly,  let  us  suppose  a  force  to  be  constant 
and  to  act  on  a  material  particle,  which  is  moving  in  a  straight 
path,  along  the  line  of  its  motion  ;  and  let  f  be  the  velocity 
which  is  commimicated  by  this  force  in  an  unit  of  time ;  then  if 
the  force  acts  for  t  units  of  time,  the  velocity  communicated  is 
ft ;  and  if  the  particle  was  moving  with  a  velocity  u  when  the 
force  began  to  act,  and  with  a  velocity  v  at  the  time  i,  and  the 

force  is  accelerating, 

v^u^fi',  (15) 

and  if  the  force  is  retarding, 

V  =  u^ft.  (16) 

Secondly,  let  us  suppose  the  force  to  be  variable,  and  suppose 

it  to  be  such  that  at  the  time  t  a  velocityy*  would  be  impressed 

by  it  in  an  unit  of  time,  if  it  were  constant  during  that  unit : 
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and  to  be  such  that  at  the  time  t-^-dtVk  velocity/+^  would  be 
impressed  by  it  in  an  unit  of  time  if  it  were  constant  during 
that  unit.  Then,  if  ^  is  a  proper  fraction,  y-f^^  would  be  the 
average  or  mean  velocity  impressed  in  an  unit  of  time  during  the 
time  dt :  and  consequently  if  dv  is  the  velocity  actually  impressed 

'^^^f  dv=z(f^edf)dt', 

and  omitting  the  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order^ 

dv  =fdt',  (17) 

and  this  assigns  the  increase  of  velocity  which  takes  place  in  the 

time  dt  by  the  action  of  the  force/.     This  force  is  the  increase 

of  velocity  in  an  unit  of  time. 

K  we  require  the  amount  of  the  velocity  which  is  impressed 

by  a  finite  accelerating  force  in  a  finite  time,  this  must  be 

deduced  &om  (17)  by  integration;    and   the  process   can   be 

effected  immediately  if/ is  constant  or  is  a  function  of  ^,  since 

in  this  case  r 

v^J/dt; 

but  it  must  be  done  indirectly  if/ is  a  function  of  v  or  of  *. 

We  have  however  brought  our  investigation  of  the  effects  of 
force  to  this  point :  viz.  that  its  effect  and  its  measure  is  the 
acceleration  or  velocity-increment  which  has  been  discussed  in 
the  previous  section  on  Kinematics,  and  we  have 

^  _  dv  ^   d  ds 
'^  "  H'^  Hit 

and  consequently  all  the  results  of  this  equation,  its  various 
forms,  and  the  remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made  on  it, 
are  applicable  to  it,  when/ is  the  accelerating  force.  We  shall 
have  so  many  applications  of  this  equation  hereafter  that  it  is 
unnecessary  now  to  insert  any. 

253.]  When  a  force  acts  on  a  particle  at  rest,  tie  action-line 
of  the  force  is  of  course  the  line  of  motion  of  the  particle;  but 
when  a  force  acts  on  a  particle  in  motion  the  action-line  of  the 
force  may  be,  or  may  not  be,  the  line  of  motion  of  the  particle. 
In  the  preceding  article  we  have  supposed  the  former  case.  The 
latter  case,  which  is  more  general  and  also  more  important,  will 
be  fully  discussed  in  following  Chapters. 

If  two  or  more  forces  act  simultaneously  on  a  particle  in  the 
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line  of  its  motion^  the  resultant  effect  will  evidently  be  the  sum 
of  their  separate  effects.  Thus  suppose  a  material  particle  to  be 
moving  with  a  constant  velocity  v,  and  two  constant  forces 
y*  and  /^  to  act  on  it^  the  effects  of  which  are  severally  to 
produce  velocities  /  and  /'  in  one  unit  of  time ;  and  suppose 
each  of  these  forces  to  act  for  t  units  of  time  <  then  the  velocity 
of  the  particle  at  the  end  of  t  units  of  time  will  be  v-\-ft-\-f't. 
If  one  of  the  forces^  ^^jf%  ^^  ^^  &  direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  particle's  motion,  it  will  abstract  velocity,  and  the  velocity 
of  the  particle  will,  at  the  end  of  t  units  of  time,  be  u-\^ft-^f't. 
A  similar  result  is  of  course  true  when  the  forces  are  variable. 

Hence  if  two  forces  are  capable  of  communicating  equal  ve- 
locities to  the  same  body  in  equal  infinitesimal  elements  of  time, 
the  two  forces  are  said  to  be  equal,  and  are  such,  that  when 
applied  to  the  same  body  in  opposite  directions  along  the  same 
line  6f  action,  they  neutralize  each  other,  and  do  not  change 
the  body^s  velocity.  This  is  the  definition  of  equal  forces.  Simi- 
larly, forces  which  in  equal  infinitesimal  elements  of  time  will 
produce  in  a  given  body,  twice,  thrice,  &c.  the  velocity  which 
another  force  will,  are  estimated  as  double,  triple,  &;c.  of  this 
latter  force. 

264.]  Force,  such  as  we  have  considered  it,  impresses  finite 
velocity  in  a  finite  time ;  and  the  effects  of  it  have  been  resolved 
into  elements  corresponding  to  iufinitesimal  elements  of  time. 
Thus  if  a  force  acts  for  a  finite  time,  and  if  the  law  of  the  force 
is  given,  the  total  velocity  impressed  by  it  during  the  whole 
time  may  be  found  by  integration,  and  the  whole  velocity  will 
be  the  measure  of  the  force's  action.  A  force  of  this  kind  is 
commonly  called  a  finite  accelerating,  or  retarding,  force.  But 
suppose  a  force  to  act,  and  to  communicate  a  very  great  velo- 
city in  a  very  short  time,  such  as  the  explosive  force  of  gun- 
powder, which  will  impress  a  very  great  velocity  on  a  cannon- 
ball  in  the  very  short  time  during  which  the  ball  is  passing 
along  the  bore  of  the  gun,  then  doubtless  if  the  law  of  the 
communication  of  the  velocity  is  known,  the  whole  velocity 
may  be  found  as  in  the  former  case,  and  will  be  the  measure  of 
the  action  of  the  force ;  but  if  the  law  of  the  force  is  not  known, 
and  the  force  acts  for  a  short  time  and  then  ceases,  the  whole 
velocity  which  is  impressed  by  it  may  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  its  action.  A  force  of  this  kind  is  called  an  impuUive  or  /«- 
stantaneous  force.     This  force  does  not,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
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differ  in  kind  from  finite  accelerating  force  ;  the  communication 
and  the  development  is  as  gradual  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ; 
the  difference  consists  in  the  mode  of  measurement  of  its  effect : 
in  the  former  case  the  law  of  force  is  giverij  and  the  total  action 
of  the  force  is  determined  by  integration :  in  the  latter  case, 
whether  the  law  of  force  is  known  or  not,  the  action  of  the 
force  is  measured  by  the  whole  velocity  which  has  been  com- 
municated by  it. 

255.3  Hitherto  motion  and  velocity  have  been  considered 
independently  of  the  quantity  of  matter  of  which  they  are. 
Velocity  and  its  properties  have  been  discussed  as  being  of  a 
mass,  and,  to  fix  our  thoughts,  we  have  assumed  a  material 
particle  to  be  the  matter  moving ;  but  it  has  been  unnecessary 
to  introduce  any  reference  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  because 
the  velocity  of  a  material  particle  and  of  a  mass  of  large  dimen«. 
sions  may  be  the  same :  and  inertia  as  a  property  of  matter 
does  not  require  any  conditions  as  to  the  quantity  of  matter :  it 
is  true  equally  of  a  particle  and  of  a  large  body.  But  now  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  velocity  in  reference  to  quantity  of  matter 
or  mass:  because  the  equations  of  motion  of  moving  matter, 
from  which  all  the  theorems  of  dynamics  will  be  deduced,  are 
formed  by  comparing  tie  velocity  impressed  with  the  velocity  at- 
pressed;  and  thus  a  question  arises,  whether  two  bodies  having 
equal  velocities  impressed  on  them  will  move  with  equal  veloci- 
ties, whatever  are  their  masses  ?  No  doubt,  by  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason,  if  their  masses  are  equal,  the  expressed  veloci- 
ties will  also  be  equal :  but  what  will  be  their  expressed  velo- 
cities, if  the  masses  are  unequal  ?  In  reply  to  this  question  we 
must  strictly  define  equality  of  mass;  and  be  on  our  guard 
against  an  argument  in  a  circle :  equal  masses  must  not  be  de- 
fined to  be  those  on  which,  when  equal  forces  act,  equal  velocities 
are  impressed ;  when  equal  forces  are  defined  to  be  those  which 
impress  equal  velocities  on  equal  masses.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  mass,  and  of  its  mode  of  measurement  by  means  of  weight, 
in  Section  1,  Chapter  IV;  but  the  following  process  of  deter- 
mining it  is  that  which  is  most  appropriate  to  our  present 
purpose.  If  two  masses  having  the  form  of  spheres,  and  moving 
with  their  centres  along  a  straight  line,  and  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, impinge  on  each  other,  and  if  each  is  by  the  collision 
brought  to  rest,  these  masses  are  said  to  be  equal :  so  that 
equal  masses  are  defined  in  the  following  terms : 

TRICE,  VOL.  III.  z  z 
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Two  masses  are  equal  which  moving  with  equal  velocities  along 
the  Bame  straight  line,  in  opposite  directions,  and  impinging  on  each 
other,  are  reduced  to  rest  by  the  collision. 

When  many  masses  have  by  this  process  been  determined  to 
be  equal  to  each  other,  we  may  collect  two  or  more  into  one 
mass,  and  thus  obtain  masses  which  shall  be  any  multiple  of  a 
given  mass :  and  by  a  reverse  process  we  may  obtain  masses 
which  are  submultiples  of  another  mass ;  and  thus  we  miay  ob- 
tain masses  which  bear  any  ratio  to  each  other.  Th\is  if  m  equal 
masses  are  collected  into  one  mass,  and  m'  into  another,  the  ratio 
of  these  collected  masses  will  be  to  each  other  Bsmtom\ 

In  the  present  volume  I  propose  to  consider  the  motion  of  a 
material  particle  only.  It  is  much  more  simple  than  that  of 
a  body,  and  for  this  reason  :  if  a  body  moves,  its  particles  may 
all  of  them  describe  equal  and  parallel  paths,  in  which  case  the 
body  is  said  to  have  only  motion  of  translation ;  or  the  particles 
of  the  body  may  revolve  one  about  another,  without  the  relative 
positions  of  them  being  changed,  in  which  case  the  body  has 
the  motion  of  rotation :  a  full  investigation  of  these  kinemiatical 
circumstances  will  be  found  in  Part  III  of  the  Treatise :  whereas 
as  a  particle  occupies  space  equal  to  an  infinitesimal  geometrical 
point,  the  motion  of  rotation  may  be  neglected,  and  we  have  to 
consider  motion  of  translation  only. 

Experience  teaches  us,  in  the  case  of  terrestrial  matter,  that 
if  two  particles  are  at  rest,  and  if  it  is  required  to  make  them 
move  with  equal  velocities,  a  greater  force  may  be  required  to 
act  on  one  than  on  the  other ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that 
one  has  much  greater  force  of  inertia  than  the  other.  Now  this 
is  an  inaccurate  expression.  Inertia*  has  no  force:  it  neither 
destroys  nor  generates  velocity ;  motion  and  rest  are  equally 
natural  to  matter.  The  true  reason  is,  one  mass  is  greater  than 
another,  and  therefore  has  a  greater  quantity  of  matter  for 
velocity  to  be  communicated  to.  These  circumstances  however 
must  be  thoroughly  examined,  as  they  lie  at  the  very  foundation 
of  our  subject. 

♦  Many  writers  on   Mechanics  use   the   expression   '*  force  of  inertia  ;"    and 

lately  j-j  has  been  called  "force  of  inertia  ;"  the  expression  is  surely  inaccurate 

and  unphilosophical,  if  the  words  are  used  in  the  senses  which  I  have  assigned  to 
them  :  and  I  cannot  but  refer  to  M.  Poisson,  who  is  no  mean  authority  on  such 
questions,  for  a  corroboration  of  the  view  of  the  subject  here  taken.  Traitd  de 
Mdcanique,  2A<'  Ed.  Tome  I,  Art.  lao. 
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256.]  Let  two  material  particles  be  in  motion ;  of  which  I  will 
suppose  one  to  be  the  unit-mass^  for  the  unit  is  arbitrary^  and 
the  other  to  contain  m  unit-masses;  and  let  them  move  with 
equal  constant  velocities  v :  if  the  m  unit-masses  of  the  larger 
mass  are  separate^  each  would  move  with  the  same  velocity  v^ 
and  therefore  the  sum  of  the  velocities  of  all  the  particles 
moving  separately  would  be  mv ;  and  by  the  principle  of  inertia 
the  sum  of  the  velocities  is  not  changed  when  all  the  particles 
are  collected  into  one  common  mass,  and  therefore  the  quantity 
of  velocity  which  is  expressed  in  the  moving  mass  m  is  mv: 
that  is^  is  in  quantity  m  times  the  velocity  of  the  unit-mass. 
Although  therefore  the  velocity  of  both  the  masses  is  the  same 
as  to  intensity,  yet  in  quantity  or  amount  of  velocity,  that  of  the 
mass  miB  m  times  that  of  the  unit-mass. 

As  we  shall  frequently  speak  of  this  quantity  of  velocity,  it 
is  convenient  to  assign  to  it  a  distinctive  name :  it  is,  as  ex- 
plained above,  the  product  of  the  numbers  expressing  the  mass 
and  the  velocity,  and  has  been  ordinarily  called  momentum  or 
quantity  of  motion ;  although  the  term  is  somewhat  inaccurate, 
yet,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  new  nomenclature,  I  shall 
use  it,  and  shall  signify  by  it  the  quantity  of  velocity  which 
exists  in  moving  matter:  and  shall  henceforth  signify  by  the 
term  ^'  velocity,^'  velocity  as  to  intensity. 

The  increments  of  these  will  be  called  respectively  tAe  mo^ 

mentum-increment  and  the  velocity -increment ;  and  of  these,  when 

d^8         d*s 
expressed,  the  mathematical  equivalents  will  be  m  -1—  and  ^  >  if 

t  is  an  equicrescent  variable. 

Thus  the  momentum-unit  is  the  product  of  the  mass-imit  into 
the  velocity-unit.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  momentum  of  a 
body  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  its  several  parts. 

The  distinction  which  is  drawn  between  velocity  as  to  inten- 
sity and  velocity  as  to  quantity  or  momentum,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  analogies.  Suppose  two  masses  of  the 
same  substance,  one  of  which  is  ten  times  as  large  as  the  other, 
to  be  in  the  same  state  of  temperature,  and  suppose  both  to  be 
heated  so  as  to  be  of  the  same  higher  temperature :  then  to  these 
masses  heat  has  been  transferred  from  some  external  source ;  and 
to  the  larger  mass  ten  times  as  much  as  that  to  the  smaller  one ; 
and  thus,  although  both  are  of  the  same  heat  as  to  intensity, 
yet  the  quantity  of  transferred  heat  in  one  is  ten  times  as  great 

z  z  2 
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as  that  in  the  other.  A  thermometer  measures  temperature, 
that  is,  heat  as  to  intensity ;  in  the  same  manner  does  the  space 
described  in  one  unit  of  time  measure  velocity  as  to  intensity. 

Again,  suppose  a  certain  quantity  of  light  from  a  g^ven  source 
to  be  received  by  a  table  or  a  given  area;  the  smaller  the  area 
is,  if  it  receives  the  whole  light,  so  much  more  intense  will  the 
illumination  be.  But  if  a  given  area  is  illuminated  equally 
throughout  its  surface,  the  greater  the  surface  is,  the  greater 
also  will  be  the  quantity  of  light  received  by  it.  Thus  light 
does  as  to  intensity  vary  inversely  as  the  area  over  which  it  is 
spread :  but  the  quantity  of  light  received  by  a  surface  illui^i- 
nated  equally  throughout  varies  directly  as  the  surfiu^. 

257.]  It  appears  then  that  when  force  acts  on  matter,  and 
communicates  velocity  to  it,  the  effect  is  momentum,  and  not 
only  velocity  as  to  intensity.  And  this  subject  has  to  be  con- 
sidered both  with  reference  to  velocity  and  to  velocity-increment; 
that  is,  with  reference  to  impulsive  and  to  finite  accelerating 
force.  Now  the  law  of  inertia  rules  that  in  both  these  cases^ 
the  momentum  expressed  is  equal  to  the  momentum  impressed. 

Firstly  then  if  the  force  is  impulsive;  let  m  be  the  mass  of  a 

particle,  which  I  will  assume  to  be  at  rest :  and  let  a  force  act 

upon  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  instantly  moves  with  a  velocity  r, 

then  the  expressed  momentum  is  mv.     Let  q  be  the  momentum 

impressed  by  the  action  of  the  force,  which  is  like  a  blow ;  then 

by  the  preceding  principle, 

q  =  ntv',  (19) 

.-.     v  =  ^:  (20) 

m 

which  assigns  the  velocity  communicated  to  the  particle  by  the  blow. 
If  the  particle  was  previously  moving  with  the  velocity  «, 
and  the  force  acted  on  it  in  the  line  of  its  motion,  then  if  v  is 
the  velocity  after  the  action  of  the  force, 

v  =  u+^'  (21) 

m 

The  following  are  illustrative  of  this  theorem  : 

If  a  particle  of  m  mass-units  moves  with  a  velocity  v  its 

momentum  is  mv ;  and  if  all  its  momentum  is  transferred  to  a 

particle  m\  and  v'  is  the  consequent  velocity  of  w', 

mftf  =  mv; 
mv 

m  -  ^ 

which  determines  the  velocity  of  m\ 
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Thus  if  a  particle^  as  a  small  ball^  of  mass  ^  3^  moves  with  a 
velocity  =  4^  its  momentum  is  12;  and  if  it  impinges  directly 
on  another  particle  of  mass  =  2,  and  is  reduced  to  rest  by  the 
impact^  the  whole  of  the  momentum  will  have  been  transferred 
to  «»',  and  m^  will  move  with  a  velocity  =  6.  6  therefore  will 
be  the  expressed  velocity^  and  12  will  be  the  expressed  mo- 
mentum^ of  this  latter  particle. 

Hence  also  momentum  is  the  measure  of  the  pressure  of  per- 
cussion of  a  moving  mass. 

So  if  two  particles^  moving  along  the  same  line  and  in  oppo- 
site directions  with  velocities  which  are  inversely  proportional 
to  the  masses^  impinge  directly  on  each  other^  they  will  be  re- 
duced to  rest  by  the  collision. 

Again^  if  a  cannon-ball  of  mass  =  10  is  fired  from  a  gun, 
and  emerges  from  the  bore  with  a  velocity  =  250^  the  momen- 
tum of  the  ball  is  2500^  and  this  will  be  the  meastu^  of  the 
explosive  force  of  the  gunpowder. 

Hence  also  it  appears  that  whenever  momentum  is  impressed 
on  a  mass  by  means  of  matter  acting  upon  it^  it  is  withdrawn 
from  some  other  source^  or  an  equivalent  momentum  is  simul- 
taneously produced  in  an  opposite  direction.  Hence  also  we 
infer  that  the  whole  amount  of  momentum  is  always  the  same. 
Momentum  cannot  be  created :  it  can  only  be  transferred.  It 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  momentum  can  be  generated  by 
muscular  action^  say^  that  a  stone  may  be  thrown^  and  thus 
receive  momentum^  by  the  muscular  action  of  the  arm:  we 
must  not  however  be  deceived  by  appearances:  let  a  person 
stand  in  a  frame  suspended  as  the  scale  of  a  balance^  and  which 
is  capable  of  moving  freely :  if  he  impresses  momentum  on  any 
body,  as,  for  instance,  if  he  throws  a  stone,  it  will  be  found  that 
he  moves  in  a  direction  directly  opposite :  and  the  product  of 
his  mass  and  the  velocity  with  which  he  moves  in  the  scale  will 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  that  which  he  has  given  to  the  stone : 
the  apparent  creation  then  of  momentum  in  one  direction  is  ac- 
companied by  the  creation  of  an  equal  quantity  in  the  opposite 
direction.  A  similar  efiect  takes  place  when  momentum  is  im- 
parted to  a  mass  by  means  of  a  pressure  against  the  earth. 

258.]  The  same  principles  apply,  and  lead  to  similar  results 

when  the  force  is  finite  accelerating.    If  a  particle  of  mass  m 

d*s 
receives  a  velocity-increment  = -ir;- 1  by  the  action  of  a  force,  the 
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expressed  momentum-increment  due  to  the  force  is  m  -j—  ;  and 

consequently  if  the  force  is  such  as  to  impress  a  velocity-incre- 
menty*on  an  unit-mass^  then 

m/=m-^;  (22) 

and  /=^.  (23) 

And  if  8  is  the  whole  impressed  momentum^  which  may  or  may 

not  vary  with  m,  ^, 

S  =  fn±±.  (24) 

The  source  of  the  impressed-momentum  has  been  usually  called 
moving  force ;  and  as  it  is  equal  to  the  expressed  momentum- 
increment^  we  take  this  latter  to  be  its  measure;  and  as  the 
accelerating  force  is  measured  by  the  velocity-increment^  that  is^ 

d*8 
by  —jj^  9  so  the  measure  of  the  accelerating  force  is  that  of  the 

moving  force  acting  on  a  mass-unit.  Hence  also  the  moving 
force^unit  is  that  which  impresses  an  unit  of  velocity  on  a  mass-unit 
in  an  unit  of  time. 

Equations  (19)  and  (24)  are  called  equations  of  motion;  they 
define  all  possible  kinds  of  motion  of  a  particle  in  a  rectilinear 
path. 

Let  us  exemplify  this  result :  suppose  a  particle  ;;/  to  be 
falling  towards  the  earth  :  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  the 
earth's  attraction  is  an  uniformly  accelerating  force,  which  im- 
presses on  the  falling  particle  a  velocity-increment  of  32  feet 
(approximately)  in  one  second  of  time ;  let  a  second  therefore 
be  the  time-unit,  and  let  us  represent  the  number  32  by  y 
(=  gravity) :   then  mg  is  the  impressed  momentum-increment, 

d^s 
and  m  -r— •  is  the  expressed  momentum-increment :  therefore,  by 

reason  of  (22),  d'^s  ,^^, 

d*s 

The  illustration  may  be  more  correctly  represented  when  we 
take  account  of  the  mass  of  the  earth.  For  since  the  attraction 
between  the  earth  and  the  particle  is  mutual,  the  particle  at- 
tracts the  earth  while  the  earth  attracts  the  particle :    if  there- 
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fore  m  and  h  are  the  masses  of  the  particle  and  of  the  earth 
respectively,  the  velocity-increments  of  the  particle  and  earth  in 
an  infinitesimal  element  of  time  are  inversely  as  the  masses. 

Similar  too  is  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  earth  and  moon  : 
the  expressed  velocity-increments  with  which  they  move  towards 
each  other  are  inversely  as  their  masses.  Hence  it  follows  that 
their  centre  of  mass  would  remain  at  rest,  if  the  earth  and  moon 
had  no  other  motion  than  that  which  is  due  to  their  mutual 
attraction  :  but  owing  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  the  motion 
of  each  in  space,  the  centre  of  gi-avity  describes  an  ellipse  with 
the  sun  in  one  of  the  foci. 

Hence  then  it  follows  that  (1)  moving  forces  do  not  impress 
equal  velocities  on  difierent  masses,  unless  they  are  proportional 
to  the  masses ;  (2)  the  velocities  expressed  in  equal  masses  are 
proportional  to  the  moving  forces ;  (3)  the  velocities  expressed 
in  unequal  masses  by  equal  moving  forces  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  masses.  Hence  also  we  infer  that  when  a  moving 
force  impresses  velocity  on  a  mass,  the  velocity  expressed  varies 
directly  as  the  moving  force  and  inversely  as  the  mass.  This 
last  proposition  has  been  commonly  called  the  third  Law  of 
Motion,  and  is  enuntiated  in  a  form  such  as. 

When  moving  force  produces  velocity  in  a  given  mass,  the  velocity 
produced  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  mass. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  calls  the  following  proposition  the  third 
law  of  motion :  '^  Action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite.'' 
This  however  is  no  more  than  a  statement  in  plain  language  of 
(19)  and  (24);  and  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  action  and  reaction,  and  how  they  are  measured. 

And  here  we  have  come  to  the  second  axiomatic  principle 
which  is  necessary  to  the  construction  of  our  science :  when  the 
state  of  matter,  as  to  motion,  changes,  a  measure  of  the  change 
is  hereby  given  :  the  product  of  the  mass  and  of  the  velocity 
which  is  expressed  in  a  given  time  is  the  measure  of  the  force 
which  has  caused  the  change,  and  is  by  the  principle  of  inertia 
equal  to  the  impressed  momentum.  From  this  equation  all  the 
results  of  dynamics  will  be  deduced. 

259.]  As  equation  (22)  is  a  differential  expression  of  the 
second  order  in  terms  of  s  and  t,  and  as  in  the  complete  solution  of 
a  dynamical  problem  it  is  required  that  s  should  be  expressed  in 
integral  terms  of  t,  it  is  evident  that  this  differential  equation 
must  undergo  two  integrations  before  the  required  solution  is 


^Kdi  "^'O  =/'^* (0 ^^.  (26) 
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obtained.  Now  this  process  will  take  different  intermediate 
forms  according  to  the  form  of  j^. 

If  y  is  constant^  or  if  it  is  a  Amotion  of  t,  say/  =  ^{f)f  then 
(24)  becomes  gt^ 

when  v^  is  the  velocity,  when  ^  =  ^« ; 

ds  n 

^-¥7=^  WV9  + I  m<f>{f)dl;  (27) 

at  Jt^ 

and  thus  the  result  gives  momentum;  (26)  giving  the  mo- 
mentum which  accrues  in  the  time  t—t^,  and  (27)  giving  the 
momentum  at  the  time  L  In  both  cases  however  the  result  is 
momentum.  The  space  may  be  found  in  terms  of  the  time  from 
(27)  by  another  ^integpration.  Both  these  are  cases  of  time- 
integration. 

If/ is  a  Amotion  of  * ;  say/=:  <p{s),  then 

d*s 

Let  us  multiply  both  sides  by  ds ;  then 

d^s 
mds  -J—  =  mffi  {s)  ds ; 


mv^  —  mv 


—  =  /  m(l){s)ds;  (28) 


'0 
the  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  is  called  the  vis  viva*  of 

the  particle  m ;  that  is,  vis  viva  is  a  quantity  which  varies  as 
the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  particle  and  the  square  of  its 
velocity,  and  the  form  of  the  left-hand  member  shews  that  it  is 
convenient  to  take  i  as  the  coefficient  of  variation.  The  right- 
hand  member  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  the 
particle  into  the  product  of  the  impressed  velocity-increment 
and  the  distance  over  which  it  acts.  This  is  called  the  worJt 
done  hy  the  force  through  the  distance  *— *©  >  consequently  the 
work  done  by  a  force  exerting  action  through  a  given  distance 
is  equal  to  the  increase  of  vis  viva  which  has  accrued  to  the 
particle  in  its  motion  through  that  distance. 

Thus  the  unit  of  work  is  that  which  is  done  by  an  unit  of 
accelerating  force  acting  on  an  unit  of  matter  through  an  unit 
of  space.     And  if  the  earth's  attraction  at  a  given  place  is  the 

♦  It  is  called  by  Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Professor  Tait  "  Kinetic  Energy." 
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unit-accelerating  force^  and  the  mass  of  a  pound  is  the  unit-mass^ 
and  a  foot  is  the  unit-space^  the  unit  of  work  is  that  which  is 
required  to  raise  the  weight  of  one  pound  through  a  vertical 
space  of  one  foot.  This  is  called  a  foot-pound;  and  is  the  unit 
of  work  generally  adopted  by  British  engineers. 

Thus  the  work  done  in  raising  a  weight  through  a  vertical 
distance  is  proportional  to  the  weight  raised  and  to  the  vertical 
distance  through  which  it  is  raised. 

Generally  for  any  force,  the  work,  as  thus  defined,  done 
during  an  infinitesimal  displacement  of  the  particle  on  which  it 
acts,  is  the  virtual  moment  of  the  force,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  Article  108. 

If  in  the  motion  vis  viva  is  lost,  n^^tive  work  is  done  by  the 
force ;  that  is,  the  work  is  stored  up  as  potential  work  in  the 
particle  or  mass  on  which  the  force  has  acted.  Thus  if  work  is 
spent  on  winding  up  a  watch,  that  work  is  stored  in  the  coiled 
spring,  and  is  thus  potential  and  ready  to  be  restored  under 
adapted  circumstances.  Similarly,  if  a  weight  is  raised  through 
a  vertical  distance,  work  is  spent  in  raising  it,  and  that  work 
may  be  recovered  by  lowering  the  weight  through  the  same 
vertical  distance. 

This  theorem,  stated  in  the  most  general  form,  is  the  modem 
principle  of  conservation  of  energy  or  of  work ;  and  is  made  the 
fundamental  theorem  of  abstract  dynamics  as  applied  to  natural 
philosophy. 

In  this  case  we  have  an  instance  of  space-integrals.  And  as 
forces  in  nature  are  functions  of  the  distance,  this  is  the  form 
which  dynamical  problems  take  in  physics ;  we  shall  hereafter 
have  many  examples  in  the  solution  of  problems  which  are 
capable  of  such  application. 

There  is  still  another  form  which  f  may  have :  it  may  be  a 

function  of  the  velocity;   that  is,/*  may  be  of  the  form  ^yj})\ 
in  which  case  ^.,  ^ 

and  of  this  equation  we  may  generally  take  either  the  time- 
integral  or  the  space-integral.    Thus  if  we  take  the  time-in- 

d8 
tegral,  replacing  -j-  by  v,  we  have 

dv 
whence,  when  ^(r)  is  given,  we  have  r  in  terms  of  i. 
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And  if  we  require  the  |paee-integral^  since 

(31) 


lire  the  Inaee-integral^  since 
d*8  _  fr  _  ^*  ^^  __   /'^' 


V  dv 
we  have  —7-:  =  ds  i  (32) 

<^(r) 

whence  we  have  v  in  terms  of  «. 

If/*  is  given  in  terms  of  two  or  more  of  the  three  quantities- 

ds     .    .  ,  . 

t,  s,  and  --=j9  it  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  the  differential  eqim- 

tion  admits  of  integration. 

Of  all  these  several  forms  of  y  we  shall  have  many  examples 
in  the  following  Chapter. 

260.]  The  truth  of  the  preceding  theorems  connecting  moving 
force,  mass,  and  expressed  velocity,  in  the  case  of  terrestrial 
matter  is  proved  by  Attwood's  machine,  for  a  fiill  description 
of  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Attwood's  original  treatise 
on  rectilineal  motion,  and  to  other  treatises  on  experimental 
mechanics,  but  of  which  a  concise  account  is  given  in  Section  3 
of  the  succeeding  Chapter.  It  is  shewn  by  numerous  experi*. 
ments  made  with  it  that  the  expressed  velocity-increment  in  a 
second  of  time  varies  directly  as  the  moving  force  and  inversely 
as  the  whole  mass  moved;  and  therefore  the  product  of  the 
mass  and  the  velocity-increment  varies  as  the  moving  force,  and 
may  be  taken  to  be  a  measure  of  it.  The  same  theorem  is 
also  proved  by  the  following  experiment :  it  has  been  shewn 
in  the  preceding  Chapter  that  the  earth's  attraction  on  bodies 
near  to  its  surface  is  constant ;  and  it  will  be  shewn  in  Section  3 
of  the  following  Chapter  that,  when  bodies  move  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  constant  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  the  expressed 
velocities,  due  to  given  vertical  distances  through  which  the 
force  acts,  vary  as  the  square  roots  of  those  distances.  Suppose 
two  spherical  balls  m  and  w'  to  be  suspended  from  two  points  in 
the  same  horizontal  line,  and  by  strings  of  lengths  such  that 
the  balls  when  at  rest  may  just  touch,  and  also  have  their 
centres  in  the  same  horizontal  plane :  let  these  balls  be  moved 
in  circular  arcs ;  then  the  velocities  acquired  by  them  as  they 
fall  from  rest  to  the  lowest  point  vary  as  the  square  roots  of  the 
versed-sines  of  the  arcs  through  which  they  descend ;  and  as 
the  versed-sine  varies  as  the  square  of  the  corresponding  chord, 
so  the  velocities  acquired  in  the  descent  vary  as  the  chords.  If 
therefore  the.  two  balls  are  raised  through  arcs,  the  chords  of 
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which  are  inversely  as  the  masses  of  the  balls^  the  velocities  at 
the  lowest  points  will  also  be  inversely  as  the  masses ;  and  it  is 
found  by  experiment  that  balls  which  have  jEsillen  through  arcs^ 
the  chords  of  which  are  inversely  as  their  masses^  and  which 
impinge  on  each  other  at  the  lowest  point,  are  by  the  collision 
brought  to  rest :  and  therefore  the  momenta  of  them  must  have 
been  equal,  and  thus  being  in  opposite  directions  along  the 
same  line  of  action  have  neutralized  each  other.  This  then  i« 
an  experimental  proof  that  the  momentum  is  equal  to  the  pro« 
duct  of  the  mass  and  of  the  velocity.  It  is  also  found  that,  if 
the  arc  through  which  one  of  the  balls  moves  is  greater  than 
that  determined  above,  when  the  balls  come  into  contact,  they 
are  not  reduced  to  rest,  but  move  in  the  direction  of  the  motion 
of  that  which  has  fallen  through  the  proportionally  greater  arc. . 

It  is  also  found  by  experiment  that  if  two  balls  of  unequal 
masses  are  placed  in  contact,  and  have  a  spring  so  arranged 
that  when  the  spring  is  set  free  it  exerts  an  equal  action  against 
both  of  them,  the  velocities  which  are  expressed  in  them  are 
respectively  inversely  as  their  masses. 

261.]  When  the  matter  on  which  moving  force  acts  rests  ou 
a  surface,  the  normal  to  which  is  along  the  line  of  action  of  the 
moving  force,  the  effect  is  not  velocity  but  pressure:  for  the  in- 
finitesimal element  of  velocity,  which  the  moving  force  would 
impress  in  an  infinitesimal  element  of  time,  is  destroyed  by  the 
resistance  of  the  surface.  But  if  the  surface  were  removed  it 
would  be  expressed  in  the  moving  matter,  and  the  elements  of 
velocity  being  added  to  each  other,  a  finite  velocity  would  be 
expressed.  When  therefore  a  moving  force  impresses  velocity, 
and  the  velocity  is  expressed,  the  elements  of  it  are  added  to 
each  other,  and  the  resultant  is  the  whole  expressed  velocity : 
but  when  the  elements  of  velocity  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they 
are  communicated,  the  result  is  pressure.  Hence  it  follows  that 
two  pressures  are  to  each  other  as  the  product  of  their  masses 
and  the  infinitesimal  elements  of  velocity  which  would  be  ex- 
pressed in  them  in  an  infinitesimal  element  of  time  if  they  were 
free.  At  this  point  therefore  statics  becomes  a  branch  of  dy- 
namics, and  on  this  principle,  which  is  the  principle  of  virtual 
velocities,  the  theorems  of  the  latter  science  are  applicable  to 
and  become  those  of  the  former. 

We  are  hereby  supplied  with  a  method,  which  is  in  practice 
most  convenient,  for  determining  the  mass  of  terrestrial  matter. 

3  A  2 
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Obserration  shews  that  at  the  same  place  all  bodies,  whatev^ 
are  their  substances,  acquire  the  same  velocity  in  &lling  in 
vacuo  in  the  same  time.  The  earth's  attraction  therefore  is  an 
accelerating  force  which  acts  independently  of  the  particular 
kind  and  quantity  of  the  matter  which  moves,  and  is  therefore 
the  same  for  all  matter.  Consequently  the  pressures  of  bodies 
under  the  attraction  of  the  earth  vary  as  their  masses :  these 
pressures  are  the  wei^iU  of  the  bodies,  and  therefore  the  weights 
at  the  same  place  vary  as  the  masses  of  the  bodies ;  and  as  the 
balance  affords  an  easy  mode  of  comparing  weights,  we  can 
hereby  deduce  the  relative  proportions  of  the  masses. 

It  may  probably  be  thought  that  this  method  of  determining 
mass  is  more  simple  than  that  chosen  in  Art.  255 ;  and  prac- 
tically for  the  matter  of  the  earth  it  is :  but  there  are  objections 
to  it,  so  £Eur  as  the  principles  of  the  pure  science  of  motion  are 
concerned:  (1)  it  experimentally  assumes  the  relation  between 
mass,  moving  force  or  its  measure  momentum-increment,  and 
accelerating  force  or  its  measure  velocity-increment;  and  this 
it  is  adduced  to  prove :  (2)  only  terrestrial  matter  can  be  com- 
pared by  it,  whereas  the  principles  of  the  science  of  motion 
should  be  laid  in  breadth  sufficient  to  include  matter  of  all 
kinds :  (3)  M.  Poisson  writes  in  the  Traits  de  M&;anique, 
Art.  62,  Ed.  2*® :  ^^Toutefois,  on  doit  avoir  un  idee  pr^alable  de 
r^galite  et  du  rapport  des  masses,  ind^pendamment  de  la  pe- 
santeur,  qui  n^est  qu^une  propriety  s^condaire  des  corps,  puis- 
qu'elle  deviendrait  tout-k-fait  insensible,  sans  que  les  masses 
eussent  change,  en  les  transportant  a  une  distance  suffisamment 
grande  de  la  terre.^'  Thus  M.  Poisson  thinks  that  such  a  mode 
of  determining  mass  would  not  be  sufficiently  general  for  even 
terrestrial  matter. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE   RECTILINEAR   MOTION   OP   PARTICLES. 

Section  1. — Direct  impact  and  collision. 

262.3  We  proceed  now  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
and  equations  which  have  been  investigated  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  :  and  we  shall  begin  with  the  most  simple  case,  that 
of  the  direct  impact  and  collision  of  two  material  particles.  To 
fix  our  thoughts,  however,  I  shall  consider  these  particles  to  be 
spherical  homogeneous  balls,  which  move  so  that  all  the  parti* 
des  describe  equal  and  parallel  paths,  and  the  balls  have  there- 
fore no  motion  of  rotation  ;  the  velocities  also  of  the  balls  will 
be  supposed  to  be  uniform  both  before  and  after  collision,  and 
the  paths  along  which  they  move  are  supposed  to  be  rectilineal ; 
also  the  line  of  action  of  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  balls  during 
the  collision  is  supposed  to  pass  through  their  centres;  and 
if  this  line  is  that  in  which  the  balls  are  moving  the  impact  is 
said  to  be  direct;  but  if  either  of  the  balls  moves  in  a  line  not 
coincident  with  this  line  of  action  the  impact  is  called  obligue. 
We  shall  now  investigate  the  former  case :  the  latter  will  be 
considered  in  Section  1,  Chapter  X. 

Let  the  masses  of  the  two  material  particles  be  m  and  m';  and, 
to  fix  our  thoughts,  let  us  suppose  them  to  be  moving  with 
uniform  velocities  in  the  same  direction  along  the  straight  line 
OA,  fig.  85,  say,  from  left  to  right:  let  v  and  tl^  be  their  re- 
spective velocities,  and  let  us  suppose  r  to  be  greater  than  t/, 
60  that  m  overtakes  and  impinges  on  m^ :  the  momenta  of  the 
two  balls  are  respectively  mv  and  »»V. 

Now  no  matter  is  perfectly  rigid;  all  is  more  or  less  ex« 
tensible,  compressible,  and  also  elastic.  Thus  when  m  impinges  on 
m\  a  compression  of  the  particles  of  the  two  balls  at,  and  about, 
the  point  of  contact  takes  place :  a  change  of  form  of  the  balls 
thus  takes  place,  and  the  molecules  of  them  move  one  relatively 
to  another :  velocity  therefore  has  been  impressed  on  them. 
The  disturbance  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  elements  of  the 
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bodies  also  brings  elastic  forces  of  restitution  into  action :  for 
the  effects  of  the  impact  are  supposed  not  to  be  such  that  the 
balls  are  broken  or  crushed  by  them :  and  the  greater  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  particles  is^  the  greater  is  this  elastic  force : 
now  although  according  to  the  configuration  of  the  balls  which 
we  have  imagined^  the  velocity  of  m  is  greater  than  that  of  m', 
yet  during  the  collision  momentum  is  being  withdrawn  from  m 
and  is  transferred  (1)  to  »»'  by  the  means  of  all  its  particles, 
whereby  the  velocity  of  m'  is  increased ;  and  (2)  to  the  particles 
which  are  disturbed  in  and  about  the  place  of  contact:  the 
limit  of  this  latter  transferred  momentum  is  the  elastic  force ; 
4ihi8  transference  of  momentum  continues  until  m  and  m'  move 
ivith  the  same  velocity ;  which  circumstance  eventually  occurs : 
for  so  long  as  the  velocity  of  m  is  greater  than  that  of  m'^  the 
•change  of  the  forms  of  the  balls  is  increased^  whereby  the  elastic 
force  is  also  increased ;  and  as  this  increases  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  compressing  force,  the  two  balls  must  ultimately 
move  with  the  same  velocity  :  at  this  stage  of  the  process,  the 
compression  is,  it  is  to  be  observed,  a  maximum. 

As  soon  however  as  the  balls  move  with  the  same  velocity, 
there  is  no  mutual  pressure  between  them  :  there  is  then  no 
force  to  counteract  the  elastic  forces  which  have  been  brought 
into  action  by  the  compression,  and  these  therefore  begin  to 
produce  their  effects.  Now  the  common  velocity  of  m  and  m' 
.at  the  instant,  when  the  compression  is  a  maximum,  is  from  o 
•towards  a  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  elastic  forces  in  the  restitution 
of  the  figure  is  to  increase  the  velocity  of  m'  and  to  diminish  that 
of  m  in  that  direction.  In  other  words,  during  the  compression, 
momentum  of  the  balls  is  changed  into  elastic  moving  force :  and 
in  the  restitution,  this  elastic  force  ag^in  produces  momentum  : 
and  in  both  processes  momentum  is  abstracted  from  m  and  is 
given  to  m\ 

A  question  however  arises  :  What  relation  does  the  momentum 
impressed  by  the  elastic  force  during  the  restitution  of  the  forms 
.bear  to  that  which  was  lost  by  m  during  the  compression  ?  Here, 
in  our  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of  bodies  and  of  their 
;nolecular  action,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  experi* 
ment ;  and  it  is  found  that  in  two  balls  of  given  substances 
there  is  always  a  certain  definite  ratio  between  the  momentum 
spent  in  producing  a  certain  compression,  and  that  acquired 
^during  the  restitution ;    the  latter  quantity  being  always  less 
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than  the  former :  the  ratio  is  called  the  measure  of  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  bodies^  and  is  symbolised  by  e ;  the  limiting  values 
of  ^  are  0  and  1  :  the  former  being  its  value  for  substances  per- 
fectly inelastic^  and  perfectly  hard^  because  if  a  body  is  perfectly 
hard  there  is  no  compression^  and  therefore  there  is  no  elastic^ 
force  of  restitution  :  and  the  latter  being  the  value  of  e  when  the 
bodies  are  perfectly  elastic^  and  when  the  momentum  recovered 
during  the  restitution  is  equal  to  that  spent  in  producing  the 
compression.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  has  not  found  in  the  course  of 
his  ei^periments  (see  British  Association  Reports,  Vol.  III^  p.  534). 
any  matter  perfectly  Ailfilling  these  conditions.  Hence  the 
value  of  e  for  all  known  substances  is  a  positive  proper  fraction. 
If  therefore  p  represents  the  momentum  impressed  during  the 
compression^  ^p  is  that  acquired  during  the  restitution. 

263.^  Let  m  and  m'  be  the  masses  of  the  two  balls,  which 
move  in  the  same  direction  along  the  straight  line  oa^  see 
fig.  85^  with  uniform  velocities  v  and  v' :  and  let  us  suppose  v  to 
be  greater  than  r',  so  that  m  overtakes  apd  impinges  on  m'\  let 
n  be  the  common  velocity  of  the  two  balls  when  the  compression 
is  a  maximum :  let  p  represent  the  momentum  spent  in  pro- 
ducing the  compression^  and  ^p  that  acquired  in  the  restitution, 
of  the  form  of  the  bodies.  Let  v  and  v'  be  the  velocities  of  m 
and  m\  when  the  collision  ceases ;  and  which  are  their  uniform 
velocities  after  the  collision  has  taken  place.  We  shall  consider 
the  circumstances  of  the  balls  as  they  are  (1)  at  the  instant 
when  collision  begins,  (2)  at  the  instant  when  the  compression 
is  a  maximum,  (3)  when  the  collision  has  ceased.     Now 

mv  =  the  momentum  of  m  at  the  beginning  of  the  collision, 

p  =  the  momentum  spent  in  producing  compression, 
mn  =  the  momentum  of  m  when  the  compression  is  a  maximum  7 

therefore,  by  reason  of  (19),  Art.  257, 

mv  =  wtt  +  p;  (1) 

m'v'=i  the  momentum  of  m'  at  the  beginning  of  the  collision, 
vih'=  the  momentum  oim\  when  the  compression  is  a  maximum; 

.•.     jwV=  mfu—v  :  (2) 

and  at  the  instant  when  the  collision   ceases,  we  have  by  9 
similar  process,  ^^  ^  ^^  _^^^  (3j 

«fV=  m^u  -f  €? :  (4) 

and  therefore  adding  (1)  and  (2),  and  (3)  and  (4), 
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u  =  J-  = 7- ;  (5) 

/.     «ir  +  f»V=  i»v-f  mV:  (6) 

therefore  the  rams  of  the  momenta  before  and  after  impact  are 
equal. 

From  (1)  and  (5)  we  have 

therefore  the  momentum  spent  in  producing  the  compression 
▼aries  as  the  difference  between  the  velocitdes  before  impact. 
Substituting  in  (3)  and  (4)  from  (5)  and  (7)^  we  have 

mv-hmV         em'    .        ,.  .  . 

Jfl-f-  fit  StT  w 

and  thus  the  velocities  of  the  balls  after  collision  are  expressed 
in  terms  of  their  masses^  the  coefficient  of  restitution^  and  their 
velocities  before  impact. 

The  momentum  which  is  impressed  on  si  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  its  motion,  by  the  elastic  force  ev  during  the 
restitution  of  the  form  of  the  balls,  may  be  such  as  either  wholly 
to  neutralize  the  velocity  of  m  and  thus  to  bring  it  to  rest,  or  to 
impress  on  it  a  velocity  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  latter 
case,  V  will  have  a  negative  sign,  and  we  shall  have 

'J  greater  than   ^i+fl^. 
V    "  em  —m 

If  m'  before  impact  moves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which 
we  have  imagined,  and  so  as  to  meet  m,  v'  must  be  affected  with 
a  negative  sign  in  all  the  preceding  formulae ;  in  which  case  if 
mv^m't/,  that  is,  if  the  momenta  of  the  impinging  balls  are 
equal,  u=:0,  and  the  balls  are  at  rest  at  the  instant  when  the 
compression  is  a  maximum ;  and  after  the  restitution  has  taken 
place,  v=  — «?,  and  v'=  ev',  and  thus  the  balls  move  in  opposite 
directions. 

Defining  vis  viva,  as  in  Art.  259,  by  one  half  of  the  product 
of  the  mass  of  the  moving  particle  or  ball  and  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  and  noting  that  this  is  the  equivalent  of  work,  the  sum 

of  the  vires  vivae  of  the  balls  before  collision  is ;  and 

after  collision  is ;  so  that  by  (8)  and  (9)  we  have 
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wT'-fwV       mV+m't/*       {\-e*)mm' ,_    ^, , 

and  tlierefore  in  tlie  case  of  imperfectly  elastic  balls^  when  e  is 
less  than  unity^  vis  viva^  and  consequently  work^  is  lost  by 
collision. 

Also  since  the  balls  after  impact  move  with  constant  veloci- 
ties V  and  V,  they  in  t  units  of  time  severally  pass  over  v^  and 
Vt  units  of  distance :   and  therefore  the  distance  between  them 

=  (V-v)^ 

Also  v'— V  =  e{v-~v% 

that  is^  the  relative  separation  after  impact  is  to  the  relative 
separation  before  impact  as  ^  is  to  1.  , 

264.^  Let  us  consider  some  special  cases  of  the  preceding 
results. 
Ex.  1.  Let  the  elasticity  be  perfect :   «  =  1  :  then 

and  also  if  «»  =  ^',  v  =  t?',  V=z  v;  that  is,  when  a  perfectly 
elastic  ball  impinges  on  another  equal  and  perfectly  elastic 
ball,  each  after  impact  moves  with  the  velocity  of  the  other 
before  impact;  if  therefore  one  is  at  rest  before  impact,  the 
impinging  ball  remains  at  rest  after  impact,  and  the  other  will 
move  with  the  velocity  of  the  impinging  ball.  Hence  if  there 
is  a  row  of  equal  and  perfectly  elastic  balls  in  a  straight  line ; 
and  if  the  first  ball  moves  in  that  line  with  a  velocity  v,  and 
impinges  on  the  second,  the  first  will  be  brought  to  rest,  and 
the  second  will  move  on  with  the  velocity  v :  similarly  will  it, 
after  impact  on  the  third  ball,  be  brought  to  rest,  and  the  third 
ball  will  move  with  the  velocity  v ;  and  so  on  through  all  the 
balls,  until  finally  the  last  ball  moves  with  a  velocity  v  and  all 
the  others  are  reduced  to  rest.  Now  as  this  result  does  not 
depend  on  the  distances  between  the  balls,  it  will  be  true  if  the 
balls  touch  each  other;  and  thus  if  there  is  a  row  of  equal 
and  perfectly  elastic  balls  in  a  straight  line,  which  touch  each 
other,  if  one  of  the  extreme  balls  moves  with  the  velocity  t?,  and 
impinges  on  the  next  ball  with  a  velocity  v  in  the  direction  of 
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the  row  of  balls^  the  intermediate  balls  will  not  be  disturbed^ 
and  the  last  will  move  with  the  velocity  of  the  impinging  ball. 
Also  if  ^=1,      «v«+«iV»       «it7«  +  «iV«  ,  ^^ 

— 2 —  =  —2 — •  <"> 

that  is^  the  sum  of  the  vires  vivae  is  the  same  before  and  after 

impact.    This  is  an  instance  of  the  general  law  of  dynamics^  viz. 

the  conservation  of  work. 

Ex.  2.   K  the  bodies  are  wholly  inelastic,  «=0;  also  if  they 

are  perfectly  hard^  so  that  no  change  of  form  is  caused  by  the 

impact^  then  no  elastic  force  is  brought  into  action^  and  ^  ^  0. 

In  these  cases  _.      mv-^-mftf  ,     ^ 

v  =  v'=-— — r-;  (14) 

that  is,  the  balls  after  impact  move  together^  and  of  course  with 
the  same  velocity. 

Ex.3.  K  ^  is  infinitely  greater  than  f»^  and  if  t^=0jOr^  which 
is  the  same  things  if  m  impinges  on  a  fixed  obstacle^  as  on  a 
fixed  plane^  then  v  =  — ^ ;  (15) 

that  is^  the  ball  rebounds  with  a  velocity  which  is  e  times  that 
of  impact^  and  in  an  opposite  direction. 

And  if  the  elasticity  is  perfect^  ^=1^  and 

v=— v;  (16) 

that  is,  the  velocity  of  rebound  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of 
impact. 

And  if  d  =  0,  V  =  0,  and  the  ball  remains  in  contact  with  the 
plane. 

265.]  The  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  or  mass-centre  is 
not  changed  by  the  alteration  which  the  velocities  of  the  balls 
undergo  by  reason  of  the  impact. 

Let  X  and  (xf  be  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  m  and  m'  from 
o,  fig.  85,  at  the  time  t :  so  that  their  velocities  along  oa  at  that 

time  are  -77  and  -=- ;  and  thus 
al  di 

dx  ,       dx' 

Let  X  be  the  distance  from  o  of  their  mass-centre;   then  by 
(110)  Art.  125,         {m-\-mr)x  =  7nx-\-ntQif; 

^dx  dx   ^     ,dixf 


•_ . 


j^' 


=  mv-hmv  ;  (17) 

and  is  therefore  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  balls : 
but  by  (6)  the  sum  of  the  momenta  is  the  same  before  and  after 
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impact :  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
the  same  before  and  after  impact.  The  same  property  is  also 
true  of  any  number  of  balls  directly  imping^ing  on  each  other  in 
a  straight  row. 

266.]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  equations : 
Ex.  1.  Determine  the  velocity  of  a  given  ball  m  which  im- 
pinges on  another  equal  ball  moving  with  a  given  velocity^ 
when  the  impinging  ball  remains  at  rest  after  the  collision. 
Here  m^=  m,  and  v  =  0 :  therefore  from  (8), 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  mass  of  a  ball  m^,  which^  interposed 
between  f»i  and  m,  is  such  that  the  velocity  of  m^,  which  is 
originally  at  rest,  may  after  impact  from  f»i  through  the  inter- 
vention of  ^s  be  a  maximum. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of ;»,  at  first :  then 

the  vel.  of  m^  after  impact  from  wi^  =  ^ — —  ; 

.•.     the  vel.  of  m^  after  impact  from  m^  =  ,— ^r-r^ — - — : 

[mi  +  mt)  (iWi  +  Wsj 

=  /(«*s)>  say : 

if  m^  =  (^1  ^,)i^  and  changes  sign  from  +  to  —  :  therefore  the 
value  oi  f{m^)  is  a  maximum,  if  m,  is  a  mean  proportional  be- 
tween the  two  extreme  balls. 

Ex.  3.  n  balls  nii,  m^,  m^, ...  m^^  perfectly  elastic,  are  placed 
in  a  row :  find  the  ratio  of  their  masses,  when  a  momentum  m^  v 
impressed  on  the  first  is  after  impact  equally  divided  amongst 
the  n  balls. 

vel.  of  Mx  after  impact  on  m^  =  -^— — -vy  (18) 

Mx  -\-  m^ 

vel.  of  m^  after  impact  from  m^  =         *      - 


Ml  4"  M^ 


vel.  of  M^  after  impact  on  m*  =  — — ;  (19) 

vel.  of  Mi  after  impact  from  m^  = — ; 

M^  4*  ^t  ^1  H~  ^a 

vel.  of  M.  after  impact  on  m,  =         /!!^7^*i^^^^^-Ln,  ^>  ^^^^ 

3B  2 
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and  80  on :  therefore  firom  (18)^  (19)^  and  (20)^ 

=s  miV  =s  7 ~7 ^— 


nil  — Wlj  1  Mi  —  Plf  1  l»j  — W4  1 


••• 


1 

• 

«»J  — Wl, 

»' 

m,  +  ^a 

^s 

«, 

«— 1 

« 

• 
•     • 

^r 

f^l  ^4  1^4  m%  fit*  tttfA 


1 

• 

«-l 

> 

Pli 

• 

«— 2 

> 

^r+i 

• 

•    •   • 


•    •    • 


n  +  l       «— 1'  »        «— 2'  «— .1       «— 3' 

which  gives  the  ratio  of  every  two  successive  balls. 

267.]  The  theory  of  impact  may  also  be  applied  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  momentum  lost  by  a  body  as  it  moves  through 
a  resisting  medium. 

By  the  law  of  inertia^  a  material  particle  or  body  which  has 
a  certain  momentum  continues  to  move  in  a  rectilinear  path^ 
and  with  a  constant  velocity,  unless  it  is  acted  on  by  some 
force ;  that  is^  unless  momentum  is  abstracted  from  it  or  is  com- 
municated to  it.  Now  if  a  particle  or  body  moves  in  a  vacuum, 
its  velocity  is  not  affected  by  any  action  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes,  because  there  are  no  material  particles  to  be 
displaced  by  the  body  in  its  passage :  but  if  the  particle  moves 
in  a  resisting  medium,  such  as  air  or  water,  or  in  any  other 
medium  gaseous  or  liquid,  whose  density  is  finite,  the  particles 
of  the  medium  are  to  be  displaced,  to  allow  the  particle  to  pass 
through  the  medium;  that  is,  the  particles  must  move,  and 
must  therefore  have  momentum  communicated  to  them;  and 
this  will  be  abstracted  from  the  moving  body;  hence  it  loses 
momentum,  the  amount  of  which  it  is  our  object  now  to  deter- 
mine. And  a  loss  of  momentum  will  arise  not  only  from  the 
displacement  of  the  particles  which  the  passage  of  the  body 
through  the  medium  requires,  but  also  froqi  the  action  of  the 
particles  on  each  other,  and  from  their  friction  against  the 
surface  of  the  moving  body,  whatever  the  nature  of  that  friction 
is :  the  latter  causes  of  loss  of  momentum,  involving  data  extra- 
neous to  the  present  subject,  we  cannot  now  determine;  but  of 
the  former  cause,  and  which  is  the  principal  one,  we  can  deter- 
mine, at  least  approximately,  the  effects. 
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Let  the  moving  mass  present  to  the  resisting  medium  a  plane 
fiace^  whose  area  is  fa,  and  the  pkne  of  which  is  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  motion  of  the  body :  let  w  be  the  mass  of  the 
moving  body^  p  =  the  density  of  the  resisting  medium^  and  let 
the  plane  face  »  be  at  the  time  ^  at  a  distance  9  from  a  fixed 
point  in  the  line  of  its  motion :  let  &  be  the  distance  through 
which  0)  moves  in  the  time  dt,  and  let  v  be  the  velocity  of  the 
body  :  so  that  ds  =  vdt.  In  the  time  dt^  the  plane  face  co  will 
have  passed  over  a  space  equal  to  ds,  and  will  have  impinged 
upon^  and  communicated  momentum  to^  all  the  particles  of  the 
medium  contained  within  a  small  cylindrical  surface^  of  which 
tt>  is  the  base  and  ds  =zvdt  is  the  altitude ;  then  as  p  is  the  den- 
sity^ and  as  the  particles  move  with  a  velocity  t?  so  as  to  allow 
the  body  to  pass  through,  a  velocity  v  will  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  mass  ptads,  that  is,  to  p<avdt;  and  as  this  moves 
with  a  velocity  v,  its  momentum  is  ponv^dt;  and  this  has  been 
abstracted  from  the  moving  mass ;  therefore  by  reason  of  (22), 

^^'  258,  ^mdv  =  p(AV*dti 

.'.     «»-^  =— po)!?*:  (21) 

the  resistance  of  the  medium  therefore  will  have  caused  to  the 
moving  body  a  loss  of  momentum  which  varies  as  the  density 
of  the  medium,  as  the  plane  area  of  the  body  on  which  the 
medium  acts,  and  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  with  which  the 
body  moves. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  this  result  gives  a  loss  of  mo- 
mentum due  to  the  resistance  just  double  of  that  which  is  given 
by  the  principles  of  fluid  motion  as  estimated  in  hydro-me- 
chanics. One  source  of  the  discrepancy  doubtless  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  as  the  body  moves  and  displaces  particles  of  the 
medium  in  front  of  it,  it  leaves  an  empty  space  behind,  into 
which  other  particles  at  once  move,  and  impinging  against  the 
body  g^ve  momentum  to  it;  and  thus  the  loss  of  momentum, 
which  is  given  in  the  preceding  expression^  is  greater  than 
what  actually  occurs. 

From  (21)  the  following  results  may  be  derived :  since 

.:.  i-L^pJ^t,  (22) 
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ifv^  is  the  value  of  t^  when  ^  =  0;  and  this  equation  gives  the 
▼elooitjr  at  any  time  i,  if  the  body  moves  initially  with  the  velo- 
oity  9«.  Also  <  s  00  when  9  =  0 ;  so  that  the  body  never  eomes 
to  vest. 

Also  since  t^  =s  ^1  if  9  =  9«j  and  «  =  0^  when  i^O, 

which  gives  the  rehition  between  «  and  t;  and  consequently 
«  s  00^  when  tszco,  and  9  =  0. 


SionoN  2. — SeetiUnear  motion  qfpairtielet  under  He  action  of 

an  unffonUy  aeceUrati/ng force. 

368.]  Let  s»  SB  the  mass  of  the  moving  particle;  and  let  a 
point  Oj  fig.  86j  in  its  line  of  motion  be  taken  as  the  origin : 
let  p  be  its  position  at  the  time  i^  let  op  =  9,  and  let  pq  =  d!v 
be  the  space-element  described  in  the  time  it :  so  that  if  v  is  the 
velocity  of  m  at  the  time  t^ 

dx 

-^  =v;         dx  :=vdt:  (24) 

let  y*  be  the  impressed  velocity-increment  due  to^  and  the  mea- 
sure of^  the  accelerating  (or  retarding)  force :  then  mf  is  the 
impressed  momentum-increment  of  f»  in  an  unit  of  time. 

Let  dv  be  the  expressed  velocity-increment  due  to  the  time 
dt;   therefore  mdv  is  the  expressed  momentum-increment  due 

to  the  same  time;  and  m-^  \b  the  expressed  momentum-incre- 
ment due  to  one  unit  of  time:   therefore  by  reason  of  (23)^ 

Art.  268,  ^_^__^^_^  (26) 

^  '^  dt^  dt'  dt^  dt^'  ^    ^ 

if  ^  is  the  equicrescent  variable :  f  also  is  to  be  affected  with  a 
positive  or  n^^tive  sign  according  as  from  (25)  the  action  of 
the  force  makes  the  velocity  incresse  or  decrease  as  the  time 
increases.    To  fix  our  thoughts,  let/ be  positive,  therefore 

Now  suppose  the  circumstances  of  motion  to  be  such  that  the 
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velocity  of  m  =  u,  when  i=0',  then,  inte^frating  between  limits 
thus  assigned,  we  hare 

that  is^  the  increase  of  velocity  in  the  time  t  ie/t:  u  ia  called 
the  initial  velocity. 

Again^  integrating^    and  supposing  the  particle  to  be  at 
A  (OA  =  a),  when  ^  =  0,  we  have  from  (27), 

dx  =  udt-\-ftdt*, 

.•.     a?— a  =  «^  +  ^;  (28) 

.'.     ar  =  a  +  «^  +  ^-  (29) 

If  m  is  at  the  origin,  when  ^  =  0 ;  a  =  0,  and 

x=zni+^;  (30) 

and  also  if  the  particle  starts  from  rest,  then  u=  0,  and  we  have 

in  this  last  equation  x  is  called  the  space  due  to  /  during  the 
time  I :  and  t  is  called  the  time  to  which  x  is  due  under  the 
action  of/. 

Again,  multiplying  both  sides  of  (26)  by  2dx,  we  have 

and  supposing  the  velocity  of  the  particle  to  be  ff  when  or  =  0, 
so  that  u  and  0  respectively  are  the  inferior  limits  of  the  defi- 
nite integrals  of  the  sides  of  the  equation,  we  have 

dx^ 

^,-««  =  2/s}  (82) 

and  if  the  velocity  of  the  particle  =  0,  when  x  =  0,  then  «  =s  0, 
and  we  have  ^s 

.: .     the  velocity  =  (2/f)*. 

Thus,  if  the  particle  m  stands  from  rest  and  moves  through 
the  distance  x, 

the  vis  viva  =  -—  =  fi^x ;  (83) 
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that  in,  ig  equal  to  the  prodoet  of  the  nuun,  the  acoelenitiiig 
force,  and  the  digtanoe. 

As  (27)  gives  the  rektion  between  the  velocity  and  the  time, 
(88)  that  between  the  velooity  and  the  space,  and  (30)  or  (31) 
that  between  the  space  and  the  time,  it  appears  that  when  a 
particle  moves  under  the  action  of  a  finite  accelerating  force, 

(a)  The  velocity  acquired  during  a  given  time  varies  as  the 
time. 

(fi)  The  velocity  acquired  by  the  particle  during  its  motion 
through  a  certain  space  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  space. 

(y)  The  space  through  which  the  particle  passes  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  time. 

If  the  force  is  retarding,  /  must  be  affected  with  a  negative 
sign,  and  we  have 

^  =  velocity  =  f»— yi,  (84) 

(|y=t..-2A,  (35) 

ws:a+ut^^'  (36) 

Also  if  the  initial  velocity  is  in  a  direction  the  opposite  of  that 
in  which  the  force  acts,  then  u  is  negative,  and  the  necessary 
changes  must  be  made  in  the  preceding  formulae. 

And  if  the  particle  is  projected  with  a  velocity  u  from  o  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  accelerating  force  acts, 

it  comes  to  rest  when  -37  =  0 :  that  is,  when 

t  =  ^9     and    ^  =  27'  C^'') 

It  will  be  observed  that  two  different  modes  of  integration 
have  been  adopted  in  this  Article,  the  subject  of  both  modes 
being  the  equation  (26).  One  mode  has  been  the  time-inte- 
gration, and  the  other  the  space-integration.  (27)  is  the  result 
of  the  former,  and  (32)  of  the  latter.  Thus  if  we  introduce  m 
into  both  sides  of  (26),  momentum  is  given  by  the  time-integral 
and  vis  viva  by  the  space-integral.  In  the  case  of  a  constant 
accelerating  force,  we  are  able  to  effect  both  integrations ;  here- 
after we  shall  see  that  the  choice  is  but  seldom  offered  to  us ; 
and  that  the  space-integral  is  the  only  one  that  we  can  effect. 
The  distinction  is  of  great  importance^  and  will  come  out  more 
prominently  than  at  present  in  a  future  section. 
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If  a  particle  moves  from  rest^  the  space  described  in  t  units  of 
time  is  g^ven  by  (31),  and  we  have 

X  =  - — •  • 
2 

Let  x^y  x^, ...  x^  be  the  spaces  described  in  the  first,  second, . . . 
ttth  units  of  time  :  then  we  have 


-{. 

X^  —   2   ^ 

ar, +a-,  =  4"^, 

^,={x3; 

/ 

^,=  2X5; 

f 

'.={{2«-i);. 

(38) 


that  is,  the  spaces  described  in  the  first,  second,  ...  nVa  units  of 
time  are  as  the  numbers  1,  3,  5, ...  (2 »—  1),  and  are  therefore  in 
an  arithmetical  progression,  the  common  difference  of  which  is^. 

269.]  As  a  full  understanding  of  the  results  of  a  constant 
accelerating  force  is  of  great  importance  for  future  subjects,  let 
us  consider  it  in  its  most  elementary  form,  and  from  first  prin- 
ciples. 

Let  m  start  from  rest  at  o,  fig.  86 :  and  let  the  time  of  its 
motion  be  resolved  into  equal  infinitesimal  elements^  each  of 
which  we  shall  represent  by  r :  and  let  ^j,  a?,,  ar„  ...;p„  be  the 
spaces  which  it  describes  in  the  first,  second,  . . .  «th  time-ele- 
ments ;  then  since  f  is  the  velocity  which  the  accelerating  force 
impresses  in  an  unit  of  time,  the  velocities  of  the  particle  at  the 
end  of  the  first,  second, . . .  wth  time-elements  will  be 

/t-,  2/r,  3/t,  . . .  nfr. 

Now  imagine  each  successive  space-element  to  be  described  in 
the  same  time  r,  and  with  an  uniform  velocity  through  that 
space-element :  then  if  ^  is  a  symbol  for  a  positive  proper  frac- 
tion, these  successive  uniform  velocities  will  be 

^iA,  (/+^3/)r,  (2/+da/)r,  ...  {(«-l)/+^^}  r; 

and  because  the  space  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  time  and 
the  velocity,  x^  =  ^i/t% 

^.  =  (1  +  ^.)/tS 
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•*•    the  whole  space  =  «i+«9  +  *--+^ii 

=  {l+2  +  ...+(«-l)}/r» 

+  (»!+».  +  ... +»J/r«  (39) 

Let  the  whole  space  described  by  the  particle  =  x,  and  let  the 

whole  time  =s  i :  then  iss  nr:  and  since  r  is  an  infinitesimal 

time-elementj  «  is  an  infinity  of  that  order  of  which  r  is  an 

infinitiwrimalj  and  we  hare 

i 

therefore  from  (40)^ 

and  omitting  the  infinitesimals^  yiz.  the  terms  inrolving  r  and  r^, 

which  is  the  same  result  as  (31). 

270.]  Some  examples  are  added  illosfaratiTe  of  the  principles 
contained  in  the  preceding  articles. 

Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  divide  a  straight  line  whose  length  is 
a  into  four  parts^  such  that  a  particle  under  the  action  of  a  con- 
stant accelerating  force  which  acts  along  the  line  may^  starting 
from  rest^  describe  each  part  in  an  equal  time. 

Let  x^i  x^y  x^y  x^  be  the  four  parts  :  then^  by  equations  (38)^ 

X^  X^  X%  X^  X\  "X*  X^  T"  X^  T"  x^ 


•    • 


1          3 

6         7           14-3  +  6  +  7 

a 

"16' 

a 

Za                5a                 7a 

^^=16' 

"^•  =  16'      ''  =  16'      ''  =  16 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  moves  in  a  straight  line^  under  the  action  of 
an  uniformly  accelerating  force^  and  describes  spaces  p  and  Q  in 
the  ptii  and  jih  units  of  time  respectively ;  determine  the  velo- 
city of  projection^  and  the  magnitude  of  the  accelerating  force. 

Let  u  =  the  velocity  of  projection^  and  let/*  be  the  accelerating 
force;  then 

The  space  described  in  one  unit  of  time  on  account,  of  the 
velocity  of  projection  is  u:   and  that  due  to  the  accelerating 

force  in  the  nth  unit  of  time  =  *^  {2n—  1) ; 
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.-.     T  =  u  +  '^{2p-l),  <l  =  «+-^(2j-l); 

.       f      P-Q  „       q(2^-i)-p(2g-l) 

Ex.  3.  A  particle  is  projected  with  a  given  velocity  i^  in  a  line 
along  which  an  accelerating  force  acts^  and  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  force's  action  :  and  the  time  is  given  between 
its  leaving  a  given  point  and  its  return  to  it :  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  projection  and  the  whole  time  of 
motion. 

Let  u  =  the  velocity  with  which  the  particle  leaves  the  origin 
o :  and  let  the  time  between  the  particle's  passage  through  a, 
at  a  distance  a  from  o^  and  its  return  to  it  be  2  t  :  let  b  be  the 
extreme  point  which  the  particle  reaches  :   then^  by  Art.  268^ 

OB  =  -—z,}  and  time  from  o  to  b  =  ^; 

.•.     the  distance  ab  =  — ^  —a; 

and  the  time  due  to  this  distance  =  t  :    therefore  by  (31), 

a  =  - — ; 

2/  2    ' 

.-.     u  =  (2fl/+/»T»)*; 
and  the  whole  time  of  motion  =  —  =  2  (t'  -f  -  jT)  • 


Section  3.^0«  gravity  as  an  uniformly  accelerating  farce* 

271.]  In  the  Chapter  on  Attractions  it  is  shewn  that  the  at- 
traction, on  an  external  particle  m,  of  a  sphere  consisting  of 
homogeneous  concentric  shells,  the  density  of  each  one  of  which 
may  be  different,  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  sphere  were  con- 
densed into  its  centre,  and  therefore  the  attraction  of  such  a 
sphere  on  an  external  particle  varies  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Hence  if  a  particle 
moves  in  vacuo  towards  such  a  sphere,  and  under  the  influence 
of  its  attraction,  the  law  of  force  is  that  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  But  when  the 
attracted  particle  is  nearly  on  the  surface  of  such  a  sphere,  and 

3ca 
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moTes  only  oyer  Sistanoes  whicli  are  small  in  comparison  of  the 
radius  of  the  sphere,  the  variation  of  the  attraction  is  so  small 
that  it  may  be  neglected^  and  the  accele^ting  force  may  be 
considered  constant.  The  same  result  also  follows  from  the  in- 
yestigation  of  the  attraction  of  a  pkte  of  infinite  extent  on  an 
external  particle  which  is  given  in  Art.  192.  If  the  attracted 
partide  lies  within  the  surface  of  the  sphere^  the  law  of  attrac- 
tion depends  on  the  densities  of  those  concentric  shells  of  which 
the  sphere  is  composedj  and  which  are  within  that  concentric 
spherical  surface  on  which  the  attracted  particle  is;  for  the 
resultant  attraction  of  all  the  shells  external '  to  that  one 
vanishes. 

Now  these  results  are  approximately  applicable  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  on  particles  and  on  bodies ;  only  ajaproximaiely, 
I  say :  because  the  mean  bounding  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  a 
sphere,  but  ^>proximately  an  oblate  spheroid,  of  which  the  equa- 
torial diameter  is  7926  miles,  and  the  polar  diameter  is  7899 
miles ;  and  thus  the  ratio  of  these  diameters  is  nearly  that  of 
the  numbers  899  to  298.  Now  the  effect  of  this  oblateness  (1) 
is  an  increase  in  the  earth's  attraction,  and  thus  in  weight  and 
in  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  on  particles  at  or  near  to 
the  earth^s  surface  as  we  pass  from  the  equator  to  the  poles ; 
and  the  amount  of  this  increase  is  in  weight  about  the  590th 
part  of  the  weight  of  a  body  at  the  equator :  (2)  is  a  chang^e 
of  the  line  of  action  of  the  earth's  attraction.  If  the  earth  were 
a  sphere  consisting  of  homogeneous  concentric  shells,  the  line  of 
action  on  a  given  particle  would  be  the  line  joining  the  position 
of  the  particle  and  the  earth's  centre :  as  the  case  now  is,  the 
line  of  action  is,  by  the  principle  of  fluid-equilibrium,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  still  water  at  the  place  :  and  is  therefore 
along  the  normal  to  the  spheroid :  all  these  lines  of  action  there- 
fore touch  the  evolute-surfaoe  of  the  spheroid,  but  do  not  pass 
through  the  centre.  Laplace  has  calculated  the  effect  of  the 
oblateness  of  the  earth  on  the  motion  of  the  moon ;  and  observa- 
tion verifies  his  results. 

Again,  as  the  earth  rotates  about  its  polar  diameter,  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  which  diminishes  the  weight  of  particles  and  the 
earth's  accelerating  force  on  particles  near  to  the  surface,  is 
greatest  at  the  equator,  and  is  zero  at  the  poles  :  of  this  cause 
of  diminution  and  its  measure  we  shall  speak  hereafter  :  I  may 
observe,  however,  that  at  the  equator  the  weight  of  a  body  is 
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diminished  by  about  the  289th  of  its  true  weighty  and  that  the 
effect  of  centrifugal  force  in  passing  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles  varies  as  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude. 

Also  the  effect  of  the  earth's  accelerating  force  varies  by 
reason  of  local  causes :  it  is  affected  by  neighbouring  mountains 
both  as  to  intensity  and  as  to  line  of  action  :  it  is  different  on 
an  island  which  is  surrounded  by  a  large  mass  of  water^  and  on  a 
continent :  it  even  varies^  as  delicate  observations  with  the  time- 
measuring  pendulum  shew,  with  the  materials  of  the  earth  at 
the  place  of  observation :  thus  may  the  pendulum ,  as  M.  Poisson 
observes,  and  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter,  become  an  indicator 
of  geological  conditions. 

Gravity  also  manifestly  varies  with  the  altitude  of  a  place 
above  the  level  of  the  sea :  experiments  however,  by  which  its 
value  has  been  determined,  are  supposed  to  be  made  at  the 
level  of  highwater-mark. 

272.]  And  notwithstanding  all  these  variations  of  the  earth's 
attraction,  for  bodies  near  to  the  surface  the  accelerating  force 
due  to  it  is  nearly  constant  at  any  given  place,  and  increases  as 
we  pass  from  the  equator  to  the  pole ;  and  decreases  as  we 
remove  farther  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  exact  mea- 
sure of  it  as  an  accelerating  force,  that  is,  the  velocity-incre- 
ment which  it  impresses  on  an  unit-particle  in  one  unit  of  time, 
for  a  given  place  is,  of  course,  to  be  determined  by  experiment : 
and  at  Greenwich,  if  one  second  is  the  unit  of  time,  at  the  level 
of  highwater-mark,  and  in  vacuo,  the  most  exact  pendulum 
experiments  exhibit  a  velocity-increment  of  386.28  inches,  that 
is,  of  32.19  feet.  That  is,  if  a  particle  falls  in  vacuo  towards 
the  earth,  the  excess  of  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  any  secon^d  of 
time  over  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  of  time  is  32.19 
feet. 

The  velocity-increment  is  the  measure  of  the  accelerating 
force  called  gravity ;  and  it  is  independent  of  the  matter,  form, 
and  magnitude  of  bodies.  Thus  in  the  common  experiments 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  heaviest  metals 
and  the  lightest  pith  fall  from  rest  through  the  same  distance 
in  the  same  time,  and  acquire  equal  velocities.  And  also  the 
time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  is  independent  of  the  matter  of 
which  the  pendulum  is  made :  gravity  therefore  as  an  acceler- 
ating force  is  independent  of  the  particular  kind  of  matter  which 
it  communicates  velocity  to. 
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S78.]  As  to  tbe  eacperiioental  proof  that  gnviiy  is  an  imi-* 
finrnl J  aooelenting  fiiroe :  when  a  heavy  partide  or  body  fidla 
fredy  by  itmU  in  vaouo^  the  Telocity  of  it  qniokly  beoomea  ao 
great  and  inoreaaea  ao  n^dly  that  the  law  of  the  inoreaae  can- 
not be  obaerved  with  accuracy;  hence  ariaea  the  need  of  some 
contrivance  which  may  diminiah  the  velocity^  and  not  diange 
the  law.  lliere  are  chiefly  two  contrivancea  for  this  tinrpoae : 
firstly^  Attwood'a  machine ;  in  which  two  unequal  maasea,  dif- 
foing  digfatly  from  each  other  in  weighty  are  connected  by  a 
very  fine,  and^  as  nearly  ao  aa  may  be^  flexible  and  ineztenaible 
sfcrhig :  thia  ia  auapended  over  a  pulley,  aee  fig.  B7,  abo  ;  which, 
by  means  of  friction-wheels  and  other  appliancea  whereby  friction 
ia  diminiahed,  movea  as  eamfy  as  possible.  Of  course  the  greater 
xnaaa  deacends;  and  aa  both  the  masnofl  move  with  the  fi^^^ 
velocities,  .their  eoqpireased  momentum-inorement  is  the  product 
of  the  sum  of  their  masses  and  their  common  expressed  vdodty- 
inorementj  and  their  impreaaed  momentum-moremeDt  is  that 
due  to  the  excess  of  the  momentum-increnientof  the  larger  maaa 
over  that  of  the  smaller;  that  is,  is  due  to  the  diflbrence  of  their 
weights.  And  these  momentum-increments  are  equal,  except 
that  some  small  part  of  the  impressed  momentum  is  spent  in 
producing  the  velocity  of  the  pulley  and  of  the  strings  which  we 
at  present  neglect.  Now  as  the  difference  of  the  weights  of  the 
two  masses  may  be  as  small  as  it  is  convenient^  so  may  the  ex- 
pressed velodty-increment  of  the  masses  be  diminished  as  much' 
as  we  please,  and  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  measure  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  velocity,  and  also  the  whole  velocity  which  is  ex- 
presBed  in  a  given  time :  and  after  very  careful  and  nnmerous 
observations  it  is  found  that, 

(1)  The  velocity  of  the  descending  mass  varies  as  the  time 
during  which  it  has  been  in  motion  from  rest. 

(2)  The  spaces  described  by  the  descending  mass  vary  as  the 
squares  of  the  times  during  which  they  are  described. 

(3)  The  spaces  described  in  successive  units  of  time  vary  as 
the  odd  numbers  1,  3,  6,  ...(2»— 1). 

And  as  these  results  are  in  accordance  with  those  which  have 
been  deduced  in  Art.  268,  when  the  accelerating  force  is  con- 
stant ;  and  as  the  processes  by  which  these  results  were  proved 
may  be  inverted ;  it  follows  that  the  moving  force  by  which,  in 
Attwood's  machine,  moment-increment  is  impressed^  is  uniform ; 
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mud  therefore  the  euth's  mttnctioii,  isr  gimTitr^  is  mn  imifiMrmlj 
moodenting  (ome*. 

Seeaodfy,  the  osciDatii^  pendulum  is  a  eontnTance  bj  wfaidi 
great  accmacj  is  attained,  in  whidi  the  Tdodty-increment  is 
easQ J  measured,  and  which  is  actoaD  j  enqdoyed  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  the  lower  end  of  a  fine  straight  rigid  rod  a  bod j  is 
attached,  the  mass  of  which  is  so  large  in  comparison  of  that  of 
the  rod,  that  the  mass  of  the  latt^  maj  approximately  be 
neglected :  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  is  fixed  to  a  horizontal 
axis,  about  which  the  whole  rod  and  body  vibrates  fireely.  Now 
if  the  rod  is  moved  out  of  its  position  of  rest,  and  turns  about 
this  axis,  the  rod  and  body  will  vibrate;  let  the  vibrations 
be  small,  and  let  the  motion  take  place  wholly  in  one  plane : 
then  it  is  observed  that  the  oscillations  are  isochronous,  that  is, 
are  performed  in  equal  times.  In  a  future  Chapter  it  will  be 
shewn  that  such  isochronism  of  bodies  moving  in  small  circular 
arcs  can  be  true  only  when  the  accelerating  force  is  constant; 
and  therefore  we  infer  that  the  force  of  gravity  under  the  action 
of  which  these  isochronous  oscillations  are  performed  is  a  con* 
stant  accelerating  force. 

274.]  In  the  following  examples  of  the  action  of  gravity,  the 
time-unit  is  taken  to  be  one  second,  the  space-unit  one  foot; 
and  the  velocity-increment  is  supposed  to  be  32.2  feet  (rather 
greater  than  its  correct  value  32.19  feet  in  the  latitude  of 
Greenwich)  for  facility  of  calculation,  and  is  symbolized  by  y ; 
and  m  is  the  mass  of  the  moving  particle. 

We  will  consider  the  case  (1)  of  a  falling  body  :  (2)  of  a  body 
projected  vertically  upwards  with  a  certain  velocity :  and  in 
both  cases  I  would  observe  that  if  the  time  results  with  a  nega- 
tive sign,  it  expresses  an  epoch  anterior  to  that  at  which  we 
suppose  our  time  to  commence. 

(1)  The  motion  of  a  heavy  particle  m  falling  towards  the 
earth. 

Let  a  certain  point  o,  (a)  fig.  88,  in  the  line  of  the  particle^s 
motion  be  taken  as  the  origin :  and  let  ar=0P  be  its  distance 
from  o  at  the  time  t :  then,  if  ^  =  pq  is  the  space  described  in 
dtj  that  is,  in  d6  units  of  time, 

*  From  this  Article,  and  from  Art.  360,  it  appean  that  two  principal  rMuItt 
are  established  by  Attwood's  machine  :  (i)  the  matter  of  the  earth  b  luoh,  that 
the  expressed  momentum-increment  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  mass  and  the 
expressed  velocity-increment :   (2)  gravity  is  an  unilbrmly  aooelerating  foroe. 
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J  =  <he  q«»  deBcribed  in  one  unit  of  time, 
ss  the  vdodty  at  the  point  r,  and  at  the  time  t, 

and  therefore  m  ^  s  Mt?  is  the  momentum  of  the  particle  at 
that  time.   Hence  ^  =^  ^  i*  ^®  ezpressed  velocity-increment 

in  an  nnit  of  time^  and  m^  is  the  expressed  momentom-incre- 

ment  in  an  unit  of  time.  This  last  expression  is  to  be  equated 
to  mg,  which  is  the  earthed  impressed  momentum-increment  on  m 
due  to  a  second  of  time;  so  that  we  have 

•••    ^  =  *-  (*^) 

Now  of  tiiis  equation  let  us  first  take  the  time-integral ;  then  if 
n  =  the  velocity  of  s»j  when  t  ^  0,  the  definite  integral  of  (41), 
the  superior  and  inferior  limits  on  both  sides  correspondiug  to 
i  ss  t  and  to  ^  =  0,  is 

-^-u  =  <,(;  (42) 

dx 

-j:  =  the  velocity  otm  =s  n-^-^t ;  (43) 

that  is,  the  velocity  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  initial  velocity, 

and  of  that  which  gravity  has  impressed  in  f;  and  if  the  particle 

is  projected  upwards  from  o  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in 

which  X  is  measured  and  ^  acts,  then 

dx 

^  =  ^t-n.  (44) 

Again  integ^ting  (43),  and  supposing  a  to  be  the  distance  of  m 
from  o  when  t  =  0,  let  us  take  the  definite  integrals  with  limits 
corresponding  to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0 ;  and  since 

dx^{u'\-gi)dti  .-.    x-^a^ut+^i 

ir  =  tf+tt^4-^.  (45) 

Next  let  us  take  the  space-int^^  of  (41),  and  multiplying  both 

sides  by  2dx,  we  have 

,  dx* 
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and  takiiig  ihe  same  fiinitB  of  integxatiGii  as  before^ 

.-,     .^-w«  =  2y(x-ir);  (46) 

.-.     -^=(veL)«  =  ir=4  2y(x-#).  (47) 

from  whidi  tbe  equatioii  of  vis  TiTa  and  of  work  maj  be  de- 
duced ;  for  from  it,  if  r  =  ike  Tekwitj  at  the  time  t,  we  hare 

|.(r«-««)  =  «^(x--),  (48) 

of  which  the  left-hand  member  expreaies  ris  rira  as  defined  in 
Art.  259,  and  the  right-hand  is  the  work  taken  from  the  mass  m 
as  it  moTCs  through  the  vertical  distance  x— a. 

If  when  ^=0,  x=0  and  the  partide  is  at  rest,  th^i  a=0,  and 
»  =  0,  and 

Whence  in  a  particle  falling  from  rest, 

(1)  the  expressed  velocity  varies  as  the  time ; 

(2)  the  expressed  velocity  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  space ; 

(3)  the  space  twes  as  the  square  of  the  time. 

And  generaDy,  (43)  gives  the  velocity  in  terms  of  the  time : 
(45)  gives  the  space  in  terms  of  the  time :  and  (46)  gives  the 
velocity  in  terms  of  the  space :  (45)  is  of  course  identical  with 
the  equation  which  would  result  from  the  elimination  of  the 
velocity  by  means  of  (43)  and  (46). 

(2)  Suppose  the  particle  m  to  be  projected  vertically  upwards 
from  o,  see  03),  fig.  88 ;  oP=ar,  pq  =  ^ ;  and  let  oh  =  A,  where 
H  is  the  highest  point  which  m  reaches ;  and  let  u  =  the  velocity 
of  projection  from  o :  then  since  ^  in  this  case  causes  both  the 
velocity  and  the  distance  to  decrease  as  i  increases, 

.       ^-_4,.  (50) 

and  taking  definite  integrals  with  limits  the  same  as  heretofore^ 

da 

dx 

^=  «-9t,  (61) 

^_„^_^;  (52) 

PRICE,  VOL.  111.  3  D 
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also  from  (60),  -^  — »•  =  —  2ffx, 

—•siu*^2ffx.  (53) 

When  -^  =  0,  the  particle  comes  to  rest;  therefore  from 
(51)  and  (53), 

ml 

the  time,  when  m  comes  to  rest,  =  - ;  (54) 

the  distance  from  o  to  H  =  — ;  (55) 

after  m  has  come  to  rest  at  h,  it  begins  to  descend :  and  from 
the  preceding  formula  it  is  manifest  that  the  time  of  the  descent 
from  H  to  o  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ascent  from  o  to  h  ;  also  that 
the  Telocity  acquired  in  the  descent  is  equal  to  that  lost  in  the 
ascent.    These  results  are  also  evident  from  first  principles. 

275.]  Ex.  1.  A  particle  falls  from  rest;  determine  its  velo- 
city, and  the  space  which  it  has  described  at  the  end  of  6^. 

d^x  dx        ^  at* 

•*.    the  velocity  at  the  end  of  6^'=  6  x  32.2  feet ; 

the  space  described  during  6''  =  --- feet. 

td 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  is  projected  vertically  upwards  with  a  velo- 
city of  100  feet  in  one  second:  find  the  height  to  which  it 
ascends,  and  the  time  of  its  ascent. 

d'^x 

-dF^"^' 

dx 

dx* 

—  ^u*^^2gx; 

y       dx       ^  ^       u        1000  u*        10000 

/,     when  "37  =  0,        ^  =  -  = ,        X  -=-  —  = • 

dt  '  g        322  2g         64.4 

Ex.  3.  A  particle  is  projected  upwards  with  a  velocity  u ;  find 
the  time  which  intervenes  between  its  leaving,  and  returning 
to,  a  given  point  in  its  path. 

Let  a=the  distance  of  the  given  point  a  from  o,  the  point  of 
projection  :  then  if  t  is  the  time  from  o  to  a, 

2  ' 
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9"  9 

and  tbe  time  to  the  highest  point  =  -  • 

In  (56)  the  upper  sign  refers  to  the  passage  of  the  particle 
through  the  g^ven  point  in  its  descent^  and  when  it  has  left  the 
highest  point;  and  the  lower  sigpi  refers  to  the  passage  of  m 
through  the  g^veu  point  in  its  first  ascent :  therefore 

the  intervening  time  =  — ^^ ^—  • 

Ex.  4.  With  what  velocity  must  a  partide  be  projected  down* 
wards,  that  it  may  in  fi'  overtake  another  particle  which  has 
already  &llen  through  a  feet. 

Let  u  =  the  required  velocity :  therefore  the  space  which  the 
first  particle  will  pass  through  in  n'^  is 

and  the  velocity  which  the  second  particle  has,  when  the  former 
starts  from  rest,  is  i^ag)^ :  therefore  at  the  end  of  fi'^  its  dis« 

tance  from  the  origiu,  is  a  -f-  (2fl^)*« + ^— ;  which,  being  equated 

at 

to  the  preceding  distance,  g^ves 

«  =  -+(2fl^)*. 

Ex.  5.  A  particle  whose  elasticity  is  e  falls  through  a  given 
vertical  distance  a  and  strikes  a  horizontal  plane,  whence  it  re* 
bounds,  and  falls  again ;  and  so  on  continually :  find  the  whole 
space  which  it  passes  through  before  it  comes  to  rest. 

By  (49),  the  velocity  of  impact  on  the  plane  =  (2fl^)* ; 

.*.     by  (15),  Art.  264,  the  velocity  of  rebound  =  ei^ag)^ : 
.*.     the  height  to  which  the  particle  ascends,  by  (55),  =  tf'n ; 
similarly  after  the  second  impact,  the  height  ^e^a\  and  so  on : 
therefore  the  whole  space  =  a+ 2  {^'a +tf*ii  + . . .} 


=  a 


1-tf* 


1— e- 

276.]  Let  us  also  investigate,  and  i^ply  to  certain  examples^ 
the  equations  of  motion  of  two  g^ven  masses  connected  by 
a  fine  inextensible  and  flexible  string,  which  is  suspended  over 

3Da 
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a  pulley^  as  in  Attwood's  maehine,  see  fig.  87  :  we  shall  suppose 
the  pulley  and  the  string  to  be  without  inertia^  so  that  no  part 
of  the  impressed  momentum  is  spent  in  giving  velocity  to  them. 
Let  m  and  m^  be  the  masses  respectively  at  p  and  q  at  the 
time  i :  of  these  let  us  suppose  m  to  be  the  greater,  so  that  p 
descends:  let  av  =  x,  bq  =  :r':  then,  since  the  string  is  in- 
extensible,  a? + y  =  a  constant ; 

dx      dx'  ,         (t^x      d*x' 

•'•     -^  + -T- =  0,         and         -; f- -r —  =  0:  (57) 

dt  ^  dt  '  dt^  ^  dt^  '  ^  ^ 

whence  we  conclude  that  the  velocity  and  the  velocity-incre- 
ments of  the  two  particles  are  equal  and  have  opposite  signs. 

Now  the  whole  mass  which  receives  and  develops  velocity- 

d*x 
increment  is  m-^-m^;  and  as  the  whole  of  this  has  -77-  for  its 

at* 

velocity-increment,  the  expressed  momentum-increment 

and  the  impressed  momentum-increment  is  the  excess  of  that  of 
i»  over  that  o{m';  that  is,  is  mg^nig\  therefore 

d'^x 
(m-^tnT)-^  :=img'-m'g\  (58) 

from  which  equation  all  the  circumstances  of  a  motion  such  as  we 

have  supposed  are  to  be  deduced.     The  corresponding  equation 

of  motion  of  m  is 

d'^x        m —m  f^^. 

As  to  the  circumstances  of  the  initial  velocity  :  suppose  ///  to  be 
projected  vertically  downwards,  so  that  if  it  were  free  it  would 
have  the  velocity  a ;  and  similarly  let  m'  be  projected  vertically 
downwards,  so  that  if  it  were  free  it  would  have  the  velocity  a: 
and  let  the  velocity  with  which,  by  virtue  of  these  two  separate 
velocities,  ;;/  and  m'  move  when  connected  by  the  string,  be  u : 

^^®°  {m -f  ;/0  '*  =  ^na-ma  ;  (61) 

7ua  —  via  .^. 

.-.     w  = ,     ;  (62) 

which  gives  the  initial  velocity  with  which  m  begins  to  descend, 
if  ;Ma  is  greater  than  m'a  \  and  with  which  /;«' begins  to  descend 
if  ma  is  greater  than  ///a. 
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Let  the  initial  value  of  :r  be  a :  therefore  from  (59), 

dx  m — «'    .  .. 

— --W>  =  2 ,g{x-a)\  (64) 

.  «» —  m    at*  /nm\ 

*  =  «  +  «<+— TT/V'  (^*^ 

/W  +  Wt      J 

«  being  g^ven  by  (62). 

And  if  a'  is  the  initial  value  of  afy  we  have 

277.]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  formulae  : 

Ex.  1.  f9»  =  16.6  oz. :  m'=  15.6  oz.,  and  they  start  from  rest : 
required  the  space  through  which  m  passes  in  S'\  and  the  velo- 
city which  it  has  at  the  end  of  the  time.     From  (63)  and  from 

v^^)'  the  velocity  of  »i  =  5  feet; 

the  space  =  12.5  feet. 

Ex.  2.  A  mass  of  10  lbs.  is  distributed  at  the  ends  of  a  thin 
cord  passing  over  a  fixed  pulley,  so  that  the  heavier  weight 
descends  through  3^  feet  in  10^^:  it  is  required  to  find  the 
vireights  at  each  end  of  the  cord. 

Let  w  =one  weight ;  therefore  10  —  w  =  the  other :  then  from 

(65)>  m—m'  at*  ^  2w^\Q  \00g 

'"''  m+m'  2'  '  •     '*^"        10  2     ' 

.•.     Iff  =  5.3,  10— «?  =  4.7. 

Ex.  3.  A  heavy  mass  m  draws  another  m'  by  means  of  a 
flexible  and  inextensible  string  over  a  pulley :  at  the  starting  of 
the  weights,  m  is  thrown  downwards  through  a  feet,  and  m' 
through  €^  feet :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  distance  through 
which  m  descends  in  t^\ 

Using  the  notation  of  equation  (62), 

a  =  (2a^)*,  o'=(2aV)*; 

Ma^ — PI  a^  ,^  .1 

therefore  from  (65), 

Ex.  4.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  velocity-increment  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  two  heavy  masses  m  and  m'  which  are 
connected  by  a  string  passing  over  a  fixed  pulley. 
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Let  X  and  sf  be  the  vertical  distanoes  of  m  and  wt  at  the  time 
t  below  the  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
fixed  pulley :  and  let  x  be  the  vertical  distance  from  the  same 
line  of  their  centre  of  gravity.    Then 

{m-^-fiT^x  =  mx-^-m'af  I 
,         ^d*x  d*x        ,d^x' 

and  substituting  from  (59)  and  (60)^ 

^  '  dt*  m-\-m  m  -^m 

d*x       /m  —  m\a  ,-  _v 


SscnoN  4. — Rectilinear  motion  of  particles  in  vacuo  under  Ike 

action  of  varying  accelerating  forcee, 

278.]  The  varying  accelerating  forces  whose  effects  will  be 
considered  in  this  section  are  supposed  to  be  explicit  functions 
of  the  distance  between  the  moving  particle  m  and  the  point 
wherein  the  force  resides^  and  whence  its  influence  emanates; 
and  the  motion  of  the  particle  is  supposed  to  be  along  this  line. 
Thus  the  force  is  only  implicitly  a  function  of  the  time :  that  is, 
only  so  far  as  the  passage  of  the  particle  through  a  certain  dis- 
tance requires  time,  and  the  distance  may  thus  become  a  func- 
tion of  that  time;  and  the  equation  of  motion  will  be  of  the 
form  ^a^ 

^=/H  (68) 

and  not  of  the  form       ^-.  =  /(^).  (69) 

We  limit  our  considerations  to  the  former  form  chiefly,  be- 
cause it  expresses  the  laws  of  communication  of  velocity  which 
present  themselves  in  the  salient  phaenomena  of  nature :  although 
in  some  problems  the  latter  law  will  also  occur. 

The  point  whence  the  influence  of  a  force  emanates  is  called 
the  centre  of  the  force;  and  according  as  the  force  attracts  or 
repels,  so  is  it  called  an  attractive  or  a  repulsive  force. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  general  case.     Let  m  =  the  mass 
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of  the  moving  particle^  and  let  the  centre  of  the  force  be  the 
origin  o,  fig.  86  :  let  p  be  the  position  of  m  at  the  time  i  :  let 
OP  =  d? :  let  the  force  vary  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance,  and 
let  iif  which  is  called  tke  abwlute*  force,  be  the  valae  of  it 
when  :r  =  1  and  m  =  1 ;  so  that  the  impressed  momentum-incre- 
ment is  iimx^y  which  is  to  be  affected  with  a  positive  or  n^^- 
tive  sign  according  as  the  force  is  repulsive  or  attractive.     Now 

the  expressed  momentum-increment  is  m  -^ :    therefore  by 

Art.  258,  if  the  force  is  repulsive, 

«  ^,  =  «M^",  (70) 

because  both  x  and  the  velocity  increase  as  t  increases;  and 
thus  both  ^  =  t^  and  -37=37;^^  positive ;  and  consequently 
dividing  (70)  through  by  w, 

^=M^-.  (71) 

If  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  »th  power  of  the  distance, 
and  is  repulsive,  (71)  becomes 

and  (71)  and  (72)  must  have  negative  signs  if  the  force  is  at- 
tractive, because  in  that  case  x  decreases  as  t  increases,  when 
the  force  makes  m  move  towards  its  centre. 

Instead  however  of  deducing  from  these  general  values  the 
circumstances  of  the  corresponding  rectilinear  motion,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  consider  the  results  for  particular  laws  of 
force :  and  we  shall  choose  such  examples  as  will  either  elucidate 
natural  phaenomena  or  will  suggest  general  methods  for  solving 
problems  in  rectilinear  motion. 

279.]  A  particle  m  moves  towards  a  centre  of  force  which 
attracts  directly  as  the  distance :  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
circumstances  of  motion. 

Let  o,  the  centre  of  force,  be  the  origin :  and  let  p,  fig.  89,  be 
the  position  of  m  at  the  time  (\  let  op  =  d?  and  0  a  =  a,  where  a 

*  In  the  preceding  investigations  on  attraotion,  Chap.  VI,  I  have  taken  the 
mass  of  the  attracting  body  to  be  the  absolute  force,  so  that  at  an  unit  of  distance 
and  on  an  unit-mass  the  attraction  is  equal  to  the  attracting  mass :  and  thus  the 
attraction  of  one  unit-mass  on  another  unit-mass  at  an  unit-distance  apart  is  made 
the  attraction-unit. 
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is  the  position  of  the  particle  when  ^  =  0 :  let  fi  =  the  absolute 
force :  then  the  equation  of  motion  is 

^^^  =  -M^,  .  (73) 


dt 
2dxd*x 


=  — 2fi5?dar; 


and  if  the  limits  of  int^ration  are  those  values  which  corre- 
q>ond  to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0,  then  if  the  particle  is  at  rest^  when 
ar  =  a  and  ^  =  0,  ,  , 

=  m(«*-^*);  (74) 

.*.     -^ -  =  u}dt, 

the  negative  sign  of  the  root  being  taken^  because^  according  to 
our  configuration,  x  decreases  as  t  increases :  therefore  integrating 
between  the  limits  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0, 

COS"*  --  =z  ufiL 
a 

.«.     X  =:  a  cos  fi^t;  (75) 

.*.      -^  =— afi*sin/x*/.  (76) 

From  (74)  it  appears  that  the  velocity  of  the  particle  is  zero 
when  x=:a,  and  when  2?=:  —  a ;  and  is  a  maximum,  viz.  a^i^,  when 
a?  =  0 ;  the  particle  therefore  moves  from  rest  at  a  ;  its  velocity 
increases  until  it  reaches  o,  where  it  becomes  a  maximum,  and 
where  the  force  is  zero  :  so  that  the  particle  passes  through  that 
point,  and  its  velocity  decreases,  and  at  a',  at  a  distance  =—a, 
becomes  zero  :  whence  the  particle  under  the  action  of  the  force 
returns,  and  continually  oscillates  over  the  distance  2  a,  of  which 
o  is  the  middle  point.  The  distance  a  of  a  from  o  is  called  lAe 
amplitude  of  the  vibration. 

Also  from  (75)  it  appears  that  when  ;r=0,  ^=  — j,  and  when 

x=:a,  t:=zO ;  so  that  the  time  of  passing  from  a  to  o  =  — r ;  and 

2/ui* 

the  time  from  o  to  a'  is  the  same,  so  that  the  time  of  the  oscillation 
from  A  to  a'  is  —r  •      This  result  may  also  be  more  generally 

inferred  by  the  following  method.     The  relation  between  x  and  t 
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is  given  by  the  periodic  fiinction  (75),  viz.  x  =z  acosfi^t.    Now 
as  the  greatest  value  of  a  cosine  is  + 1^  and  the  least  value  is. 
—  1^  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  x  are  +a  and  —a :   x  also 
will  have  passed  once  through  all  its  values  when  ii^t  is  in- 

creased  by  2^ ;  that  is,  when  t  is  increased  by  — r- ;  this  therefore 

is  the  time  of  a  complete  double  oscillation ;   and  consequently 
the  time  of  one  oscillation,  viz.  from  a  to  a"*^  is  —  • 

And  hence  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  time  of  an 
oscillation  is  independent  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
point  from  which  the  particle  began  to  move,  and  only  depends 
on  the  absolute  force,  and  is  the  greater  the  less  that  is. 

280.]  The  two  following  cases  in  nature,  wherein  an  attrac- 
tion, the  law  of  which  is  that  of  the  direct  distance,  presents 
itself,  deserve  mention. 

(1)  A  homogeneous  sphere  attracts  a  particle  within  its 
bounding  surface  with  a  force  varying  directly  as  the  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  sphere;  see  Ex.  1,  Art.  196.  Let  us 
therefore  consider  the  earth  to  be  such  a  homogeneous  sphere, 
and  let  us  suppose  a  particle  to  move  under  the  action  of  the 
earth^s  attraction  within  the  shaft  of  a  mine  the  direction  of 
which  is  vertical.  Thus  if  c  is  the  centre  of  the  earth,  fig.  90, 
and  p  is  the  position  of  m  at  the  time  t,  the  force  acting  on  m 
varies  as  op  ;  and  thus  if  the  shaft  were  continued  straight 
through  the  earth,  such  as  that  represented  by  a^cpa  in  the 
figure,  and  if  the  particle  were  free  at  a,  it  would  move  to  c, 
where  its  velocity  would  be  a  maximum,  and  thence  on  to  a'  on 
the  opposite  side,  where  it  would  come  to  rest :  and  thence  it 
would  return  through  c  to  a  again ;  and  its  motion  would  con- 
tinue to  be  oscillatory,  and  the  time  of  the  oscillation  would  be 
independent  of  ca,  the  earth^s  radius. 

(2)  In  the  undulatory  or  wave  theory  of  light,  all  space  is 
supposed  to  be  pervaded  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  par- 
ticles of  a  fluid  excessively  elastic  and  jelly-like ;  in  the  motion 
of  these  particles  light  is  supposed  to  consist,  and  when  they 
are  at  rest,  there  is  darkness.  It  is  also  supposed  that  these 
particles  exercise  mutual  attractions  on  each  other :  that  the 
possible  relative  displacements  of  them  are  very  small,  and  that 
when  displacements  occur  elastic  forces  are  brought  into  action, 
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by  virtue  of  which^  in  conjunction  with  their  mutual  attractions^ 
the  motion  of  them  continues :  the  lines  of  action^  as  well  as 
the  intensities  of  such  elastic  forces,  of  course  vary  from  one 
medium  to  another;   and  in  this  variety  consists  the  optical 
character  of  the  medium.     Doubtless  the  arrangement  of  the 
particles  of  a  crystallised  substance  is  different  to  that  of  one 
which  is  non-crystallised.     The  sun,  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and 
the  electric  spark,  are,  together  with  many  others,  exciting^ 
causes  of  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  ether ;   and  the  displace- 
ment of  each  particle  is  very  small.     It  seems,  too,  that  the  force 
which  acts  on  a  particle  in  its  displaced  position  varies  directly 
as  the  distance  of  it  from  its  original  position  of  rest ;   this  force 
being  the  resultant  of  the  elastic  forces  which  arise  firom  the 
disturbance  of  the  medium  and  of  the  attracting  forces  of  the 
particles.     Now  a  ray  of  light  consists  in  the  motion  of  a  series 
of  ethereal  molecules  which  when  at  rest  are  in  a  straight  line 
emanating  from  the  source  of  motion.     The  mode  of  propaga- 
tion of  the  motion  of  the  particles  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to 
inquire  into  :   I  shall  consider  the  motion  of  only  a  single  mole- 
cule of  a  single  ray.    The  displacement  of  a  molecule  may  be 
in  any  direction  with  reference  to  the  line  of  propagation  of  the 
ray :    it  might  be  along  that  line,  or  it  might,  after  its  first  dis- 
placement, describe  any  curve  with  reference  to  that  line  ;   it  is, 
however,  in  the  theory  of  light  supposed,  and  not  without  evi- 
dence, that  the  motion  of  the  molecule  takes  place  in  a  plane 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  propagation  of  the  ray : 
that  is,  the  displacement  of  the  particle  is  transversal  to  the 
line  of  propagation.     Generally  the  force  acting  on  the  molecule, 
varying  directly  as  the  distance,  will  have  its  line  of  action  in- 
clined to  the  line  joining  the  displaced  and  the  original  position 
of  the  molecule ;   and,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter,  the  molecule 
will  move  in  an  ellipse,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  original  place 
of  rest  of  the  molecule  :   but  in  particular  constitutions  of  the 
ethereal  medium,  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  may  be  that 
joining  the  original  and  the  displaced  positions  of  the  molecule  : 
in  which  case  the  molecule  moves  along  that  line,  and  is  under 
the  action  of  a  force  varying  directly  as  the  distance  from  its 
original  position  of  rest :    we  have  then  the  case  of  a  particle 
under  the  action  of  a  force  such  as  we  have  supposed  that  in 
Art.  279  to  be,  and  the  results  of  that  Article  are  applicable. 
The  particle  therefore  has  an  oscillatory  motion,  and  the  ampli- 
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tades  of  its  vibrations  are  equal  on  both  sides  of  its  original 
position ;  and  the  time  of  the  oscillation  is  independent  of  the 
amplitude^  and  depends  only  on  the  absolute  force  at  the  centre. 
Now  the  intensity  of  light  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  vibration,  and  the  colour  of  it  on  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion, that  is,  on  the  value  of  fx :  it  follows  therefore  that,  with 
such  incidents  of  motion  as  we  have  imagined,  the  intensity  and 
the  colour  may  vary  independently  of  each  other :  the  former 
will  depend  on  the  original  exciting  cause  of  the  motion ;  the 
latter  on  the  nature  of  the  medium :  and  this  independence  of 
these  properties  of  light  is  amply  verified  by  experiment. 

If  the  motion  of  all  the  molecules  of  a  ray  is  in  straight  lines, 
and  is  such  as  that  described  above,  and  if  all  the  lines  of  motion 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  ray  is  said  to  be  plane-polarised; 
and  as  a  beam  of  light  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  rays,  if 
the  molecules  of  all  the  rays  move  in  lines  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  beam  is  said  to  be  plane-polarised.  And  although 
there  has  not  been  uniformity  on  the  subject,  yet  the  plane, 
perpendicular  to  which  the  motion  takes  place,  may  be  called 
the  plane  of  polarisation, 

281.]  If  in  Art.  279  iw  is  projected  from  a  with  a  velocity  n 
along  the  line  oa,  and  towards  o,  then  (74)  becomes 

^_«'=M(a»-;r');  (77) 

.-.     =^ ^t^dt; 

and  taking  the  definite  integrals  with  limits  corresponding  to 
t  =  t  and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 

COS"* -—  —cos-*  .  ,  =  u^t; 

.•.     x:=:acoBfi^t jsiufx*^;  (78) 

dx 
and    -^  =— a/i*sinft*^— wcosft*^.  (79) 

From  {77)  it  appears  that  the  greatest  and  least  distances  of 
m  from  o  are 

(«•  +  -)  .   and    -(«•  +  -)  ; 

and  from  (78)  the  time  of  an  oscillation  is,  as  before,  — r* 

3B  2 
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282.]  If  the  central  force  varies  directly  as  the  distance  and 
is  repulsive,  the  equation  of  motion  is 

Let  us  suppose  t;»  to  be  projected  from  the  centre  of  force 
with  the  velocity  u ;  then  we  have 

—  -«*»  =  ^x^  ;  (80) 

.-.     a?=  -^{e'**'-(fV<}.  (81) 

2/1* 

Thus  as  t  increases  x  also  increases,  and  the  particle  recedes 
further  and  further  from  the  centre  of  force ;  and  the  velocity 
also  increases  and  ultimately  =  00,  when  ;p  =  ^  =  00.  Thus  in 
this  case  we  have  no  oscillatory  motion. 

283.]  From  this  and  the  preceding  equation  we  have  the 
following  remarkable  result,  which  is  of  large  application  and 
deserves  careful  consideration;  we  shall  also  frequently  appeal 
to  it  in  future  parts  of  our  treatise. 

The  equations  of  motion  (73)  and  (80)  are  of  the  same  form ; 

d^x 
viz.  replacing  fi  by  «%  -r— -  =  «*«•,  but  in  the  former  »'  is  ne- 

(Iv 

gative,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  positive. 

Now  in  the  former  case  the  motion  is  oscillatory,  and  the 
particle  never  recedes  from  the  centre  of  force  beyond  points 
equally  distant  from  the  centre,  the  position  of  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  initial  distance  of  the  particle  at  rest  from  the 
centre  of  force,  or  by  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  projected 
from  the  centre  of  force  or  from  any  other  given  point.     Also 

the  time  of  an  oscillation  is  -  ;  and  the  complete  periodic  time  is 

2*71 

—  >  during  which  the  particle  has  passed  through  all  its  possible 

places,  and  has  undergone  all  the  different  circumstances  of  its 
motion  as  to  position  and  velocity,  and  at  the  end  of  which  the 
particle  is  in  precisely  the  same  phase,  as  it  is  called,  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning.  This  motion  is  called  harmonk  Motio?t^  and 
the  equation  ^a« 

^=-«''  (82) 

is  called  ihe  equation  of  harmonw  motion.  Its  most  general  in- 
tegral is  a?  =  a  cos  {nt  +  a)  or  x  =  a  sin  (nt—a),  where  a  and  a  are 
either  arbitrary  constants  introduced  in  the  course  of  integration. 
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or  an  eonstants  detennined  by  the  limitB  ci  integntioii j  •  bong 

tbe  amplitade,  and  -  in  the  bitter  fonn  tbe  epoch  at  wfaidi  the 

paitide  is  at  the  centre  of  force. 

In  the  ktter  case^  where  the  equation  of  motion  is 

^ = ••-  (•») 

as  the  time  increases^  the  particle  recedes  further  and  {nrthw 
from  the  centre  of  force,  and  neyer  retams.  If  it  is  originally 
at  rest  at  a  distance  a  from  the  centre  of  force,  it  never  comes 
nearer  to  it;  and  if  it  is  originally  at  rest  at  the  centre  of  fbroCj 
it  never  moves  from  that  centre. 

284.]  A  particle  m  moves  towards  a  centre  of  force  which 
attracts  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  circumstances  of  motion. 

Let  the  centre  of  force  be  the  origin;  and  let  p,  fig. 91,  be 
the  position  of  m  at  the  time  i;  let  a  be  the  position  of  m  at 
rest,  when  ^  =  0,  so  that  the  particle  is  moving  towards  o :  let 
ov=ix,  OA  =  a;  let  fi  =  the  absolute  force:  and  let  the  limits 
of  the  definite  integrals  correspond  to  ^  =  ^  and  to  tszO.  Then 
the  equation  of  motion  is 

'W  ^      ^' 
2dxd^x 


rf^»  t 


dx* 


_  2fi       2/4 


dt*         X         a 


("> 


-^xdx 


{ax-x*)^        ^^  ^ 

the  n^fative  sign  being  taken,  because  x  decreases  as  the  time 
increases,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  our  figure.  Therefore 
integrating  again,  and  taking  the  limits  corresponding  to  t^i 
and  to  ^=0,  we  have 

(oa?— a:*)*— -versm-* h  -x-  =  (-^J  ^i 

^  ^2  a         2        ^  a  ^ 


J 
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From  (84)  it  appears  that  the  yelocit]r=0,  when  x^a;  and 
=:  ooj  when  d?  =  0 :  thus  the  velocity  increases  as  the  particle 
approaches  the  centre  of  force^  and  ultimately^  when  it  arrives 
at  the  centre^  becomes  infinite ;  and  from  (86)  it  appears  that 

the  time  of  passing:  from  a  to  o  is  r  • 

If  m  moves  from  an  infinite  distance  towards  o,  then  a  ^  00, 

2ii  4 

and  the  velocity  at  a  distance  x  from  o  =  (     )  ' 

If  M  is  projected  from  a  with  a  velocity  u,  then  we  have 

dt*  X        a  * 

and  the  process  of  integration  is  the  same  as  the  preceding. 

This  problem  is  that  of  a  particle  moving  in  vacuo  from  a 
given  place  above  the  surfiEU^e  of  the  earth  towards  the  earth's 
centre^  the  distance  through  which  it  moves  being  so  great  that 
the  variation  of  the  earth's  attraction  due  to  the  distance  must 
be  taken  account  of.  In  this  case  if  b  is  the  radius  of  the  earth, 
and  ff  is  the  earth's  impressed  velocity-increment  at  the  surfiMse, 
and  is  such  as  we  have  taken  ^  to  be  in  the  preceding  section, 
and  X  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  of  the  moving 
particle  at  the  time  t,  then  the  equation  of  motion  is 

d*x  R' 

and  if  the  particle  is  projected  upwards  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  with  the  velocity  u,  we  have 


5»  ^       (ar       R) 


dt' 
and  the  particle  comes  to  rest,  when 

^^R^^  (87) 

If  however  the  particle  falls  towards  the  earth,  and  also  passes 
from  above  to  below  its  surface,  as,  for  instance,  down  a  mine, 
the  law  of  force  changes  at  the  surface  :  and  having  varied  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance,  then  varies  (approximately) 
directly  as  the  distance. 

285.]  Again,  let  the  force  vary  inversely  as  the  square  root 
of  the  distance  and  be  attractive ;  and  suppose  the  particle  to 
be  at  rest  at  a  distance  a  from  the  centre  of  force ;  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  circumstances  of  motion. 
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di 


(«*_,*)» 


^(«*  +  2o*)  («*-»♦)♦  =  2m*<; 

3fiv 
and  thus  the  velociiy  at  any  point  of  the  path  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  arriving  at  that  point  are  known :  and  when  the  particle 

arrives  at  the  centre,  x  =  0,  and  the  velocity  =  2fA*a*,  and  the 
time  =  — r« 

3/4* 

286.]  Let  ns  briefly  consider  the  case  in  which  the  force 
varies  inversely  as  the  ^^th  power  of  the  distance,  and  investigate 
the  laws  under  which  the  time  of  moving  over  a  finite  distance 
can  be  found.  . 

IF  ■"""  jp«* 

if  the  particle  is  at  rest  at  a  distance  a  firom  the  centre  of  force. 
This  equation,  which  is  that  of  vis  viva,  assigpis  the  velocity  in 
terms  of  the  distance.  To  find  the  time;  from  (88),  if  T  is  the 
time  from  x=zatox=:x, 

^ -i    I    n-l    /•jg    n-l 

T  =-(_—)  a  *  J    X  ^  (a*-*-ar*-')-*dip.  (89) 

As  the  element-function  under  the  dgn  of  integration  is  of 

the  form  (86),  Art.  43  (Integral  Calculus),  the  expression  is  in- 

2ffl4- 1 
tegrable  by  rationalization,  (1)  when  »  = -r r>  (2)  when 

n  =  — '■ — ,  m  in  both  cases  being  an  integer.    The  series  of 

values  of  «  in  the  two  cases  are 

6     3     1  3     5 

(1)  -^.^.3.-1,^.3 

321  34  ^  ' 

(2)  ...-,  -,  -,  0,  2,  ->  - 
^  '  4     3     2       ''23 


...  • 
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287.]  K  the  foroe  yaries  inveraely  as  the  distoDoej  nd  tlie 
partiole  movw  to  the  oentra  from  a  given  finite  cl]stuioe»  the 
time  will  be  erpieeBod  by  means  of  the  gamma-ftmetkwL    Thna 

if  the  partide  is  at  lest^  when  x^a.    K  t  is  the  time  of  passage 
from  «  ss  a  to  «  s  0^ 

^^ 1      r»      ifa 


Let  (log-)  s  jr;  then 


o^.-y 


(92) 


that  is^  the  time  varies  direotly  as  the  distanoe. 

288.]  Let  ns  now  take  the  case  of  a  partide  moving  along  the 
straight  line  joining  two  centres  of  force  of  equal  absolute  in- 
tensity which  vary  directly  as  the  distance. 

Let  A  and  a'^  fig.  92^  be  the  centres  of  the  forces^  at  a  distance 
2a  ^>art :  let  o^  the  middle  point  of  aa'^  be  the  origin  :  let  /a  be 
the  absolute  force  of  each  centre :  let  b  be  the  position  of  m  at 
rest^  p  its  position  at  the  time  ^ :  oa  =  o a^=  a :  ob  =  i :  op  =s  ;p. 
Then  the  equation  of  motion  is 

^-^  =  fS/AAP  — ISfAA'P; 

=  — 2fia?; 
dx* 

d?  =  icos(2M)^^.  (93) 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  velodty  of  the  particle  is  zero  when 
«=s  +  i :  the  partide  therefore  moves  from  rest  at  b,  and  comes 
to  rest  again  at  a  point  b'  on  the  opposite  side  of  o,  and  at  a 
distance  from  it  equal  to  that  of  b  :  also  the  velocity  is  a  maxi- 
mum at  o :  and  the  particle  returns  from  b'  to  o^  and  again  to  b. 
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and  thus  oscillates  continually:  and  from  (93)  it  appears  that 

the  time  of  an  oscillation  is :  • 

(2  m)* 

289.]  A  particle  m  is  placed  at  rest  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
Une  joining  the  centres  of  two  forces,  which  vary  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  cir- 
cumstances of  motion  of  m. 

Let  A  and  a'  be  the  centres  of  force,  fig.  94,  of  which  let  the 
absolute  forces  be  fi  and  fi  :  let  the  point  o,  which  is  the  neutral 
point  of  attraction  between  them,  be  the  origin;  oa  =  a, 
Oa'st  tf';  let  aa'=  c  :   then 


a        a  e       ' 

whereby  a  and  a  are  known.  Let  b  and  p  be  respectively  the 
places  of  m  when  t  =  o,  and  when  t=zt:  let  OB  =  £,  OP  =  « : 
then  the  equation  of  motion  is 

'dF  "■  (a-ir)«  "■  {a'-^xy '  ^  ^^ 

therefore  multiplying  by  2^  and  integ^ting,  and  taking  the 
limits  corresponding  to  t  =  t  and  to  ^  =  0, 

dx*  _    2fA  2/  2fi  2ik 

dl*  ^  a—x       a'-\-x'^  a^b      a' -^  b^ 

which  equation  involves  an  elliptic  transcendent,  and  does  not 
generally  admit  of  further  integration. 

Suppose  however  the  circumstances  to  be  such  that  the  par- 
ticle is  projected  from  b  with  a  velocity  «,  and  comes  to  rest  at 
o  :  then  from  (94)  by  integration  we*  have  generally 

dt^  a— a?       a' -\- X       a—b      a'+ i' 

and  since  -^  =  0,  when  a?  =  0, 
at 

2^b  2,/b  . 

"*   "aia^b)      a'{a'+b)  ^^^^ 

I£  the  velocity  of  projection  is  less  than  that  thus  determined, 
m  will  not  reach  o,  but  will  come  to  rest  at  some  point  short  of 
it,  and  will,  as  the  force  at  a  is  greater  than  that  at  a',  return 
to  A  :  similarly  if  the  velocity  of  projection  is  greater,  the  par- 
ticle will  pass  beyond  o,  and  will  eventually  fall  into  A^ 
PRICE,  VOL.  m.  3  F 
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Now  if  A.  and  a'  are  the  centres  of  two  epberes,  each  of  which 
is  composed  of  concentric  homogeneous  shells,  every  particle  of 
which  attracts  with  a  force  varying  directly  as  the  maes,  and 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  then  each  sphere  will 
attract  an  external  particle  with  a  force  which  varies  directly  as 
its  mass,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  par- 
ticle from  its  centre ;  see  Es,  4,  Art.  193.  Now  suppose  a'  and 
A  to  be  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  the  moon,  which  are  assmned 
to  be  spheres,  and  to  be  at  rest :  and  suppose  p  to  be  the  position 
at  the  time  ^  of  a  particle  in  the  line  joining  their  centres,  and 
acted  on  by  their  attractions ;  then  we  have  the  circumstancea 
of  the  prei-eding  problem  :  and  since  the  moss  of  the  earth  is 
about  75  times  that  of  the  moon,  as  determined  by  tidal  obser- 
vation and  by  the  phaenomenon  of  nutation,  we  have 

and  also  since  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon's  centre  irom 
that  of  the  earth  is  about  60  (actually  59.9643)  of  the  earth's 
equatorial  radii,  or  about  237000  miles,  wo  have  «+ »'=  237000 
miles:  therefore  a'=:  2]2'166  miles,  a  =  24534  miles;  such  are 
the  distances  from  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  the  moon  of  the 
neutral  point  of  attraction  of  the  two  bodies. 

Suppose  now  a  particle  to  be  projected  from  tlie  sorfaoe  of 
the  moon  towards  the  earth,  and  with  snch  a  velocity  as  just  to 
arrive  at  the  neatrsl  point,  and  to  remain  at  rest  there.  Then 
since  the  mean  radius  of  the  moon  is  1080  miles, 

6  =  (24634  — 1080)  miles  =  23454  miles :  and  therefore 

a-~6  =  1080  miles,  a^+  6  =  235920  miles. 

Also  if  ^  is  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  ff  =  — —j — -  miles  j 

and  if  r  is  the  earth's  mean  radios,  r  =  4000  miles, 

a'  32.2 

'       r*  '  '^      ^       ^    1760x3' 

therefore  substituting  in  (95),  and  reducing,  we  have  ultimately, 

«  =  7862  feet  in  I"; 
and  therefore  if  the  moon  were  not  moving,  and  if  there  is  no 
atmosphere,  so  that  the  prqjectile  does  not  meet  with  a  resisting 
medium,  a  particle  thrown  from  its  sur&ce  with  a  velocity 
greater  than  7682  feet  in  I"  towards  the  earth,  will  pass 
beyond  the  neutral  point  of  attraction,  and  will  move  towards 
the  earth. 
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290.]  Suppose  two  particles  m  and  m',  which  attract  each 
other  directly  as  their  masses,  and  as  the  distance  between 
them,  to  be  placed  at  rest  at  two  given  points,  and  then  to 
be  left  to  their  mutoal  action :  it  is  required  to  determine  their 
positions  at  a  given  time,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  their 
motion. 

Let  a  and  a^  be  the  distances  of  m  and  m^  from  a  certain  point 
o,  fig.  93,  in  the  line  joining  them,  when  they  are  at  rest,  and 
when  ^  =  0 :  and  let  x  and  3/  be  the  distances  of  them  from  the 
same  point  o,  when  t  :=  t:  let  oa  =  a,  oa'=  a^i  op  =  a?,  0?^=  a^: 
then  the  equations  of  motion  of  m  and  m^  respectively  are 

^=zm'{a^^x);  ^  =  «»(ar-a<);  (96) 

d*x       ,d^x'      ^ 

dx         dsf 

dx  dx 

the  initial  values  of  ^  and  of  -^  being  simultaneously  zero ; 

and  taking  the  definite  integral,  with  limits  corresponding  to 
^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 

m{x-~a)-^m'(pif''a')  =  0.  (98) 

If  X  refers  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  m  and  m%  then 

{m  +  m')x  =  mx+mW 

^ma-^mV;  (99) 

and  therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  remains  at  rest.     Again 

from  (96), 

d^x'       d^x 

-dF'W — K+'«)(^-^)j 

let  y—  X  =z  z;  and  let    «»'+  m  =  /ia; 

.-.     ■^  =  -M^J      and      ^  =  M{(a'-«)'-^'}, 

dz       dx       dx 
because  when  ^  =  0,   -37  =  --57  —  -37  =  0:  therefore 

at        at        at 


{(ej'-a)'-^'}* 


•   .      C08-»  -J -=  fJL^t, 


af^a 
because  when  t  =  0,  z  :=  a^-^a.    Therefore  substituting 

x'^x  =  (a'—  a)  cos  (w'+  »)*^ ; 

3Fa 


Thus  the  motion  of  the  particlos  is  oscillatory,  the  periodic 
r ;  this  reenlt  may  be  inferred  from  the  pre- 

ceding:  equation  in  t«rniG  of  s,  which  is  the  equation  of  harmonic 
motion. 

291.3  ^  centre  of  force,  which  varies  as  the  distance,  moves 
with  an  unilbrm  velocity  alou^  a  straight  line,  and  attracts  a 
particle,  which  is  projected  with  a  given  velocity  from  a  given 
point  in  the  line  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  the  force  and  along 
that  line :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  circumstances  of 
motion  of  the  particle. 

Let  o,  fig.  95,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  force  when  (  =  0, 
he  taken  as  the  origin ;  let  a  =  the  constant  velocity  with  which 
the  centre  of  force  moves  along  oa,  and  let  c  be  its  position  at 
the  time  t,  so  tiiat  oc  =  a^  :  let  a  and  p  be  respectively  the 
positions  of  m  when  1=0,  and  when  t  =  t:  oa  =  a,  op  =  x : 
and  let  m  be  projected  &om  a  along  the  line,  and  in  the  direc- 
tion AP,  with  a  velocity  «.    Ilie  equation  of  motion  is 

=  —p.{x—a£)i  (100) 

whence  by  int^ration  we  have 

g  =  a<  +  C,einf(4^+c,  coSfi^^; 
where  0,  and  0,  are  arbitraiy  constants  introduced  in  integra- 
tion,  and  which  are  determined  by  the  following  conditions : 
when  6  =  0,  x  =  a,  therefore  c, : 

therefore  c,  =  — —  :   and  thus 
M* 

X  —  at  +  — r-sinfi^f +acoB/i^^;  (101) 

whence  it  appears  that  the  ttieaa  value  of  x  varies  directly  as 
the  time :   that  the  particle  is  sometimes  before  and  sometimes 
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behind  the  centre  of  force;  and  that  while  it  has  on  the  whole 
a  progressive  motion^  it  oscillates  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 

the  centre  of  force ;  and  that  the  period  of  an  oscillation  is  — r  • 

292.]  Thns  far  we  have  referred  the  place  and  the  velocity  of 
a  moving  particle  to  a  fixed  origin  and  to  a  particle  at  rest 
respectively.  It  is  however  frequently  convenient  to  refer  to  an 
origin  moving  either  uniformly  or  with  a  varying  velocity.  In 
the  former  case  the  motion  is  called  absolute,  and  in  the  latter 
it  is  said  to  be  relative.  The  problem  of  the  preceding  Article 
affords  so  good  and  so  simple  an  instance  of  rectilineal  relative 
motion  that  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  it  from  that  point  of 
view^  although  we  shall  somewhat  anticipate  the  complete  dis- 
cussion which  will  be  made  in  the  following  Chapter. 

Let  the  moving  centre  of  force  be  the  point  relative  to  which 
the  motion  of  the  particle  is  to  be  estimated ;  and  let  the  distance 
of  the  particle  from  it  at  the  time  the  z\  then  employing  the 
notation  of  the  preceding  Article,  z  =  x^at.     Consequently 

dz  _  dx  d*z  _  d*x 

Tt  "■  di"^'         IF  "  IF' 
and  the  equation  of  motion  is 

■^+M^  =  0;  (102) 

which  is  the  equation  of  harmonic  motion ;  and  thus  the  motion 
is  oscillatory  about  the  centre  of  force,  the  particle  being  some- 
times in  advance  and  at  other  times  in  the  rear  of  the  moving 

centre,  and  the  periodic  time  being  —  •      If  the  particle  is  pro- 

jected  from  the  moving  centre  with  a  relative  velocity  )3,  that  is, 
with  an  absolute  velocity  jS  +  a,  the  integral  of  (102)  is 

z  =      -sinfi*^. 


Secjtion  5. — Rectilinear  motion  of  particles  in  resisting  media. 

293.]  A  particle  is  projected  from  a  given  point  with  a  given 
velocity,  in  a  medium  of  which  the  density  is  constant,  and  of 
which  the  resistance  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and 
where  no  other  force  acts  on  the  particle :  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  circumstances  of  motion. 
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Let  tbe  point  ftom  which  the  partide  is  projeGted  be  taken 
aa  the  origin :  and  the  line  in  whieh  it  ia  projected  as  the  axis 
of  « :  let  •  be  the  velocitjr  of  projection^  and  let  x  be  the  dia- 
tanoe  of  the  particle  from  the  origin  at  the  time  i :  let  the  par- 
tide  be  of  the  maae  m^  and  be  of  soch  a  form  as  to  preeent  a 
pbme  aorfiMc  m  to  the  mediom  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
movea :  then  by  (21)^  Art  267^  the  equation  of  motion  is 

and  as  p  is  constant^  let  pMssaUr; 

i  is  commonly  called  £U  eoeJkUni  tfrenskmee.    Now  putting 
(108)  in  the  following  form^ 


and  taking  the  definite  integral  at  limits  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^ 
and  to  ^  ss  0 ;  we  have 

dx 
log^— logt*=— Ajp; 

.-.      J  =  f^-»»;  (104) 

e^dx  =  udi, 

e^-^lzrikut.  (106) 

(104)  gives  the  relation  between  the  velocity  and  the  distance 
through  which  the  particle  has  passed:   and  (105)  gives  the 

relation  between  the  distance  and  the  time.     From  (104)  it 

dx 
appears  that  ^  =  0^  or  that  the  particle  comes  to  rest^  when 

d?  =  00  :  in  which  case  also  ^  =  oo,  as  appears  by  (105). 

294.]  A  heavy  partide  m  acted  on  by  gravity  (a  constant 
accelerating  force)  moves  in  the  air,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
resisting  medium,  whose  density  is  uniform,  and  the  resistance 
of  which  (according  to  Art.  267)  varies  as  the  square  of  the 
velodty:  it  is  required  to  determine  the  drcumstanoes  of 
motion. 

Firstly,  let  us  suppose  the  particle  to  descend  towards  the 
earth  and  to  start  from  rest :  then  if  p  is  the  constant  density 
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of  the  air^  and  if  m  is  the  area  of  the  £Eice^  which  m  presents  to 
the  mediomj  transversal  to  the  direction  of  its  line  of  motion^ 


m 


affecting  the  resistance  with  a  n^^tive  sign^  because  it  tends  to 
diminish  the  velocitjr : 

Let  ^  :=z  i,  the  coe£Scient  of  resistance :  so  that  we  have 

-  dx 

di 

=  **;  (108) 


whence  integrating,  and  taking  the  definite  integrals  corre- 
sponding to  t=t  and  to  t=iO,  we  have 

log ^=iii 


dt  ~  ^k'  e«  (»»)*«  4.1 '  ^      ' 

Also  again  from  (107), 

=  2kdxi 


*      ^dt) 
therefore  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  as  before, 

log  =—ikx',  ' 

^  =  f{l-r-.».}.  (110) 

(109)  gives  thb  velocity  in  terms  of  the  time,  and  (1 10)  in  terms 
of  the  distance  through  which  m  has  passed.    Also  from  (109)j 

kdx  =  (^)4-_- J  di- 
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tberefore  int^gniting,  and  taking  the  same  limits  as  before, 

bfi  =  log{tf(*»>*«+tf-C»f)*<}-log2; 
.-.     2tf*'  =  tf(*f>*«+tf-(*f)*<;  (111) 

'wbich  gives  the  relation  between  the  distance  and  the  time  to 
which  it  is  due.  This  equation  might  have  been  fomid  by 
eliminating  the  velocity  between  (109)  and  (110). 

When  ^  =  oD,  or  =  oD ;  that  is,  an  infinite  time  is  required 
for  an  infinite  space :  but  when  d?  ==  00,  and  ^  sr  od,  the  velo- 

eity  ss  (^  ,  that  is,  becomes  uniform ;  in  which  case,  as  appears 

fiom  (107),  ^  =  0;  «>d  dtWh  this  Btete  i.  never  .««ned 

to,  yet  it  is  that  to  which  the  circumstances  of  motion  approach; 
ibo  this  limiting  velocity  is  greater,  the  less  i  is;  but  i  varies 
directly  as  the  density  of  the  medium,  directly  as  the  surfiioe 
which  the  particle  presents,  and  inversely  as  the  mass  of  the 
particle :  therefore  the  terminal  velocity  is  greater,  the  greater 
the  mass  of  the  particle  is,  and  the  less  the  density  of  the 
medium  is,  and  the  less  the  area  of  the  hoe  is  which  the  particle 
presents  to  it  in  its  motion.  These  results  are  in  accordance 
with  experience.  From  the  form  of  (107)  it  appears  that  the 
equation  is  satisfied  if 

because  in  that  case  "rr-  =  0 :  this  therefore  is  a  solution  of 

at* 

the  equation,  and  is  a  singular  one,  because  it  does  not  arise 
by  giving  any  particular  values  to  the  arbitrary  constants,  to 
which  the  limits  of  the  integrals  are  equivalent,  and  which  are 
therefore  dependent  on  the  initial  circumstances  of  motion.  It 
appears  therefore  that  the  general  integral  represents  the  cir- 
cumstances until  the  velocity  attains  its  constant  value;  and 
that  then  the  singular  solution  represents  the  motion.  Other 
and  similar  peculiar  properties  of  singular  solutions  will  be 
exhibited  hereafter. 

295.]  Secondly,  let  us  suppose  m  to  be  projected  upwards, 
that  is,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  action  of  gravity, 
with  a  given  velocity  « :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances of  motion: 

Let  us  moreover  suppose  si  to  be  of  such  a  form,  that  it 
presents  to  the  medium  an  equal  area  transversal  to  the  line  of 
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motion^  whether  it  falls^  or  whether  it  moves  upwards :  then  if 
X  is  measured  upwards^  gravity  and  the  resistance  of  the  medium 
both  tend  to  diminish  the  velocity  as  i  increases :  so  that  the 
equation  of  motion  is 


m 


and  if  po)  =  mk,  we  have 


•  • 


J  dx 

=  -kdt; 


therefore  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  which  correspond 
to  tsst  and  to  t=(i, 

.       ^  ^  /^\*  «**-^*  tan  {kg)^  t^ 
di       ^*^  ^i+«>titan(A^)*/ 
which  gives  the  velocity  in  terms  of  the  time. 

Again^  from  (113),  if  we  multiply  both  sides  by  2dx^ 


k^^dt> 
therefore  integrating,  and  taking  limits  the  same  as  before, 

.-.     (J)'=«>^.»x-|(l  _«-»'),  (116) 

which  gives  the  velocity  in  terms  of  the  distance. 
Also,  from  (115), 

^  "  ^^^  uk^  sin  {kg)^  i  ^-g^  cos  {kg)^  t 
and  therefore  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  the  same  as 

before,         ^  ^  ii^^«**jiBMA±^^-??M^;  (117) 

k  g\ 
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which  gives  the  space  described  by  the  particle  in  terms  of  the 
time  to  which  it  is  due. 

From  (115)  and  (116),  when  ^=  0>  thai  is,  when  m  has 
reached  the  highest  point, 

<  =  — .tan-'«r^)*,  (118) 

which  give  the  distance  of  the  highest  pointy  and  the  time  of 
reaching  it.  After  which  the  particle  begins  to  fall,  and  the 
investigations  of  the  preceding  Article  are  applicable. 

Since  k  is  the  same  in  this  and  the  preceding  Article,  that  is, 
sinoe  m  presents  an  equal  area  m  in  the  ascent  and  the  descent, 
by  (1 10)  the  velocity  acquired  by  m  in  descending  to  the  point 
whence  it  was  projected  with  «  is 

^  (120) 


which  is  less  than  u :  hence  the  velocity  acquired  in  the  descent 
is  less  than  that  lost  in  the  ascent,  the  reason  being  that  mo- 
mentum is  withdrawn  from  m  both  in  the  ascent  and  in  the 
descent,  nnd  is  transferred  to  the  molecules  of  the  medium. 

Again,  substituting  (119)  in  (111),  the  time  occupied  in  the 
descent  is 

1  (^^^i  (121) 

which  is  differeni  to  that  required  for  the  ascent,  as  given  in 

(118). 

296.]  Let  us  also  consider  the  motion  of  a  particle  under  the 
action  of  a  constant  force  in  the  line  of  its  motion,  and  moving 
in  a  medium,  the  resistance  of  which  varies  as  the  velocity ;  and 
let  us  suppose  the  particle  to  be  prqjecjted  with  a  velocity  w, 
when  ^=0  and  r=0.  The  equation  of  motion  is,  in  terms  of 
velocity-increment, 

wherein  /  expresses  the  constant  force,  and  k  is  the  coefficient 
of  resistance.  Therefore  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  which 
correspond  io  /  =  ^  and  to  /  =  0, 
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.-.     ~H->tx=«+/'^;  (123) 

=  c-«  /  <f^(u-\-fl)dt 
.'0 

=  /i+/=i'^-(,-«_,).  (124) 

Thus  from  (123)  we  have  the  velocity  in  terms  of  j?  and  t ;  and 
in  (124)  the  relation  is  g^ven  between  x  and  t :  hence  also 

dx      f  , 

And  if  ^  =  00,  a?  =  oc,  and  -r-  =  ^ ;  that  is,  the  velocity  has 

this  finite  limiting  value,  which  it  attains  only  when  ^  =  00.    This 

dx       "f 
result  also  follows  from  the  equation  of  motion :  —  —  *^  =  0  is 

a  singular  solution  of  it :  and  thus  the  particular  iutegrals 
(123)  and  (124)  express  the  circumstances  of  the  motion,  so 
long  as  the  time  is  finite ;  but  when  ^  =  00,  the  singular  solu- 
tion expresses  them. 

297.]  Lastly,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  particle  moving  in  a 
resisting  medium,  where  the  density  of  the  medium  varies ;  and 
let  us  suppose  the  resistance  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the  velo- 
city, and  the  density  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  a  g^ven  point ;  and  the  particle  also  to  move  under 
the  action  of  an  attracting  force  which  varies  inversely  as  the 
cube  of  the  distance  from  the  same  point. 

Let  a  and  x  be  the  distances  of  m  from  the  given  point  when 
^  =  0  and  when  ^  =  ^.  Let  u  =  the  velocity  of  m  when  ^  =  0, 
and  let  \k  be  the  absolute  force  of  the  central  force :  then  the 
equation  of  motion  is 

Let  Uui  =  mk  :   so  that  we  have 

302 
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Multiplying  by  2ih,  ' 


2n  ,        'ik fdr.' 


d." 


2y. 


dj; 


a  linear  diSereQlta.!  equation,  of  which  tlie  itkt^iBtiing  fkctor  is 

e';  therefoie  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  which  ooire- 
epoiid  to  i=  I  and  to  ( =  0,  we  liavo 

-2k'   \   ^'  a      '    V 

wbifh  gives  the  velocity  in  terms  of  the  distance ;  bat  does  not 

admit  of  further  integration. 


"'(a)- 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   THEOKY   OF   CURVILINEAR   MOTION. 

Section  1. — The  Kinemaiicn  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  curvilinear 

path, 

298.]  The  motion^  whose  incidents  we  have  thus  far  con- 
sidered^ has  been  that  of  a  particle  describing  a  rectilineal  path ; 
but  there  is  a  much  more  general  case,  viz.  that  in  which  the 
path  is  curvilinear;  and  I  propose  to  consider  the  kinematics 
of  such  motion  with  the  object  of  applying  the  results  dyna- 
mically.    Here  as  elsewhere  some  system  of  reference  is  needed, 
to  which  the  path  of  the  particle  may  be  referred,  and  whereby 
its  position  at  any  time  may  be  determined ;  the  systems  usually 
taken  are  the  Cartesian,  whether  of  plane  geometry  or  of  geo- 
metry in  space;  the  two  corresponding  systems  of  polar  co- 
ordinates; and  sometimes  peculiar  facilities  for  the  solution  of 
a  problem  are  offered  by  the  intrinsic  equation  of  a  curve.     We 
shall  hereafter  have  examples  of  all  these. 

The  conception  and  the  definition  of  velocity  and  of  velocity- 
increment  acceleration  which  are  g^ven  in  Arts.  246,  247  are 
evidently  just  as  applicable  to  a  particle  describing  a  curvilinear 
path  as  to  one  moving  along  a  straight  line ;  and  consequently 
what  has  been  said  on  these  subjects  need  not  be  repeated.  In 
reference  however  to  a  curvilinear  path,  if  s  is  the  length  of  an 
arc  measured  along  the  curve  from  any  fixed  point  in  it,  and 

dt  is  the  time  during  which  an  infinitesimal  arc-element  cU  is 

ds  fi^n 

described,  then  -7-  >   and  -^—  are  respectively  the  velocity  and 

the  velocity -increment  of  a  particle  moving  along  the  curve. 

299.]  Let  us  first  suppose  the  path  of  the  particle  to  be  a 
plane  curve,  and  refer  its  place  to  a  S3'stem  of  rectangular  axes 
in  that  plane,  and  let  us  take  (;r,  y)  to  be  its  place  at  the  time  t, 
so  that  X  and  y  are  functions  of  t;  and  consequently  if  t  is 
eliminated  by  means  of  these  two  equations,  the  resulting  equa- 
tion in  terms  of  x  and  y  is  that  to  the  path  described.  This 
path  is  technically  called  the  trajectory  q/'  the  particle. 
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Let  {Sf  y)  be  the  place  of  the  particle  at  the  time  t,  and 
{s+ih,  y-k-dji)  at  the  time  {t-^d^),  so  that  ds,  which  ia  equal  to 
{dx^  +  djf^)^,  18  the  path  described  in  the  time  di ;  and  dx  and  dy 
are  the  increments  of  x  andy  in  that  time;  and  conacquently^ 

according  to  the  definition  of  velocity^  ^  and  -^  are  the  velo- 

citieB  of  the  particle  relatively  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respec- 
tively j  these  velocities  being  estimated  positively  or  negatively 
according  as  the  coordinates  are  increased  or  diminished  as  the 
time  increases. 

Also  since  ib' s  i£r*  +  49^*;  (1) 

df^'^  di^'^  dt^'  ^  ^ 


•  • 


and  accordingly  the  square  of  the  expressed  velocity  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  expressed  velocities  relative  to  the 
coordinate  axes  of  x  and  y. 

Also  if  r  is  the  angle  at  which  the  tangent  to  the  path  at 
{Xff)  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x, 

dx=:d9O0BT;  df  szdtmkr; 

dx       d9  dw       di  . 

that  \^y  the  velocities  relative  to^  or  along^  the  coordinate  axes 
are  severally  the  product  of  the  expressed  velocity  and  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  contained  between  the  two  lines  of  esti- 
mation. Consequently  as  the  lines  of  the  axes  are  arbitrary^ 
this  law  holds  universally;  and  the  cosine  is  the  projective 
fsictor  of  velocities,  as  it  is  also  of  lines,  areas,  and  statical 
pressures. 

This  kinematical  theorem  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  treatment  of  complicated  problems  of  Mechanics.  It  is 
called  the  parallelogram  of  velocities,  and  yields  results  of  com- 
position and  resolution  of  velocities  which  enable  us  to  analyse 
and  solve  questions  otherwise  beyond  our  powers.  Thus  if  ^^ 
is  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangle  whose  sides  are  dx  and  dy,  all 
these  three  lines  meeting  in  one  point,  the  velocity  along  d^ 

ds 
which  is  expressed  by  -^-  may  be  resolved  into  two  velocities 

11 

-J-  and  ~  which  are  eflTective  along  the  sides  dx  and  dy  respec- 

tively;  and  as  one  velocity  may  be  resolved  into  two,  so  may 
also  twp  or  more  be  compounded  into  a  single  one.     We  shall 
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have  illustrations  of  this  theorem  from  a  dynamical  point  of 
view  in  the  following  section. 

800.]   In  the  most  general  case  of  the  motion  of  a  particle, 

ds 
the  velocity  of  it  will  vary  so  that  -,    will  not  be  constant ;  and 

the  resolved  velocities  along  the  coordinate  axes  will  also  vary ; 

and  thus  -j-  as  also  ^-  will  not  be  constant.     Hence  during: 

di  dt  ^ 

equal  and  successive  df%y  the  d^%^  da^Sy  dy*%  will  not  all  be 
equal,  and  we  shall  have  increments  of  them  expressed  by  df'«, 
d^Xy  d^y.  And  consequently,  there  will  be  velocity-increments 
or  accelerations  along  the  curve,  and  along  the  axes  of  x  and  y 

respectively ;  these  will  be  represented  by  -=-  >  -r—  y  -^  re- 
spectively if  i  is  equicrescent ;  and  if  t  is  not  equicrescent 
severally  by 

dUdt^dHds        d^xdt—dHdx       d^ydt—dHdy 


,      —  — 


dt^  '  dt*  '  dt*  ^^^ 

Before  I  apply  these  expressions  to  the  solution  of  particular 
problems  I  would  observe  that  as  they  express  velocity-incre- 
ments, they  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  composition  and 
resolution  as  velocities;  that  is,  to  the  law  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article;  and  consequently  the  velocity  or  velocity-in- 
crement of  the  particle  along  any  line  is  the  sum  of  the  resolved 
parts  of  the  axial  velocities  or  velocity-increments  along  that 
line.  The  following  are  examples  in  which  the  preceding  ex- 
pressions are  applied  to  cases  in  which  the  laws  of  velocity  and 
of  acceleration  are  given : 

301 .]  £x.  1 .  A  particle  moves  so  that  the  axial-components 
of  its  velocity  vary  as  the  corresponding  coordinates ;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  equation  of  its  path. 

d<x        -  dy        , 

^^^tx;  -^^=%; 

.-.     ^^•=^  =  >^^^; 
X  y 

•••      log^  =  log|  =  if'y 

if  (/7,  ^)  is  the  initial  place  of  the  particle; 

.'.     .r  =  ae'^'j         y  =  6e^; 
X       y 

and  this  last  is  the  equation  to  the  path. 
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In  this  cMe  the  axial  velocity-increments  are 

Ex.  2.  If  -^  ^  fy,  Ji  =  k^f  the  path  is  an  equilateral 
hyperbola^  and  the  axial  aocelerationB  are 

Ex.  3.  A  wheel  rolls  along  the  straight  line  at  a  constant 
Telocity ;  compare  the  velocity  of  a  given  point  in  the  wheel 
with  that  of  the  centre  of  the  wheel. 

Let  the  line  along  which  the  wheel  rolls  be  the  axis  of  »,  and 
let  »  be  the  velocily  of  its  centre :  then  a  point  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  wheel  describes  a  cycloid^  of  which^  the  origin 
being  conveniently  taken^  the  equation  is 

X  ^  a  versin""*  -  — (2«y— /■)* : 
dx  ^       dji       ^    ds 

VI                  d             .     ,  J^               a  dw 

Now    »  =  -57  • «  versin-*  -  =  r  -^^  ; 

and  this  gives  the  velocity  of  the  point  in  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel.     Thus  the  highest  point  of  the  wheel  moves  with  a 

velocity  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  point  at  which  y  =  -  • 

This  is  a  problem  in  which  a  curve  is  given^  and  one  axial- 
component  of  the  velocity  is  given.  Prom  these  data  the  other 
axial-component  and  the  velocity  can  of  course  be  found. 

302.^  Let  us  now  take  some  cases  in  which  two  out  of  the 
three  quantities^  viz.  the  path  and  the  two  axial  accelerations^ 
being  given,  the  third  is  required. 

Ex.  1.  A  particle  describes  an  ellipse  with  a  constant  velocity 
=  a  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x :  find  the  velocity  and  velocity- 
increment  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y^  and  the  time  of  describing 
the  ellipse. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  be 

«»    ^    «•  ' 

and  let  {Xy  y)  be  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  i :  so  that  ^-  =  a; 
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dy 
dt 

=  "— 

b^x 
a^y 

dx 
dt 

=  

X 

—  > 

which  gives  the  velocity  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y. 

dx  dy 
d^  _^b*a^  ^Tt^^H 
dt*  ""        a»  y* 

__    b*a\ 

^' 
thus  the  acceleration  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  varies  inversely  as 
the  cube  of  the  ordinate  of  the  ellipse^  and  acts  towards  the  axis 
of  or^  as  is  shewn  by  the  negative  sign. 

dx 
Since  ^  =  a,   ar  =  a^,  if  we  assume  the  position  of  the  par- 
ticle to  be  at  the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  when  ^  =  0. 
Hence  the  time  of  passing  from  the  extremity  of  the  minor 

axis  to  that  of  the  major  axis  is  - »  and  the  time  of  describing 

-  a 

4  d 
the  whole  ellipse  is  — 

a 

If  the  orbit  is  a  circle  b  =  a,  and  the  acceleration  parallel  to 

the  axis  perpendicular  to  that  along  which  the  velocity  is  con- 


a^a^ 


stant  is  — 

If  the  velocity  parallel  to  the  ^-axis  is  constant  and  is  equal 
to^,  then  ^j.  ^      ^a^  y 

~di  ~        b^'x' 

d^x  __       a^^\ 

1t^  '~'^  Vx^' 

ib 
and  the  periodic  time  =  --    • 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  describing  a  parabola  moves  with  a  constant 
velocity  a  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Find  the 
velocity  and  the  velocity-increment  parallel  to  the  axis. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  parabola  be  y*  =  4ax;  then  -^  =  a ; 

-7  =  -^>   and   ^—  =  — y  and  is  constant:    and  as  it  has  a 
dt        2a  dt^        2a 

positive  sign,  it  shews  that  the  particle  moves  away  from  the 

tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  vertex  with  a  constant  acceleration. 
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Henoe  as  the  earth  acta  <m  partidea  near  to  its  woAm  wilk  a 
constant  aooeleration  in  yertiGal  linea^  if  a  partide  m  la  pngeelad- 
with  a  Telooity  a  in  a  horixontal  Kne^  and  is  atfaraeted  towaida 
the  earth  in  a  vertical  linCj  m  will  more  in  a  parabolic  patb. 

Bj  a  similar  process,  if  t  represents  the  aeceleratilm  paralU 
to  the  axis  of  j%  when  the  velocily  paraDelr  to  the  azia  of  «  is 
constant;  and  if  x  represents  the  acceleration  paraUd  to  the 
axis  of  «,  when  the  velocity  parallel  to  the  axis  of  jr  is  constant; 
and  if  a  and  fi  are  the  constant  velodties  paralld  to  the  axes  oi 
0  and  jf  respectivelj  in  each  case ;  then,  if  a  partide  ai  deseiibea 

2S* 
A  Hyperboh,  ay  ss  i*,  x  ss  -p-«*, 

2a 


A  Parabola,  y«  =  4mp,  t  =  — 

AHyperboU,fl-g  =  l,  ^-^'. 


The  Log^arithmic  Curve,  y  =  a*  x  =  —  , > 

®  '  ^         '  "^  loga  X  a** 

Y  =  a*  {log  ay  y. 

The  Cycloid,  starting  point  being  origin,  x  =  — - — - — > 

(2ay-.y»)* 

The  Catenary,  y  =  ^  |  tf^  +  tf~^[  >  x  = ^^  ^  > 

Ex.  3.  To  determine  the  laws  of  acceleration  parallel  to  the 
axes  of  X  and  y,  so  that  a  particle  m  may  describe  the  parabola 
with  a  constant  velocity. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  parabola  be 

dx       ^dy  ds 

x^         y*         (^+^)* 
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And  let  the  conBtAnt  velocity  along  the  curve  =  (? ;  so  that 

ds  = 

cdt; 

dx*          c^x 
di^        x-^y 

and  differentiating, 

d^x          c^  (ay)^ 

dy*  _    c*y   ^ 
dt^        x-^-y' 

d^y         c^{ax)^ 

dt^         ^ix^-yY  dt^         2(a?+y)* 

As  very  many  examples  of  a  similar  kind  will  arise  hereafter 
when  we  treat  the  subject  from  a  dynamical  point  of  view,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  insert  others  in  this  place. 

303.]  And  we  will  now  consider  the  motion  of  a  particle  in 
a  plane  curve  from  another  point  of  view  and  in  relation  to 
another  system  of  reference.  The  method  of  resolving  velocities 
and  velocity-increments  along  two  rectangular  axes  chosen  arbi- 
trarily is  artificial,  and  has  not  been  deduced  from  considerations 
of  the  actual  motion  of  the  particle ;  but  it  is  convenient,  and 
adapts  itself  to  the  Cartesian  system  of  algebraical  geometry, 
and  to  the  ordinary  equations  of  curves.  Let  us  however  consider 
whether  the  actual  motion  of  m  does  not  lead  us  to  another  and 
more  natural  method. 

d^%  . 

-J-  is  the  velocity-increment  in  the  line  of  motion  of  m  at  any 

time  t ;  and  therefore  if  there  is  velocity-increment  only  in  this 
line,  the  path  will  be  rectilinear :  generally  however  the  particle 
moves  in  a  curvilinear  path,  and  there  is  therefore  a  deflexion 
from  the  rectilinear  path,  and  a  corresponding  velocity-incre- 
ment :  the  question  is.  What  is  the  mathematical  representative 
of  this  velocity-increment?  In  fig.  98,  let  pq  (=  d%)  be  the 
element  of  the  curvilinear  path  described  in  the  time  dt ;  let  t 
be  equicrescent ;  then  if  the  particle  is  not  deflected  from  its 
rectilinear  path,  it  will  in  the  next  dt  describe  qe  ;  but  suppose 
QT  {=zds-^d^s)  to  be  the  element  of  the  curve  succeeding  pq, 
and  to  be  the  path  taken  by  the  particle  in  the  second  dt;  then 
at  the  point  Q  and  along  the  line  Qs  the  particle  has  received  a 
velocity  with  which  it  moves  over  QS,  in  the  time  dt,  so  that  at 
the  end  otdt,  7n  is  at  the  point  t;  our  object  is  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  acceleration  which  acts  along  QS. 

p,  Q,  and  T  being  three  consecutive  points  in  the  curve,  the 
angle  eqt  is  the  angle  of  contingence;  see  Art.  284,  Vol.  I. 
Let  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  at  p  ;  that  is,  p  is 

3  H  a 
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the  radios  of  the  ciiele  pasiiiig  through  p,  n,  aod  t  :  and  tkera-;^ 
fine  from  the  geometiy, 

t'        2p  2/»  2p  ^  ' 

Now  whatever  is  the  law  of  acceleration  with  which  tiie  partide 
m  describes  qs  in  the  time  di,  we  may  consider  it  to  be  constant 
for  that  infinitesimal  element  of  time;  and  therefore  if/  is  the 
velocity-increment,  by  Ex.  2,  Art.  249, 

q8  =  ^rf^«;  (6) 

therefore  from  (5)  and  (6), 

P 
if  9  is  the  ydocity  of  m  at  p :  and  the  line  of  aetiou  of  it  is 
along  the  radios  of  corvmtare,  that  is,  along  the  normal. 

Hence  at  any  point  ^  of  thd  trajectory,  if  the  velpcity-incre- 
ment  is  resolved  along  the  tangent  to  the  carve  at  p  and  along 
the  normal,  the  velocity-increments  along  these  twp  lines  are 

respectively   -j—  and  — 

804.^  These  results  may  be  deduced  from  the  expressions  for 
the  axial  accelerations;  for  as  accelerations  are  velocities  they 
may  be  compounded  and  resolved  aloug  any  line  according  to 
the  laws  of  compositions  and  resolution  of  velocities.  Hence  if 
T  and  N  are  the  velocity-increments  along  the  tangent  to  the 

curve  of  which  the  direction  cosines  are  -j-  and  -^  >  and  along 
the  normal  respectively,  we  have 

__  d*x  dx       d^y  dy 
'^"IF  ch'^Wds'  ^^^ 

di''  ds       dp  ds '  ^^ 

Since  however  ds^  =  dx*-\-dy*,  dsd^s  =  dxd*x-{-dyd*y:  and 

if  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  at  p,  by  (5),  Art.  282,  Differential 

Calculus,  ^s 

dxd^y—dyd^x  =  — ; 

d^9  Ids*        V*  .^^ 

•••  '=rfr.'      ^  =  ^5^  =  7'  ^'"^ 

if  r  is  the  velocity  of  the  particle  at  the  point  {x,y). 
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These  results  may  also  be  found  by  the  following  short 
process.  Let  yjf  be  the  angle  between  the  normal  to  the  path 
at  {x,y)  and  the  ^-axis.     Then 

dx        ds   ,     , 

d*x       d's  .     .  ,  ds  d\b 

d*x 
But  when  yjf  =  90°,  the  path  is  parallel  to  the  ;r-axis  and  -3— - 

is  the  tangential  acceleration ;  and  when  \|f  =  0,  the  path  is  per- 

d*x 
pendicular  to  the  ar-axis,  and  -^  is  the  normal  acceleration. 

,  J  at 

Also  dy^z=z  — ;   consequently  employing  the  same  notation  as 

heretofore,  d^s  v* 

T  =  ->-   >  N  = 

di^  p 

d^s  ,  d*x 

It  will  have  been  observed  that    vr  is  not  the  resultant  of  -rr- 

,,  dl^  dt^ 

and  of  -77-  >  because  it  is  not  the  resultant  acceleration,  there 
dt^  ' 

being  also  the  normal  component.     To  shew  this  still  further 
let  E  be  the  resultant  acceleration,  then 

_  {d'xy-^(d'yy^{duy      fd^s.* 
dt*  ■*■  V^  J 

=(^)V(S-:)"'  (■■) 

since  by  (15),  Art.  285,  Vol.  I.  (Differential  Calculus), 

ds* 

—  =  {d^xy-\.{d^yy^{d'sy;  (12) 

and  the  form  of  (11)  shews  that  the  resultant  may  be  resolved 

into  two  components  whose  action-lines  are  at  right  angles  to 

d^s 
each  other ;  and  of  which  one,  viz.  -j-  >    is  evidently  the  tan- 

gential  component,  and  consequently  the  other,  viz.  —  >  is  the 
normal  component.  '^ 

305.]  This  mode  of  resolution  is  convenient  when  the  tan- 
gential velocity-increment  is  constant  or  is  given  as  a  function 
of  s;  and  also  generally  when  a  condition  is  given  in  terms 
of  the  quantities  of  which  these  components  of  the  velocity- 
increments  are  functions.  Thus  if  a  particle  describes  a  curve 
with  a  constant  velocity,  the  velocity-increment  along  the  curve 
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"raddieB^aiid  the  nofmal  aooeleraiion  at  any  point  Tariat  invendy 
aa  iiie  tadiiia  of  caminxe  of  tiio  ourre  at  that  point.  Goo- 
aeqnentljr  if  a  paitide  deaoribea  a  drde  with  nnifonn  veloeity^ 
tiie  nonnal  acceleration  varies  as  the  square  of  the  Tekxntjr  and 
invendy  aa  tlM  xadins  of  the  cilde. 

Aa  we  shall  have  several  iUosbations  of  this  mode  of  rendu- 
tikm  of  veloeity4norement8  in  the  dynamioal  portk>n  of  the 
wofk^  it  is  nnneeessary  to  insert  otiiera  in  this  place. 

806.]  The  direction  of  the  resoltant  accderation  may  always 
be  found  by  means  of  the  following  consfamction  due  to  Sir 
W.  B.  Hamilton : 

From  a  given  point  o  let  radii-veotores  ow,  Oil,  •••  ^  drawn^ 
representing  by  their  length  the  intensity  of  tiie  vdoeity  and  by 
their  direction  the  line  of  motion  of  a  moving  partide  at  each 
successive  point  of  its  continuous  path.  In  such  a  path  there 
will  be  no  abrupt  changes  of  velocity,  and  no  abruf^  deviations 
of  lines  of  motion;  because  directions  of  the  tangents  of  the 
curvilinear  path  of  the  partide  vary  continuoudy;  and  tiie 
locitti  of  the  extremities  of  all  the  radii-vectores  tiius  drawn  will 
form  a  continuous  curve.  Now  suppose  op  to  represent  the 
velocity  and  the  line  of  motion  of  the  particle  at  the  time  ty 
and  OQ^  which  is  infinitesimally  near  to  it^  to  be  a  similar  repre- 
sentative at  the  time  t-^di;  then  the  line  pq  represents  the 
resultant  of  the  velocity-increment^  since  oq  is  the  resultant  of 
OP  and  PQ.  But  as  df^  is  infinitesimal^  pq  is  an  arc-element 
of  the  curve-locus  of  p^  Q>  •  •  • ;  and  consequently  the  arc-element 
of  this  curve  is  the  line-representative  both  in  magnitude  and 
direction  of  the  acceleration  of  the  moving  particle.  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton  has  named  this  curve  tAe  hodograph. 

The  preceding  properties  of  this  curve  may  also  thus  be  found. 
I^^  (6  >?)  ^  ^^^  point  on  it  which  corresponds  to  (x^  y)  on  the 
path  of  the  particle ;  then  by  the  definition  of  the  hodograph, 

dx  "^  dy  "^  ds  ^    * 

It     a     It 

if  p  is  the  radius- vector  of  the  hodograph^  and  ^  is  a  constant. 
Consequently  d^  _   dri  _  dp  _ 

d^'"djl''ljl''^'  ^^^^ 

dt*        dt*        dt* 
And  thus  the  tangent  to  the  hodograph  at  the  point  (f^  97)  is 
parallel  to  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  acceleration  at  (x,y); 
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and  the  diflferential  of  the   radius-vector  of  the  hodograph  is 
proportional  to  the  tangential  acceleration.  • 

807.]  Before  we  consider  velocities  and  velocity-increments 
in  reference  to  the  system  of  polar  coordinates^  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inquire  into  a  mode  of  estimating  the  rate  or  velocity 
with  which  a  radius-vector  revolves  in  one  plane  about  a  fixed 
point  and  generates  ang^ar  quantity  at  that  point. 

Let  0  be  the  angle  between  a  fixed  straight  line  passing 
through  the  fixed  point,  and  the  position  of  the  revolving  radius- 
vector  at  the  time  t,  and  let  us  suppose  the  line  to  revolve 
uniformly,  that  is,  to  pass  through,  or  to  generate,  equal  angles 
in  equal  times ;  let  <»  be  the  angle  generated  in  an  unit  of  time ; 
then  if  the  generating  line  coincided  with  the  fixed  originating 
line  when  ^=0,  and  $  is  the  angle  generated  in  t  units  of  time, 

e=:<al:  (15) 

*  .*.       O)  =   y  (16) 

a>  is  called  angular  velocity :  for  as  the  linear  velocity  of  a  par- 
ticle moving  uniformly  is  the  linear  space  described  by  it  in  an 
unit  of  time,  so  the  angle  generated  in  an  unit  of  time  by  an 
uniformly  revolving  straight  line  is  called  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  line,  and  the  velocity  of  rotation.  The  line  passing  through 
the  fixed  point  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  rotating 
line  is  called  the  axis  of  rotation.  If  however  the  radius- vector 
does  not  revolve  uniformly,  and  consequently  does  not  generate 
equal  angles  in  equal  times,  then  the  angular  velocity  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  time.  Let  the  time  be  resolved  into  infinitesimal 
elements,  and  let  us  suppose  the  angular  velocity  at  the  time  t 
to  be  0),  and  at  the  time  ^  -{-  ^^  to  be  a>  +  dtAy  and  ^^  be  the  angle 
generated  in  the  time  dt.  Then  since  co  is  the  angular  velocity 
at  the  time  t  and  w  -|-  rfo)  at  the  time  t  -f  dt,  the  mean  uniform 
angular  velocity  with  which  dQ\&  generated  is  <a-\-il>d<a,  where  </> 
is  a  proper  fraction,  and  is  positive  or  negative  according  as 
the  velocity  is  increasing  or  decreasing;  consequently  by  reason 
of  (15),  do  =  (<a  +  (l>dw)dt=z  (adt,  (1?) 

omitting  the  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order.  Thus  dd  is  the 
angle  generated  in  dt  units  of  time  by  the  radius-vector  re- 
volving with  the  angular  velocity  co  at  the  beginning  of  rf^;  and 
consequently  dividing  both  sides  by  dt, 

de 


O)  = 


dt 


(18) 
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the  angular  vdocily  of  the  lerolving  radiua- vector. 

ThuB  in  both  caaee^  of  uniform  and  of  oontinaoualy  Yazying 
angular  velocity^  angular  velocity  is  the  angle  deacribed  by  the 
radius- vector  in  an  unit  of  time ;  and  is  the  ratio  of  the  angle 
described  in  a  given  time  to  the  time  in  which  it  is  described ; 
in  the  case  of  varying  velocity  this  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  two 
infinitesimals. 

The  unit  angular  velocity  is  that  with  which  the  radius  vector 
rotates  through  an  unit  angle  in  an  unit  of  time ;  and  if  the 
angular  velocity  is  m^  «#  is  a  number  designating  the  number  of 
unit-angles  through  which  the  radius  rotates  in  an  unit  of  time. 

808.]  Hence  is  derived  the  principle  on  which  angular  velo- 
cities are  measured ;  if  two  radii  rotate  with  angular  velocities 
such  that  each  generates  equal  angles  in  equal  times^  the  angular 
velocities  being  uniform  during  that  time^  these  angular  velo- 
cities are  said  to  be  equal.  And  this  mode  of  determining  equal 
angular  velocities  being  adopted^  it  is  evident  that  one  angular 
velocity  may  be  double^  or  treble^  or  n  times  another.  If  the 
equal  angles  are  described  by  both  radii  in  the  same  direction^ 
the  angular  velocities  are  equal  and  in  the  same  direction; 
but  if  the  equal  angles  are  described  in  opposite  directions^  the 
angular  velocities  are  equal  and  opposite.  Angular  velocities 
may  therefore  be  affected  with  signs.  Thus  if  <»  represents  the 
angular  velocity  with  which  a  line  rotates  in  a  given  direction, 
—0)  will  represent  the  equal  angular  velocity  of  a  line  rotating 
in  the  opposite  direction.  As  angular  velocities  have  rotation- 
axes,  intensities,  and  directions,  it  is  evidently  desirable  to  have 
some  geometrical  representative  of  them,  as  of  linear  velocities. 
This  is  supplied  by  a  straight  line  on  a  principle  similar  to 
that  by  which  the  line-representatives  of  couples  have  been 
determined  in  Art.  46.  Along  the  rotation-axis  let  a  length  be 
taken  containing  the  same  number  of  linear-units  as  a>  contains 
angle-units;  then  this  line  by  its  position  and  its  length  re- 
presents the  axis  of  rotation  and  the  intensity  of  the  angular 
velocity.  Let  a  point  on  this  rotation-axis  be  taken  as  a  fixed 
pole ;  as  the  body  may  rotate  about  this  axis  in  either  of  two 
directions,  so  may  the  line-representative  of  the  angular  velocity 
be  measured  in  either  of  two  oi)posite  directions,  and  therefore 
wc  must  choose  a  principle  by  which  direction  of  rotation  may 
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be  determined.  Let  it  be  this ;  if^  as  we  look  along  the  axis 
fix)m  the  pole^  the  body  rotates  &om  left  to  rights  like  the  hands 
of  a  watch  when  we  face  it^  let  that  rotation  be  called  positive, 
and  let  its  line-representative  be  measured  from  the  pole  in  the 
direction  in  which  we  look ;  but  if  the  body  rotates  from  right 
to  left^  that  is^  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  motion  of 
the  hands  of  a  watch^  let  that  rotation  be  negative^  and  let  the 
line-representative  be  measured  from  the  pole  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  along  which  we  look.  Hereafter^  however^  it 
will  be  convenient  to  affect  angular  velocities  with  signs  in 
reference  to  certain  systems  of  coordinate  axes  in  the  manner 
explained  in  Art.  69. 

309.^  If  the  angular  velocity  varies^  this  variation  may  take 
place  either  uniformly  or  at  a  variable  rate.  In  this  case  we 
have  angular  velocity-increments^  or,  as  they  are  often  called^ 
angular  accelerations.  These  changes  also  may  take  place  when 
the  angular  velocity  either  increases  or  decreases:  we  will  at 
present  at  least  assume  the  angular  velocity  to  increase^  as  such 
an  assumption  will  give  solidity  to  our  ideas. 

Firstly^  let  us  suppose  this  increase  to  take  place  at  an  uniform 
pace;  and  let  ♦  be  the  angular  velocity  added  in  an  unit  of 
time ;  so  that  if  the  angular  velocity  is  zero  at  the  beginning  of 
i,  and  o)  is  the  angular  velocity  at  the  end  of  t, 

a)=:*^.  (19) 

and  if  (»o  is  the  angular  velocity  at  the  commencement  of  t,  and 
0)  the  angular  velocity  at  the  end  of  t^ 

«— a)p  =  *t;  (20) 

so  that  the  increment  of  angular  velocity  varies  as  t,  and  also 
as  ♦. 

If  the  angular  velocity  decreases  uniformly,  and  ♦  is  the  an- 
gular velocity  taken  from  it  in  an.  unit  of  time,  then  if  ta  and  6d« 
are  respectively  the  angular  velocities  at  t  and  when  ^  =  0, 

ft)  =  a>o— ♦^j  (21) 

and  the  generating  line  will  come  to  rest,  when  ^  =  —  • 

♦ 

Secondly,  let  us  suppose  the  increase  of  angular  velocity  to 
take  place  at  a  varying  rate,  so  that  the  increments  of  angular 
velocity  are  not  equal  in  equal  times ;  and  accordingly  the  in- 
crease of  angular  velocity  is  a  function  either  explicit  or  implicit 
of  the  time. 
"l^RiCB,  VOL.  ni.  31 
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Let  the  time  be  resolved  into  equal  elements ;  that  is^  let  ^  be 
equicrescent ;  let  us  suppose  the  radius  which  generates  the 
angles  to  be  revolving  at  the  time  t  with  an  angular  velocity  ., 
and  at  the  time  t-\'di  with  an  ang^ular  velocity  «i  +  i^a>;  then  if 
«  is  the  angular  acceleration  at  the  time  t^  and  ♦H-^*  at  the 
time  t-\-dii  ♦h-^^^j  where  ^  is  a  proper  fraction^  is  the  mean 
angular  velocity-increment  during  the  time  di\  and  conse- 
quently^ by  reason  of  (19), 

diA  =  {^•\-^d^dt 

=  ♦^,  (22) 

if  we  omit  the  infinitesimal  of  the  second  order;  that  is,  ^a> 
units  of  angular  velocity  are  added  in  the  time  dt ;  and  dividing 
through  by  rf^,  _d^_  d  (M 

^  "  'de  "dldl 

if  ^  is  equicrescent.  And  thus  whether  the  increase  of  angular 
velocity  is  uniform  or  is  variable,  in  each  case  the  angular  velo- 
city-increment is  the  increase  of  angular  velocity  in  an  unit  of 
time. 

Thus  we  have  the  unit  of  angular  velocity-increment  or  of 
angular  acceleration,  when  the  increase  of  angular  velocity  is  an 
unit  in  an  unit  of  time. 

310.]  The  following  examples  are  illustrations  of  the  preceding 
mode  of  estimating  velocity  and  velocity-increments  : 

Ex.  1.  If  a  particle  is  placed  on  the  revolving  line  which 
generates  angle  at  a  distance  r  from  the  origin,  and  the  line 
revolves  with  an  uniform  angular  velocity  ©,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  linear  velocity  of  the  particle  and  the  angular  velocity 
may  thus  be  found. 

Let  do  be  the  angle  through  which  the  radius  revolves  in  dt, 
and  let  ds  be  the  path  described  by  the  particle,  so  that  ds=irdd; 
then  ds        do  ,     ^ 

so  that  the  linear  velocity  varies  as  the  angular  velocity  and  as 
the  length  of  the  radius  conjointly. 

Hence  if  a  particle  revolves  in  a  circular  orbit  with  an  uniform 
velocity  eo,  the  normal  component  of  the  velocity-increment  is 
equal  to  wV. 
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Ex.  2.  If  the  angular  acceleration  is  constant^  and  equal  to  *, 
aaj ;  then  from  (23)^       ^2^ 

do 

where  0^  and  a>o  are  the  initial  values  of  d  and  of  a>* 

HencCj  if  a  line  revolves  from  rest  with  a  constant  angular 
acceleration,  we  have  ^      *t* 

and  the  angle  described  by  it  varies  as  the  square  of  the  time. 

Ex.  3.  If  the  angular  velocity-increment  varies  as  the  angle 
generated  from  a  given  fixed  line^  then  the  equation  which  ex- 
presses the  motion  is  of  the  form 

d*0 

and  is  a  harmonic  equation  or  not  according  as  ^'  is  negative  or 
positive.    If  ^'  is  negative^  and  a  is  the  initial  value  of  B^ 

Ex.  4.  K  a  particle  revolves  in  a  circle  with  uniform  velocity, 
its  angular  velocity  about  any  point  in  the  circumference  is  also 
uniform ;   and  is  one-half  of  what  it  is  about  the  centre. 

Ex.  6.  If  a  particle  revolves  uniformly  in  a  circle,  and  its 
place  is  continually  projected  on  a  given  diameter,  the  linear 
acceleration  along  that  diameter  varies  directly  as  the  distance 
of  the  projected  place  from  the  centre. 

Let  <0  be  the  constant  angular  velocity,  0  the  angle  between 
the  fixed  diameter  and  the  radius  drawn  from  the  centre  to 
its  place  at  the  time  t,  x  the  distance  of  this  projected  place  from 
the  centre,  so  that  ;r  =  a  cos  d,  a  being  the  radius  of  the  circle ; 

dx  '    ^d$  .    ^ 

•*.     -=7  =— asin^^7=— acosm^, 
(iC  at 

d'x  ^  do 

-=—  =  — tfcocos^^T  =— (o'df; 

dt^  dt 

which  proves  the  theorem. 

Let  this  suffice  at  present  for  the  general  explanation  of 

angular   velocity   and   angular   velocity-increment;    we   shall 

312 
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iMMifter  lefaim  to  ttie  lalgart  wlm  m  trast  «f  tibe  moMii  of 
ligid  bodifls;  wo  hsve  now  to  oonnte  Hbum^gprnrnm  *i 
aoothor  relotioii. 

811.]  As  the  ennriUiioor  potlis  of  portideB  aie  tnqaaaiSy 
espiemed  oonveiiiflDtfy  in  terms  of  polar  ooordinateB,  it  is  neow- 
Miy  to  invest^iate  tibe  matibematioil  valaes  of  the  oomponeiitB 
of  Tdoeitjr  and  of  ydbeify-increment  dbng  and  perpendiciihr  to 
tlie  ndina-veetor  of  tiie  partideat  any  point  of  its  patlu  The 
fermer  are  termed  iie  radial  or  tie  foraeenirie  veheU^  amd 
veloeUg'inerement,  the  latter  th  trammenal  veheify  aki  veheUjf^ 
inerement  reepectively.    The  reqnired  vahiea  are  thns  fi>imd : 

Ijet  (r,  ff)  be  the  plaoe  of  the  moving  particle  at  the  time  i, 

{s,f)  being  ita  place  referred  to  a  fyBtem  of  reetangdar  axes 

havmg  the  inlme  origin/  and  the  #-aads  ooind^tent  wffh  tiie 

prime  radius.    Then 

«s=rcos0;  (26) 

In  all  these  expressions  i£  $  ^  0,  --z^  and  ^  are  respectively 

the  radial  velocity  and  radial  velocity-increment;  and  if  d=  —  90°^ 
we  have  the  transversal  velocity  and  velocity-increment.    Hence 

dr 
the  radial  velocity  =  ^ ;  (28) 

the  transversal  velocity  =  r  ^  ;  (29) 

the  radial  velocity-increment  =  -^  ""''(^)  »  (3^) 

the  transversal  velocity-increment  =  2  -^  -^  +r^ 

The  values  given  in  (28)  and  (29)  are  evidently  from  first 
principles  the  radial  and  transversal  components  of  the  velocity 
of  the  particle.  The  expressions  for  the  radial  and  transversal 
velocity-increments  may  also  be  deduced  from  similar  principles. 
All  these  expressions  may  also  be  deduced  by  differentiation 
from  y  =  r  sin  $. 
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812.]  Two  particular  forms  of  (30)  and  (31)  deserve  notice. 
If  the  acceleration  is  only  radial^  so  that  the  transversal  accelera- 
tion is  zeroj  then 

T*—  =z  2k constant  =  h,  say ; 

do  __  A  ^  dr  __  i  dr  ^ 

'*'     dl^V*'  dt^T^dd' 

and  the  radial  acceleration 

_i^  d*r       1¥  fdr^^     h* 

'7^W^  ~^Te^  ""  7» '  ^^^^ 

and  thus  is  expressed  independently  of  t. 

This  expression  however  may  be  put  into  a  more  convenient 

form.     Let  r  =  - ;  then 

u 

dr  ^       \  du 
de'~'"u^de' 

d^r  _       1   d*u        2  fduy*  ^ 

substituting  which  in  (32)  we  have 

( d^u        ) 
the  radial  acceleration  =  —  ^^  a»  <  -j^  +«  f  •  (33) 

From  these  formulae  the  law  of  radial  acceleration  may  be 
deduced  when  the  curve  is  given;  and  the  curve  may  be  deduced 
when  the  law  of  radial  acceleration  is  given.  Sut  as  very  many 
examples  of  these  processes  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
chapter^  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  them  in  this  place. 

If  the  angular  velocity  is  constant,  so  that  -^  =  a  constant, 

=  »  (say),  then 

d^T 
the  radial  acceleration  =r  ^—  —  coV,  (34) 

the  transversal  acceleration  =  2  co  -^ ;  (35) 

and  these  are  independent  of  d. 

In  illustration  of  these  formulae  let  us  take  the  following 
example : 

A  particle  describes  a  path  with  a  constant  angular  velocity^ 
and  without  radial  acceleration ;  find  the  equation  to  the  path, 
and  the  transversal  acceleration. 

Let  q  be  the  required  transversal  acceleration  so  that  the 
required  equations  are 
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^.  — •'■  =  «' 

Consequently  if  r  =  a  when  -^  =:  0,  ^  =  0,  and  ^  =  0^  we  have 
by  int^ration        ^^, 

=  «rf^ ;  log  — ^-^ ^  =  0)^; 


(r»— fl»)* 


f  =  |{e-<+r-*'}. 


AIsOj  as  -TT  =  a>,  therefore  $=s(at,  because  ^  =  0  when  ^  =  0 ; 

,  (Iv 

and  this  is  the  equation  to  the  path  described  by  «, ;  also 

=  2ci>»(r»— a«)*; 

which  is  the  transversal  acceleration. 

313.]]  It  remains  for  us  still  to  investigate  the  kinematics  of 
a  particle  describing  a  curvilinear  path  in  space ;  and  we  will  at 
first  refer  its  motion  to  a  system  of  rectangular  axes^  and  suppose 
{Xj  y^  z)  to  be  its  place  at  the  time  t.  If  three  relations  can  be 
found  between  Xy  y,  z  and  t^  the  position  of  the  particle  at  the 
time  t  will  be  completely  determined;  and  if  ^  is  eliminated, 
two  equations  in  terms  of  x^  y^  z  will  result,  which  will  represent 
two  surfaces,  the  line  of  intersection  of  which  will  be  the  trajec- 
tory of  the  particle. 

Now  if  {Xy  y,  z)  is  the  place  of  the  particle  at  the  time  t,  and 
{X'\-dx,  y-\-dy,  z-\-dz)  at  the  time  t'\-dl,  and  if 

dx^  +  dy^+  dz*  =  efo»,  (36) 

then  ds  is  the  space  described  in  d^,  and  the  velocity  of  the 

ds 
particle  in  its  path  is  -^  >  and  the  components  of  this  along  the 

three  axes  are  respectively  -^)  -^  >  -^ ;  these  results  following 

from  the  law  of  resolution  of  velocities  which  has  just  now  been 
investigated. 
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In  the  most  general  case  the  velocity  of  the  moving  particle 

will  be  variable  along  its  path^  that  is,  -jr  will  be  variable ;  more- 

over  the  velocity-increment  along  the  path,  viz.  ^,  if  ^  is  equi- 

crescent,  will  be  also  variable ;  and  consequently,  generally,  <fe, 
djfy  dz  will  vary,  and  d^x,  d^y,  d*z  will  have  values ;  and  thus  the 
velocity-increments  or  accelerations  along  the  coordinate  axes 

If  ^  is  not  an  equicrescent  variable,  these  quantities  severally 
a^  d'sdt^dHds^  ,^^. 


dt^ 
d^xdt—dHdx       d^ydt—dHdy       dHdt^dHdz 


(38) 


dt^  dt^  dt^ 

814.]  This  process  of  axial  resolution  of  velocity  and  of  velo- 
city-increment is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  artificial ;  whereas 
the  motion  itself  suggests  tangential  and  normal  resolution  ;  the 
tangential  acceleration  being  the  velocity-increment  along  the 
tangent  at  the  point  {x^y^z)^  and  the  normal  acceleration  being 
that  with  which  the  particle  is  deflected  from  its  rectilineal 
tangential  path.  ,j 

The  tangential  velocity-increment  is  evidently  -^ ;  the  normal 
velocity-increment  is  thus  found. 

Let  p,  Q,  T,  fig.  98,  be  three  consecutive  points  in  the  curve, 
when  pq  =  ^  and  is  the  element  of  the  path  described  in  dt\ 
let  t  be  equicrescent,  so  that  qx,  which  is  equal  to  da+d^  is 
the  path  described  in  the  next  dL  Consequently  the  particle 
describes  qT  with  two  eflective  accelerations ;  one,  viz.  along  qB, 

d^s 
of  which  the  mathematical  expression  is  -^  >  and  another  along 

qs,  the  mathematical  expression  for  which  is  to  be  determined. 
As  p,  q,  T  are  three  consecutive  points  in  the  curve,  the  plane 
pqx  is  the  osculating  plane  of  the  curve  at  p,  and  the  angle  Bqx 
is  the  angle  of  contingence;  and  qs  is  the  action-line  of  the 
normal  acceleration,  and  is  the  distance  through  which  the 
particle  is  displaced.  Since  however,  whatever  is  the  law  of 
acceleration,  the  acceleration  may  in  the  beginning  of  the  mo- 
tion be  taken  to  be  constant,  the  relation  between  it  the  dis- 
tance and  the  time  is  given  in  Ex.  2,  Art.  249 ;  and  we  have 

the  normal  acceleration  =  ^^ 

dt^ 
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B«it  itp  u  the  ladiiis  of  ibsoliite  cuiialuie  at  p;  that  is,  is  the 

imXtam eiihe  tirde  paanog  thioi^  p^  q,r,  qs=^—  ^  ^-; 

1  A*       r* 
•'•    the  DOfrmal  accdoatioii  =  -—  =  —»  (39) 

if  r  k  the  relocitj  at  the  poiiit  p.         ^  ^ 

Hence  if  the  rdocitj-iDcrement  at  any  point  ct  the  trqee- 

tofy  is  rescued  along  and  perpendicolar  to  the  tangent,  these 

dU        r* 
components  are  sererally  expressed  by  -^  and  — »  the  actkm-Hne 

ct  the  latter  being  in  the  osculating  plane.  Urns  these  quan- 
tities do  not  express  tordon ;  torsion  is  doe  to  their  Tariations 
only. 

315.]  These  valoes  may  also  be  dednced  from  the  expressions 
for  the  axial  accelerations :  for  resolTing  these  latter  along  the 
tangent  to  the  path^ 

xi_    X  X-  1  ^       d*x  dg     d^jf  djf     d*£  dz 

the  tangentud  component  =  ^  ^+^  ^+^  ^ 

=  ^ '  (40) 

because  from  (36),     d^d^z-^dx  d*x + dyd^y-^-  dz  dH ; 
and  the  normal  acceleration,  by  (22)  Art.  377,  Differential  Cal- 
culus,       __P_i^^^      ^d^±      ^//^l 
^  dsldt^      ds  ^  dt^      dt  '^'dF     di) 

~  ds  dsdP 

=  -•  (41) 

P 

816.]  If  the  path  of  the  particle  is  referred  to  the  system  of 
polar  coordinates  in  space,  which  is  explained  in  Art.  165,  Inte- 

g^l  Calculus,  ,-  >  ^  -n  '  r  sin  ^  -^  are  the  components  of  the  re- 
sultant velocity  along  the  radius-vector,  perpendicular  to  r, 
in  the  plane  containing  r  and  the  pole  and  perpendicular  to 
this  latter  plane  respectively;  the  line  of  the  last  being  also 
tangential  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  which  passes  through  the 
place  of  the  particle  at  the  time  I;  and  thus  these  velocities 
are  along  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other.  These  values  are 
evident  from  the  explanation  given  in  Art.  165,  Integral  Cal- 
culus.    Consequently 

</*»       dr^  de^   .    ,,  .    ^,,</<^*  ,.„, 
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The  components  of  the  velocity-increment  along  these  three 
lines  may  be  deduced  from  the  axial-components  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  resolution.  The  work  however  is  long  and  cumbrous, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  insert  it:  because  hereafter,  in  the 
Chapter  on  Theoretical  Dynamics  in  Vol.  IV,  a  general  method 
will  be  given  by  which  these  results  may  be  immediately  ob- 
tained from  (42).  If  the  reader  wishes  to  exercise  himself  in 
the  longer  process,  and  p,  q,  r  are  the  velocity-increments 
respectively  along  the  radius- vector,  in  the  plane  of  r  and  the 
pole  perpendicular  to  the  radius-vector,  and  perpendicular  to 
this  plane,  he  will  find  the  following  results;  viz. 

E  =  -l^^ir«(sin^4/!-  (45) 

If  the  motion  of  the  particle  is  confined  to  one  plane,  viz.  that 

Tt 


of  (r,^),  -J-  =  0,  and  we  have  the  results  already  g^ven  in  (30) 


and  (31). 

817.]  In  the  preceding  cases  we  have  considered  the  motion 
of  the  particle  in  reference  to  a  fixed  origin,  and  in  the  cases  of 
rectangular  coordinate  axes  in  reference  to  fixed  axes ;  and  the 
velocity  and  other  incidents  of  motion  are  thus  determined 
absolutely.  In  many  cases  however,  and  especially  in  astrono- 
mical inquiries,  it  is  convenient  to  refer  the  motion  of  the 
moving  particle  to  the  place  of  another  moving  particle,  taking 
this  latter  to  be  the  origin  of  coordinates,  the  system  of  co- 
ordinates originating  at  it  also  moving  with  it.  The  motion 
of  the  moving  particle  is  said  to  be  relutive  to  this  latter  particle, 
and  the  case  is  called  relative  motion.  I  propose  at  present  to 
take  only  some  simple  cases  of  it. 

Let  us  in  the  first  place  suppose  the  moving  axes  to  be  always 
in  the  same  plane,  and  to  have  the  same  directions.  Let  the 
place  of  the  moving  particle  at  the  time  I  be  (;r,  ^)  in  reference 
to  a  fixed  system,  and  (f,  ?;)  in  reference  to  the  moving  system 
of  axes ;  {x^,  y^)  being  the  place  of  the  origin  at  the  same  time 
in  reference  to  the  fixed  system  :  then 

^  =  a?-a?o,  V  =  y-yo ;  (46) 
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di 

dg 

<fo.. 

dt 

dt 

dt  ' 

d't 

d*g 

d*». 

dt* 

•■" 

df 

""  dt'' 

di   ^  di        dt  * 


(47) 


d^fl  _  rf'y  _  ^ .  (48) 

W  *•        *•' 
and  these  equations  assign  tlie  idative  veloeitifiB  and  ^ebeify- 
movements  in  tenns  of  the  absoktte  velocities  and  vdoeiiif -^ 
crements  of  the  moving  particle  and  of  the  origin. 

These  expressions  may  also  be  found  by  the  following  piooeai : 
In  the  case  of  velocity  as  given  by  (47)^  let  ns  suppose  a  vdodfyf 

of  which  the  axial-components  are  --^  and  ^^,  to  be  eommuni- 

cated  to  both  the  moving  particle  and  to  the*moving  origin 
in  directions  towards  the  origin ;  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
relative  positions  and  velocities  of  the  partide  and  origin  are  not 
hereby  changed ;  but  the  effect  is  to  bring  to  rest  tiie  moving 
origin^  and  to  leave  the  moving  particle  with  a  velocity  relatively 

to  it,  of  which  the  axial^mponeDfo  an»  §~^>  f  -  W' 

which  are  the  same  as  those  given  in  (47).  The  system  may  be 
subjected  to  a  similar  process  with  reference  to  vdoeity-incre- 
ments^  and  we  shall  procure  the  results  given  in  (48). 

Similar  results  are  also  true  for  the  relative  motion  of  a 
particle  in  space  referred  to  three  rectangular  axes. 

818.]]  Let  us  now  take  a  more  general  case  in  which  the 
origin  describes  a  curve  in  the  plane  of  (x,  y),  and  the  moving 
axes  rotate  in  that  plane  through  an  angle  0  in  the  time  t :  let 
us  suppose  the  fixed  and  the  moving  axes  to  have  coincided  at 
the  time  ^  =  0.     Then  we  have 

X  =  a?o  +  f  cos  ^— iy  sin  6, 

y  =^o+f  sin^  +  i;cos^;  (49) 

therefore 

dy       dvQ       d(  .    ^      drj        ^     ,,.       ^         .    ^.  dO 

Let  v^  and  t;^  be  the  components  of  the  absolute  velocity  parallel 

to  the  axes  of  (  and  17 :  then 

dx         ^      dy    ,    ^ 
^^  =  -rrcos^-l-  — ^sm^ 
dt  dt 

dxQ        ,1      dyo    .    ^       do      df  ,     , 


(50) 
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dx     ,    ^      du 

i\  = TT  sin  ^  -f  — f-  cos  6 

^  dt  dt 

d^a    '    ^     dy^         -     ^dQ   .  dj\  ,^_. 

in  which  values  of  v^  and  \\  all  the  terms  except  the  last  of  each 
are  due  to  the  motion  of  the  coordinate  system  of  reference, 
and  the  last  expresses  the  axial-component  of  the  velocity  of  m 
relatively  to  the  moving  axes. 

Let  us  next  take  the  ^-differentials  of  (50) :  then 

-J-  =  -T^— 2(:^sm^+-37COs^)-rr--(fcos^— nsm^)(-37) 
d6*       dt^         ^dt  dt         ^  dt     ^^  '         '^dt^ 

-(fsmtf+iycos^)^  +  ^cos^— ^;sm^; 

+  (f  cos ^-ry sm 0)  ^-  +  ^ sm ^  +  ^,  cos 6. 

Let  r'^  and  t/,  be  the  axial-components  of  the  absolute  velocity- 
increment  parallel  to  the  axes  of  f  and  7/ :  then 

-  d^x  d'^y    . 

«^^=     -TjT-cos^+^T^sin^ 
^  df  dt^ 

^'•^0       ^     fi^'^o   .    ^     ^drj  de      ^/de^^        d^e     d^i 

dt^  df"  ^^dtJ      rjdt^'dt^      dt^         ^     ^ 

,  d^x    ,    ^     d'^y 

of  which  expressions  for  i/(  and  t/,  all  the  terms  except  the  last 
in  each  are  due  to  the  motion  of  the  moving  coordinate  system 
of  reference ;  and  the  last  expresses  the  axial-component  of  the 
expressed  relative  velocity-increment. 

319.  On  examining  equations  (53)  and  (54),  it  appears  that 
the  first  two  terms  in  the  right-hand  member  of  each  express 
those  parts  of  the  velocity-increment  which  arise  from  the  mo- 
tion of  translation  of  the  moving  origin,  and  that  the  last  three 

3K2 
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in  each  arise  from  the  angular  motion  of  the  coordinate  sysiem 
of  reference  and  from  the  relative  motion  of  m  in  reference  to 
that  moving  system.  Now  these  last  are  in  accordance  with 
the  results  of  radial  and  transversal  resolution  which  have  been 
discussed  in  Art.  311.  The  axial-components  of  the  vdocity-in- 
crement  of  sv  at  p  are  the  sums  of  the  components  of  the  vdooity- 
increments  of  equal  particles  at  l  and  n^  which  are  the  pxtgeo- 

tions  of  p  on  the  axes  of  £  and  17 ;  for  as  -^  is  the  angular 
velocity  of  these  axes  about  the  moving  origin^ 

the  radial  component  of  L  =  Jf_f(g)*. 

the  transversal  component  of  l  =  r"^  (f '  ^)' 

the  radial  component  of  N  ss  ^  — ^(^  > 

the  transversal  component  of  n  =s  -  -^  (17'  ^ ; 
and  consequently  of  the  velocity-increment, 

the^component  =  ^-£(g) -l|(n»g); 

the  n-component  =__,(_)  +  -_(  f  -^^) . 

Thus  the  axial-componeDts  along  the  moving  axes  of  £  and  ri 
respectively  of  the  velocity-increment  at  the  time  t  are 

If  the  origin  of  the  moving  axes  does  not  move,  and  the  axes 
revolve  with  an  uniform  angular  velocity  «,  then  (53)  and  (54) 
become 

dt*         ^  dt  dt^     ""^^^""dl 

These  equations  however  refer  to  a  very  special  case  of  the 

general  motion. 

Kinematics  of  other  and  more  complicated  cases  of  relative 

motion  will  be  discussed  hereafter :  the  preceding  is  sufficient 

for  our  present  purpose. 
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Section  2. — TAe  dynamics  of  a  particle  moving  in  a 

curvilinear  path . 

320.]  The  incidents  of  motion  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  curvi- 
linear path  having  been  considered  in  the  preceding  section,  we 
have  to  investigate  the  equations  connecting  these  results  with 
the  forces  of  which  they  are  the  effects. 

When  two  or  more  forces  act  simultaneously  on  a  material 
particle  in  motion,  the  effects  are  different,  and  require  separate 
consideration,  according  as  their  lines  of  action  are  in  the  line  of 
motion  of  the  particle  or  make  angles  with  that  line;  in  the 
former  case  the  effect  is  an  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the 
particle  in  the  line  along  which  it  is  moving:  and  the  total 
effect  of  many  such  forces  is  the  sum  of  their  several  effects ; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  effect  of  a  force  acting  along  a  line  which 
is  inclined  at  a  given  angle  to  the  line  of  motion  of  a  particle  is 
partly  to  produce  a  deflexion  from  the  rectilinear  path  in  which 
by  the  law  of  inertia  the  particle  would  move,  and  partly  to 
produce  an  acceleration  or  a  retardation  along  that  line.  Such 
forces  therefore  will  generally  cause  a  particle  to  describe  a 
curvilinear  path  :  for  it  is  to  be  observed  that  although  a  par- 
ticle may  have  a  certain  velocity,  yet  that  velocity  is  not  an 
impediment  to  the  independent  action  of  another  force  on  the 
particle  :  the  material  particle,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest,  has 
the  same  property  of  inertia.  And  another  force  will  produce 
its  own  effect  on  it,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
particle  was  not  moving.  Thus  the  expressed  velocity  of  the 
particle  will  be  the  resultant  of  these  two  several  velocities,  and 
its  line  of  motion  will  depend  on  the  lines  of  action  and  the  in- 
tensities of  the  two  component  velocities,  and  according  to  a  law 
which  has  already  been  investigated.  The  law  of  inertia  how- 
ever becomes  extended,  and  we  have  the  following  proposition  : 

When  two  or  more  forces  impress  velocity  on  a  particle,  the 
change  in  velocity  and  line  of  motion  of  the  particle  due  to  each 
is  the  same  as  if  the  others  did  not  act. 

This  proposition  arises  partly  from  the  inertia  of  matter,  and 
partly  from  the  fact  that  an  adequate  and  intelligible  concep- 
tion of  force  requires  that  it  acts  on  matter  and  causes  it  to 
move  along  a  definite  line,  and  impresses  a  definite  velocity; 
and  consequently  by  the  laws  of  composition  and  resolution  of 
velocities,  which  have  been  investigated  in  the  preceding  section. 
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the  resultant  velocity  will  be  represented  by  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram^  of  which  the  two  adjacent  sides  meeting  at  the 
position  of  the  particle  are  the  representatives  of  the  separately 
impressed  velocities.  This  proposition  is  commonly  called  the 
Second  Law  of  Motion. 

321.]  This  theorem  may  be  worked  out  by  the  following 
process : 

Let  o,  fig.  7,  be  the  place  of  the  particle  m  at  rest  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  time  :  let  two  impulsive  forces  p  and  q  act  on  it, 
of  which  the  lines  of  action  are  op  and  OQ;  and  let  us  suppose 
the  force  p  to  impress  a  velocity  on  m  so  that  it  would  describe 
the  space  op  uniformly  in  t  units  of  time:  similarly  let  the 
force  Q  impress  on  ;»  a  velocity  such  that  it  woidd  describe  uni- 
formly the  space  OQ  in  ^  units  of  time.  Let  the  figure  be  con- 
structed as  in  the  diagram ;  where  o  b  is  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram  of  which  op  and  oq  are  two  containing  and  adja- 
cent sides;  where  q"op"  is  perpendicular  to  or,  and  oq''= 
0p"=  qQ'=pp',  and  where  these  four  lines  are  all  parallel  to 
each  other.  Now  the  velocity  of  which  op  is  the  line-represent- 
ative may  be  resolved  into  two  velocities,  one  of  which  will 
be  represented  by  op'  and  the  other  by  op"  ;  si&ilarly  may  the 
velocity  of  which  OQ  is  the  line-representative  be  resolved  into 
two,  of  which  oq'  and  oq'"  are  the  line-representatives.  Then 
oq''  and  op'',  being  equal  and  in  opposite  directions,  destroy 
each  other;  and  op'  and  oq'  acting  along  the  same  line  and  in 
the  same  direction  must  be  added,  and  of  their  resultant  the 
line-representative  is  the  sum  of  op' and  oq',  that  is,  is  or; 
OR  therefore  is  the  line-representative  of  the  velocity  which  the 
particle  has,  and  therefore  of  the  resultant  of  the  two  component 
velocities  of  which  op  and  oq  are  the  line-representatives. 

Thus  if  on  a  particle  7)1  two  impulsive  forces  act,  the  lines  of 
action  of  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  y,  and  if  these  acting 
singly  would  impress  on  m  velocities  u  and  v  along  their  lines 
of  action,  then,  if  w  is  the  velocity  which  one  force  acting  would 
impress  on  m  and  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  other  two 
acting  in  combination, 

^a  =  f/,2-j-2«t?cosy-f  17^;  (55) 

and  if  a  and  fi  are  the  angles  between  the  lines  of  action  of  v 
and  w,  and  of  w  and  w  respectively,  then 

u  V  w 

sin  a  ""  sin^  ""  sin  y  ^"^^/ 
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Similarly  if  three  forces,  whose  lines  of  action  are  mutually 
inclined  at  angles  a,  /3,  y,  act  on  a  material  particle,  and  are 
such  that  each  acting  singly  woidd  impress  on  it  velocities 
»,  V,  to  along  their  lines  of  action,  then  the  one  force  which 
would  impress  on  m  the  same  velocity  as  these  three  acting 
simultaneously  is  that  which  would  impress  a  velocity  c,  where 

o-«  =  u* -^v^  +w^  -^  2vw cos  a'{-2wu  cos  fi  +  2uv  COB  y ;  (57) 
and  its  line  of  action  woidd  be  parallel  to  the  line  whose  equa- 
tions are  ^  ^  V       ^  {k.q\ 

u       V  "^  w 

If  a=j3=y  =  90°  these  results  are  identical  with  these  deter- 
mined kinematically  in  the  preceding  section. 

322.]  This  result  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ment :  Let  ABC,  fig.  96,  be  the  horizontal  deck  of  a  boat  which 
is  moving  with  a  constant  velocity  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  so  that  in  the  time  t  the  point  a  moves  into  the 
position  a',  and  all  the  other  points  on  the  deck  describe  straight 
lines  equal  and  parallel  to  aa';  and  suppose  at  a  a  particle  m  to 
be  placed,  and  from  a  force  to  receive  a  velocity  in  the  direction 
AQ,  so  that  if  the  boat  is  at  rest,  in  the  time  t  it  describes  the 
line  Aq  :  now  if  the  boat  is  moving,  this  latter  velocity  will  be 
combined  with  that  of  the  boat,  and  the  result  is  the  effect  of 
the  two ;  but  neither  of  them  alters  the  effect  of  the  other ;  and 
thus  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  the  particle  is  found  at  the  point  e, 
having  described  the  diagonal  ar,  and  which  is  therefore  the 
line-representative  of  its  velocity,  because  it  is  described  uni- 
formly and  in  the  time  t. 

Experiments  and  observations  such  as  the  following  shew  the 
law  to  be  true  in  the  matter  of  the  earth. 

A  small  heavy  particle  let  fall  from  the  top  of  a  mast  of  a 
ship  sailing  uniformly,  falls  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  although 
the  force  under  the  action  of  which  it  falls  acts  vertically  and 
is  uniformly  accelerating.  Thus  the  particle  retains  the  hori- 
zontal velocity  which  it  had  at  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  this 
is  combined  with  the  vertical  impressed  velocity. 

If  a  carriage  moves  evenly  along  a  railway,  and  if  an  impulse 
is  given  to  a  ball  in  it,  the  effect  of  the  impulse  is  the  same, 
whatever  is  the  direction  in  which  it  is  given :  the  motion  of 
the  carriage  does  not  alter  the  effect  of  the  impulse,  and  the 
path  and  absolute  velocity  of  the  ball  are  of  course  compounded 
of  the  two  velocities. 
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Tbe  earth  revolves  on  ite  polar  axis  from  west  to  east,  and 
therefore  all  points  on  its  surface  move  with  a  velocity  due  to 
this  rotation.  If  therefore  the  law  is  not  tme^  a  body  strobk  in 
a  direction  north  or  sonth^  would  deviate  to  the  west,  and  this 
is  not  fonnd  to  be  the  case.  And  this  fact  admits  of  most 
aocnrate  examination :  for  suppose  a  pendnlum  to  be  suspended 
and  to  oscillate,  the  time  and  the  extent  of  oscillation  would  be 
different  for  the  different  directions  of  the  plane  of  oscQlation : 
no  difference  however  is  observed,  whatever  is  the  azimuth  of 
tiie  plane :  and  the  smallest  difference,  as  Laplace  has  shewn  in 
tiie  M&»nique  Cfleste,  cannot  fidl  of  being  appreciable. 

Again :  of  a  lofty  and  vertical  tower  the  top  is  of  course 
fiuiher  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  the  bottom,  and  there- 
finre  as  the  earth  zotates  from  west  to  east,  the  horizontal 
velodtjr  of  the  top  is  greater  than  that  of  the  bottom.  Let  a 
heavy  ball  fidl  from  the  top :  it  will  have  the  horizontal  velocity 
of  the  tq>,  and  tiiis  is  greater  than  that  of  the  bottom  :  if  there- 
fere  the  ball  fidls  on  the  west  side  of  the  tower,  it  will  strike 
the  tower  before  it  reaches  the  earth :  but  if  it  fiiUs  on  the  east 
side  of  the  tower,  it  will  strike  the  earth  at  a  small  distance 
firom  the  tower  towards  the  east.  These  results  have  been 
actually  observed ;  and  from  them  we  infer  the  law  of  which  they 
are  the  effects. 

Also  the  phaenomena  of  the  aberration  of  light,  and  the 
accordance  with  observation  of  the  results  arrived  at,  yield 
another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  law  of  composition  of  velocities 
which  we  have  here  investigated.  Suppose,  see  fig.  97,  s  to  be 
the  place  of  a  star,  and  e  to  be  the  place  of  the  earth  in  its  path 
at  the  same  time  :  now  light  travels  with  a  velocity  of  186,000 
miles  in  one  second  of  time,  and  the  earth  moves  in  its  elliptic 
path  through  19  miles  in  a  second  :  and  let  us  suppose  that  in 
the  time  during  which  the  light  of  the  star  has  travelled  from 
s  to  E,  the  earth  has  moved  from  E  to  E^,  where  ee'  is  to  se  as 
19  to  186,000  ;  then  the  effect  to  us  is  the  same  as  if  the  earth 
had  been  at  rest,  and  light  had  a  velocity  represented  by  eb' 
from  e'  to  E  along  be',  in  combination  with  its  velocity  along  se, 
so  that  the  ray  of  light  would  come  in  the  direction  s'e,  where 
s^E  is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  of  which  se  and  ee'  are 
two  adjacent  containing  sides  :  the  star  therefore  appears  to  us 
to  be  before  its  real  place  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  motion 
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of  the  earth.  See  also  HerscheFs  '^  Outlines  of  Astronomy/' 
Arts.  328-335.     Ed.  I.  1849. 

And^  omitting  other  experiments  and  observations^  I  may 
remark  that  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
law  of  composition  of  velocities  is  the  a  posteriori  proof  arising 
out  of  the  results  of  physical  astronomy.  The  expressed  velo- 
cities and  velocity-increments  of  the  planets  are  resolved  and 
estimated  according  to  it,  and  their  places  calculated  at  par- 
ticular times ;  when  these  are  compared  with  the  observed  places, 
no  discrepancies  are  discovered ;  and  thus  one  of  the  severest 
tests  of  the  truth  of  such  a  law  is  applied  and  is  satisfied. 

828.]  Thus  much  being  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  as  to 
the  eflfects  of  force  on  matter,  when  two  or  more  forces  act 
simultaneously  on  a  particle  along  different  lines  of  action  and 
cause  it  to  move  in  a  definite  curvilinear  path,  it  remains  for  us 
to  investigate  equations  by  which  that  path  may  be  determined 

when  the  forces  are  given. 

da 
Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  moving  particle ;  then  ^  -^  is  its 

expressed  momentum  in  the  line  of  its  motion;   w-rr^  ^^» 
9  at       at 

m  -^  are  its  expressed  momenta  along  the  axes  of  ^,  y,  z  re- 
spectively if  the  path  is  referred  to  coordinate  axes  in  space; 

J      dx        dy 
and  ^"jj^  '"^-Si  ^^  ^^^  axial-components  of  the  resultant  mo- 
mentum if  the  motion  takes  place  in  the  plane  of  {x,  y) :  mo- 
menta are  resolved  and  compounded  according  to  the  law  of 

geometrical  projection. 

d^8 
Hence  also  m  -rr-  is    the   expressed   momentum-increment 

at 

of  m  in  an  unit  of  time  along  the  line  of  its  motion;  and 

^-jjTi  ^T^j  ^^r-   are  the  several  expressed  momentum- 

dt^  dt^  dt*  ^ 

increments  of  m  in  an  unit  of  time  along  the  coordinate  axes 
of  Xy  y,  z. 

Also  the  expressed  momentum-increment  in  the  line  of  motion 
of  a  particle  at  a  given  time  is  the  sum  of  the  resolved  parts 
along  that  line  of  the  several  expressed  momentum-increments 
along  the  coordinate  axes. 

Hence  also  impressed  momenta  and  momentum-increments 
and  their  causes,  accelerating  forces  and  moving  forces  respec- 
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tivelj^  are  resolved  and  compounded  according  to  the  law  of 
geometrical  projection. 

And  as  statical  pressures^  see  Art.  261^  are  virtual  dynamical 
momenta,  it  follows  that  statical  pressures  are  resolved  and 
compounded  according  to  the  same  law :  hence  we  have  a  proof 
of  the  parallelog^m  of  statical  forces. 

824.]  If  the  motion  of  the  particle  m  takes  place  wholly  in 
one  plane,  the  equations  which  determine  that  motion  are  thus 
found. 

Let  the  motion  be  referred  to  a  system  of  rectangular  axes ; 
and  let  x^,  y^  be  the  axial-components  of  the  impressed  momentum- 
increment  on  m  at  the  point  (^,^)  at  the  time  t;  then  equating 
the  impressed  and  the  expressed  momentum-increments  by  reason 
of  the  law  explained  in  Art.  258,  we  have 

and  if  x',  t^  are  proportional  to  the  mass  of  m,*  so  that 

X'=  f»X,  Y^rs  WY, 

the  equations  of  motion  are 

in  which  case  x,  y  are  the  impressed  velocity-increments  which 
are  the  effects  of  the  accelerating  forces. 

1i  the  resultant  velocity-increment  is  resolved  tangentially 
and  normally,  and  t  and  n  are  the  corresponding  components 
of  the  impressed  velocity-increment,  then  by  ( 1 0) 

^  =  ^'  7  =  ^-  (6^) 

If  the  motion  is  referred  to  a  system  of  polar  coordinates, 
and  p  and  q  are  the  radial  and  the  transversal  components  of 
the  impressed  velocity-increment,  then  by  (30)  and  (31) 

d^r         dO^  _ 
IF^^'dF"^' 
1   d  ,    dO^  \ 

325.3  ^^®  three  following  Chapters  will  contain  so  many 
illustrations  of  these  equations,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  shew 

•  The  impressed  velocity-increments  are  not  always  proportional  to  m  :  in- 
stances of  the  non-proportionality  have  already  occurred  in  the  equations  of 
motion  in  Articles  293  and  294. 


(62) 
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their  application  immediatelj ;  but  the  attention  of  the  reader 
must  be  at  once  called  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  work. 

Let  the  two  equations  (60)  be  multiplied  bj  mdx  and  mdf 
respectivelj^  where  dx  and  dy  are  the  actual  axial  displacements 
of «»  in  the  time  dt :  so  that  according  to  the  definition  of  work 
given  in  Art.  259^  mxdx  and  rnxdy  are  the  elements  of  the 
work  done  by  the  accelerating  forces  x  and  t  in  the  time  dt, 
and  the  integrals  of  these  expressions  are  the  works  done  by 
those  forces  through  the  assigned  limits^  whatever  they  are. 
Let  the  equations  afber  multiplication  by  mdx  and  mdy  respec- 
tively be  added ;  then  we  have 

dxd^x+dyd^V  ,    -,  t  . 

m,  r*»if 

•••     -^(P'-%')=       m(xdx  +  Ydy);  (63) 

the  left-hand  member  of  which  is  the  vis  viva  of  m  acquired  in 
its  motion  from  (x^,  y^)  to  (a?,  y)  under  the  action  of  the  given 
forces;  and  the  right-hand  member  is  the  work  done  by  the 
forces  through  the  spaces  assigned  by  the  limits.  This  equa- 
tion is  called  the  equation  of  vis  viva  and  of  work.  Also  from 
(61)  and  from  (62)  we  have 

^(v'— «?o*)  =      mTds;  (64) 

^(t;»-ro»)  =  /     m{i>dr  +  q,rd0);  (66) 

each  of  these  being  the  equation  of  work  in  its  own  system 
of  reference.  The  circimistances  under  which  these  equations 
are  possible  and  are  interpretable  will  be  explained  in  a  fiiture 
Chapter. 

326.]  As  the  normal  component  of  the  impressed  momentum- 
increment  does  not  appear  in  the  equation  of  vis  viva,  viz.  (64), 
the  force,  which  by  its  action  impresses  it,  does  no  work ;  the 
reason  being  that  the  path  of  ^  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
action-line  of  this  force.  Since  however  m  would,  if  left  to 
itself  or  if  left  to  the  action  of  a  force  which  acted  along  the 
tangent,  by  the  law  of  inertia,  continue  to  move  along  that 


mv^ 


tangent,  so is  the  efiect  of  the  force  which  deflects  m  from 

its  otherwise  rectilinear  path,  and  draws  it  towards  the  centre  of 
absolute  curvature.     This  force  is  called  tie  centripetal  force ; 

3La 


4M         raumffi  Qw  cuKviumuji  mohoh.        ^7. 

ilPlA  t)i0  inraiiid  *MTr*f^  looiiifliiliauii-iiftQMQienfc  it  MHi&  tf# 

tiie  ostttrifbgil  ibroe  df  IK  s  •^ — •  (M) 

P 


CbnMpcii^  «i^  ^o^^  ^^Bi  ai9  iliflrafoitt  tilt  MDft  fMOi- 
^  under  #Araat  aqpeots.  Cntdqprtd  finee  u  tiio  &ioe  wlikli 
iaqpoMWi  the  momeiitam^  and  is  spdcei^  of  in  xefiaraioe  to  thit 
ISsifoo:  oentrifbgal  foioe  k  spdcei^  <^  witb  veftranoe  to  tlio  ptir> 

tUe  ffb  and  is  that  foioe  of  whkh  m —  is  the  OAjptewBd  mo- 
aiMitiiin.  ^ 

*  8S7.3  As  an  exact  knowledge  of  Hie  natnze  of  eentiftfbgal 
finoe  is  neceesaxy  for  a  oomplete  oomprdienaion  of  the  theoxy 
of  carriUnear  motion^  let  ns  eiamine  it  in  two  or  thxee  a{^« 
cations. 

Let  SI  move  in  a  cirole  with  a  constant  Tclooitjr  ▼;  let  asstiie 
ladins  of  the  obde^  and  t  s  the  time  of  a  oonq^kte  revolution : 

iiien  tvassTT; 

4ir'tf 

•*•    the  centcifbgal  force  of  SI  s  s»  — ^ ;  (97) 

thus  the  oentrifbgal  force  in  a;  cirole  vams  directly  as  the  radios 
of  the  circle^  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  periodic  time. 

Again,  if  m  moves  in  the  circle  with  a  constant  angular  velo- 
city w,  then  by  (24),  Art.  310,  v  =  aw ; 

.  * .     the  centrifugal  force  of  m  =  ma>'  a ;  (68) 

and  therefore  varies  directly  as  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

Thus  if  a  particle  of  mass  m  is  fastened  by  a  string  of  length 
a  to  a  point  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  describes  a  circle  in  the 
plane  about  the  given  point  as  centre,  the  centrifugal  force 
produces  a  tension  of  the  string,  and  if  a>  is  the  constant  an- 
gular velocity,  the  tension  =  mw'a. 

A  railway-carriage  of  g^ven  weight  and  dimensions  moves  at 
a  g^ven  velocity  along  a  curved  railway  of  which  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  known.  It  is  required  to  find  the  height  to  which 
the  outer  rail  should  be  raised  above  the  inner  one  so  as  to 
counteract  the  cflTects  of  centrifugal  force. 

Let  2  a  be  the  horizontal  breadth  of  the  railway,  and  h  the 
height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  carriage  above  the  rails 
when  they  are  horizontaJ;  let  z  be  the  elevation  of  the  outer 

*  This  term  is  inaccurate ;  —  is  the  expressed  effect  of  an  accelerating  force. 
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rail^  and  $  the  angle  of  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  road  when  the  onter  rail  is  raised ;  so  that 
;e;=:2a  tan  ^ ;  let  t7=the  given  velocity  of  the  carriage^  p  the  radins 
of  the  curve;  then  as  the  outer  rail  is  to  be  raised  so  that  at  the 
gpiven  TTrniTiTnnfn  velocity  there  shall  be  no  pressure  on  the  inner 
rail^  we  may  take  about  the  outer  rail  moments  of  the  centri- 
fugal force  and  of  the  weight  of  the  carriage  and  may  equate 
them :  whereby  if  m  is  the  mass  of  the  carriage,  we  have 

(Acosd— asind)  =  m^  {a  cob  0  -^  Atiaff) ; 

P 

.-.     ;2r  =  2atan^  =  2a-- ^. 

v^a-\'phg 

828.]  When  a  solid  body  rotates  about  an  axis,  all  its  par- 
ticles describe  in  equal  times  circles,  the  planes  of  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  centres  of  which  are 
in  this  axis,  and  the  radii  of  which  are  the  perpendiculars  &om 
each  point  on  the  axis  :  therefore  &om  (68),  as  o)  is  the  same 
for  all  the  points,  the  centrifugal  forces  vary  as  these  perpen- 
diculars. Now  as  the  earth  revolves  about  its  polar  axis,  the 
centrifogal  forces  of  particles  on  its  sur&ce  vary  as  the  perpen- 
dicular distances  from  the  particle  on  the  polar  axis ;  and  there- 
fore the  centrifugal  force  of  each  particle  varies  as  the  radius  of 
the  parallel  of  latitude  which  the  particle  describes:  and  the 
line  of  action,  being  the  radius  of  the  circular  path  in  which  the 
particle  moves,  is  perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis.  As  the  radius 
of  the  circle  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  decreases  from  the  equator 
to  the  pole,  so  does  the  centrifugal  force  which  varies  as  this 
radius  by  reason  of  (68) ;  the  centrifugal  force  therefore  is  great- 
est at  the  equator  and  least  at  the  poles,  where  it  vanishes. 

Let  us  consider  the  earth  to  be  a  perfect  sphere,  and  to  be 
revolving  with  an  angular  velocity  such  that  the  time  of  the  re- 
volution is  24  hours;  and  let  us  consider  a  place  on  it  of  which 
the  latitude  is  A ;  then,  if  r  is  the  radius  of  the  earth,  the  radius 
of  the  circle  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  is  r  cos  X ;  and  therefore 
if  0)  is  the  angular  velocity,  the  centrifugal  force  of  m  in  this 
line,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  polar  axis,  is  i»»'r  cos  X; 
and  if  this  is  resolved  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  horizontal, 
and  the  other  is  vertical,  at  the  place,  the  vertical  component  of 
the  centrifugal  force  is  »«a)*r(cosA)*;  by  this  quantity  therefore 
will  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  a  particle  m  on  its  surface  at 
the  latitude  A  be  diminished :  so  that  if  mg  is  the  weight  of  m 
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when  diminwhftd  hj  ihe  oentrifiigal  foroe^  and  mQ  were  its 
weight  if  the  earth  were  at  rest,  then 

mf  ss  flS0—fls«>f  (000  A)' ;  (69) 

.•,    f  55  0— i»'r(coBA)';  (70) 

therefore  a»*f  (oosX)*  is  tiie  diminiition  of  the  earth's  gnmtjr 
doe  to  the  centrifogal  force. 

The  dxmination  of  gravity  is  Ihe  greatest  when  X  =  0^  that  is^ 
at  the  equator;  in  which  case 

sfaiee  the  diflEbrenoe  between  ff  and  o  is  very  small.  Let 
T  ss  the  time  of  rotaidon  of  the  earth  about  its  axis ;  therefore 
T=sS4x60x60  seconds.  Also  2vss«t;  and^s82.2  feet; 
vs  8.14159;  therefore  r  =  4000  x  1760  x  8  feet, 

«V_4wV 

^289  '^^•"J^^ 

•'•  ^'M'-ikl'  ^'^^ 

that  is,  the  diminution  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  equator  due 
to  the  centrifugal  force  is  the  289ih  part  of  that  which  the 
earth's  attraction  at  the  equator  would  be  if  the  earth  did  not 
rotate. 

Thus  also  the  weight  of  a  body  m  at  the  equator  is  diminished 
by  its  289th  part,  and  the  diminution  of  its  weight  at  the  lati- 
*"de  X  is  s»^(co8X)« 

289 

The  preceding  calculation  is  made  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
earth  is  a  perfect  sphere,  whereas  it  is  an  oblate  spheroid :  and 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  particles  at  its  surface  decreases 
as  we  pass  from  the  poles  to  the  equator  according  to  the  law 
investigated  in  Art.  212,  and  given  in  (91)  of  that  Article.  The 
present  inquiry  gives  the  law  of  diminution  of  gravity  on 
account  of  centrifugal  force;  the  combination  of  these  two 
effects  produces  the  result  given  in  Art.  124,  viz. 

^  =  G  {1  4- .005 133  (sin  X)»}  ;  (73) 

and  the  whole  diminution  is  nearly  a  200th  part  of  the  original 
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gravity.    Henoe  also  the  weight  of  a  body  at  the  poles  is  one 
200th  more  that  its  weight  at  the  equator. 

Since  289  is  the  square  of  17^  it  follows  that  if  the  earth 
completed  a  revolution  about  its  polar  axis  in  the  1 7th  part  of 
a  dajTj  the  centriftigal  force  at  the  equator  would  be  equal  to^ 
and  would  neutralize^  the  earth's  attraction;  in  which  case 
matter  at  the  equator  would  have  no  weight. 

829.]  If  the  path  of  the  moving  particle  miB  a  curvilinear 
path  in  space  and  is  referred  to  three  fixed  rectangular  axes, 
then  if  X,  Y,  z  are  the  axial-components  of  the  impressed  velocity- 
increment,  the  equations  of  motion  are 

d^x  _  d^y  _  d*z  _  .    . 

dt^"^'  W^'  df'-'^''  ^^ 

and  these  are  applicable  to  the  solution  of  every  problem  in- 
volving such  a  motion  and  such  forces. 

Thus,  if  the  laws  of  the  impressed  velocity-increments  are 
given,  and  if  the  problem  is  the  deduction  from  them  of  the 
equations  of  the  trajectory,  (74)  must  be  integrated,  whereby 
three  relations  will  be  given  between  x,  y,  z  and  t ;  whence  t 
may  be  eliminated,  and  two  equations  will  result  in  terms  of 
^y  9i  ^9  which  will  represent  two  surfaces,  the  line  of  intersection 
of  which  will  be  the  trajectory.  In  the  course  of  integration, 
twelve  limiting  values  will  be  required,  viz.  the  six  components 
of  the  velocities  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0 ;  and  the  six 
coordinates  of  m  corresponding  to  the  same  values  of  ^ :  of  these, 
six,  viz.  those  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^,  will  be  left  in  the  general 
equations  in  their  general  form :  the  other  six,  which  correspond 
to  ^=0,  will  enter  into  the  final  equations  as  arbitrary  constants, 
because  the  beginning  of  the  time  t  is  arbitrary. 

330.]  If  the  particle  m  is  not  acted  on  by  any  forces,  so  that 

x  =  Y  =  z  =  0,  then 

d'^x  d^v  d^z  ,     V 

Let  {a,  b,  c)  be  the  place  of  the  particle  when  ^  =  0,  and 

{Xj  y,  z)y  when  t  =it\  also  let  a,  /3,  y  be  the  components  of  its 

velocity  when  ^  =  0 ;  then  integrating  (75)  between  the  limits 

corresponding  to  these  values  of  t, 

dx  ^  dy      ^      ^  dz 

iP— a— a^=0;  y  —  b^pt=:0;  z^c-^yt  ^  0  ; 

x^a      y^h       z—c 
a  /3  y 
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which  are  the  equations  to  a  straight  line^  whose  direction- 
cosines  are  proportional  to  the  components  of  the  velocity  when 
^  =  0,  and  which  passes  through  the  point  (a,  b,  c).  If  there  is 
no  initial  velocity,  a  =  /3  =  y  =  0;  in  which  case  x  =  a,  y  =  6, 
z  =  c;  that  is,  the  particle  remains  at  rest  and  in  its  original 
position.  The  result  is  of  course  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
inertia. 

881.]  If  the  place  and  motion  of  the  particle  are  referred  to 
a  system  of  polar  coordinates  in  space,  and  p,  q,  b  are  the 
impressed  velocity-increments  along  the  radius- vector,  along  a 
line  in  the  plane  of  r  and  the  pole  and  perpendicular  to  r,  and 
along  a  line  perpendicular  to  this  plane,  then  the  equations  of 
motion  are 


1  d  f   "rf^v         ,    .       ^d^^ 


(76) 


rsind 

882.]  The  equations  of  relative  motion,  of  which  the  kine- 
matics have  been  investigated  in  Arts.  317-319,  are  formed  on 
the  same  principle  of  inertia.  Thus  as  to  equations  (48),  let  x,  y 
be  the  axial-components  of  the  impressed  velocity-increment 
acting  on  m^  and  let  Xo,  Yo  be  the  axial-components  of  the  im- 
pressed velocity-increment  acting  on  a  particle  of  the  mass  7n  at 
the  origin  or  the  axial-components  of  the  acceleration  of  the 
origin ;  then  the  equations  of  motion  are 

If  the  path  described  by  m  is  referred  to  three  axes  in  space,  a 

third  equation  in  terms  of  f  has  to  be  added. 

If  the  motion  of  m  is  referred  to  a  system  of  moving  axes  as 

also  to  a  moving  origin,  then  from  (53)  and  (54)  the  equations  of 

motion  are 

d^i      Ae^       \  d  .    dQ.       ,  ^       ^     ,  s   .    ^     ,     X 

^"^^-^^(^^)  =  (^-^«^"^^^  +  (^-^^^^^^'*    ('^) 
d'^n]       de^      \  d  r^de^      ,         ,       ^     ,  X  .    .,     ,     X 


CHAPTER  X. 

APPLICATION    OP    THE    BQCJATI0N8    OP    THE    PRBCBDINO 
CHAPTEB  TO  PARTICLES  MOVING  FEEBLY  IN  SPACE, 

Section  1. — Oblige  impact  and  collinofi  of  particles  and  of 

smooth  spherical  balls. 

888.]  The  laws  of  resolution  of  velocities  and  momenta^  and 
the  principles  of  the  theory  of  curvilinear  motion  have  been 
investigated  in  the  preceding  Chapter ;  our  object  now  is  fur- 
ther to  elucidate  these^  and  to  apply  them  to  the  special  case  of 
particles  moving  freely  in  space^  reserving  to  subsequent  Chap- 
ters the  cases  of  particles  moving  on  curves  or  on  surfaces  or 
in  tubes ;  cases^  that  is^  of  constrained  motion. 

The  most  simple  case  of  resolution  of  momenta  is  that  of  a 
material  particle  or  of  a  smooth  homogeneous  spherical  ball^ 
which  is  supposed  to  have  motion  of  translation  only^  which 
moves  in  a  rectilinear  path  with  a  constant  velocity^  and  im- 
pinges at  an  oblique  angle  on  a  given  plane.  As  the  velocity  of 
the  ball  is  constant  before  impact^  so  will  the  velocity  be  also 
constant  after  impact :  and  thus  the  inquiry  is  limited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  change  during  the  collision^  and  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  line  of  motion  and  of  the  velocity  of  the  ball  after 
impact.  The  elasticity  of  the  ball  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  that  which  was  explained  in  Art.  262 ;  that  is,  the  momentum 
acquired  during  the  restitution  of  the  figure  of  the  ball  is  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  that  lost  during  the  compres- 
sion of  the  figure  :  the  limiting  values  of  the  ratio  being  1  and 
0^  according  as  the  ball  and  plane  are  perfectly  elastic  or  are 
perfectly  inelastic. 

One  observation  however  is  to  be  made  on  the  circumstances 
of  oblique  impact^  which  was  not  applicable  in  that  of  direct 
impact.  In  oblique  impact  we  assume  that  the  mutual  action  of 
the  balls  during  collision  is  along  the  line  joining  their  centres 
at  the  instant  when  compression  is  a  maximum^  and  along  that 
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line  only;  that  is^  in  other  words^  we  assume  the  balls  to  be 
perfectly  smooth.  For  suppose  a  ball  of  mass  m,  see  fig.  102^ 
to  move  uniformly  along  the  line  a  a  and  to  impinge  on  the  ball 
of  mass  m%  which  is  moving  at  an  uniform  velocity  along  the 
line  is :  and  suppose  the  line  gab  to  be  that  which  passes 
through  their  centres  a^  b  at  the  instant  at  which  compression  is 
a  maximum  :  we  assume  the  action  of  the  two  balls  on  each 
other  for  the  time  during  which  the  collision  takes  place  to  be 
wholly  along  this  line ;  along  this  line  has  momentum  been 
lost  during  the  compression^  along  this  line  will  momentum 
be  acquired  during  the  restitution  :  the  momenta  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  ab  have  not  been  altered  by  the  collision : 
thus  by  virtue  of  the  statements  made  in  Art.  262,  if  p  repre- 
sents the  momentum  along  the  line  ab  lost  during  the  compres- 
sion^ ev  represents  that  acquired  during  the  restitution  along 
the  same  line.  Thus  although  for  the  time  during  which  the 
balls  are  in  collision,  they,  by  reason  of  their  velocity  which 
is  perpendicular  to  ab,  slide  on  each  other,  and  thereby  the 
momentum  in  that  line  would  be  changed  if  the  balls  are  not 
perfectly  smooth,  yet  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  we  assume  the 
roughness  of  the  balls  to  be  so  far  diminished,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  account  of  the  change  of  momentum  along 
the  line  perpendicular  to  ab. 

Hence  if  a  smooth  ball  impinges  obliquely  on  a  smooth  plane, 
the  line  of  reaction  of  the  plane  will  be  pei-pendicular  to  its 
surface,  and  the  momentum  of  the  impinging  ball  will  be 
affected  along  that  line  only,  and  not  along  the  plane. 

334.]  The  results  of  the  direct  impact  of  a  ball  on  a  plane 
are  given  in  equations  (15),  (16),  Art.  264,  so  that  if  v  is  the 
velocity  of  impact,  ev  is  the  velocity  of  rebound. 

But  suppose  a  perfectly  smooth  and  spherical  ball,  whose  mass 
is  m,  and  whose  elasticity  is  e,  to  move  with  an  uniform  velocity 
V,  and  to  impinge  at  p  on  a  smooth  plane  in  the  line  a  a,  making 
an  angle  a  with  the  normal  to  the  plane  at  the  point  P,  fig.  103, 
so  that  flAN  =  a  j  let  w  be  the  velocity  of  tfi  when  the  compres- 
sion is  a  maximum  :  at  which  instant  the  motion  of  the  ball  is 
wholly  along  the  plane;  and  suppose  v  to  be  the  velocity  of 
rebound,  and  /3  =  na^  to  be  the  angle  which  the  line  of  motion 
of  the  ball  after  rebound  at  p  makes  with  the  normal :  let  p  be 
the  momentum  in  the  line  an  which  is  lost  by  the  ball  during 
the  compression,  and  let  ep  be  that  recovered  during  the  resti- 
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tutioD^  the  line  of  action  of  both  these  momenta  being  the  normal 
AN.  Let  us  resolve  the  momenta  along  and  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  :  then  at  the  instant  when  the  compression  is  a  maxi- 
mum^ we  have  (1)  along  the  plane^ 

f»r  sin  a  =  the  impressed  momentum  of  m, 
mu  =r  the^  expressed  momentum  of  m ; 
(2)  perpendicular  to  the  plane, 

mv  cos  a  =  the  impressed  momentum  of  m, 
p  =  momentum  lost  by  m  during  compression ; 

.*.     mv  sia  a  =  mu;  (1) 

mvcosa  =  P  :  (2) 

by  a  similar  process  when  restitution  ends,  we  have  (1)  along 

the  plane, 

mu  =  the  impressed  momentimi  of  m, 

i»  V  sin  /3  =  the  expressed  momentum  of  m ; 

.(2)  perpendicular  to  the  plane, 

ep  =  the  impressed  momentum  of  m, 

m\  cos  p  =  the  expressed  momentum  of  m ; 

.'.     mu  =.  ;»vsin/3,  (3) 

^p  =  »»vcos/3;  (4) 

.'.     vsina  =  vsin)3,  «tan)3  =  tana; 

.       ^        tana  .. 

.-.     tan^  =  -^;  (6) 

v  =  -; — -  V ;  (6) 

whereby  /3  and  v  are  known  in  terms  of  g^ven  quantities ;  a  and 
/3  are  called  respectively  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion^ 
Generally  as  ^  is  less  than  unity,  /3  is  greater  than  a.  If  the 
ball  is  perfectly  elastic,  ^  =  1 :  in  which  case  a  =  /3,  that  is,  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflexion  are  equal ;  and  v  =  t?,  that  iS| 
the  velocities  of  incidence  and  reflexion  are  equal  to  each 
other. 

If  the  ball  is  perfectly  inelastic,  ^  =  0 ;  in  which  case,  /3= 90% 
and  V  =  t;  sin  a ;  the  ball,  that  is,  after  impact  moves  along  the 
plane  with  the  component  in  that  line  of  its  velocity  of  impact. 

These  results  are  equally  true,  when  the  ball  impinges  on  a 
curved  surface,  the  plane  of  impact  being  in  this  case  the  tan- 
gent plane  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  impact* 

3Ma 


s 


^99  MKUKm  UCr AOT  ASTD  OOIiLIfiEOV^  |S3$ 

« 

•  H886%]  ThiMtipieg  in  illnifaitian  of  the  pi^ee^^ 

Bau  U  TaBnA  tibe  line  dong  wiiiflli  %  bell  of  gnm  eiaelMifef  # 
inneir  be  pngeeted  fiom  e  given  pcnnt  a^  eo  tbat  eftcr  teBeiig> 
at  e  giv^n  plane  it  mi^  strike  aaoiber  given  bell  at  B. 

Let  OD^  fig.  104^  be  Hie  givrai  plane,  a  and  B  the  given  pes* 
tikrne  of  the  belle.  Vmn  a  and  b  draw  AO  and  bb  at  light 
angles  to  the  plane  on ;  prodnoe  ao  to  a^,  making  oa's  0.OJL 
JToin  ba'  cattiog  on  in  t,  and  join  ap;  afb  is  the  zeqniied  path* 
At  P  draw  the  line  pn  normal  to  the  plane :  then  apjt  is  the 
angle  of  incidenoei  and  vvb  is  the  an^  of  vrikxion :  and  since 

..  *  '  CP 

tan  APK  s  cot  Apo  8  — ; 

AC 

J  j^  X  i.    r  OP  OP 

and  tansPH  :ds  cotBPBsBCotA'pc9 -7- s ; 

AC       eM) 
•*.    tanBPH  s -tanAPH; 

and  therefore  the  ^peth  apb  satisfies  the  condition  (6)^  and  ia 
sadi  that  a  ball  picgected  fiK>m  a  along  ap  will  strike  anotiisr 
ballatB. 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  path  whidi  a  ball  <rf  ekilidigr  ^ 

must  take  with  reference  to  two  given  inclined  planes^  so  that 
when  projected  from  a  g^ven  point  a  it  may  after  reflexion  sac- 
cessivelj  at  the  two  planes  strike  another  ball  at  b^  a  and  b 
being  in  the  plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  inter- 
section of  the  two  planes  of  reflexion. 

Let  the  plane  of  the  paper^  fig.  105^  be  that  in  which  the 
two  points  A  and  b  are^  and  thus  the  planes  of  reflexion  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

From  A  draw  ada^  perpendicular  to  the  plane  do,  and  make 
.a'd  =  ^.ad:  also  from  b  draw  bob'  perpendicular  to  oc,  and 
such  that  BC  =  ^.b'c:  draw  a'b'  cutting  do  in  p  and  oc  in  q> 
join  AP  and  bq  ;  apqb  shall  be  the  path  required. 

It  is  evident  by  the  construction  in  the  former  example  that 
the  lines  ap  and  P<t  satisfy  at  p  the  condition  required  in  (5) : 
and  also  that  pq  and  qb  satisfy  the  same  condition  at  q :  there- 
fore APQB  is  the  required  path. 

Also  by  a  similar  process  may  the  path  be  determined,  by 
which  a  ball  of  given  elasticity  may  after  projection  from  a 
given  point  and  reflexion  at  g^ven  planes  strike  a  ball  placed  at 
another  given  point. 

Ex.  3.   A  ball  of  given  elasticity  e  is  projected  from  a  given 
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point  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and  after  two  reflexions 
from  the  circle  returns  to  the  same  point :  determine  the  angle 
at  which  it  was  projected. 

Let  A,  fig.  106j  be  the  point  in  the  circle  whence  the  ball  is 
projected,  and  let  ap,  pq,  qa  be  the  paths  which  it  successively 
describes:  let  CAP  =  d=cPA,  CPQ  =  ^  =  cqp,  cqA  =  ^  =  CAq. 
Then  by  (6), 

tan  6  =  -  tan  0.  tan  V^  =  -  tan  6  =:  —  tan  0 : 

^       e  e  e* 

also         ^  +  4>  +  ^  =  90°; 

1— tan^tan^ 


•  • 


tan^  =  cot(4)+V^)  =  X      ^     X      . 
^^     ^^        tan  4)  + tan  V^ 

_  g»— (tan^)'  ^ 
■"  (^»4-^)tan^  ' 

.-.     tand  =  (— -^^ — -)*. 

836.]  Two  smooth  spheres  of  g^ven  elasticity  and  of  masses 
m  and  m',  moving  in  g^ven  lines,  and  with  g^ven  velocities,  and 
with  their  centres  in  the  same  plane,  impinge  on  each  other  ;  it 
is  required  to  determine  their  velocities  and  lines  of  motion 
after  impact. 

Let  us  suppose  the  two  spheres  to  be  moving  in  the  directions 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  fig.  102,  and  along  the  lines  aA  and  bB, 
and  let  oab^t  be  the  line  passing  through  their  centres  at  the 
instant  when  the  compression  is  a  maximum :  and  let  m,  whose 
centre  is  a,  impinge  on  mf,  whose  centre  is  b.  Now  by  Art.  333, 
the  elastic  action  of  the  two  spheres  takes  place  along  the  line 
GAB  only :  let  e  =  the  elasticity,  and  p  =  the  momentum  lost 
during  compression,  so  that  ^p  is  that  acquired  during  the  resti- 
tution of  the  figure  of  the  balls.  The  momenta  will  be  resolved 
along,  and  at  right  angles  to,  the  line  dab. 

Let  t?,  t/  be  the  velocities  of  m,  id  before  collision  begins, 

1^^  t^'  .....     .  when  compression  is  a  maximum, 

V,  v'------  when  collision  ends; 

a,  a  be  the  angles  between  cab,  and  the  lines  of  motion  of  m,  n[ 

when  collision  begins, 
^,  ^........  when  compression  is  a  maximum, 

i3,j3' -  when  collision  ends. 

Then  at  the  instant  when  the  compression  is  a  maximum,  the 
equations  of  resolved  momenta  are. 
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£^^(«wooia=s  iWOOBtf+P,  (7) 

Imvma  ss  mumi$,  (8) 

-•         ,C«l^f/00Ba  :s  iw'l^OOBtf'— P,  (9) 

*^'*^|«^^gina'=«i'i^smtf';  (10) 
and  at  the  instant  when  collision  ends^ 

f^y^(«WCOS#  =  MVCOSjS  +  tfP^  (11) 

ImutimO  zs  MY mnfi,  (12) 

(13) 

wTi'mnfir.  (14) 
Bnt  when  the  oompression  is  a  maximum^  both  balls  are  moving 
with  the  same  velocify  along  dab  :  therefore 

»  COS  0  =  1^008  0^.  (15) 

From  these  nine  equations^  v^  y^,  j9j  )9^  are  to  be  determined* 
From  (7),  (9)  and  (16)^ 

»COS0s:«roO69^s:  jj^-j-^j^ }  (16) 

fiom  which  and  fiom  (7)  and  (11)^  we  have 

siffoosa+M'f^oosa'        «a'    ,              ^        #v  /,«v 

yoos^= 5^^? i^M?^^^*^         *^  ^    ^ 

Similarly^ 

_,      ^      mt;cosa+s»Vcosa'         em    ,                /        /v  x.^x 

YcoB^= — — -;^ 4-  — — -,(t?co8a--t?co8aO.  (18) 

Also  from  (8)  and  (12),  and  from  (10)  and  (14), 

vsinjS  =  rsina,  (19) 

v'sin  p"  =  r'sin  a  ;  (20) 
so  that  V,  V,  p,  p"  are  completely  determined. 
Also  from  the  preceding  we  have 

i»vcos/3+»i'v^cos^=  «jf7COSo  +  ;»Vcosa',) 
«^vsinj8+«»Vsin  j3'=  mvsina  +  mYsma;} 
that  is,  the  sum  of  the  momenta  both  along,  and  at  right  angles 
to,  GAB  is  the  same  before  and  after  impact. 

837.]  Let  the  balls  be  perfectly  elastic,  that  is,  let  ^=  1 :  then 

i»t;cosa+wVco8a'      ^'(rcosa— r'cosaO  /^^^ 

vcosi3= —7 ^^ r— ? ■'  (22) 

'^  m-\m  m-^m 

,       ^      mv  cos  a -{-tn'tf cos  a       mhcosa—t/cosa)  ,^-. 

^<^^^= :rrz/ +  -^^ — zrr;j •'  (23) 

V  sin  /3  =  t?  sin  a,  (24) 

v'sin/8'=t?'sino';  (25) 

.  • .     »*  V  +  »iV«  =  mv^  +  «V« ;  (26) 
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that  is^  the  sum  of  the  vires  vivsd  is  the  same  before  and  after 
impact^  and  no  work  is  lost  by  the  collision. 

Again^  let  the  balls  be  perfectly  inelastic^  that  is^  let  ^=0 :  then 

^         .       ^      wt?  cos  a  +  »*Vcos  a'  ,^„. 

VC0S)3  =  v'cOS/S^rs 7 y  (27) 

V  sin  )S  =  V  sin  a,  (28) 

v'sinyS'zr:  t;'sino';  (29) 

that  is^  the  balls  after  impact  have  the  same  velocity  along  the 
line  OAB^  but  unequal  velocities  at  right  angles  to  that  line ;  also 

tan)3  __  rsina  .     . 

338.]  The  velocity  and  the  line  of  motion  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  two  smooth  balls  which  impinge  on  each  other  is  the 
same  before  and  after  impact. 

Let  e  be  the  elasticity  of  the  balls :  and  let  us  take  a  line 
parallel  to  that  which  joins  the  centres  of  the  balls  at  the  in- 
stant when  the  compression  is  a  maximum  to  be  the  axis  of  ;r ; 
and  a  line  perpendicular  to  it  to  be  that  of  y :  let  {x,y),  {sf^  ^ 
be  the  places  of  the  centres  of  the  balls  at  the  time  ^  either 
before  or  after  impact :  and  let  {^y  y)  be  the  place  of  the  centre 
of  g^vity  at  the  same  time  :   then 


{m-\-m')y  =  my  +  ni 
.  ^dx  dx        ,  daf 


^}  (31) 


(32) 


dx  dx 

but    ^  and   -^   are   before  impact  resj>ectively  v  co6  a  and 

r'cos  a  ;  and  are  after  impact  respectively  v  cos  ^  and  v'cos  j3' : 

and  -^  and  -^    are   before    impact    respectively  v  sin  a  and 

«?'  sin  a  J  and  are  after  impact  respectively  v  sin  p  and  v'  sin  jQ' : 
therefore  by  virtue  of  equations  (21),  the  right-hand  members 
of  (32)  are  the  same  before  and  after  impact;  therefore  also  the 

left-hand  members  are :  and  therefore  -=7  and  -4:  ar©  the  same 

dt  dt 

before  and  after  impact:   and  therefore  the  velocity  and  the 

line  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  m  and  m'  are  the  same 

before  and  after  impact. 
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.    889.3  Biamploi  illi»fa«tive  of  tike  prooeding  eqoatioiui ; 

JSoL  U  A  smootii  and  homogeiieoiis  spliere  oi  mum  m  and 
'Aatiaty  €  moves  wiih  a  Tdodty  v  and  imptngeB  dhedfy  mi 
anotiier  of  the  mMi  wf,  yAxuh  is  mcmng'  with  a  vdodty  f/  in  a 
line  of  motbn  at  right  angles  to  that  of  m;  it  is  xecpdred  to 
And  the  veloctties  and  the  lines  of  motbn  of  both  halls  after 
tiieoolHsbn. 
.    In  this  ease  a^zO,  a^as  W}  tb^efore  from  (17)^  fce^ 

YOOBB  SB  y  '   ,  f 

■         s»+sr 
▼  sin  0  a  0, 


•  • 


yoosi9'«(l+s)-^-jjp, 
das  a.        tan/y=:^  ^^"'".     > 

p       V,.       witp        ^  (l+s)fs 


Heiiee  Ihe  hall  si  will  omttnoe  to  move  in  tiie  same  Um  dT 
motion^  but  with  a  velocity  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  m-^enf 
to  i»+«j'  to  its  former  velocity ;  the  velocity  of  is'  will  be  in- 
creased^ and  its  line  of  motion  will  make  an  angle  p^  with  that 

of  is's  motion. 

2 
Ex.  2.  Two  balls  m  and  2fs^  whose  elasticity  is  ->  move  with 

velocities  2v  and  v,  and  imping^^  so  that  the  line  of  motion  of 

each  one  makes  an  angle  of  60^  with  the  line  joining  their 

centres  at  the  instant  when  compression  is  a  maximum;   it  is 

required  to  determine  their  motion  after  collision. 

V  2 

•   Here  «i'=:  2«i,  t^=  -  >  ^  =  - ,  o  =  o'=  60® ;   therefore  from 

(17),  &c.,  \        ^ 

^       2r  -      ^      7f? 

vcosj8  =  y,  v'cos/3'=— ; 

VBmi8=^-^,       v'smiO'rr  — -; 

2  4 

whence  v,  v',  jS,  and  /S'  are  easily  determined. 

840.]  In  Article  267  we  estimated  the  loss  of  momentum 
of  a  body  in  its  passage  through  a  resisting  medium,  when  the 
body  presented  to  the  medium  a  plane  surface  of  area  a>,  which 
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18  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  motion  of  the  body.  The  inves- 
tigation can  now  be  extended  to  the  case  in  which  the  surface 
on  which  the  medium  acts  is  inclined  at  any  angle  to  the  line 
of  motion.  The  velocity  of  the  body  will  be  resolved  into  two 
components^  of  which  one  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
sur&ce^  and  the  other  is  along  the  surface:  the  former  alone 
causes  the  resistance  by  reason  of  momentum  being  transferred 
to  the  elements  of  the  resisting  medium ;  the  latter  produces 
only  a  friction  along  the  surface,  the  calculation  of  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  present  part  of  our  work. 

Let  there  then  be  a  plane  surfiace,  of  which  the  area  is  », 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  of  which  the  sec- 
tion by  the  plane  of  the  paper  is  the  line  op,  iig.  107  ;  and  sup- 
pose it  to  be  moving  in  the  line  mo,  and  its  normal  to  be  in- 
clined to  MO  at  the  angle  i;  let  t;  be  the  velocity  of  the  body 
along  the  line  of  motion ;  then  v  cos  i  is  the  velocity  of  op  in 
the  line  of  its  normal ;  and  therefore  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  of  Art.  267  it  follows,  that  the  momentum  which  is  im- 
pressed by  a>  on  the  particles  of  the  resisting  medium  during 
the  time  dt,  and  which  has  therefore  been  withdrawn  from  the 
moving  body,  is  p^^*(^coBtyd(; 

but  the  line  of  action  of  this  resistance  is  in  the  normal  to  op  ; 
therefore  its  component  in  the  line  of  motion  of  the  moving 

^^^  ^  pi»v^ (cos  i)» de ;  (aS) 

and  therefore  if  ^  is  the  mass  of  the  moving  body,  and  dv  its 
loss  of  velocity  in  the  line  of  its  motion  during  the  time  dl 
owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  medium, 

—mdv  =  p(ii>v*(coBi)*dt; 

dv 
.*.     m-z-  =--pi»v*(cosi)*.  (34) 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  resistance  of  a  plane  rudder  passing  < 
through  the  water  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  at 
which  it  is  inclined  to  the  keel  of  the  vessel. 

A  few  examples  illustrative  of  (33)  are  subjoined. 

Ex.  1.  An  isosceles  triangular  wedge,  of  which  the  vertical 
angle  is  2  a,  the  depth  is  £,  and  the  altitude  is  a,  moves  in  a 
resisting  mediimi,  firstly  with  its  edge  forward,  secondly  with 
its  top  forward :  compare  the  resistances  in  the  two  cases. 
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46$  VEM  ogyKtuB  nnofs  of  Cl4i^ 

Iiet  Bt  land  b,  be  the  wrirtaiwa  in  the  fint  and  aedsiid  oflNt 
Mqpeetiinfity,  tibm 

^  t=  2p#«  (am  a)* o&fliBe  a^         B,  :±:  %pv*^  ti^  tt  ; 

Ex.  2.  A  semiommlar  lamina  of  given  tliiokneBs  r  moves  in  a 
flnid^  findy  with  its  convex  edge  forwards^  seoondly  with  ib$ 
Ibase  forwards :  compare  the  renstancee  in  the  two  cases. 

tjet  the  resistances  he  n^  and  Ba :  let  a  =  the  radios  of  iSbe 
semidrole :  then,  %•  108^  if  poa  =  0,  qop  sz  dO,  pq  s  adS^ 

Et  s  2d^rpt;*  /    (oos^*2dl9 

'  *     E,       8* 

Ml.]  Bf  mealM  of  (83)  also  can  be  detertnined  the  leristaiioe 
%rfaidh  a  solid  of  revolution  meets  with  in  its  iMumge  thvoi^  a 

resisting  medium^  such  as  water  or  air. 

Let  OPB^  fig.  109^  be  the  generating  curve  of  the  bounding 
surface  of  the  solids  and  let  its  equation  be  y  =:/(x);  ou  =  x, 
WP  :=:  y;   and  let  po  be  the  normal  to  the  curve  at  the  point  P, 

cos  PGO  =  ^  • 

Let  an  element  of  the  curve  at  p  =  ^ ;  so  that  of  a  surface- 
element  at  p^  ds  is  the  section  by  the  plane  of  the  paper :  also 
let  the  surface-element  subtend  at  an  angle  ^^  at  m  ;  and  thus^ 
if  »  =  the  surface-element^ 

0)  =  dsydO; 

and  therefore  the  loss  of  momentum  corresponding  to  »  in  the 
line  AG  and  in  the  time  di  is 

pv'y{^)'dsdedt; 

and  as  the  loss  of  momentum  corresponding  to  eveiy  equal  ele- 
ment of  the  ring  generated  by  the  revolution  of  ds  about  ao  is 
the  same^  therefore  the  loss  of  momentum  due  to  the  ring  is 


2Tt  pv^y(^d8dt\ 
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and  the  loss  of  momentum  of  the  whole  sorfiioe  in  the  time  eU  is 

2irpvUtJy{^)'ds;  (36) 

and  the  loss  of  momentum  to  the  moving  body  in  an  unit  of 
time^  or  the  resistanoe  of  the  medium^  as  it  is  called^  is 

2^P^*/y(^)*.  (36) 

the  Emits  of  the  integral  being  quantities  assigned  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem. 

Ex.  1.  Let  the  surfsu^  cob  be  a  hemisphere;  it  is  required 
to  compare  the  resistance  of  the  hemisphere  with  the  resistance 
of  the  base. 

Let  a  be  the  radius ;  then  if  the  line  of  motion  is  the  axis  of 

X,  and  o  is  the  origin^ 

y"  =  2ax^x^ ; 

dy        dx  ^ds 

.'.    the  resistance  =  2wpr*  /    ^ — r-^  dx 

Jo       «* 

_  irpv*a* 

and  the  resistance  of  the  hemisphere  moving  with  the  base  for- 
wards =  Trpv^a*. 

Therefore  the  resistance  of  a  hemisphere  moving  with  its  convex 
surface  forwards  is  one-half  of  its  resistance  when  it  moves  with 
its  base  forwards. 

Ex.  2.  A  right  cone  passes  through  a  resisting  medium^  firstly 
with  its  vertex  forwards^  secondly  with  its  base  forwards :  it  is 
required  to  compare  the  resistances  in  the  two  cases. 

Let  the  resistances  be  Bi  and  b,  :  let  a  ==  the  altitude  of  the 
cone^  6  =  the  radius  of  its  base ;  so  that  in  the  first  case 
y_^.  .      dy  ^dx  ^       ds 

2Ttpv^b*  r«  , 

a«(a»  +  *')A 
__  irpv^b*  ^ 
"  a»  +  **  ' 
also  B,  =  Trpv*b*; 

B,       a*-\-b^' 

3N2 


•     . 


Ik  ^bmb'  mfrntifgitiatm  nai  aoooinit.  hif  -  been  trim  of;  tlMi; 
Mtim  of  tibo  portidee  of  tfio  fluid  <m,  eooli  otiber,  nor  of  tiie 
ftiotion  of  tbo  uortidhs  OMinik  ilio  inilfiMM  of  tbo  uovinffbodT : 
Ao  if  tliD  Jbo4]r,moiree  £Mrii^  loinroe  n  ipioe  lieUid.^.lfliUk: 
liio  iisHifllie  of  tlio' iienilinff'niBdiBni  mdi  intn  ^  end.*  oofloofr  tr 
donbUeflB  some  momentum  k  in^eortod  bj;  tbeee  to  tbe  moving 
hiAjx  it  ie  not  tlierefore  to  be  oipeetodL  that  tiie  pieoediiis; 
ttoidtB  win  bo  entixely*  aoooK&Hit  witk  nqpedn^^  eni  i0iqr^ 
aienot;  end  in  fiuititappeara  tbat  tibe  hw  of  the  wpietanoeie^ 
iMity  oaeteris  penbii%  tbet^^thee^iuun^^  It  is 

iKywever  woitibt  wbile  even  to  af^raiimate  to  •  eehiMn  of  a^ 
pKoblem  of  some  diffiodty,  ai^  tberefisie  I  ban  iioMMirted  Hm^ 
fateceding  tibeoiy  of  zesietaiio^  springing  ae.  it  doea  ont  of  tliat 
of  moipaet  and  oolUdon.  We  shall  diseoss,  it  heKesAor^mn  «. 
l^diodynamical  point  of  yiewj.  ai^  it  will'appear  that  on  ihit 
theoij  the  eoeflSdent  of  remtsnoe  is  onlj  one4iaIf  of  what  it  is 
on  the  present  aspeet  of  the  case.  ..Theve  is  also  one  other 
proUem  in  the  salgeot  whioh  deserves  insertion,  requiring  aa 
it  does  the  CaloohiS' of  y^iiiatk 
first  given  by  Sir  Isaae  lilewton*. 

842.]  To  determine  the  fdrm  of  a  eurfaoe  of  revelation  cob^ 
80  that  the  resistance  of  a  floidj  through  which  it  moves  in  the. 
line  of  its  axis^  may  be  the  least. 

Let  u  represent  the  resistance :  then 

and  taking  the  variation,  and  equating  it  to  zero,  we  bare 

but  since  ds*  =  dx*-{-dy*, 

dx      m    '  dy 
.•.     b.ds  zs  --j-b.dx+  -^-b.dy; 

To  determine  the  function  which  represents  the  curve^  we  have, 
by  the  Calculus  of  VariatuHiSj  the  two  following  equations^  viz. 
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either  of  which  g^ves  the  equation  to  the  curve ;  from  the  former^ 

2ydy^dx 

^  ^ —  =  a  constant  =  e  (say)  j 

.'.     e{d]f^-\-dx^Y  =  2ydy*dx, 

and  repkcing  y  in  (38)  by  its  value  from  (39),  we  have 

2  -^  --ed.-^  —  3(?rf.-=-  =  0, 
di*  dx  dy 

-  ,        J  dy  fdx      dx\      ^    dx  /^      dx\  ,  dx 

.      dy       c  dx*      3c  dx*      3cdx*        ,  ,  ^^ 

^  dx       2dy*       2  dy*       ^  dy^         '  ^     ' 

where  (f  is  also  an  arbitrary  constant.    And  thus  (40)  becomes 

^     dy        dx*      3cdx*        ,  ,^,. 

2;r— cloff^— (?^-; -3-  =  <<;  (41) 

^  dx        dy*        \  dy"^  '  ^     ' 

and  either  (39)  or  (40)  is  the  equation  to  the  required  curve. 
The  properties  of  the  curve  at  the  limits  would  be  given  by  the 
integrated  part  of  (37). 


Section  2. — Motion  of  particles  on  smooth  inclined  planes,  under 
the  action  of  the  constant  accelerating  force  of  gravity, 

343.]  As  the  problem  of  particles  moving  on  smooth  inclined 
planes  under  the  action  of  a  constant  force,  and  which,  to  fix 
pur  thoughts,  I  will  take  to  be  the  resolved  part  of  gravity,  is 
the  most  simple  in  which  a  constant  force  is  resolved,  it  is  con- 
venient to  treat  of  it  in  this  part  of  our  work :  yet  as  it  properly 
belongs  to  the  theory  of  constrained  motion,  we  are  unable  to 
g^ve  a  complete  solution  of  it,  until  the  principles  of  such 
motion  have  been  explained  in  a  future  Chapter. 

Let  the  smooth  plane  be  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  the  angle 
a :  and  let  oa,  ab,  fig.  1 10,  be  the  sections  of  the  inclined  and 


iiat  Monoir  or  pjimcOiift  Im^ 

borizontal  planes  made  bj  the  ^aaue  of  the  ftspeat,  which  is  siqp- 
posed  to  be  vertical  and  perpendicohr  to  the  line  of  intenection 
of  the  two  planes* 

I«t  p  be  Hie  place  of  th#  paitide  si  at  ihe  tiaie  t,  and  waffmB 
ai^ia  be  undec  &e  aetioB  of  g»fijkjr:  Istj^  aa  i&  Seelaat  % 
C9uipterYin,  leptesent  tiie  Tdocify-incienieot  iafpraased  hj  the 
eartti  in  one  second  of  tme^  so  1^  mf  icpitsonts  the  eaitib^ 
impressed  momentum  on  m  dne  to  ^  second  of  time  in  its  own 
nrtioal  line  of  action :  tiiereforo  the  component  of  it  along  the 
l^aneoAissiysina;  let  ow^sm,  and  suppose  si-to  be  moving 
down  the  plane^  then  the  expxessed  momentom-incremont  of  m 

wkng  the  pfame  in  an  oit  of  Umm  is  si^ ;  ai^  as  the  plane 

and  m  are  smooth^  there  h  no  fiiction^  and  the  inipressed  mo- 
mentomrinoKBne&t  along  the  plane  is  equal  to  liie  eopeeseed 
momentpm^increment  *  thereibre 

^sr^sinaj  (4*) 

^sin  a  being  positive^  because  both  x  and  tiie  vdbciiy  of  si  in« 
^ease  as  t  increases.  Let  the  velocity  otmhe  u  when  ^  ss  Oj 
therefore  dx  ^  , 

dx 

jr  =:u+fftsma;  (44) 

whereby  the  velocity  due  to  the  time  t  is  known. 
Also  let  x  =  a,  when  t=:0,  therefore 


.  .  fl'^*  sin  a 
x^a^%t+^-^ — ; 

.     gt^  sin  a 
x  =  a'^ut  +  ^—^ — ; 


(45) 
(46) 


whereby  the  distance  due  to  the  time  t  is  given. 

If  m  moves  from  rest^  when  ^  =  0^  and  from  o^  where  x=0, 
then  (44)  and  (46)  become 

dx        ^  . 

* 2 

Again^  mtdtiplying  both  sides  of  (43)  by  2dx,  and  integrating 
for  the  limits  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 
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^,      =  2ffMema; 

.'.     ^ -««  =  2^(a?-a)8ina;  (48) 

and  thus  the  velocity  is  g^ven  in  terms  of  the  space  described. 

If  i»  is  at  rest  when  t  =z  0,  and  also  at  o^  which  is  the  origin 

of  distance,  then  dx*      ^       .  .^^ 

^  =  2ffx  sin  a.  (49) 

Thus  if  OA^  the  length  of  the  plane^  is  eqoal  to  I,  and  ob^  the 
vertical  projection  of  I,  =  A,  then 

(the  velocity  dae  to  the  plane)'  ^  2gl  sin  a 

=  2^i;  (60) 

bnt  2ghy  see  Art.  274^  equation  (49),  is  equal  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity  acquired  by  m  in  falling  down  the  altitude  ob; 
therefore  the  velocity  acquired  by  m  in  falling  down  the  plane 
depends  only  on  the  vertical  projection  of  the  length  of  the  phuie^ 
and  not  separately  on  its  length  or  its  angle  of  inclination  ;  that 
is,  depends  only  on  the  distance  through  which  the  force  has 
acted  in  its  own  line  of  action.  Therefore  the  velocity  acquired 
by  i»  in  falling  down  a  plane  is  the  same  for  all  planes,  the  ver- 
tical heights  of  which  are  equal. 

This  is  a  particular  instance  of  the  law  of  work,  see  Art.  269  ; 
gravity  acts  through  the  same  distance  in  iU  own  direction, 
whether  the  particle  falls  ireely  through  the  vertical  height  or 

down  the  length  of  the  plane,  and  the  work  done  =  mgi  =  •—  • 

If  f»  is  projected  up  the  plane,  and  x  is  measured  from  the 
bottom  of  the  plane,  and  thus  in  the  direction  contrary  to  that 
in  which  the  resolved  part  of  gravity  acts,  so  that,  in  fig.  llOj 
AP  =  a?,  then  d*x 

and  if  ^=0,  when  an  is  at  a,  and  if  the  velocity  of  projection =«» 
then  dx  ^  . 

dx* 

—  =  ««  — 2^;rsina; 

.      fl'^'sino 
xznut"  ^—^ —  ; 

dx 
so  that  m  ascends  until  -=-  =  0,  in  which  case, 

at 

^sina'  2^sina 


"4M  JKifiinr  OT'PidEKOUB  19M4» 

M4.3  ff  »  dude  is^  i^aoed  in  a  iratioil  pknej  tiie  times  of 
jmocad  iomu  all  dhmis  drnwn  ftom  tlie  higlieBii  pomt  aie  tke 


•  Iirt  a,  %.  lllj  be  tiie  h^iliert  pomt  of  tbe  oirok  aqi^  wlddhi 
leiiqppoeeAtolMi&aterlfedpIime:  let  astiie  mdiusj  AO^Wf!, 
tlMrafeteoqaBSaoosIf;  OFssr:  tiien 

3^s=yooe0;  ^syfooetf; 

.-.    rs2«ooe0BiL_ — ;         .•.    <ss2P); 

iAidk  18  indqpendeiit  of  0^  and  is  therefom  the  same^  whatever 

ia  tlie  htdination  of  oq  to  the  Tertioal  line  ooa.    Ihettrfcne  the 

liiMa  of  danent  down  aU  ehoida  dmwn  fi^ 

MM  iJie  aanie* 

;    ^y  leaaon  of  tibia  pioperty  the  cbcle  ia  oalled  U$  yaeifwotw 

4airMof  an  atni%ht  linea  in  aircvtioal  plane  paaaing  thiongho. 

Sifliilailjr  it  may  be  diewn  that  the  timea  of  deaoent  down  all 
(4tf»da  dmwn  to  i^  the  loweat  pdnt,  aie  eqoalj  that  ia,  the 
jthne  down  qA  ii  eqpial  to  that  down  OA. 

If  the  plane  of  the  cuttle  ia  indined  to-  the  hoiriion  at  an 
angle  i,  a  similar  property  is  trae;  for  the  resolved  part  of 
^gravity  along  the  diameter  da  becomes  ^ sin »\  of  which  the  re- 
solved part  along  oG  is  ^  sin  f  cos  0.  Therefore  using  the  same 
notation  as  in  the  preceding  problem^ 

-^72  =  fl'Sm*  COS02 

.•,     r=:2acos0=:^sm»cos0; 

2 


\(7smf'' 


which  is  independent  of  0,  and  is  therefore  the  same  for  all 
chords  drawn  from  o^  the  highest  point  of  the  circle^  to  the  cir- 
comferenoe. 

Similarly  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  times  down  all  chords 
fix>m  any  point  q  on  the  circle  to  the  lowest  point  a  are  equal : 
the  circle  therefore  is  the  sjmchronous  curves  for  a  pencil  of 
lines  drawn^  (1)  from  a  given  point  o^  (2)  to  a  given  point  a^  on 
an  inclined  plane. 

846.]  By  help  of  the  preceding  property  of  the  circle,  whe- 
ther in  a  vertical,  or  on  an  inclined  plane,  may  many  problems 
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be  solved,  which  involve  the  determination  of  planes  drawn  from 
given  points  and  lines  to  other  points  and  lines,  and  which  are 
such  that  the  times  of  descent  down  them  may  be  maxima  or 
minima.  Some  examples  are  subjoined,  and  the  principle  con- 
tained in  them  is  equally  applicable  to  all  similar  problems. 

Ex.  1.  To  determine  the  plane  of  quickest  descent  from  (1)  a 
given  point  to  a  given  straight  line,  (2)  a  g^ven  straight  line  to 
a  given  point. 

(1)  Let  A,  fig.  112,  be  the  given  point,  and  BC  the  given 
straight  line :  the  solution  of  the  problem  depends  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  circle  which  passes  through  a,  the  highest  point  of 
the  vertical  diameter,  and  which  touches  the  given  straight  line. 

Through  a  draw  the  horizontal  line  ab  :  bisect  the  angle  abc 
by  BO,  which  intersects  in  o  the  vertical  line  drawn  through  a  : 
from  o  draw  op  perpendicular  to  bc:  then  op  is  manifestly 
equal  to  oa,  and  therefore  the  circle  described  from  the  centre 
o  and  with  the  radius  oa  or  op  will  touch  the  line  bc  at  p  ;  join 
ap  :   AP  is  the  required  line  of  quickest  descent. 

For  since  the  time  is  the  same  down  all  chords  of  the  circle 
drawn  from  a,  it  is  manifest  that  the  time  down  any  line  other 
than  AP  from  a  to  the  line  bc  is  longer  than  that  down  a  p. 

(2)  Let  A  be  the  given  point,  fig.  113,  and  bc  the  given 
straight  line :  through  a  draw  the  vertical  line  AO,  and  the 
horizontal  line  ab;  bisect  the  angle  abc  by  bo,  meeting  ao  in 
o;  from  o  draw  op  at  right  angles  to  bc,  and  describe  a  circle 
from  o  as  a  centre  with  the  radius  equal  to  either  oa  or  op, 
which  are  evidently  equal  to  each  other  :  join  pa  :  ap  is  mani- 
festly the  line  of  quickest  descent  from  any  point  in  bc  to  the 
point  A. 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  line  of  quickest  descent  (1)  from  a 
point  within  a  circle  to  the  circle  :  (2)  from  a  circle  to  a  point 
without  it. 

(1)  Let  BPD,  fig.  114,  be  the  given  circle,  c  its  centre,  and  a 
the  given  point  within  it;  through  a  draw  the  vertical  line  ao, 
and  draw  the  vertical  diameter  bcd  :  join  ba,  and  produce  it  to 
meet  the  circle  in  p:  join  cp,  which  intersects  ao  in  o:  then 
OA  is  manifestly  equal  to  op,  and  therefore  the  circle  described 
from  o  as  a  centre  with  the  radius  o  a  or  op  will  touch  the  given 
circle  at  p  :   and  ap  is  manifestly  the  line  of  quickest  descent. 

(2)  Let  BPD,  fig.  115,  be  the  given  circle,  c  its  centre,  and  a 
the  point  without  it :  draw  the  vertical  diameter  bcd  of  the 
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«iid  join  B  A  catting  tiie  Gixde  in  the  point  p :  thioogliA 
imw  tiie  Tertical  line  ao^  and  dniw  the  Hne  opo.  Ronk  tihe 
geomeiay  it  is  phon  ihtA  07  s  oa  j  and  therefiire  tl^  oirole  de- 
Mtibed  fipom  o  as  a  oentroj  wiUi  the  ladina  op  or  oa^  will  tonoli 
the  given  oixde  in  the  point  p :  and  thus  pa  ia  manifestly  the 
siacaight  line  of  quiokest  descent. 

Ss.  8.  To  find  the  straight  line  of  longest  descent  fiom  a 
oifde  to  a  point  without  it^  and  which  lies  below  the  cirde. 

Let  BPD  be  the  circle,  0  its  c^itrej  fig.  116,  d  the  lowest  point 
of  its  vertical  diameter  bcd,  and  a  the  given  point ;  join  adp, 
PC;  and  produce  PC  so  as  to  intersect  a  verti<»l  line  tiuongh  a 
in  the  point  o :  then  the  circle  described  from  the  centre  o  with 
the  radius  OA  or  op  manifestly  totdhes  the  given  circle  at  p,  and 
tike  Hne  AP  is  evidently  that  of  the  longest  descent. 

846.]!  mastrative  examples  of  the  motion  of  a  particle  on  an 
inclined  plane. 

Ex.  1.  Of  a  parabola,  whose  axis  is  vertical  and  vertex  down- 
wwdsj  to  find  that  focal  radins^vector  the  time  of  descent  down 
whidi  is  a  minimum. 

Ijst  4a  s  the  lains  reotom :  and  let  0  be  tiie  angte  between  r 
and  the  shortest  focal  distance :  so  that 

2a 


r 

mammm 

1  +  COS  ^ 

T 

= 

2       * 

1 

Now  by  (47), 

4a  008^  (1  +COS  &)  * 

2  a  {cos^(l+co8^)}»  ' 

therefore  sin  0=0,  and  the  sign  of  -73  changes  from  —  to  -f  ; 

therefore  Ms  a  minimum  :   so  that  the  line  from  the  focus  to 

dt  * 

the  vertex   is   that  of  quickest  descent :    also  ;7^  =  0   when 

cos 0  =  — ->  that  is,  when  Q  =  120" :   the  radius- vector  corre- 
2  ' 

spending  to  which  is  the  line  of  quickest  descent  from  the  para- 
bola to  the  vertex. 

With  reference  to  these  and  similar  problems  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  we  have  here  determined  the  position  of  that  plane 
down  which,  of  all  drawn  from  a  given  point  or  line  to  another 
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given  line  or  pointy  the  time  of  descent  is  the  least  or  g^atest. 
It  must  not  however  be  hence  inferred  that  a  utraigU  line  is 
that  for  which  of  all  lines^  straight  or  curved,  joining  two  given 
points  or  two  given  curved  lines,  the  time  of  descent  is  the 
least:  we  shall  hereafter  shew  that  the  cycloid  is  the  curve 
which,  in  vacuo  and  under  the  action  of  gravity,  possesses  this 
property  of  Brachistochronism,  as  it  is  called;  and  that  the 
cycloid  required  cuts  each  of  the  given  curves  at  right  angles. 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  a 
smooth  inclined  plane,  so  that  the  time  of  descent  of  a  particle 
m  down  the  length  may  be  n  times  that  down  the  height  of  the 
plane. 

Let   0  =  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon, 

c  =  the  length  of  the  plane, 
h  =  the  height  of  the  upper  end  of  the  plane. 
Therefore  d  =  c  sin  ^.     Now  from  (47), 

the  time  down  the  length  of  the  plane  =  ( — ; — ^  : 

°  ^  ^^sm^'' 

and  the  time  down  the  height  =  ( — )  =  ( ^  ; 


f    2c    Jk         /2(?sin^vi 


^^sin^ 


sm  ^  =  -  • 
n 


Ex.  3.  It  is  required  to  shew  that  the  times  of  descent  down 
all  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  cycloid,  (fig.  105,  Differential 
Calculus,)  are  equal;  that  is,  the  time  down  pn  is  equal  to  that 
down  Bc. 

Employing  our  usual  notation, 

X  =.  a  versin~*  -  —  (2fly— y*)*; 

dx         ^y     ^   ^  , 

yi"(2a-j^)4"(2^' 

.-.     p  =  pn  =  2(2fly)*; 

dx       /  y  \^ 
8mPOo  =  ^  =  (^; 

.-.     (the  time  down  pn)«  =  -^—^-(2 a)* 

=  —  =  (the  time  down  BoV. 
9 
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BaL  4.  'So  detemiiM  the  fma  of  a  mxrbee  so  that  tl^  times 
of  daneitA  to  any  point  in  it  fifom  two  given  pmnta  in  the  same 
vwtioal  line  mqr  be  equal. 

It  18  eirident  tiiat  tiie  mu&m  is  one  of  iev«dnt»m  about  the 
given  vertical  Hne ;  we  mqr  tfaeiefine  determine  the  carve  bj 
the  zevolntion  of  whidi  the  sm&oe  is  generated :  and  hk  na 
0iq;ypo8e  the  cnrve  to  be  in  the  plane  of  {x,  0) :  let  the  given  ver- 
tical line  be  the  axis  of  m;  and  let  the  two  given  pcmitB  a  and 
Jif,  lag.  117j  on  it  be  at  a  distance  2s  apart :  let  o^  the  middle 
point  of  AA^^  be  the  origin,  and  f  be  any  pmnt  so  that  the  time 
down  AP  is  equal  to  that  down  A^r :  then 

OA  aft  OA^ss  a  j  OK  ss  0,  K P  s  W, 

(time  down  ap)«  ss  — r^ as  — : 

^  ^  ^SmAPK        ^.AM  ' 

(time  down  a'p)«  as  -. — ^1-^ —  =:  ..,'  ^    ; 

thsfefore  by  the  ccmditi^ms  of  the  problem, 

AP«      a'p« 

"       — )» ^^^^^^  • 

%  AK         a'k' 


^f«— a?"  =  a«; 


which  is  the  equation  to  the  equilateral  hjrperbola.  And  there- 
fore the  surface  required  is  that  which  is  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  about  its  transverse  axis. 
The  lower  sheet  is  that  to  any  point  in  which  all  straight  lines 
drawn  from  a  and  a'  are  lines  down  which  the  times  of  descent 
are  equal :  and  the  upper  sheet  is  that  from  any  point  in  which 
the  lines  drawn  to  a  and  a'  are  those  down  which  the  times  of 
descent  are  equal. 

847.  J  Two  smooth  inclined  planes,  the  inclinations  of  which 
to  the  horizon  are  respectively  a  and  a',  have  a  common  vertex : 
on  these  are  placed  two  smooth  particles  m  and  m^,  connected 
by  a  perfectly  flexible  and  inextensible  string  which  passes 
over  a  small  pulley  placed  at  the  common  vertex  of  the  planes : 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  motion  of  m  and  m\ 

Let  the  section  of  the  two  planes  by  the  plane  of  the  paper^ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  vertical  and  to  pass  through  the  pulley 
and  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  two 
planes^  be  represented  in  fig.  118:  let  us  suppose  the  pulley  at 
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c  to  be  SO  small  that  we  may  consider  it  to  be  (approximately) 
a  point,  and  so  that  the  strings  cp  and  cp'  are  parallel  to  the 
respective  planes.  Let  caa'=  a,  ca'a  =  a',  cp  =  ;r,  cp'=ip', 
p  and  p'  being  the  places  of  m  and  tn!  at  the  time  t :  and  to  fix 
our  thoughts  let  us  suppose  m  to  be  descending.  Because  the 
string  is  inextensible, 

x-\-x'=>  a  constant ; 

dx       dx'  ^  d^x       d^x' 

•'•     Tt^~di^^'  HF'^'dF^^' 

d'^sf  d^x 

that  is,  -^—  =  — ^—  :  which  result  is  also  manifest  by  gene- 
ral reasoning.     Now  m  +  m'  is  the  whole   mass  moved:   and 

d^x 

-7—  is  the  velocity-increment  expressed  in  the  motion  of  each : 

at 

d^x 
[m-\-fnr)  -T^  =  the  momentum-increment  expressed. 

And  mg  sin  a,  and  nig  sin  a  are  the  respective  impressed  mo- 
mentum-increments along  the  planes :  but  as  these  act  in 
opposite  directions, 

mg  sin  a—m'g  sin  a'=  the  momentum-increment  impressed ; 

d^x 
{ni-\-ni)  -J--  =  (/»sin  o— ^'sina')^;  (61) 

d'^x        fusing— »t^ sin  a 
"dF  ~  m-{-fti  ^' 

Similarly  for  the  equation  of  motion  of  ni,  we  have 

d^ixf      ni  sin  a'—  m  sin  a 


(52) 


df  -  m'+m  "'  ^^^^ 

If  when  (  =  0,  m  and  m'  are  at  rest, 

dx      main  a — m'sina'   ,  ,     . 

di ^T^T — ^'  (") 

whereby  the  velocity  acquired  during  the  time  t  is  known. 

Also  multiplying  both  sides  of  (52)  by  2dx,  and  supposing 
the  limits  of  the  integral  to  be  such  that  the  velocity  =  0,  when 

^  =  ^^           dx*       m  sin  a— «»'sin  a'       ,         ^  ,     , 

-dV^  = H^^' "^9  (■'-a).  (55) 

And  integrating  (54)  again,  and  taking  the  limits  of  integration 
such  that  a?  =  «,  when  ^  =  0,  we  have 

wsin  o—^'sina'  flr^»  ,     , 

x-a  =  -—, ^  .  (56) 

m-\-m  2  ^     ' 
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If  the  yeloeitf,  with  which  m  and  m^  hegin  to  moTe^  is  u,  then 
if  dr  s  a,  when  iss  0, 


dx  Msincp— Mi'sin  a'    .  ,^^^ 

W— = STHi? ^*'  <*'> 

djp*        .       MBina^M^fiinci^^  „  . 

*r-«- sTm? '^'-  ^''^ 

As  to  the  initial  velocity  u;  suppose  m  and  m^  respectively  to 
have  the  velocities  v  and  i/  down  the  corresponding  planes ;  then 
if  »  is  the  common  velocity  with  which  the  two  particles  by 
reason  of  their  connexion  by  means  of  the  string  b^gin  to  move^ 
we  have  firom  the  equality  of  the  expressed  and  the  impressed 
nwmienta,  {m+m^u  =  mv-^m^, 

.-.  •-^j:^^.  (60) 

The  preceding  formulae  are  also  applicable,  whatever  are  the 
inclinations  of  the  planes.  Thus  suppose  the  plane  ca^  to  be 
horizontal^  then  of  7:  0^  and 

d^x       mg  sin  a 

that  is^  Tfi  has  no  impressed  momeutum-iDcremcnt;  and  if 
a  =  90%  m  is  then  moviDg  vertically  downwards :  this  case  is 
that  of  m  hanging  by  a  string  over  the  edge  of  a  horizontal 
table^  and  drawing  another  body  m'  which  is  on  the  table  at  the 
other  end  of  the  string. 

If  a  =  a'=  90'',  we  have  the  same  formulae  as  those  which 
were  investigated  in  Art.  276. 

348.]  Examples  in  illustration  : 

Ex.  1.  A  small  ball  m  descending  vertically  draws  an  equal 
ball  25  feet  in  2.5  seconds  up  a  plane  inclined  at  30"*  to  the 
horizon^  by  means  of  a  string  passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  : 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  force  of  gravity. 

Here  a  =  90%  a  =  30%  m  =  m'^ 

a:  =  |^«,  25  =  f  (2.5)%  ^  =  32  feet. 
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Ex.  2.  Two  smooth  inclined  planes  are  placed  as  in  fig.  119  : 
BO  is  inclined  at  30%  and  ca  at  60°  to  the  horizontal  line  oa  :  it 
is  required  to  determine  the  distance  cp  through  which  m  moves 
in  f^y  ni  heing  equal  to  m. 

The  equation  of  motion  becomes 

2m-  -^  mg  (sin  30°  +  sin  60°) ; 


dt' 


X  =  —^gt\ 


Section  3. — The  determination  of  the  curvilinear  paths  described 
by  particles  moving  in  vacuo  under  the  action  of  given  accelC' 
rating  farces, 

349.]  In  the  preceding  section  the  eflfects  of  resolved  forces 
have  been  considered,  when  the  path  taken  by  the  particle  in 
consequence  of  them  is  straight;  we  have  now  to  investigate 
the  efiects  of  resolved  forces  in  a  more  general  way  :  and  I  shall 
take  first  the  simple  case  of  a  particle  moving  in  vacuo  under  the 
action  of  gp'avity  which  is  a  constant  accelerating  force,  and  the 
line  of  action  of  which  is  always  vertical.  The  projected  body 
or  particle  is  called  a  projectile,  and  the  problem  is  in  this  case 
that  of  the  motion  of  a  projectile  in  vacuo. 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  projectile ;  and  let  us  prove,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  particle  during  the  motion  is  always  in  one 
and  the  same  plane. 

Let  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  point,  whence 
the  particle  is  projected,  be  the  plane  of  {x,  y),  so  that  the  axis  of 
z  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  gravity :  also  let  the  velocity 
of  projection  of  the  particle  be  u  ;  and  let  it  be  projected  in  a 
line  which  makes  an  angle  )3  with  the  axis  of  z,  and  of  which 
the  projection  on  the  plane  of  (a?,  y)  makes  an  angle  a  with  the 
axis  of  ;r ;  so  that  the  three  components  of  u  along  the  three 
rectangular  axes  are 

u^m^  cos  a,         u  sin  )3  sin  a,         u  cos  /3. 

Now  the  components  of  the  impressed  accelerating  force  g^ve 
the  following  equations : 

d\T       ^  d^y       ^  d^z  ,^^. 
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therafinre  integrating  the  fizst  two^  and  taking  for  tbe  limits  of 
integration  the  TalneB  which  corraefpond  to  isst  and  to  tssO, 
we  have  from  (61), 

^— i»Bin/3ooBa  =  0  j       ^  — wsin/dsina  =  0;         (62) 

»r=  i»<Bin/3ooBa,          jr  =s  a^sin/dsina;  (63) 

.      _f 3L 


•  • 


oosa      sma  * 


which  10  the  equation  to  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
{Sf  jf)y  and  containing  the  axis  of  je; ;  therefore  the  moving  particle 
IB  always  in  the  vertical  plane,  which  is  indined  at  the  angle  a 
to  the  plane  ot{T,  z). 

860.]  Let  US  take  the  plane  in  which  the  particle  moves  to 
be  tiiat  of  (»,f)i  let  the  point  of  projection,  fig.  121,  be  the 
origin :  let  the  axis  of  jt  be  horizontal,  that  of  jr  vertical :  let 
the  velocity  of  projection  =  »,  and  let  the  line  of  projection  be 
inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  axis  of  w,  so  that  »cosa  and 
vsina  are  the  resolved  parts  of  the  velocity  of  projection  along 
the  coordinate  axes  of  x  and  jr. 

Let  V  be  the  position  of  si  at  the  time  i,  ouss  »,  kp  s  ^; 
^  =  the  accelerating  force  of  g^vity  which  acts  parallel  to  the 
axis  of ^  j  therefore  m^  is  the  impressed  momentum-increment; 
so  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 

the  latter  being  affected  with  a  negative  sign,  because  the  ten- 
dency of  gravity  is  to  make  the  velocity  increase,  and  y  de- 
crease, as  I  increases.     Therefore 

Now  integrating  these,  and  taking  the  limits  corresponding  to 
^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 

dx  dv 

^— «cosa  =  0;  -^  — wsin  a  =— ^/;  (65) 

x  =  ul  cos  a;  y  =  «^8ina— •^-  (66) 

whence  eliminating  t,  we  have 

y  =  a?tana— -— 1^ — r^.  (67) 

^  2««(co8a)«  ^ 

And  this  equation  is  that  of  a  parabola;  whence  it  follows  that 
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a  parabola  is  the  trajectory  of  the  particle.    And  (67)  may  be 
put  into  the  form 

/        u^coaasinax*      2«*(co8o)»  C  «'(sina)'         )  .^. 

00  that  we  have 

(1)  the  abscissa  to  the  vertex  =  ;  (69) 

(2)  the  ordinate  to  the  vertex  =  — ^ — ^ :  (70) 

(3)  the  latus  rectum  =         (^^^)   .  (71) 

Also  the  form  of  the  equation  (68)  shews  that  the  parabola  is 
placed  with  its  axis  vertical^  as  in  the  figure^  and  that  the  vertex 
is  the  highest  point  of  the  curve. 

The  distance  ob  between  the  point  of  projection  and  the 
point  where  the  projectile  strikes  the  horizontal  plane  is  called 
tAe  Ban^e  on  the  horizontal  plane^  and  is  the  value  of  x  when 
y=:0;  that  is^  putting y=0  in  (67)^ 

XI.                              w' sin  2  a  ,„^. 

the  range  =  ob  =  ;  (72) 

alsOj  as  is  geometrically  manifest^  ob  =  2oc ;  that  is^  the  range 
is  equal  to  twice  the  abscissa  to  the  vertex. 

Prom  (72)  it  appears  that  for  a  g^ven  velocity  of  projection, 
the  range  is  the  greatest  when  a  =  45'',  in  which  case  the  range 

=  — ;  and  the  focus  of  the  parabola  in  this  case  lies  in  the 

horizontal  line  drawn  through  the  point  of  projection. 

Also  irom  the  value  of  the  range  (72)  it  appears,  that  if  f^  is 
the  same,  the  range  is  unaltered  when  a  is  replaced  by  its  com- 
plementary angle :  so  that  the  range  is  the  same  for  two  dif- 
ferent angles  which  are  complementary  of  each  other,  if  the 
velocity  of  projection  is  the  same  :  hence  if  o  =  45**,  these  two' 
angles  become  identical,  and  the  range  is  a  maximum. 

c  A  is  called  tie  altitude  or  the  greatest  height  of  the  projectile, 

and  is  the  value  of  y  when  -p  =  0  ;  therefore  from  (67), 

the  greatest  height  =  — ^      ^'   •  (73) 

Also  from  (66),  a?  =  «^cosa;  (74) 

that  is,  the  abscissa  imiformly  increases  along  cm.     Hence  if  we 
substitute  the  range  for  x,  we  shall  have  an  expression  for  the 
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time  which  a  particle  takes  in  passing  from  o  to  b^  and  which 
is  called  tie  time  offiighi:  and  thus 

the  time  of  flight  =• (75) 

851.]  Again  multiplying  (64)  respectively  by  2^  and  2d^, 
and  integrating^  and  taking  the  limits  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^ 
and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 

^  =  ««(cosa)»  j  ^  =  i*«(8ina)»-.2^j  (76) 

. • .     ^,  =  (the  velocity)'  =  «« -  2^.  (77) 

Now  this  result  deserves  notice.  lict  the  directrix  of  the 
parabolic  trajectory  be  drawn  as  in  the  figure :  then 

AD  =  -  th  of  the  latus  rectum  =  — ^ — '— ; 
4  ^9 

and  since  by  (70),  oa  =  — ^ — '—  >  therefore  cd  =  — ;  that  is, 

see  equation  (49),  Art.  274,  CD  is  the  vertical  height  through 
which  a  particle  falling  in  vacuo  will  acquire  the  velocity  with 
which  the  particle  m  moves  at  its  projection  from  o. 

Let  CD  =  A;  therefore  «*  =  2gh;  and  substituting  in  {77), 

%  =  29{h-y);  (78) 

that  is,  the  velocity  at  any  point  p  on  the  curve  is  that  which 
would  be  acquired  by  a  heavy  particle  falling  freely  in  vacuo 
down  a  vertical  height  equal  to  h—y,  that  is,  to  sp.  Hence  it 
follows  that  the  velocity  of  m  at  any  point  p  in  its  path  is  that 
which  would  be  acquired  by  a  particle  falling  freely  from  the 
directrix  to  the  curve.  The  directrix  of  the  parabola  is  there- 
fore determined  by  the  velocity  of  projection,  and  is  at  a  vertical 
distance  above  the  point  of  projection  equal  to  that  down  which 
a  particle  falling  would  have  the  velocity  of  projection.  Hence 
also  the  vis  viva  of  the  projectile  is  at  every  point  of  the  path 
the  same  as  that  of  an  equal  particle  acquired  in  falling  from 
the  directrix  to  the  point  of  the  curve. 

352.]  The  equation  to  the  path  of  the  projectile  may  also  be 
found  by  the  following  process :  and  as  the  result  of  simulta- 
neous velocities  taking  place  in  combination  is  well  exemplified 
by  it,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  insert  it. 

Let  the  particle  m  be  projected  from  o,  fig.  121,  with  a  velo- 
city n,  in  the  line  OQ  making  an  angle  a  with  the  horizontal 
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line ;  then  if  no  force  acted  to  impress  velocity  on  m,  it  would 
in  the  time  t  describe  a  space  OQ  =  ut,  and  its  coordinates  at 
the  time  t  would  be 

X  =  utcoBa,  y  ssutsina.  (79) 

But  as  gravity  is  a  constant  force^  and  acts  in  a  line  parallel  to 
the  axis  o{y,  and  tends  to  diminish  y  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  we  have  assimied  in  the  figure^  y  will  by  it  be 

diminished  in  the  time  ^  by  a  quantity  equal  to  ^ ;  see  equa- 
tion (49)^  Art.  274 ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  t  we  have 

x:=utcoBa,  y=«^sino— ^;  (80) 

which  values  are  the  same  as  (66);  and  therefore  it  appears, 
that  if  p  is  the  place  of ;» in  the  parabolic  path  at  the  time  t, 

QP  =^^  • 

858.]  A  particle  m  is  projected  &om  a  given  point  on  an  in- 
clined plane  in  a  given  line;  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
point  at  which  it  will  strike  the  plane. 

Let  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon  be  % : 
let  a  =  the  angle  between  the  line  of  projection  and  the  hori- 
zontal line  :  u  =  the  velocity  of  projection :  then  the  equations 
to  the  inclined  plane  and  to  the  path  of  the  projectile  respec- 
tively are 

y=a?tanij  jr  ss  aftano— -— -7 r-; 

^  ^  2tt«(cosa)* 

whence  eliminating  y,  we  have 

2tt* 
X  =  —  (cos  o)*  (tan  o— tan  f) 

_  2«'co8asin(a— i) 
g  cos  I  ' 

_  2  tt' cos  a  tan  i  sin  (a— f)^ 

""  ^cost  * 

which  give  the  point  on  the  plane  at  which  the  projectile  strikes 

it :  and  the  range  on  the  plane  is  equal  to  d?  sec  t,  that  is, 

.,  2«"coso8in(a— 0  ,    , 

the  range  = ^^^^ ' .  (81) 

^(coet)«  ^    ' 

Also  the  range  is  the  greatest  when 

a  =  J{f+r}.      and      «-i  =  l{|_i};  (82) 

which  latter  value  gives  the  angle  between  the  plane  and  the 

3Pa 
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Ifwigff  it  ftUffwi  fliit  if  frow  #  givfti  jitwiit  •  tytrm  <tf  itrpglit 
batiidnimmtte  (MMmertieil  pkoieyaiid  pwiidmi  am  pro- 
JBeMi  wHk  a  gitn  Tcbafef  %  and  in  mdi  fiaei  that  ikm  mngm 
m  Ihb  jlbam  9Xe  iiie  gimlait^  llie  loeoi  of  liie  eitraiie  poiote 
of  Iheie  tmgm  h  gitm  ligr  liie  Btgrntitm  (83);  and  theNfine if 
•  ii  ilie  rdodtj  of  pngeetioiii,  r  ss  llie  mog^  9  s  the  angle 
Mareen  liie  pine  and  liie  mettieal  Ime  tlaoDgli  llie  p<»nt  of 
iwgection^  then  frnn  (88)^ 

a&d  if  il  ii  the 'fwtied  dietaaoe  to  ivUdh  •  is  ^ 

IFUeh  if  tlie  expiation  to  a  patalM>l%  tiie  i»eiii  of  nUeh  is  at  the 
Of%in  of  eocfg^&oaim,  whom  aads  ia  Tertioal^  and  of  irUdi  4i  ia 

864.1|  It  ig  xeqnired  to  detormine  llie  angle  of  ptqeetion  for 

a  given  velocity  so  that  a  projectile  may  pass  through  a  given 
point. 

Let  the  given  point  be  {x^,  y^ :  then  these  coordinates  satisfy 
the  equation  of  the  path  of  the  projectile^  and  we  have 

y,  =  d?,tana-^{l+(tano)•}; 
«*         1  1 
.-.     tano  =  —  -t- — {«*— 2a«^i-^*a?i«}*;  (86) 

therefore  two  different  values  of  a  satisfy  the  condition^  if 

tt*  is  greater  than  2u'^gy^  +^*^i" ; 
only  one  value  of  a  satisfies  it^  if 

u*  ^2u*gyi+g*Xi*; 

thatis,if     ^.•s:  -^l^-y^j;  (87) 

and  the  projectile  cannot  reach  the  pointy  if 

«*  is  less  than  2u^gyi+g*Xi*. 
Now  (87)  is  the  equation  to  a  parabola  of  which  o^  fig.  121, 

is  the  focus.  is  the  latus  rectum,  and  --  or  h.  see  Art.  361, 

'    g  '         2g        '  ' 
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is  the  distance  to  the  highest  point ;  all  points  therefore  on  this 
parabola  are  the  farthest  which  the  projectile  can  reach;  all 
points  without  it  are  beyond  the  reach  j  and  all  points  within  it 
may  be  reached  by  two  different  angles  of  projection.  The 
same  result  may  also  evidently  be  proved  by  the  following 
process : 

It  is  required  to  find  the  envelope  of  all  parabolas  described 
by  particles  projected  with  a  given  velocity  u  from  a  given 
point  in  the  same  vertical  plane. 

The  equation  to  the  path  of  one  is 

y=^tana-g-^{l  +  (tana)«};  (88) 

therefore  differentiating  by  making  tan  a  to  vary^  we  have 

(ax*         \ 
ar  —  ^  tanaj  a. tan  o ; 

u* 
.  • .     tan  a  =  — ; 

so  that  (88)  becomes 

,      2u*  (  tt«         ) 

''  =  —  12^-^}' 
which  result  is  of  course  the  same  as  (87). 

355.]  Problems  in  illustration  of  the  preceding  equations  : 

Ex.  1 .  To  determine  the  angle  of  projection  so  that  the  area 
contained  between  the  path  of  the  projectile  and  the  horizontal 
line  may  be  a  maximum. 

Since  the  area  of  a  parabola  is  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  cir- 
cumscribed rectangle^  if  a  represents  the  required  area^ 

2 
A  =£  -  the  range  x  the  greatest  altitude 

2u*     . 
=  — (smo)'coso; 

if  tan  a  =  3^^  and  changes  sign  from  +  to  —  :   therefore  the 

area  is  a  maximum  and  = 9  if  a  =  60  • 

Ex.  2.  It  is  required  to  compare  the  areas  of  the  two  para- 
bolas described  by  projectiles^  of  which  the  horizontal  ranges 
are  the  same^  and  the  angles  of  projection  are  therefore  comple- 
mentary  to  each  other. 
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Let  At  and  At  be  ilie  ai«M:  tbot  as  the  jnngw  aie  e^nlf 
Iheie  aie  to  cadh  oHmt  as  the  gualBBl  altHadiB :  fhioNtom 


A,      Cmifl^ 

A,       (ooea)«  =*V«n«r- 


Ss.  S.  KNna Hie  top  of  a  tower  two  partidea  aie  prqjeeted  at 
i|Bgiea  a  and  ft  to  tlie  horiaon  with  tlie  same  velocity'  u,  and 
hA  atrike  tiie  borissontal  plane  paadng  through  the  bottom  of 
tile  tower  at  the  aame  point;  it  ia  leqnixed  to  find  tlie  height 
of  the  tower. 

Let  isthe  height  of  the  tower:  •asthe  yeloeitjr of  prqjee- 
tion :  then  if  the  partadeB  are  prcjeeted  fiiom  the  edge  of  the 
top  of  the  tower^  and  of  is  the  distance  firam  the  bottom  of  the 
tower  to  the  point  where  they  strike  ttie  honioiitBl  jflmm, 


-i  :=  ir  tMi  a-|^  { 1  +  (tan  a)-},  («9) 


-4  =  irtani8-.|^{l+(tani8)«};  (90) 

therefore  by  snbtractionj 

2«*  2«*oosaoosS 

^(tana+tan/S)        gEm{a+fi) 

substituting  which  in  either  (89)  or  (90)^  we  have 

,_  2u*  coaaco8fico8{a+fi) 

Ex.  4.  Partides  are  projected  with  a  given  velodty  in  all 
lines  in  a  vertical  plane  from  the  point  o  :  it  is  required  to  find 
the  locus  of  them  at  a  given  time  t. 

From  (66)  we  have 

X  =z  ut  cos  o,  y  :=  utsm  o—  ^ ; 

.'.     i^^cosa  =  ^^  tf^sino  =  y4-^; 

therefore  squaring  and  adding^  we  have 

^•+(y  +  ^y  =  a'^*;  (91) 

the  equation  to  a  circle  of  which  the  radius  is  ut,  and  the 

centre  is  on  the  axis  of  y  at  a  distance  ---  below  the  origin. 

Ex.  5.  Partides  are  projected  from  o  with  a  given  velodty  in 
all  lines  in  a  vertical  plane :  it  is  required  to  find  the  locus  of 
their  highest  points. 
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Let  X  and  y  be  the  coordinates  to  the  highest  point :  then 
from  (69)  and  (70), 

»«  sin  a  cos  a  «*  (sin  o)" , 

•••  («««)'  =  ^'       («>««)•  =  ^; 

therefore  adding,        4y»+«»  = -^;  (92) 

if 

which  is  the  equation  to  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  major  axis 
=  —  I  and  the  minor  axis  =  — ;  and  the  origin  is  at  the 

extremity  of  the  minor  axis. 

The  preceding  investigations  into  the  motion  of  projectiles 
would  explain  the  theoiy  of  gunneiy,  if  it  were  allowable  to 
neglect  the  resistance  of  the  air ;  but  as  the  velocity  with  which 
balls  and  shells  traverse  their  paths  is  very  great,  much  of  their 
momentum  is  lost  by  the  resistance  of  the  medium ;  and  the 
ratio  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  velocities  is  so  much  altered, 
that  the  form  of  the  trajectory  is  very  different  from  that  of  a 
parabolic  path.  In  the  last  Section  of  the  present  Chapter  we 
shall  investigate,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  this  path,  and  shall  take 
account  of  the  loss  of  momentum  which  is  due  to  the  resistance 
of  the  medium. 

We  proceed  now  to  other  cases  of  curvilinear  motion  in 
vacuo ;  and  I  would  observe,  once  for  all,  that  if  a  particle  is 
projected  with  a  given  velocity  in  a  plane,  and  if  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  forces,  which  act  on  the  particle,  are  in  that 
plane,  the  particle  is  during  its  motion  in  that  plane:  this  is 
evident  by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason. 

356.]  From  the  vertex  of  a  parabola  a  particle  m  is  projected 
with  a  velocity  u  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis,  and  is 
acted  on  by  an  attractive  force  which  is  perpendicular  to  that 
axis  and  varies  directly  as  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  it. 
It  is  required  to  determine  the  law  of  force  acting  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  x  so  that  the  particle  may  move  in  the  parabola,  and 
the  other  circumstances  of  motion. 

Let  the  vertex  be  the  origin,  and  the  principal  axis  and  the 
tangent  at  the  vertex  be  the  axes  of  x  and  y ;  and  let  P,  [x,  y), 
fig.  120,  be  the  position  of  m  at  the  time  t,  so  that  the  equation 
to  the  parabola  is  y*  =  4ax; 

dy  ^  2a  ^  /^\* 
dx  ~  y   "^  ^X'f 


48Q  ooifninum  mamm  or  FAmcun.       [356. 

B^  ihe  oQDdilioM  iif  tiie  prabl^ 

-^  m  %,  lAiA  k  to  be  dfllflnuiieii 


^- 


ItfJ  (M) 

HMnfim  mnUivlyiiig  (M)  liy  t^,  mfaytii^  and  tekmg  tbe 
Ifaiiti  flOfiMfwndiiig  to  I  ac  <  nd  to  I  m  0, 


•  • 


'**«X«^^4|i#;  (9e) 


iitfnicxie  liie  leqoind  ftneiAiflli  w  psnlU 

jprtitf  IB  Qonilml  «iid  i«f«dih^ 

Mid  is  attaetm  tofnodi  liie  an  of  «• 


Also  from  (94)  and  (95)  ^  and  -jr  both  vaniBh,  when 

y  =  +  -^  ,     and    «  =  -^ ;  (97) 

~  ^i  4/ia 

80  that  at  this  pointy  say  b  in  the  figniej  m  comes  to  rest;  and 
afterwards  under  the  action  of  the  forces  returns  to  the  vertex  of 
the  parabokj  through  which  it  passes  with  the  original  velocity 
M,  and  comes  to  rest  again  at  b\  which  is  equidistant  with  b 
from  the  vertex  :  thus  the  motion  is  oscillatory.    Also  from  (94) 

(«'-My')* 

taking  the  positive  sign^  as  we  will  consider  the  original  motion 
from  o  to  B.  Therefore  int^irating,  and  taking  the  limits  cor- 
responding to  ^  =s  ^  and  to  ^  =  0, 

u 
•••     y  =  ~sin/i*^;  (98) 

therefore  the  time  from  o  to  b  is  — r ;   and  the  time  of  an 
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It 


oscillation^  viz.  from  b  to  b',  =  -t  >  which  is  independent  of  the 

velocity  of  projection  from  o,  and  depends  on  only  the  absolute 
force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y. 

I  have^  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  taken  the  parabola  for  the 
example  whereby  the  process  may  be  illustrated,  but  the  method 
is  the  same  in  all  cases.  Thus  in  the  ellipse^  if  m  is  projected 
from  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis  with  the  velocity  u, 

and  the  coordinates  of  the  point  b  to  which  m  passes  are 

u  a  /,.     «*'vi 

therefore  m  comes  to  rest  at  the  extremity  of  the  minor  ^ms^ 
if  a  =  l^^b. 

357.]  From  a  given  point  in  the  axis  of  y  a  particle  is  pro- 
jected with  a  given  velocity  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x, 
and  is  acted  on  by  an  attractive  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y 
and  which  varies  as  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  ^ :  it  is  re- 
quired to  determine  the  circumstances  of  motion. 

Let  b  =  the  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  point  of  projection, 
u  =  the  velocity  of  projection ; 

so  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 

5F  =  ^'  •5^=-'*^' 


y=— ,  ip  =  a-^(i«-.— )  ;  (100) 


dx 
=  u\ 


%  =  ri*--.'); 


dt"     '  dt' 

x=zut;  ^--7  =  u*rf^; 

.'.      cos-*|  =  /x*^; 
y  =  j  cos  fX^  t 

=  jcos^;  (101) 

u 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  companion  to  the  cycloid. 

If  the  force  is  repulsive,  we  have  x  =  ntj  and 
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•••    y- 1  {«-*'  + *--*'}  (102) 

=  |{«^+«-^'|;  (108) 

«ttd  ooDieqiiieii^  the  patii  is  the  eatoiazy. 

tt8.]  Frmn  a  given  point  in  the  axis  of  jr  a  particle  is  pro- 
teeted  with  a  given  veloeiiy  u  along  a  line  purallel  to  the  axis  of 
#j  and  is  under  the  action  of  an  attractive  force  parallel  to  the 
ttds  of  jf  whidi  varies  inversdj  as  the  cube  of  the  ordinate : 
deiiermine  the  otiier  dreomstances  of  motion. 


4r*_    /I        1\ 


du  _ 


•  • 


^'    +y«  =  b\  (104) 


6»w 

which  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse^  whose  centre  is  the  origin. 
If  the  force  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  is  repulsive^  the  path  is  a 
hjrperbola. 

If  the  initial  circumstances  had  been  the  same^  and  the  force 
had  been  attractive  and  varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
ordinate^  then  the  equation  to  the  path  would  be 

(«*-y)*+  I (^-versin-  ^)  =  ^*:r.  (105) 

859.]  From  a  given  point  in  the  axis  of  y  a  particle  is  pro- 
jected with  a  velocity  t*  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  (rectangular) 
axis  of  Xf  and  is  attracted  by  a  force  the  intensity  of  which 
varies  directly  as  the  distance^  and  which  has  its  source  in  the 
origin  of  coordinates :  it  is  required  to  find  the  equation  of 
the  path  of  the  particle^  and  to  define  the  circumstances  of 
motion. 

Let  b  be  the  distance  on  the  axis  of  y  from  the  origin  of  the 
point  whence  the  particle  is  projected  with  the  velocity  u  :  let  p. 
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fig.  122,  be  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  t,  b  its  place  when  ^  =  0 ; 
OM  =  X,  MP  =y,  OP  =  r,  OB  =  i ;  and  let  /m  be  the  absolute  force 
of  the  attraction  at  o.     Then  the  equations  of  motion  are 


d^y  y 


(106) 


Now  multiplying  these  equations  respectively  by  2dx  and  2dy, 
and  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  corresponding  to  t^t 
and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 

"^   ^U'=^^X';  (107) 


dl^ 
dy^ 


=  -li.{r-b-)l  (108) 


dp 
therefore  adding, 

dx^      dy^      ds^         .        /  .  ,  v  /,/x/v> 

which  gives  the  velocity  of  m  at  any  point  of  its  path.     Also 
from  (107)  and  (108), 

.*.     ar  =  — sin/m*^;  y  =  icos/ii^^;  (m) 

whence  we  have  ^—^  +  ^  =  1 ;  (112) 

which  is  the  equation  to  an  ellipse  whose  ^-axis  is  — »  and 

whose  ^-axis  is  2  by  and  whose  centre  is  at  the  origin,  that  is^ 

at  the  source  of  the  force. 

From  the  preceding  values  we  have 

ds^ 
--  =  (velocity)'  =  u^  (cos;x*^)«  +/uii«  (sin/x*^* ;        (113) 

and  from  (111),  the  time  from  b  to  a  =  — -;  therefore  the 

.     .      .  27r  .     .  ^^ 

whole  periodic  time  =  —  ;  and  is  independent  of  the  velocity 

and  distance  of  projection,  and  involves  only  the  absolute  force 
of  the  impressed  force. 

If  the  force  at  o  had  been  repulsive,  then  the  sign  of  /x  would 
be  changed,  and  the  equations  of  motion  would  be 

d^x  d^y 

d¥  =  '''''       d^"^'  ("*^ 


».  « 
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^-t.«  -  !«•,  ^  =  m(J^-«*))  (118) 


•    • 


?^  8B  ^«— r-**'. 


(118) 


wlienoe  sqnaringj  and  sobtnetiiig  the  former  from  the  hMac,  we 

5-^»i*  (ii») 

wineh  is  the  eqnation  to  a  liyperbqh  wi&  its  oentre  at  the 
mifpn.;  and  which  miglit  ha^e  beoi  dedneed  bam  (112)  by 
aflteting  m  ^^^  *  n^gati^e  sign. 

Il^  in  the  case  of  tiie  fofoe  being  attracthre,  the  vdoeitjr  and 
^iiiaaice  of  piojeoiaon  are  soidi  that  •  as  iii\  the  path  wldch  m 
describes  is  a  circle^  and  the  velocity  in  it  is  constant  and  equal 
to  that  of  projection. 

860.]  A  particle  m  is  projected  from  a  given  point  with  a 
given  velocity,  and  is  acted  on  by  a  force  which  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  a  given  point  which  is  its 
source  :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  path  of  the  particle,  and 
the  other  circumstances  of  motion. 

Let  u  be  the  velocity  of  projection,  a  =  the  angle  between  the 
line  of  projection  and  the  axis  of  x,  so  that  the  components  of 
the  velocity  of  projection  along  the  axes  are  u  cos  a  and  tt  sin  a ; 
let  (a,  b)  be  the  point  of  projection,  fi  =  the  absolute  force,  and 
let  a^  +  b*  =  c' :  let  r  be  the  distance  of  m  at  the  time  t  from 
the  centre  of  force,  which  we  will  take  to  be  the  origin,  and  let 
{x,  y)  be  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  t ;  then  the  equations  of 
motion  are      a^^  ^     ^^  ay  _     ^y.  ^...x 

which  are  simultaneous  differential  equations,  and  from  which 
the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  obtained.  Multiply  (120) 
respectively  by  y  and  x,  and  subtract ;  then 

d*y        d^x 
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and  addinp:  and  subtracting  -jr  -^  >  and  integrating,  and  taking 

definite  integrals  with  limits  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =0, 

we  have  jy        ^^ 

X  4r  ^V-T7  =  1^  (a  sin  a— i  COS  a)  (122) 

=  h  (say).  (123) 

Again,  from  (123)  and  the  first  of  (120),  we  have 

-  d^x  _^      ixx  xdy^ydx 
W  "■"  r^        Jt 

_  ^[kx'^dy^xydx  ^  ^ 

""  ~^  Jt         ' 

but  x^+y*  =  /■';  therefore  xdx+ydy  =  rdr;  [ 

,  d^x  _       fi  x*dy^y{rdr'-ydy) 
•'•       dF'^'^'P  Jt 

fi  r^dy^rydr 
"""r^  Jt 


-      ^dt   r' 

.'.     h-zf-  ^nucosa  = +  — ; 

dt  re 


(124) 


similarly,  from  the  second  of  (120), 

/jt->i«sin«=^-^.  (126) 

dt  re  ^       ' 

Multiplying  (125)  by  ar,  and  (124)  by  y,  and  subtracting,  we  have 
h{x ^-  —y-Tf)  — ^^  (arsina— y  cosa)  =  /xr (^w?  +  iy)  j 

therefore  by  (123), 

A*— Aw(:rsino— ycosa)  =  /mr—  -{flx-\^hy\  (126) 

which  is  of  the  form  r  =  Aa:H-By-|-c;  (127) 

and  as  r  is  a  rational  function  of  the  coordinates  x  and  y,  the 
equation  is  that  of  a  conic  of  which  the  focus  is  the  origin. 
A  conic  therefore  is  the  trajectory,  with  the  source  of  the  im- 
pressed force  in  the  focus  \  and  the  constants  a,  b,  c  are  given 
in  terms  of  the  velocity,  the  direction  of  the  line  of  action,  and 
the  coordinates  of  the  point,  of  projection. 

Also  from  (120),  multiplying  respectively  by  2rf!r  and  by  Idy^ 
and  adding  and  integrating  with  the  limits  assigned  above, 

whereby  the  velocity  is  given  at  any  point  of  the  curve. 
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861.]  In  some  oases  oUJiqne  eooxdiiuites  may  be  used  with 
wAnokiBg^  Tkvm  suppose,  as  in  Art.  $59,  a  partide  is  to  be 
pngeoted  with  a  ghrek  fdoeH^  •  in  a  given  fine  horn  a  gi^en 
point^and  to  be  atbaeted  bja  force  tiie  intensity  of  which  Taries 
dfoeotly  as  the  cUstanoe^  aiDEd  which  bas  its  source  in  a  given 
pittk :  it  is  feqnized  to  detennhie  the  path  which  it  describes. 

list  the  given  soared  of  the  fbroe  be  the  origin;  and  let  the 
line  passing  through  it  and  the  point  of  {otgection  be  the  aads 
of  jf :  and  let  the  axis  of «  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  line  of  pro- 
jection ;  let  the  distance  fiom  the  origin  to  the  point  of  projec- 
Hxm  be  6^ :  then  the  equations  of  motfon  are 

and  by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  Art.  869^  we  shall  have 

wUch  is  the  equation  to  an  eUipte^  referred  to  obUque  coordi- 
nates, whose  centre  is  at  the  (nigin,  and  of  which  the  angle  of 
ordination  is  (say)  m,  where  s>  is  the  angle  between  the  line  of 
prqjeotion  and  the  lina  joining  tiie  pdnt  of  projection  and  the 
centre  of  force.  If  a  and  b  are  the  principal  semi-axes^  then 
by  the  properties  of  such  axes  we  have 

ab  =  — r-sino); 

1        !(/«**      7  .      2  «^i  sin  a)si      /U^      ,  .      2  vl)^  sin  G)\i) 

862.]  Lagrange^  in  the  ''Mecanique  Analytique/'  second  part. 
Sect.  VII^  Chap.  111,  Art.  83,  remarks  that  a  conic,  say,  an 
ellipse,  which  would  be  described  by  a  particle  under  the  action 
of  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  and 
tending  to  the  focus  of  the  ellipse,  or  under  the  action  of  a  force 
varying  directly  as  the  distance  and  having  its  source  in  the 
centre  of  the  ellipse,  may  also  be  described  imder  the  action  of 
three  similar  forces  which  have  their  sources  in  the  two  foci  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  ellipse  respectively ;  and  he  makes  this  re- 
mark, after  he  has  proved  that  such  forces  yield  a  particular 
integral  of  the  differential  equation  which  expresses  the  motion 
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of  a  particle  under  the  action  of  two  central  forces,  which  vary 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  whose  centres  are 
in  two  given  points.  This  fact  however  is  only  a  special  appli- 
cation of  the  following  more  general  law : 

If  many  particles  niy,  m^, ...  m^  which  are  respectively  under 
the  action  of  the  force  Pj,  p,,  ...  p^  are  projected  from  a  given 
point  with  the  velocities  respectively  Vi,  Va, . . .  v^  along  the  same 
line  and  in  the  same  direction;  and  if  each  of  these  particles 
describes  the  same  path;  then  one  particle  M,  projected  with 
the  velocity  v  from  the  same  point,  along  the  same  line,  and  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  tn%  will  describe  the  same  path,  if  the 
initial  vis  viva  of  m  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  initial  vires  vivae 
of  the  m's ;  that  is,  if 

Mv^  =  ;;^i  Vi^  +  WjVa^ -+-...  ^-;;^^v^^ 

Let  {Xj  y,  z)  be  the  position  of  m  at  the  time  t ;  so  that  its  ex- 
pressed momentum-increments  along  the  coordinate  axes  are 

d^x  d^y  d^z 

"^'dP'  "^dt^'  ^df^'' 

and  let  Xi,  Yj,  Zi,  x,,  Ya,  Zj, . . .  x„,  y^,  z^  be  the  components  of  the 
impressed  momentum-increments  of  the  several  forces  Pi,  p,,  . . . 
p^ ;  and  let  N  be  a  certain  normal  force,  the  direction  angles  of 
the  line  of  action  of  which  are  o,  )3,  y,  and  which  is  such  that  M 
under  the  action  of  it  and  the  p^s  describes  the  required  path. 
Then  the  equations  of  motion  of  m  are 
d^x 


'^iji  =  X, +Xj  +  ,..-|-x^-f  Ncosa  =  2.x+Ncosa,  ^ 

M^  =  Yi  +  Ya  +  ...+Y^-fNC0S)3  =  2.Y  +  NCOS)3, 

d'^z 
M^  -  =  Zi  -hZj-h  ...  +  z^  +  Ncosy  =  2.z  +  Ncosy.  J 


(129) 


Multiplying  these  respectively  by  2dxj  2dy,  2dz,  and  supposing 
the  velocities  of  m,  Mi,  m^,  ...«»„  at  the  time  ^  to  be  t?,  t?i,  Vj, . .  .t?^, 
we  have        ^^^^a  _,  2dx'Z.^-\-2dy:i..Y-Jf2dz^.z,  (130) 

because  dx  cos  a-\-dy  cos  fi  +  dz  cos  y  =  0. 

But  the  equations  of  motion  of  m^,  m^,  ,,.m^  under  the  action 
of  their  respective  forces  yield  the  following  equations  : 

d.m^v^^  =  2(Xirfa?+Yirfy  +  Zidi),  -| 
d.m^v^^  =  2(x,  di+Yarfy  +  Zarf^r), 


d.m^v^  =  2{yi^dx-\-x^dy-\^z^dz)\ 


J 
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flo  tint  (ISO)  beoomeB 

and  flioiefim  tddiig  definite  infagndb^-widi  fiouiB  eoCTMpondnig 
to  ^55^  and  to  #ssOj  we  littta 

end  flienfixe  at  all  points  of  tbe  path  of  k,  its  vie  yin  is  equal 
to  ilie  som  of  tlie  YiieB  Yivae  of  the  fli^B  in  their  separate  moticniB. 
Henee  it  fidlows  tiiat  the  normal  force  h  asBomed  in  eqnar- 
liona  (238)  is  xeiOj  and  eonseqiientI]r  Kj  under  the  action  of  the 
aerend  impressed  momenta  which  act  on  m^,  w^, ...  m^  wiE  de- 
aeribe  the  same  path  as  each  of  the  ail's.  This  general  propo^ 
sition  is  doe  to  M.  Ossian  Bonne^  and  is  given  in  the  notes 
appended  by  M.  Bertrand  to  the  edition  of  the  ''Mecamque 

Analytiqiie^  <^M.  Lagiange^  YoL I^  1855. 

».. 

963.]  In  iSostiation  of  the  process  of  tangential  and  normal 
lesolntion  we  will  consider  th%simple  case  of  llie  motion  of  a 
ptqjeetik  in  vacoo  nnderihe  action  of  gnmtjr. 

A  partide  of  mass  m  is  projected  from  a  given  pcnnt,  in  a 
giviBn  line^  and  with  a  given  vdooitf  ;  and  moves  sobject  to  the 
action  of  gravity :  it  is  required  to  deteimine  the  curvilinear 
path. 

Let  tbe  point  of  projection  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  coordi- 
nates ;  and  let  tbe  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  drawn  through  it 
be  tbe  axes  o(y  and  x  respectively :  let  i*  be  the  velocity  of  pro- 
jection^ and  let  a  be  the  angle  between  the  line  of  projection 
and  the  axis  of  x :  and  let  {x,  y)  be  the  position  of  m  at  the  time 
t :  then  because  the  vertical  line^  in  which  gravity  acts^  makes 

dx 
with  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the  point  {x,y)  tan-*^>  we 

have  the  following  equations  of  motion: 

df"  ^  ds  p       ^  ds  ^       ' 


From  (131)  we  have 

2dsd*8 


di 


s 


=  _2yrfjr; 


^  =  »«-2^,  (132) 

which  result  is  the  same  as  (77)  Art.  351.    Also  from  (131)^  since 
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d'y 


•w  • 


(■  -  H)' 

p  =  — 

A 

dx' 

\u*-2gi/) 

=*lo+l 

=K'^l-:)= 

d^^' 
''•<&• 

-2^fl^ 

,     dy* 

«"  — 2^y' 

1  +  -^ 

log  -7 rr  =  log -^  I 

^  (sec  ay  ^       «' 


{tt»  (sin  a)«  —  2yy  }*       «  cos  a 
--{tt»(8ina)«-2^^}*+ 


^  itcosa 

.-.     y  =  a?tana-^   ,f^'    ,   »  (133) 

•'^  2a»(coso)«  ' 

which  result  is  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  the  method  of 
coordinate  resolution  in  Art.  350. 

364.]  A  particle  m  describes  a  helix  with  a  constant  velocity : 
it  is  required  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  accelerating  forces 
which  act  on  it  parallel  to  the  three  coordinate  axes. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  curve  be 

a?  =  a  cos  <^,  "I  .'.     ^  =— asin<^(/<^j"| 

^  =  asin<f,  >  (fy  ^  acoQ<l>d<l>,     >         (134) 

z  =  ia(l);     J  dz  =  iad<l>;  J 

.-.     *»  =  «»(!+*»)  rf<J)«.  (135) 

Sut  since  the  velocity  along  the  curve  is  constant^  ds  =  cdt; 

dt       a(i  +  ^«)*' 
dx  ^       c  sin  <^  dy  ^    c  cos  0  dz  he      ^ 

di"^  (!+*»)*'  57"  (l+>i»)i'         57"  (l+>i«)i' 

Hence  we  infer  that  the  accelerating  forces  parallel  to  the  axes 
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of  9  and  3f  vaij  directiiy  as  x  and  y  respectively^  and  are  ai- 
tractiye^  and  have  tlie  same  absolute  fbroe;  that  is^  the  resultant 
foiee  of  these  two  forces  will  have  a  line  of  action  always  pass- 
ing throngb  the  axis  oiz,  ^d  will  be  constant.  Also  ilie  aoce- 
lesrating  ^<>^>^^  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z  vanishes^  the  vdocity  of 
SI  parallel  to  that  axis  being  constant. 

865.]  The  following  axe  problems  in  relative  motion^  wherein 
the  place^  velocity  and  velodly-increment  of  a  particle  is  referred 
to  the  moving  place  of  another  partide^  the  directions  of  the  co- 
ordinate axes  being  parallel  thronghont  the  motion.  We  shall 
have  other  examples  hereafter  in  which  the  directions  of  the  axes 
move.    The  following  are  applications  of  (77)^  Art.  332 : 

Two  material  particles  si  and  mt  attract  each  other  with  a 
fbroe  varying  directiy  as  their  mnssoo  and  inversety  as  the 
square  of  the  distance :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  motion 
of  SI  relatively  to  is^. 

Letj  in  reference  to  mt  placed  at  the  origin  o^  which  is  move- 
ablcj  Wfff,B\»  the  coordioates  to  si  at  the  time  t,  and  let  r  be 
the  distfince  of  si  from  o ;  then  since  the  impressed  velocity- 
inerement  which  acts  on  s/  and  attracts  it  towards  si  along 

SI 

the  line  r  is  -^»  the  components  of  the  impressed  velocity- 
increments  on  m'  at  the  origin  are 

mx  my  mz  /.«^x 

IT'  7T'  TT;  (136) 

and  the  components  of  the  impressed  velocity-increments  on 

^  ^^  m'x  m'y  m'z  ,.  -,_. 

"TT'  "TT'  -TT-  ^^^^) 

Therefore  by  {77)  in  Art.  332, 

d^x      (m'^mf)x 

dt*  +        r'         ~    ' 

if-f^^^=0,  (138) 

d^z      (m-^mr\z 

dF  +  —^=''^ 

and  the  equations  of  motion  of  tnf  relatively  to  m  will  be  similar 
in  form :  and  therefore  m  will  describe  relatively  to  si^  a  curve 
similar  to  that  which  m^  will  describe  relatively  to  m. 

And  to  determine  the  path  of  m  relatively  to  tnf :  multiplying 
the  second  of  (138)  by  z,  and  the  third  by  y,  and  subtractings 
we  have 
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therefore  integrating. 


dy         dz       . 


ft z  dx 

similarly,         ^__;j_  =  A,;|  (139) 

dx        dy       ^      \ 

where  A^y  h^,  h^  are  arbitrary  constants :  now  multiplying  these 
severally  by  x,  y,  z,  and  adding, 

Kx-\-h^y'{'h^z  35  0;  (140) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  origin, 
that  is,  through  m^ ;  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the  particles  is 
wholly  in  one  plane. 

We  may  if  we  choose  take  this  plane  to  be  that  of  (a?,  y),  and 
thus  reduce  the  inquiry  to  one  of  two  dimensions.  We  will 
however  proceed  with  the  most  general  case. 

From  (138)  and  (139),  and  writing  /x  for  f»-f  fw',  we  have 

-  d^z     ,  d^y  f    dz        dx\  uz      /    dx        dy\  uy 

rdx—xdr  ,  x 

since    «'+y"  +  -j*  =  r',  and  xdx-\-yiy-\-zdz  =  rdr', 
•  •     "Ut  "'dt  ~  r  +•'' 


sinularly,        ^._  _A._  = -2 +/. 

,  dy      ,  dx  _  HZ      , 

'''di~''*di-T'^J* 


(141) 


where /i, /a, y,  are  three  undetermined  constants:  now  multi- 
plying these  severally  by  x,  y,  z^  and  adding,  and  observing 
(139),  we  have 

li'rJfAx-\-f,y-\-f^z  =  A,«+V+A,»;  (142) 

and  if  f  is  replaced  by  (iP'+y'  +  i?*)*,  and  the  equation  is  cleared 
of  radical  quantities,  it  is  that  to  a  sur&ce  of  the  second  order ; 
and  as  the  intersection  of  it  by  the  plane  (140)  is  a  conic,  it 
follows  that  the  path  of  m  relatively  to  m'  is  a  conic  :  and  simi- 
larly m'  describes  a  conic  of  the  same  species  relatively  to  m, 

3R2 
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In  reference  to  (142)  I  would  observe,  that  if  {x^yy  z)  is  a 
point  in  the  orbit  of  w^/iiP-f/iy+ys^— (Ai*  +  ^8*  +  A,')  is  pro- 
portional to  the  perpendicular  from  {xy  r/y  z)  to  the  plane 

/i^+/.y+/s^-(V  +  V  +  V)  =  0;  (143) 

and  r  is  the  distance  from  the  origin  to  the  same  point :  there- 
fore from  (142)  it  appears  that  the  distance  from  the  origin  to 
any  point  on  the  surface  has  a  constant  ratio  to  the  perpendi- 
cular distance  from  the  point  on  a  fixed  plane :  the  surface 
therefore  is  one  of  revolution  of  a  conic  about  its  axis,  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  given  plane  (143),  the  origin  being  the 
focus  of  the  conic,  and  the  given  plane  being  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  the  directrix.  Hence  also  the  direction-cosines  of 
the  axis  of  the  surface  are  proportional  to  fx,f%,ft :  and  since 

by  reason  of  (14), 

^i/i4-A,/,+^,/,  =  0,  (144) 

it  appears  that  the  plane  (140)  passes  through  the  axis :  there- 
fore the  conic  in  which  m  moves  is  a  principal  section  of  the 
surface  (142);  and  mf  is  placed  in  the  focus :  m  therefore  de- 
scribes relatively  to  f»^  a  conic  with  m'  in  the  focus  :  and  simi- 
larly m^  describes  relatively  to  m  a  conic  about  m  in  its  focus. 

Also  multiplying  the  equations  (138)  severally  by  2dxy  2dy, 
and  2  dz,  and  adding  and  integrating,  we  have 

d^""       2u 

where  c  is  another  undetermined  constant ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  all  the  undetermined  constants  may  be  found  in 
terms  of  the  initial  velocity,  the  direction-angles  of  its  line  of 
motion,  and  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  projection. 

The  eccentricity  of  the  conic  may  thus  be  found.  Since  the 
ratio  of  the  focal  radius  of  a  conic  to  the  perpendicular  from  a 
point  on  it  to  the  directrix  is  that  of  ^  to  1  :  and  since  from 
(143)  the  perpendicular  from  the  point  {x,y,  z)  on  the  directrix  is 

———————    ^ 
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If  the  path  of  m  is  an  ellipse^  the  equations  of  the  major  axis  are 

and  substituting  for  these  values  in  (142),  and  taking  r,  and  r, 
to  be  the  greatest  and  least  values  of  r,  and  substituting 

A'  =  V+V+V,   f*=/i*+A'+A',    we  have 

_    A*  _    -*•    . 

^1  —       '2' '  ^«  —     r~^  f 


a  = 


(148) 


and  if  i  is  the  inclination  to  the  plane  of  {^^y)  of  the  plane  of 
motion,  then  from  (140), 

cosi  =  * -, ;  (149) 

and  if  n  is  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  x  and  the  line  of  inter- 
section of  the  plane  of  m'a  motion  with  the  plane  of  {x,  y),  then 

tann=— -^;  (160) 

and  thus  the  plane  of  the  motion  is  completely  determined. 

And  thus  (149)  and  (150)  give  the  position  of  the  plane  in 
which  m  moves:  (147)  give  the  direction-angles  of  the  major 
axis  of  the  ellipse,  and  therefore  assign  the  position  of  the 
ellipse;  and  (146)  and  (148)  give  the  dimensions  of  the  elliptic 
path. 

This  problem  is  manifestly  the  astronomical  one  of  two  bodies 
m  and  m^  moving  relatively  to  each  other,  and  under  the  action 
of  their  mutual  attractions,  and  on  this  account  I  have  con- 
sidered it  at  greater  length  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
The  determination  of  the  other  incidents  of  the  motion  requires 
data  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon. 

866.]  If  two  particles  m  and  m^  move  subject  to  their  mutual 
attractions,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  them  either  remains  at  rest 
or  moves  in  a  straight  line. 
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Let  the  podtioiig  of  the  partddes  m  and  mf  at  the  time  i  be 
iaipeetiTel]r  (a,  y,  e),  and  (o^^  /,  /) :  and  let  r  be  the  distance 
bebveen  them^  and,  to  fix  onr  thonghtB,  let  ns  mqppoee  m  fiHrther 
fiom  the  origin  than  «/;  then  the  eqnationa  of  motion  of  the 
tivo  lektiyely  to  the  fixed  origin  aze 


Jijr     — a^(jp— j^    i'y_-Ki^(y-y)    ^     zH^^tl^^ 


(Wl) 


(162) 

••;3?+'^*5"=^'  ^•^+^#=^'  **^+'^lB5"=^-    <^") 

Ijet  (£,  f>  i^  be  the  position  of  the  oentro  of  j;»nlgr  of  »  and 
nf  at  the  time  i :  therefore 

(»+aO#  =  mg+wf/,  i  (154) 

and  diflbientiating  these  twice  we  have,  by  reason  of  (153), 

(*+*0  ^  =  (*+«0^  =  (»+«0 ^  =  0 ;        (155) 

d^x      d*v      d*z 

•••  ^=^=^  =  '>-  (^««> 

Suppose  a,p,y  to  be  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  the 
centre  of  gravity^  and  (a,  £,  c)  to  be  its  position  when  ^  =  0 ; 
then  integ^ting  (156)^ 

dx  ^  dy  ^  -  dz  ^ 

Tt'-'''  Tt^^'  Tf^' 

x—az^at,        y— 6=1^1,        2-^0  =  yt;  (157) 

x  —  a      y—b       z—c  ^ 


•  '• 


which  are  the  equations  to  the  rectilinear  path  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  m  and  mf ;  if  a  =  )3  =  y  =  0,  so  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  at  rest  when  t  =  0,  then  for  all  values  of  I  we  have 

X  =  a,        y  =  b,        z=ic;  (159) 

and  the  centre  of  gravity  remains  in  the  same  position. 

The  equations  of  motion  of  m  and  tnf  relatively  to  their  centre 
of  gravity  may  be  calculated  as  follows  : 

^^  (f >  Vf  0  (r>  Vj  C)  be  the  positions  of  m  and  m'  relatively 


d*C 

m* 
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to  the  centre  of  gravity  as  origin ;  let  r  be  the  distance  between 
m  and  m^;  p  and  p^  the  distances  of  m  and  m^  from  their  centre 
of  gravity^  so  that 

M-i^flt  M  fit 

r      "  p  "  p 

Now  the  or-component  of  the  expressed  velocity-increment  of  m 
isasfoUows:  ^ ^      ^    t 

"■"  ^B>         _— — —  —  • 

.    .,    ,        d*r)             m'*      17  d^C 

similarly,     -jj-  = >  -f ;         -777 

By  a  similar  process  we  find 

rf^«  ""      m  +  m'y~^'     rf^«  ""      m'\-tnf  p*'     dt*  "      m-\-m' p* 

The  identity  of  form  of  these  equations  shews  that  the  paths 
which  m  and  m'  describe  about  their  centre  of  g^vity  are 
similar;  and  as  the  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  equations 
(138),  it  follows  that  the  paths  are  conies,  of  which  the  foci  are 
in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  particles. 

367.]  There  is  another  important  problem  of  the  same  kindj 
the  differential  equations  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  insert. 

It  is  required  to  calculate  the  motion  of  m  relatively  to  M, 
when  M  and  m  are  acted  on  by  another  particle  m%  the  law  of 
attraction  of  all  three  being  that  of  gravitation. 

Let  {x,  yy  z)y  {af,  y,  /)  be  the  positions  of  m  and  of «»'  relatively 
to  M  at  the  time  t ;  and  let  r  and  /  be  the  distances  of  m  and 
of  m'  from  M  at  the  same  time :  and,  to  fix  our  thoughts,  let  us 
suppose  m'  to  be  farther  from  m  than  m  :  then  by  virtue  of  the 
principle  of  Article  332,  the  velocity-increment  of  m  due  to  the 
attraction  of  m  and  of  i»'  is  to  be  impressed  on  m  in  a  direction 
the  opposite  of  that  along  which  the  attractions  of  m  and  m'  act; 
therefore,  for  the  or-component  of  the  velocity-increment  of  m, 
we  have 

d^x  _      mx      m'af      ux  i»'(a/— a?) 

__      (la-hM)a?      «jV  m\^^x) 

"~  II  ITT  "^  TTf     _x.  .  /-y     -A.  .  '  *      777*9 


r»  /« 


{(^-^)'+(/-y)»+(/-.^)«}» 
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*9  _  («+M)#  «>y   ij'y-j^ 

^(^^^+sO ^ ^^ 

*"  {(-^-*)'+(/-J')«+(/-*)*}* 

-^-  -'<-^— )  •       (161) 


•    • 


{(•_,).+(/_jr)«+(/-#)»)i' 

and  wiUi  amikr  TdiMi  £gr  (^  and  (2)• 
8o  tiuit  flie  •qoatioiii  beoone 


(162) 


K  is  called  ^A^  ditturbing  function,  because  it  alone  involves  m^, 
which  is  the  mass  of  the  body  which  disturbs  the  otherwise 
conic  path  of  m  relatively  to  m. 

The  problem  is  manifestly  that  of  the  moon  moving  about 
the  earthy  the  sun  being  the  disturbing  body :  or  of  a  planet 
moving  about  the  sun^  another  planet  being  the  disturbing 
body. 


Section  4. — The  curvilinear  motion  of  a  particle  in  a 

resisting  medium. 

368.]  When  a  particle  describes  a  curvilinear  path  in  a  re- 
sisting medium,  the  momentum  of  the  molecules  of  the  medium, 
which  they  have  on  account  of  their  displacement  and  on 
account  of  the  particle  passing  amongst  them,  is  withdrawn 
from  the  moving  particle,  and  from  it  in  the  line  in  which  it 
moves :  the  medium  therefore  has  no  effect  in  Himinighing  the 
velodiy  of  the  particle  in  the  line  which  is  normal  to  its  path  ; 
and  the  loss  takes  place  along  the  tangent  to  the  curvilinear 
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path :  we  proceed  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  a  particle 
moving  in  such  a  resisting  medium. 

Let  us  consider  the  moving  particle  to  be  spherical  in  form^ 
so  that  an  equal  surface  is  presented  to  the  medium^  whatever 
is  the  line  in  which  the  particle  moves  :  and  to  take  the  general 
case^  whatever  is  the  law  of  the  resistance  of  the  medium^  let  b 
represent  the  velocity-increment  (or  decrement)  which  the  re- 
sisting medium  withdraws  from  the  velocity  of  the  particle  m  in 
the  line  of  its  motion^  that  is^  along  the  tangent  of  its  curvi- 
linear path  in  an  unit  of  time ;  then  if  x^  y^  z  are  the  three 
impressed  velocity-increments^  the  equations  of  motion^  referred 
to  three  rectangular  axes^  of  a  particle  moving  in  space^  are 


d*x  _  dx    ^ 

d^z  dz 

=  z— K 


(163) 


smce  -^>  -v->  -T- 


dt'  "''     '^  ds' 

the  curvilinear  path^  that  is^  of  the  line  of  action  of  b  :  now 

multiplying  these  severally  by  dx,  dy,  and  dzy  and  adding^  we 

have 

dxd^x+dyd^v  +  dzd^z         ^    .      t         j  ,  ,^^,. 
^  ^^ =  xdip+Y^  +  z&— R*;       (164) 

let  Vq  =  the  velocity^  when  ^  =  0 ;  and  using  the  symbols  indi- 
cative of  definite  integration  according  to  the  following  fomi^ 
so  that  the  limits  may  be  those  corresponding  to  ^=^  and  to 
^=0,  we  have 

--.-y-=J  (x<&  +  Y(/y-fz&)-y  Rds.  (166) 

Also  because 

d 
dt 


1*9  ^  dx  d*x      dy  d*y      dz  d^z  ^ 
U^'^dsW^U'W^'di'dF'' 


d*8         dx        dy        dz  ,^^^. 

that  is^  the  expressed  velocity-increment  along  the  curve  is  that 
due  to  the  impressed  forces  less  that  due  to  the  resistance. 

Also  if  p  is  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  velocity-incre- 
ments; then 
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••sZM'T'+l' 


-(7)'+ <*+•)"'  »•») 


W,M<i 


ofika  iiiiilliiiil  iwld«il»r     I    II  I    (Mri*  at  iM> 


809.]  If  Uie  motion  is  whoD;  in  one  pIttM  we  may  take  Uiat 
plane  to  be  tlie  plane  of  {f,^);  and  if  we  Maobe  along  tlie  Teet- 
angolar  axes  of  a  and  jr,  the  equations  of  motion  ate 
d^x  dx  d*r  dr 

w^^-^di-       ai  =  '-»s-         ('«») 

And  if  we  tske  tke  tangential  and  normal  oomponenfa,  we  bave 
d'l  »• 


dl' 
and 


,4. 


=  /'(T-E)*. 


(iri) 

(17J) 

(ITS) 

If  the  motion  k  lefened  to  a  system  of  polar  cooidinstsa,  and 
jf  y  gi^mnggl*  ndial  and  tiansretaal  oompocMBti  vt  At 
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impressed  veloeity-incrementsj  then  because  -^  and  -^  are  re» 

spectively  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  angle  between  r  and  the 
nonnal  to  the  curve^ 


d*r       de*  _  dr 

dt^  ^^  dt*^^    ^  ds' 

dr  do        d*0  _  rdO 

^dtdi'^'^'df'  -^"^"A"  J 
Similarly  by  tangential  and  normal  resolution^ 

d^i         dr         rdO 
t?'  _     dr         rdO 


(174) 


(176) 


The  first  of  these  last  two  being  multiplied  by  da  and  inte- 
grated gives 

?  "  ¥  =/V*-+<l^^^-B*);  (176) 

and  these  general  formulae  are  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  all 
problems  relating  to  motion  in  a  resisting  medium. 

870.]  A  particle  moves  in  a  resisting  medium  under  the  action 
of  forces  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  jr :  it  is  required  to  de- 
termine the  law  of  resistance  so  that  a  given  plane  curve  may  be 
described. 

Let  the  impressed  forces  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  be 
X  and  T ;  and  let  r  be  the  resistance ;  then  by  (171)^ 

dx  .     dy      d*9 

ds^  _     yidy^xdx 
df^^^        di       ' 
d^  _^  I  d    pijLdy^xdx)  ^ 
di^~2di  di  ' 

.  _  xdx-^Ydy      1    d    pjxdy-'Ydx)^ 

••     ""-■"* 2  A di '  ^^^^^ 

into  which  expression  t,  which  has  been  equicarescent^  does  not 
enter ;  we  are  therefore  free  to  make  any  other  variable  equi- 
crescent :  and  the  expression  will  hereby  become  somewhat  less 
complicated. 

Ifj  according  to  the  law  investigated  in  Art.  267,  the  resist- 
ance varies  as  the  density  and  as  the  square  of  the  velodiy^  and 
if  the  density  also  varies^  and  the  law  of  its  variation  is  to  be 
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Oft  .  .onfUiiiiAB  lofiair  i9th 

m 

dMoyearad  ao  iliil  a  gmn.mnrve  maj  be  deMsribed^  tben  if  8. 

'v.  ,«JL«i*t-«-^t--i4iog^^r^*")>  (178) 

'  if«       px^PiZr      a&^^         lis  ^    ^ 

Bs.  1.  A  ptttifib  daieribeii  a  parabob  nodor  tbe  aotion-  of  a 

eonataat. fcnoe  pandkl  to  itt  prineifdl  asb;  it  ia  zeqoiied  to 

'  lafci  iiiina  the  law  of  iwiataiMw, 

Lat  fbe  eqnatioii  to  tba  paaabala  be  jr*  as  4«rj  ao  ibat 

wwy  a^w  a^9^  ^ww 

^^      9      (f*+4a*)*     <4aa+.4a«)* 

Im tibia oaaoTrsO^  zaaoonataatail^Hqr);  tbeNfineb7(177), 

m  «  *^-*^(#+a) »  0| 

flat  ia,  in  Taoao  ool^  doea  a  partide  monii^  nndar  fbe  action  of 
a  ^oaatant  Smoo  panllal  to  the  azM  of  #  daMK^ 
'  Thu%.  A  partiik  iBOfea  in  a  aiicia  imdor  tbe  action  of  a  ocm- 
ataat  fime  in  paaalkl  fiaai^  and  tbe  leajatanca  of  tbe  medium 
yaiiea  aa  Ibe  denaify  and  tbe  aqaaie  of  the  velocity :  it  ia  re* 
qmied  to  determine  the  hw  of  variation  of  the  density  of  the 
medium. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  circle  be  a?"  +y'  =  a" ;  therefore 

dx  _      ^  _  *  . 

y  ""       a?  ""  a  ' 
and  let  the  line  of  action  of  the  constant  force  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  y :   so  that  x  =  0^  T  s=  a  constant  =  --k  (say) ; 

therefore  from  (178),  s  =  ;: —  • 

^       '  2ay 

871.]]  A  particle  moves  in  a  resisting  medium  under  the  action 
of  a  central  force  p :  it  is  required  to  find  the  law  of  resistance, 
so  that  a  given  curve  may  be  described. 

From  (176),  if  q  =  0,  we  have 

d^9  _    dr  *'  _  ^^^  _  * 

rdr        ,  rd$      p 
smce        p  =  -^--  9  and  -t—  =  - ; 
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whereby,  if  the  law  of  resistance  and  the  equation  of  the  curve 
are  g^ven,  the  central  force  P  may  be  found. 

Again,  if  the  resistance  varies  as  the  density  and  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  and  if  the  density  also  varies,  and  the 
law  of  its  variation  is  to  be  investigated,  so  that  a  given  curve 
may  be  described,  then  if  s  represents  the  density,  b  =  s  x  9' ; 

and  if  the  density  of  the  medium  is  given,  and  the  central  force 
is  to  be  discovered,  then  from  this  last  equation  we  have 

^  =  1^1 '"'•"'*>  (^«*) 

where  A'  is  a  constant  introduced  in  integration. 
And  (184)  may  be  pat  under  the  following  form : 

Let«  =  -;  .-.    _  =  «.+  ^; 

dp         f        d*U\   , 

Ex.  1.  A  particle  moves  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  under 
the  attraction  of  a  central  force  whose  origin  is  a  point  in  the 
circumference,  and  the  law  of  which  varies  as  the  nth  power  of 
the  distance  :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  law  of  the  density 
and  the  resistance  of  the  medium. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  circle  be  a,  and  let  the  pole  be  at  the 
centre  of  force,  then 

r*:sz2ap,  and  p  =  — /xr*;    also    rdr  a=  (r»-*jp")*A; 
therefore  from  (181), 

-m(«  + 5) '•"'*•*  ^ 


K  = 


16a«j0"         ds 


8«  '  (^««) 


«iiftom(lM).  ,»-»+'?<^^.  (187) 

tt  aimoijai  ttcwfao  liyii  if  •  «■  «-'5a  ttifc  li.  if  Ab  <wbIhJ  finw 

liiMtefw  •  i^  iiie  miitamae  and  iiie  dm^  wmfliu 
iKTSi]  lb  dfihirmiiw  iiie  motion  of  a  imgedile  nndflr  tiie 

dii«lfy  as  iii0  tdoidi^^  iiid  of  lAtt 

Iffltfayn  be  ttkan  as  tiio  oturiii :  M  iiia  hofiifflptal  plaiio'iiiioiiffli 
it  le  tiiat  of  (#yji)  and  bl  Ao  ana  ofabeaMaamedinadiiioetion 

«^>  w  wmw  i«i  wmroHDM  «^  WB  vvurawM  HOT  •!« 


ai* 


il 


7 


il 


ao  inas  wbo  aQiuHBOna  of'  aaoMosL  aisa 


-ii: 


(188) 


from  the  first  and  second  of  which  we  have 

.-.    -  =  f,  (189) 

a      0 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  fJlz^ 

in  which  therefore  the  motion  of  the  particle  takes  place. 

Since  then  the  motion  takes  place  in  one  plane^  let  us  assume 

that  to  be  the  plane  of  {.x^y)  \  and  let  the  point  of  projection  be 

the  origin^  and  let  the  horizontal  line  through  the  origin  be  the 

axis  oix\  and  let  the  angle  between  the  line  of  projection  and  the 

axis  of  «?  =  a:  and  let  the  axis  of  y  be  taken  in  a  direction  the 

opposite  of  that  of  gravity:  so  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 


d^x  ^     ,dx 
W  dl' 


(190) 
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from  the  fonner  of  which  we  have  by  definite  integration 

at 
=  at,  log =— ^^; 


the  limits  of  integration  being  the  values  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^ 
and  to  ^=0  :  and  from  the  latter  of  (190)  we  have 

-jT  — tt  sin  a  =  --gt^ky, 
^^iy:=,UBma-fft;  (193) 

••.    y  =  (^  +*)    (»sina-^0 
=  e"^  I  e^  (u  sin  a-^fff)  dt 

.-.     ^+^^=  («sina+|)(l-tf-*0;  (194) 

and  eliminating  i  by  means  of  (192)  and  (194)  we  have 

y  =  a?tana+  j-^ —  +  -^log(l \\  (195) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  path  of  the  projectile. 

873.]  If  we  expand  the  logarithmic  term  in  the  preceding 
expression^  the  equation  becomes 
__,  gx      ^  g  {    hx  k^x*  i*x*  i 

^ ""  *     ^cosa       hlucoBa      2»"(cosa)*       3tt'(cosa)»  "'""•) 

=  4?tano«  ^   /,^'    ,,  -  _^fl_-...,  (196) 

2««(cosa)*        3«»(cosa)»  ^       ' 

of  which  series  all  terms^  except  the  first  two^  contain  i  (the  oo« 
efficient  of  resistance) ;  and  if  >&  =  0^  the  equation  is  that  to  the 
parabolic  path  which  is  the  trajectory  of  a  projectile  in  vacuo^ 
see  Article  350 ;  and  thus  the  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
(196)^  after  the  first  two^  express  the  excess  of  the  ordinate  of 
the  parabola  described  in  vacuo  over  the  ordinate  of  the  curve 
whose  equation  is  (196) :  the  trajectory  (196)  therefore  is  of  a 
form  somewhat  parabolic^  but  the  curve  recedes  from  the  direc* 
trix  further  than  a  parabola. 


;MhI  mmxm  or 'a  nommLR  (i74» 

Abo  tqf  lOUKm  of  (191)^  ^r^O  ifd?=: — 7 — ;  fixrtiusndiie 

d^  #  tlMNfine  tiie  boiiaoittel  Ydoeifejr  Taniibef,  and  flie  imcgecstile 
mofit  in  •  vartied  pirfdi;  and  tberafiire  a  vertiMl  lino,  at  n 

^iluioe  as      1     from  Ae  point  of  prqjeoiion,  is  on  ftBymptote 
pO  tnB  ourvo.  m- 

Abo  from  (195)  ^  SB  0^  tiiat  is^  tlie  piojeotik  oomea  to  ita 

Ujgiieab  point  wlm 

™       ^    ib  00a  a  **  il(a  ooa  a— ib) '  ^      ' 

,  fli*ainaooaa  «nna      41  ^  g     ^ 

Abo  from  (197),  if  m  s^oo,  ^  as  tana+  1— ^ — ;  tbat  is, 

fte  oorve  being  prodnoed  badbraida  tinongh  tiie  origin  oon- 
timially  approaohea  to  %  oeftain  dofinito  ang^  with  the  aada  of  ». 

874.]  Bat  the  moat  important  applioatbn  of  fhb  theory  ia 
lliat  iA  gomMKjr,  in  wUUl  ^St^  motion  takea  phoe  in  air,  the 
imiatanee  of  whialf  (at  baat  approximately)  variea  aa  the  aqnaie 
iof  the  Tdooity  I  and  thna  the  frUowing  problem  oQbre  itself: 

A  particle^  or  a  spherical  homogeneous  ball^  acted  on  by  gra- 
viiyj  is  projected  with  a  giren  velocity  « in  a  given  Une^  in  a 
medium  of  which  the  resistance  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velo- 
city and  the  density  is  uniform :  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
circumstances  of  motion. 

It  may  be  shewn^  by  a  process  similar  to  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Art.  372^  that  the  motion  takes  place  in  one 
plane ;  and  therefore  we  may  assume  that  plane  to  be  the  plane 
of(4?,jr). 

Let  u  =  the  velocity  of  projection ;  and  let  a  horizontal  and 
a  vertical  line  through  the  point  of  projection  be  the  axes  re- 
spectively of  X  and  y :  let  the  axis  of  jr  be  taken  upwards :  let  a 

be  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  x  and  the  line  of  projection : 

A* 
and  let  the  resistance  of  the  medium  be  £^r- ;  then,  as  the  line 

(Mr 

of  action  of  this  is  the  tangent  of  the  curve,  its  components  are 

and  aa  i(,  see  Art.  294,  varies  directly  aa  the  density  of  the  me- 
dium, as  the  sur£EK)e  which  the  moving  ball  presents  to  the 
medium,  and  inversely  as  the  mass  oi  the  ball,  then,  as  the  ball 
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is  spherical  and  the  density  is  uniform^  k  is  constant.     Thus  the 
equations  of  motion  are 


IF  "^    di'M' 
IF  "  "'"^"    H  dl ' 


(198) 


Integrating  the  first  of  these^  and  taking  the  limits  correspond- 
ing to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 

d^x  dx 

dt^            .  ds                         ^        dt  , 
=— i—.,                .-.     log =— ^*; 

dx  dt  ^  UQOsa 

^^  .-.     $  =  «cosa^K  (199) 

at 

Again  from  (198)^  and  transforming  the  equations  so  that  t 

is  not  equicrescent^  we  have 

d*ydx—d*xdy  , 

therefore  from  (199), 

d*ydx^d^xdy  a  ..    ,  /«/>^x 

— — J-, = rr^ — n7  e*^dx;  (200) 

dx*  ««(cosa)*  ^       ' 

••     "^'dxy^^dx')   ^       «»(cosa)«^     "^^  ^^"^ 

and  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  corresponding  to  ^s^ 
and  to  ^  =  0,  we  have 


ii>*'£)'*^{%H'-m 


1 r/.«»#_ 


— tanaseca— log(tana  +  seca)=—  t-tt^ — r,  (<?—!);  (202) 

^  ^                    *           ku*  (cos  a)'  ^  ' 

and  for  convenience  let  us  substitute 

tan  a  sec  a4- log  (tan  a  +  sec  a)  4-  ^w^g^).  =  ^^  (2^3) 
so  that  (202)  becomes 

'^^                                   ^kdx,  (205) 


PRICE,  VOL.  III.  3  T 


Mf  ifonov  or  a  PBononLB  C375' 

»^<^;    (806) 


ftiMft  wluoh  eqnatioiiSi  were  it  possible  to  integmte  thenij  #  and 

jridglElb  be  found  in  tenns  oi  ^;  and  if  ^  were  eliminated 

fiom  tiie  two  integnds^  the  resoltbg  equation  in  terms  of  or  and 
jr  wmdd  be  tbat  of  tbe  required  tngeetoiy. 

But  as  tiie  equations-  are  not  integxabloj  we  must  deduee 
from  tbem  in  their  present  forms  sueh  remits  as  are  possible. 

Equating  the  values  of  €^  which  are  given  in  equations  (199) 
mA  (204)j  we  have  ^ 

Mm* — ^  11  ■  ^  «;  (207) 

whence  might  the  time.be  found  in  tenns  of  ^ :  also  squaring 
(205)  and  (206)^  and  dividing  by  the  square  of  (207)^  we  have 

4r« 


r-  =  ^ '. —. :        (208) 


which  equation  gives  the  velocity  in  terms  of  ^  • 

(204)  is  the  intrinsic  equation  to  the  path  of  the  projectile. 

875.]  When  ^  =  -oo, 

SO  that  (205)  becomes  ^ 

idxz=z ;  (209) 

dx 
.-.    h{x^a)  =  -J-  9  where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant : 

dv 
therefore  if -^=—00,  ar  =  a=:a  constant;  that  is,  the  line, 

whose  equation  is  xssa,  is  an  asymptote  to  the  curve.     Also 
under  the  same  supposition  from  (208),  we  have 
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(vel.)-  =  f;  (210) 

that  is,  the  velocity  of  the  projectile^  as  it  Mia  down  the 
descending  branch  of  the  trajectory^  approaches  to  the  constant 

limit  (|)*. 

And   at   the   highest  point   of  the    path,    when  -^  ^  0, 

(vel.)'  =  ,^ . 

Thus  the  path  of  the  projectile  is  a  curve  of  the  form  deli- 
neated in  fig.  124,  where  oa  =  a. 

376.]  The  case  however  frequently  occurs  in  practice  wherein 
the  angle  of  projection  is  very  small;  and  where  the  ball  rises 

very  little  above  the  horizontal  Hue;  and  therefore  •£-  being 

very  small,  we  may  throughout  the  path  on  the  upper  side  of 

the  axis  of  x  neglect  powers  of  ^  higher  than  the  first.     In 

this  case  then 

ds  =:  dx;  .*.    s  =  x: 

so  that  (200)  becomes 

ax  «*  (cos  a)* 

•••     ^  -ta»  «  =  -  :n-TT T,  (<?•**- 1) i 

dx  2iu^{co8ay^  ' 

^  2>feM*(cosa)*       4**»*(<508a)»^  "     ^       ' 

and  expanding  in  a  series  the  last  term,  we  have 

ox'^  oJcx^ 

V  =  or  tan  a—  ^r—rr ^  —  :r-r} r.— •••  5  (212) 

^  2««(cosa)»       3a«(cosa)»  ^       ' 

which  equation,  if  the  terms  involving  i  are  omitted,  is  that  of 

a  parabola,  which  is  the  path  of  the  projectile  in  vacuo.    It 

appears  therefore  that  the  ordinate  of  the  actual  curve  is  that 

of  the  parabola  diminished  by  a  quantity  which  is  the  sum  of 

all  the  terms  of  the  right-hand  member  of  the  last  equation 

except  the  first  two. 

dx 
Also  from  (199),        -^  =  wcosa^**; 

.-.     *«cosa^  =  ^**— 1;  (213) 

which  gives  the  time  in  terms  of  the  abscissa. 


» '  ' 


CHAPTER  XL 

« 

Tss  mm  Monoir  of  pabijglss,  wsmaa  thb  action  of 

* 

GBHTBAL  FOBCSS. 

Wmmoal. — Oeiteral imeriigaiUmi j  MerminaiUm qf  law$ tf/&ree 
and  atier  eirewmHamees  qf  motion  im  i^^fm  (H^^ 

'  9t7.2  A  eeitiml/ofee  is  that  of  wbioh  Hbe  soiiroe  oS  inflaence 
ii  ttt  a  oertiiii  pointy  towards  which  it  atbaotB  or  from  which  it 
9l|iBb  aiijr  partido  of  matter  within  leaoh  of  its  acAioii ;  and 
^mwding  as  th^  action  dT  it  ki  atfaractum  or  xqpnbion,  so  is  it 
called  an  attnetiTe  or  a  repnlsiTe  force.  The  forces,  whoee 
iibcts  w3Di  be  coittidared^  are  snj^^bsed  to  he  ftanctioiis  of  ti^ 
distance  betwe^ai  their  centres  and  the  particle  on  whidi  thqr 
act,  and  not  to  be  Itanctiims  exj^ykstly  of  either  the  time  or  the 
Yekctty;  the  case  in  which  the  line  of  motion  of  the  partide  Is 
coineide&t  with  that  of  the  action  of  the  force  has  been  con- 
sidered in  Chapter  VIII ;  and  it  remains  for  us  now  to  discuss 
the  case  in  which  the  line  of  motion  of  the  particle  is  inclined 
at  any  angle  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  central  force.  The 
principles  and  equations  of  Chapter  IX  are  sufficient  for  the 
inquiry,  and  have  indeed  been  applied  to  the  subject  in  Art. 
359,  and  others,  in  the  form  of  rectangular  coordinate  reso- 
lution :  but  as  the  method  of  resolution  into  radial  and  trans- 
versal components  is  more  convenient,  and  as  formulae  different 
to  any  heretofore  employed  are  deducible  from  them ;  and 
moreover  as  nature  presents  to  us  more  instances  of  this  than 
of  any  other  kind  of  dynamical  action,  it  is  desirable  to  devote 
a  separate  Chapter  to  the  inquiry :  and  in  the  course  of  it  wc 
shall  take  occasion  to  exhibit  the  first  elements  of  celestial 
mechanics  in  the  form  of  the  simple  elliptic  orbit  which  a 
planet  undisturbed  would  describe  about  its  primary. 

878.]  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  moving  particle,  and  let 
{^f  9f  ^)  he  its  position  at  the  time  t ;  let  the  centre  of  force, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  fixed,  be  the  origin  of  coordinates  :  and 
let  p  represent  the  central  force ;  that  is,  the  impressed  velocity- 
increment  in  an  unit  of  time :  let  r  be  the  distance  of  m  from 
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the  centre  of  force  at  the  time  i :  then  we  suppose  p  to  be  a 
function  of  r ;  let  p  be  attractive^  so  that  the  equations  of  motion 
in  terms  of  velocity-increments  are 

Now  in  the  first  place  I  shall  shew  that  the  moving  particle  is 
always  in  one  and  the  same  plane^  and  that  a  plane  which  passes 
tlH'ough  the  centre  of  force. 

From  the  second  and  third  of  (1)  we  have 


d^z      d^y 


di^       di 


.  ,        ,.  dz        dy       , 

integrating    y^^-z^^hr. 

.    ...  dx        dz       J 

similarly         *^-*^  =  A.; 

dy        dx       ^ 


(2) 


therefore  multiplying  these  equations  severally  by  x^  y,  z,  and 
^i^g,  A,x  +  k,y+i,z  =  0 ;  (3) 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  plane  passing  through  the  origin^ 
which  is  the  centre  of  force,  and  in  which  therefore  m  always 
is.  The  orbit  therefore  of  m,  as  the  trajectory  is  called^  is  a 
plane  curve. 

This  fact  too  is  evident  by  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason : 
because  every  reason  which  can  be  urged  why  m  should  move 
out  of  the  plane,  which  contains  the  centre  and  two  consecutive 
points  of  the  path,  on  one  side  may  be  shewn  to  be  equally 
valid  why  it  should  leave  the  plane  towards  the  other  side. 

We  may  therefore,  without  loss  of  generality,  suppose  the 
plane  in  which  m  moves  to  be  that  of  {x,  y), 

379.]  Let  p  represent  the  central  force  and  be  attractive ;  let 
the  centre  of  force  be  the  origin,  (;r,  y)  the  position  of  m  at  the 
time  i;  r  =  the  distance  of  m  from  the  origin  :  then  the  equa- 
tions of  motion  in  terms  of  velocity-increments  are 

d^x  __      vx  d*y  __      Py 

multiplying  the  former  by  y,  and  the  latter  by  x,  and  subtract- 
ing, we  have  d^y        d^x 


9SB  onPMAL  Kmm:  [3I^- 

wIpM^  adidilig  anil  wokAsmfil&D^-j:  %  f  and  mtegmting^  we  ham 

^How bgr  Iliftraitild  CUeolii%  Art.  219^  (44),  Up  u  the  per- 
litiitlifflilMr  fiom  the  iiriffjn  oa  the  ienimit. 

iteiefoxe  fiom  (6),  -^  ss  — ;  (7) 

thatisj  the  yeloeitjr  at  any  p<»nt  of  the  orbit  Yaries  invenely  as 
tibe  pefpendkmlar  <»i  ^  tangent  at  that  p<»nt  fix>m  i^e  oentce 


Alaoainee 

#8BfeoB0,  d!vts  dir  008  0— rain  0ii9,  )  .. 

jfasrainf;  .        dEf  s  ^dn0+rooB0<M;)  ^' 

••.    Mdjf^j^iof  ss  f^d$  j^  (9) 

%*«*««  ««5i  f.«  =  **.  (10) 

Now  f  '  ^0  is  twioe  the  sectorU  area  whieh  the  radins-Tector 

of  m  describes  in  the  time  dl,  and  as  it  is  proportional  to 
iU  by  (10),  we  infer  that  the  sectorial  areas  described  by  the 
radius- vector  of  i»  are  proportional  to  the  times  of  describing 
them :  or  in  other  and  equivalent  words,  equal  sectorial  areas 
are  described  in  equal  times.     Hence  also  it  appears  that 

i  s  twice  the  sectorial  area  described  in  one  unit  of  time.  (11) 

Let  us  give  a  geometrical  proof  and  interpretation  of  the 
theorems  (7)  and  (10).  Suppose  s  to  be  the  centre  of  force, 
fig.  125,  p  to  be  the  position  of  m  at  the  time  t,  and  the  element 
pq  to  be  its  path-element  in  the  time  dt ;  and  let  t  be  equicres- 
cent;  and  let  by  z=:p  be  the  perpendicular  from  s  on  pq  pro- 
duced. Now  let  pq  be  produced  to  r'  so  that  qR^=:  pq ;  then  if 
no  force  acted,  m  would  at  the  end  of  the  second  dt  be  at  b'; 
but  suppose,  when  i»  is  at  q,  the  central  force  to  act  impulsively 
and  to  draw  ni  over  a  distance  q,r  in  the  time  dt;  then  at  the 
end  of  dt,  if  e'b  is  equal  and  parallel  to  nr,  and  the  parallelo- 
gram riBf  is  completed,  »t  is  at  r  ;  by  a  similar  process  and  con- 
struction it  may  be  shewn  that  ixr  is  at  t  at  the  end  of  the  third 
dtj  and  so  on  :  now  since  pq  =  qR^,  therefore  the  triangles  spq, 
sqR^  are  equal,  and  because  SRq,  SB^q  are  on  the  same  base 
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sq  and  between  the  same  parallels^  SBq  =:  SR^q;  therefore 
spq  =  sRq :  similarly  it  may  be  shewn  that  SRq  =  str  =:  sut^ 
=:...;  and  thus  the  sectorial  triangles  which  correspond  to 
equal  dfs  are  equal.  And  the  same  result  is  true  in  the  limits 
when  the  polygon  which  is  drawn  in  the  figure  becomes  a  con- 
tinuous  curve^  and  the  central  force  acts  continuously ;  and  thus 
under  the  action  of  a  central  force  equal  sectorial  areas  are 
described  in  equal  times. 

Also  let  h  =  twice  the  sectorial  area  described  in  an  unit  of 
time  :  let  pq  =  rfi,  sp  =  r,  psq  =  rf^,  sy  =  jo :  then  the  triangle 

described  in  dt  units  of  time  is  psq ;  and  the  area  of  psq=  — —  1 
see  Integral  Calculus^  Art.  226^  (12) ;  and  also  is  equal  to 

1  pds 

/.     Mt  z=  r*d$  z=pds;  .'.     i  =ir*-=-  ^  p  —  ; 

and  therefore  as  equal  sectorial  areas  are  described  in  equal 

times,  so  does  the  velocity  vary  inversely  as  the  perpendicular 

from  the  centre  of  force  on  the  tangent. 

d$       h 
Also  since  ^  =  — ,  it  appears  that  the  ang^ar  velocity 

varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius- vector  at  the  point. 

Also  if  Ms  the  time  during  which  the  particle  passes  from  a 
point  in  its  orbit  corresponding  to  ^o  to  another  point  correspond- 
ing to  Bi  then  since 

dl^^dO;  .-.     t^^Tr^dO;  (12) 

whereby  in  a  given  orbit  the  time  may  be  found  in  terms  of  the 
angle  through  which  the  radius-vector  of  the  particle  has  moved. 
The  means  of  determining  A  in  a  given  orbit  and  under  a  given 
absolute  force  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

Thus  also  if  the  orbit  is  a  closed  curve  whose  area  is  a,  and  if 
T  is  the  whole  time,  or  the  periodic  time,  as  it  is  called,  in  which 
m  has  described  it,  9  ^ 

T=^.  (13) 

380.]  Again,  multiplying  the  first  of  (4)  by  2dXf  and  the 
second  by  2  dy,  and  adding,  wc  have 

2dii:d*x-^2dyd*y  ^      2p(xdx-\'^dy)  . 

df'  -  ?  '  ^^^^ 


>•:. 


■»    '51. 


His  omsAL  rasois.  (ji* 


:    Let  T  be  fhe  TeloeHijr  at  a  given  pointj  afe  wbieh  r  as  ^(aqr); 
Ulan  integxitiiig  (15)j  we  liave 

3g?-^--V.'*'  (16) 

.*.    (velocitjr)*  «  v«— 2  J  p*^.  (17) 


Let  9  be  the  velocity  at  the  point  to  which  r  coneqponds: 
and  let  M  be  the  nuMK  cf  the  inoving  particle :  then 

lar*— aiv» 


^m  r^dr;  (18) 


2 

whibfa  is  tiie  equation  of  vu  viva  and  of  w<»rk^  and  is  the  fium 
wlueh  (65)^  Art.  829,  takes  when  thero  is  no  tiansveiaal  foroe. 
liiiia  if  F  ia  a  ftfnction  aS  the  distance  of  si  fipom  the  centre  of 
^IbM,  so  l&at  ihe  x^ht-hsoid  member  admits  ci  integmtfam; 
lUr  ecpmtioii  Aims  tiiat  the  inereaae  of  vii  viva  of  the  ptftide 
m  passbg  from  <me  pomt  to  anoAer  depends  on  the  coordinates 
of  the  two  points^  and  not  on  the  path  which  the  particle  has 
described  in  the  passage :  that  ib,  the  change  in  vis  viva^  or  the 
increase  of  work^  depends  only  on  the  distance  through  which 
the  force  has  acted  in  its  own  line  of  action. 

Erom  (17)  it  appears  that  the  velocity  is  the  same  at  all 
points  which  are  equally  distant  from  the  centre ;  for  if  r  =  r^ 
the  velocity  =2  v :  and  thus  if  the  orbit  is  a  re-entering  curve^ 
i^e  particle  always  in  its  successive  revolutions  passes  through 
the  same  point  with  the  same  velocity. 

Now  equating  the  values  of  the  velocity  in  (7)  and  (16)^  we 

have  A*         ^    ^  f^  J  /*^v 

—  =  v»-2  /  vdri  (19) 

J'  •'m 

therefore  differentiatiiig,  we  have 

dp  =—2rar; 


A*  ^ 

p*  dr 

And  if  .r  =  ->  dr  =: -; 

and  Differential  Calculus,  Art.  270,  (19),    "T  =  ^*  +  ^ » 


(20) 


3»i-J 

CENTRAL   PORCBS. 

• 

• 
•  • 

^2  dp      ^  ,  ^        d'Uy. 

and  (20)  becomes 

P  =  Av{^^.+«}i 

613 


(21) 

which  is  the  result  ahready  found  by  a  different  process  in 
Art.  312. 

Thus  from  either  (20)  or  (21)  the  law  of  central  force  may 
be  determined^  under  the  action  of  which  a  particle  moves  in  a 
given  curve.  And  from  (12)  or  (13)  the  time^  which  is  occupied 
by  its  passage  through  a  given  arc^  or  through  the  whole  curve^ 
if  the  curve  is  closed,  may  be  found.  And  from  (7)  or  (17)  the 
velocity  at  any  point  in  the  orbit  may  be  determined. 

Also  because  that  part  of  the  radius-vector  at  any  point  of  a 

curve  referred  to  polar  coordinates  which  is  intercepted  by  the 

circle  of  curvature,  or  the  chord  of  the  circle  of  curvature,  as  it  is 

dr 
called,  see  Differential  Calculus,  Art.  301,  is  equal  to  ^p-j-f 

equation  (20)  gives  ^ 

_^(^el.)»=i>P^ 

chord  of  circle  of  curvature  ,^^. 

=  2px ;  (22) 

and  comparing  this  with  (32),  Art.  268,  it  appears  that  a  par- 
ticle at  rest  on  the  curve,  and  moving  from  it  towards  the  centre 
of  force  under  the  action  of  the  force  continuing  constant, 
acquires  the  velocity  which  the  particle  has  in  its  curvilinear 
course,  when  it  has  moved  through  one-fourth  of  the  chord  of 
the  circle  of  curvature. 

Hence  if  the  orbit  is  a  circle,  having  the  centre  of  force  in  the 
centre,  and  b,  p,  v  are  respectively  the  radius,  central  force,  and 
velocity,  v*  =  p  x  a. 

A  point  in  an  orbit  at  which  the  curve  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  radius- vector  is  called  an  apse ;  the  radius-vector  at  an  apse 
is  called  an  aspidal  distance;  and  the  angle  between  two  con- 
secutive apsidal  distances  is  called  an  apsidal  angle  of  the  orbit. 
The  analytical  character  of  an  apse  is  manifestly 

du 

^  =  0,     or     =00.  (28) 

881.]  Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  equations  : 
Ex.  1.  It  is  required  to  find  the  Jn|g|||||pej  the  velocity, 
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Ml  tibe  poiodfe  tfaii%  &  an  cOiptio  oMk,  whm  the  oente  of 

%f^  tibe  eqastion  to  tiie  €BqMe^  the  £90110  bdng  the  pol%  bo 

a(l-^^)  l+tfdoo0  ,*. 

1-MOO00  «.(!—«•)  '  ^    ' 


•  • 


'-'■-^+»)-j^ 


k*    I 


(to 


»(1— «•)  ♦** 

Ji%tttMln%vii(|iln  I7  ib  «|tii  iuid  by  tiM  oomvakkm^  to 
i%ni  lAioh  «*- MHoAai  in  Arttrr.   iirt  |i  be  tbe.abnhte 

90  that  A  Ml  gtno,  in  teroui  of  the  abi^te  fotee,  whioh  lo  tlio 

mass  of  the  attniMiing  body^  or'&e  sam  of  the  maases  of  the 

attracting  and  attracted  bodies^  if  the  motion  is  relative^  and  of 

the  qnantities  which  determine  the  magmtude  of  the  orbit. 

.,       .  1  ^      du*       2a«— 1 

Alflo  emce         —-  =  »■  + 


/)»  ^  d0*      a«(l— «•)' 

.-.    (the  velocitjr)*  =  ^  =  ^^^""^""^^  •  (27) 

Hence  if  s  is  the  focus  in  which  the  force  is,  and  h  is  the 

n  p 
other  focns,  (the  velocity)'  varies  as  —  • 

8  * 

If  T  is  the  periodic  time  in  the  elliptic  orbit,  then,  as  the  area 
of  the  ellipse  =  vab  =  ira«(l— ^■)*,  by  (13), 

T  = i ^  =  — -tfi;  (28) 

thus  the  periodic  time  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  cube 
(as  the  sesquiplicate  power)  of  the  major  axis.  As  these  results 
will  come  under  consideration  hereafter,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to 
comment  on  them. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  law  offeree  and  the  velocity  in  a  parabola, 
the  focus  of  which  is  the  centre  of  force. 
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Let  the  equation  to  the  parabola  be 

r=—^^—',  (29) 

where  the  line  joining  the  focos  and  the  vertex  is  the  prime 

thns  the  central  force  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, and  is  attractive.    Let  ix  =  the  absolute  force ; 

.-.     M=2^;  A*  =  2aixi  (31) 

(the  velocity)'  =  ^  =  A«  («• + ^)  ■ 

=  ^.  (32) 

T 

Also  let  t  be  the  time  daring  which  the  particle  moves  from  a 
point  corresponding  to  0.  to  another  point  corresponding  to  0, ; 
then  by  (12), 

.      (2  a)* 


(m)* 


= ?  /     {Beo-)d0 


And  this  value  for  t  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  r «  and  r «> 
the  focal  radii  vectores  corresponding  to  0^  and  to  0^,  and  of 
the  chord  c  (say)  which  joins  their  extremities. 

For  the  sake  of  more  convenient  symbols^  let  tan-^  =  ^«^ 
tan-^  =s  ^e ;  so  that  (33)  becomes 


,  =  (!£)M,_..c^| 


By  a  substitution  due  to  Gkiuss^  let 


4 


sua 


Slfft:  cammh  joboib.  (J%. 

•      •  •      " 

Biife  if  « 18  iJie  dMod  joiniii^  tbe  eili^^ 

Abo  f.  rr  «(l  +^.«),  r.  =  a(l  +  V), 

~nd  (rimihr  f«hies  aie  tnie  te  008  ••  ai^  thoefoie 

similarly,        r.+r^-^  =  2a|i7-.-!i^|  ; 
therefore  substituting  in  (34), 

t  =  ^  {K+r*+^)*-(r«+ro-(?)»}.  (35) 

This  theorem  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Lambert's 
Theorem. 

Hence  the  time  through  an  arc  of  a  parabolic  orbit  bounded 
by  a  focal  chord  varies  as  (the  chord)?. 

Ex.  3.  If  the  equation  of  a  hyperbola,  of  which  the  focus  is 
the  pole,  is  ^  a{e^  —  l) 

""  TTTcos^* 

then       P  =  -^^  ± ;  (velocity).  =  t^lf^Ltll. 

882.]  Ex.  4.  A  particle  moves  in  an  ellipse  about  a  centre 
of  force  in  the  centre :  it  is  required  to  find  the  law  of  force, 
the  velocity  at  any  point  of  the  orbit,  and  the  periodic  time. 

The  equation  to  the  ellipse  is 

(cos^)"      (sin^)«  ,^  , 
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But  from  (36),  1  1 

t^i «.  _  «• 

(co8^)«  =  -J J-,       (8in^)>  =  -5^ y-; 

therefore  substituting  these  values  in  (38),  and  also  from  (37), 
we  shall  find  A^  A*  ,oft\ 

thus  the  force  varies  directly  as  the  distance,  and  is  attractive : 
and  if  fx  =  the  absolute  force,  A"  =  fxa*b*.    Also 

(the  velocity)*  =  fx(a«  +  J«— r«)  (40) 

=  M^S 
if  /  is  the  radius  conjugate  to  r. 

And  if  T  =  the  periodic  time,  by  (13), 

^=-T-  =  7'  (41) 

that  is,  the  periodic  time  is  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
ellipse,  and  depends  only  on  the  absolute  central  force. 

And  the  time  in  which  the  particle  passes  through  an  arc 
which  subtends  a  given  angle  at  the  centre  may  thus  be  found. 
Let  the  arc  begin  at  the  extremity  of  the  major  axis ;  then  if 
i  =  the  time  required,  from  (12)  we  have 

""  ft*  -A)  «*  (sin ^)« + 4»  (cos  ey 

and  thus  if  ^  =  -  >  ^  =  — - ;  where  t  is  one-fourth  of  the  peri- 

2  2fi* 

odic  time :  and  thus  the  whole  time  is  the  same  as  that  given 
in  (41). 

Ex.  5.  In  the  hyperbola  described  by  a  particle  under  the 
action  of  a  central  force  in  its  centre,  and  of  which  the  equa- 
tion is  (co^ey     ismoy 

- — ^  —  - — —  ^  «•. 

J"  =  -^, '•  =  -**'•;  (43) 


its  mmMswmm,  E3a«i» 

<fat  k,Vi0  oeatnl  Ibiw  mam  dbeotljr  as  tiM  dktMMw,  and  i* 

(Teloafif)«aiM(*'~«*+^):  (44) 

I 

and  tiia  ibie  frcwi  iihfi  erizien^ 

888J  Ex.  9.  Iie4tii6pBriadieiii0Vi^.ma9r^    and 

(1)  I(«k  tlia  OMtie  of  fomb  bt  m  the  ^q^bm:  liol  # am ^ 
il($m:  th0ii1iheeqiialaonto.iliecifil9u 

(the  TeIoc«y)«  «  ~  «  T«(Mgr); 

tharefisre  the  oentnl  feioe  k  oomaimBlk^  hvk  ytadm  mnmefy  m 
the  eabe  of  the  xidine  a»  we  jem  fimi  <pie  ein^e  ta  anotibpr : 
alK)  the  TdoQiiy  if  (wmitamti»  end  taniBB  mrenel^  m  the  xadiue : 
aiift  if  T  s  the  periodio  tiaiisi 

^  2ita      2ya* 

Alao  B  ss  — j  now  as  v'  is  the  velooity  and  a  is  the  radius  of 

the  eiicle>  —,  see  Art.  326^  is  the  centrifqgal  force :  the  oen* 

tral  force  is  therefore  eqnal  to  the  centrifiigal  force  in  the  circle ; 
the  central  force,  that  is,  draws  the  particle  towards  the  centre 
over  a  space  equal  to  that  by  which  the  centrifugal  force  (so  to 
speak)  removes  it  from  the  centre  :  and  as  the  velocity  is  con- 
stant, no  part  of  the  central  fovoe  acts  either  to  increase  or  to 
diminish  the  velocity  in  the  circular  path, 

(2)  Let  the  centre  of  force  be  in  the  circumference  of  i^e 
circle :  and  let  the  equation  be 

f=:2aoos0;  .*.     2ai»=s8ec0; 

du  dHt 

.    2a^=;sec0tan0;        2a^=:secd(tantf)»+(8ectf)»; 

d$*  ' 

.'.    p  =8  8a«A«»»  ac  ^^;  (46) 
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that  is^  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  fifth  power  of  the  dis- 
tance^ and  is  attractive ;  and  if  fi= the  absolute  force^  fi^Ba*  A* ; 


••.    *"  =  ^« 5  ^^^  (^*^«  velocity)'  =  ^. 
And  if  T  =  the  periodic  time^ 

T=— — .  (47) 

And  if  ^  is  the  time  of  the  motion  of  the  particle  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  diameter  to  the  point  corresponding  to  Oj  then 

.    ./M//,     sin2^v 

(3)  Let  the  centre  of  force  be  at  any  point  within  or  without 
the  circle :  and  suppose  it  to  be  at  s^  see  fig.  126  ;  and  let  c  be 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  sc  =  <?,  ca  =  a,  sp  =  r,  sy  =  jo :  then 
because  sc*  =  sp*— 2sp.cpcosspc  +  cp*  ; 

.-,     (?*  =  r»  — 2ap  +  «*;  (48) 

dr       a 

•       ^     ^^  ^^  • 

^  ""  r  * 
therefore,  from  (20),      p  =  ;- ; .  (49) 

384.]  Ex.  7.  It  is  required  to  find  the  law  of  force,  the  velo- 
city, and  the  periodic  time  in  (1)  the  Lemniscata  of  Bernoulli, 
(2)  the  Cardioid. 

(1)    r*  =  a*cos2^; 

••.     a*«*  =  sec2^; 

du 

a^u-ri^z  sec  2^  tan  2^  =  a*»*tan2d: 
do  ' 

du 
•••     :?::  =  «  tan  2^: 

de  * 

d^u       du 

dS^  "^  ^tan2^+2«(8ec2^)»; 

•••     ^=-^1  (50) 

and  thus  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  seventh  power  of 
the  distance,  and  is  attractive :  and  if  /m  =:  the  absolute  foroOj 
IM  =  3  A*  a* ;  and  thus 

(the  velocity)*  =  3^  • 
If  ^  =  the  time  from  an  apse,  then  from  (12), 


ciiM%9d$ 


«id  fherefoie  tbe  time  to  the  node  »  (^  ^ ;  and  the  time  of 
Jtenftihing  one  loop  tx\^aK 

0)  Tlie  eqiiati<m  to  the  Oiidioid  le 

r  8  a(l+ooe0)  8  2a(coB^  ; 

.%    2e»  8  (oee^  ; 
•\    -37  8  •tm-*: 


^  8  ii(<mi|)V  |(eab|) 8  8e»«-«; 

.%    r«i!=.;  (52) 

and  thus  the  force  is  attractiye  and  varies  inversely  as  the 

fonfth  power  of  the  distance ;  and  if  /li  is  the  absolute  force^ 

lAszZaA^;  and  2u 

(the  velocity)*  =  -^  • 

If  ^= the  time  from  the  apse  to  the  point  corresponding  to 
*  =  d,then  xn^, 

u^aiize     ^  .    -     sin2d)  /.o\ 

and  thus  if  d=ir,  the  time  from  the  apse  to  the  pole=^^ — — ^  v ; 
and  if  T  =  the  periodic  time, 

T  =  (3/uia»)*ir. 

885.]  It  is  required  to  find  the  law  of  force  in  (1)  the  curve 
whose  equation  is  r  8  2a  cos  w^^  (2)  the  curve  whose  equation 
2a 

IS   r  ss  -'• 

1— tfCOSWd 

(1)  The  equation  of  the  first  curve  in  terms  of  «  is 

2au  8  sec«»0; 
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du 

2a  ^^  =  «"8ec«d(tan«d)"+«"(8ec«d)' 
=  2a«»"(8a"tt"  — 1); 

.-.      p  =  lf^  +  (iZ^;  (54) 

and  thus  the  force  varies  partly  as  the  inverse  fifth  power^  an^ 
partly  as  the  inverse  eubej^  of  the  distance. 

And  if  ^  =  the  time  in  which  the  particle  moves  from  the 
point  corresponding  to^=0,  to  that  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^, 


^  =  ^/  (cos«^«^^ 
^2a^,       gin2«A^ 


As  to  (54)  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  second  term  of  the 
equivalent  of  f  disappears^  if  «  =  1 ;  and  that  in  this  c^e  the 
central  force  varies  as  the  inverse  fifth  power  of  the  distance. 
Now  if;»=:l^  the  equation  to  the  orbit  isr  =  2acos^;  that 
is^  the  orbit  is  a  circle^  of  which  the  pole  is  on  the  circum- 
ference and  the  prime  radius  passes  through  the  centre:  and 
when  ^  =  0^  r  =  2a  in  both  the  circle  and  the  given  curve.  A 
process  of  tracing  such  a  curve,  ftnd  of  representing  the  motion 
of  a  particle  on  it,  is  hereby  suggested  to  us.  In  fig.  127 
take  a  line  sx  for  a  prime  radius;  on  it  take  sca  =  2a;  and 
on  s  A  as  a  diameter  describe  a  semicircle  sqA:  then  since 
r  =:  2  a,  when  d  =  0,  in  the  equation  to  the  orbit,  the  point  a  is 
common  to  the  circle  and  to  the  orbit :  let  us  suppose  n  to  b^ 
less  th{|,n  unity :  and  let  ap  be  the  curve  of  the  orbit :  on  it 
take  any  point  p ;  join  sp :  then  as  psx  =  ^,  SP  =  2a  cos  n.psx ; 
let  the  angle  psa'=  ».psx,  and  make  sa'=  sa  =  2a;  on  sa' 
as  a  diameter  describe  a  semicircle;  then  the  semicircle  will 
pass  through  F,  because  by  the  property  of  the  semicircle 
SP  =  sa'cospsa'=:  2a COS n^,  and  thus  sf  is  the  same  for  both 
the  semicircle  and  the  curve  of  the  orbit.  In  the  same  manner 
may  every  point  p  be  shewn  to  be  on  a  semicircle,  the  diameter 
of  which  has  a  varying  position,  and  as  psa  =.  tf,  psa'=  «d, 
therefore  asa'=  {\^n)6  :  therefore  while  f  has  moved  over  an 
arc  of  the,  orbit  subtending  an  angle  0  at  s,  sa'  has  moved 
through  an  angle  (i— n)^:  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  an- 
gular velocity  of  p,  to  that  of  the  revolving  diameter,  is  as 
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1 : 1— •;  nig  Moocdiqg  tp  cm  syfteoi^  sa^  levohee  m  ^m 

MPohw  in  a^Sveelioii  tiM  cmoaito  of  tiiit  in  idikii  sf  i^roitai. 
la  cilliflr  oiie  ^  aumog  putifde  »  magr  be  leproiaptad  « 
SKmBg  in  a  ODoki  tha  diaiMtar  of  wUdi  levohes  aboufe  Ilia 
Mia  a  Willi  aa  aii|[«iar  lalod^  a  acmatant  istio  lb 

ifta  aagdarTelodigrofaif  and  tiia  cribit  of  ai  ia  ftr  tiiia  xaaaon 
ifiBad'#  MaM^  dMb; 

(S)  Again  in  iha  aeocmiiaQm  iiliiflii  ia  gnrasi 

Sans  1— aeoatt^l 

jJMwM^ro^^-^^pfajt  fawa  ia  ocwppoiUiJadof  tiiodiftgapt  ibaooa^ 
jf jwiiiA  aan  laribafiapawd^  aa  tiii  afanra  of  tha  diatanoe!,  and 
Iti  aftjr.iii^  kmrnmifm  tlia  eoba  of  iha  dialanaab 
:Jg(mil^moud$mK^  xigUJiiad  nManlier  of  (66)diiri^ 
HHfiiafi  il  HiVB  h  Md.  ^  4^t>iil  Mia  tbd  oenfaal  Cmm  Tanaa 
invaraely  aa  Hia  aqoaie  of  iha  diatanea ;  Imt  if  •  ^  Ij  iha  aqua* 

tion  to  the  orbit  becomes 

2a 

the  equation  to  a  conicj  of  which  the  focns  is  the  pole^  and  the 
prime  radios  is  the  principal  axis:  and  to  fix  our  thoughts  I 
will  suppose  e  less  than  unityj  so  that  the  conic  is  an  dlipse : 

now  if  0  =  0.  r  ss  -; 1  in  both  the  conic  and  the  orbit  curve : 

80  that  if  sXj  fig.  128j  is  a  prime  radius^  and  the  Une  sa  is  taken 

on  it  such  that  sa  s 1  then  a  is  a  point  common  to  the 

conic  and  the  orbit.  And  to  fix  our  thoughts^  let  us  also  sup- 
pose a  to  be  less  than  unity;  and  let  us  suppose  the  curve  APq 
to  be  that  of  the  orbit^  of  which  v  is  any  pointy  and  psx  =  $ : 
take  an  angle  psa^s:  n0,  and  let  sa^=:  sa^  and  produce  a's  to  h% 

so  that  SB^ss  - — -I  and  on  a^b^  as  a  major  axis^  with  s  as  the 

focusj  describe  an  ellipse ;  then  tiie  radius-vector  of  the  ellipse 
corresponding  to  the  angle  psa^ 

2a  2a 

""  1— tfcosPSA'""  1— ecosad' 
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th«ref(»re  the  radins-Yector  of  the  eUipse  in  equal  to  that  of  the 
orbitj  and  therefore  the  point  p  which  ia  <m  the  orbit  is  also  on 
the  ellipse.  In  a  similar  way  it  may  be  shewn  that  erery  point 
on  the  orbit  is  on  an  ellipse^  the  major  aads  of  whioh  has  a 
varying  position:  and  as  psa  s=  0,  psa's  nO,  therefore  a^sa  = 
(I— 9i)d;  that  is^  as  M  has  passed  over  an  arc  subtending  an 
angle  ^  at  Sj  so  has  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  passed  through 
an  angle  (1  — »)  6;  the  angular  velocity  therefore  of  the  former 
is  to  that  of  the  latter  as  1  :  1  — » :  and  sa^  revolves  in  a  direo* 
tion  the  same  as  that  of  m  if  » is  less  than  1  ^  but  in  an  opposite 
direction  if  «  is  greater  than  1.  In  either  case  the  moving 
particle  may  be  represented  as  moving  in  an  ellipse^  the  major 
axis  of  which  revolves  about  the  centre  of  force  with  an  angular 
velodiy  bearing  a  constant  ratio  to  that  of  the  moving  partide : 
the  orbit  of  m  is  for  this  reason  called  a  revolving  eUip$e. 
Also  since  in  the  orbit 

1— tfcosnd  du      neminO 


u  ss 


•-  • 


2a        '  d0  2a      ' 

now  if  ^  =  Oj  the  corresponding  point  in  the  orbit  is  an  apse, 

and  the  Hue  drawn  from  the  pole  to  an  apse  is  the  apsidal  dis- 
tance: therefore  the  orbit  has  an  apse,  whenever  sin»0  =  O: 
that  is,  when 

fl  =  0,  fl=x-i  fl  =  — I  .••; 

n  n 

therefore  the  angle  between  two  successive  apsidal  distances 

IT 

5S5    —  • 
ft 

886.]  By  processes  similar  to  those  employed  above  let  it  be 
shewn  that  in  the  orbits  whose  equations  are  the  following,  viz. 

(3)    r=zy,  (4)    r  =  asecfifl; 

the  central  force  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance : 
that  in  the  lituus,  whose  equation  is  a*u*  ss,  0,  the  force  varies 
partly  directly  as  the  distance,  and  partly  inversely  as  the  cube 
of  the  distance :  and  that  in  the  involute  of  the  circle,  of  which 
the  equation  is  f  "=«•+/?% 


p  = 
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387.|]  As  an  Accurate  comprchcnsioii  of  the  expreseioiis  for  F^ 
the  central  force,  is  of  great  importance  for  the  complete  uadei^ 
standing  of  the  phaenomena  of  the  action  of  a  central  force,  it 
is  desirable  to  insert  the  following  proof  which  is  founded  on 
first  principles : 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  a  particle  moving  in  a  certain  orbit 
under  the  action  of  a  central  force,  the  impressed  velocity- 
increment  of  which  along  the  radius-vector  is  represented  by  p : 
let  1',  fig,  129,  be  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  (,  and  let  pq  =  A 
be  the  length-element  described  by  m  in  the  time  d(;  and  let 
(j8  bo  the  length -element  described  in  the  succeeding  dt.  Now 
if  no  central  foi-ce  acted,  m  would  in  lii  pass  through  qr  in 
the  line  pq  produced,  instead  of  passing  through  Qs :  but  if  a- 
forec,  whose  source  is  in  o,  acts  on  m  at  Q,  and  causes  it  to 
pass  through  ijv  in  the  line  QO  in  the  time  dl;  then  at  the 
end  of  the  second  d(,  m  is  at  B ;  qs  being  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram  of  ^vbich  qv  and  qk  are  two  containing  and 
adjacent  sides ;  it  is  our  purpose  to  estimate  the  effect  of  the 
central  force  as  expressed  in  the  deflexion  of  m  from  its  recti- 
linear  path. 

Wo  may  consider  the  central  force  p  to  be  constant  during 
the  time  di  of  it«  action  on  m,  whereby  it  draws  m  over  the 
space  4V;   and  therefore  by  (31),  Art.  268, 

2.tiv  =  sdt:  (57) 

Let  qn  be  the  radina  of  curvature  of  tiie  curve  at  q,  and  let 
<in  'be  the  projection  of  (}V  on  it :  therefore,  as  it  has  been 
proved  in  Art.  303,  if  p  =  qn, 

dl'  =  2pxQN. 

Now  Qv  =  qHBecoqn 

ds*  r  _  dt'dp 

"^  2p  p  ~  2pdr' 

therefore  from  (67),        p  =^  *!   *-  =  ^  f  -  (58) 

^     "  dt'  pdr      p*  dr 

ds'       A* 
'because  by  reason  of  (7),  -jTi  —  —  '  ^^  ^^^  expression  is  the 

same  as  that  before  deduced  analytically  in  Art.  360.  The  pte^ 
ceding  process  ia  nearly  identical  with  that  employed  by  Newtoq 
in  Prop.  VI,  Section  2,  Book  I,  of  the  Principia. 
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Section  2. — The  determination  6/  orUte,  and  of  tieir  dimenrions 
and  jwntion,  when  the  laws  of  central  force  and  other  circum* 
stances  of  motion  are  given. 

888.]  In  the  previous  Section  the  law  of  force  and  other 
circumstances  of  motion  have  been  determined^  when  the  equa* 
tion  to  the  orbit  and  the  position  of  the  centre  of  force  have 
been  given :   it  is  our  purpose  now  to  inquire  into  the  converse 
problem ;  and  let  it  be  observed^  that  for  a  complete  determina- 
tion of  the  orbitj  when  the  law  and  centre  of  force  are  given^ 
four  constants^  or  what  are^  by  means  of  the  limits  of  the  integral 
or  otherwise,  equivalent  to  four  constants^  are  required :  this 
is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  differential  equations  (4),  which 
are  two  simultaneous  differential  equations  of  the  second  order^ 
and  the  complete  integral  of  each  of  which  requires  two  con« 
stants :   or  again  the  equation  (21)  contains  an  undetermined 
constant  h;   and  being  of  the  second  order,  two  more  unde- 
termined constants  will  be  introduced  during  the  process  of 
integration:   and  one  other  constant  will  be  required  in  the 
integral  of  (12)^  by  means  of  which  the  time  at  which  m  is  at 
any  point  of  the  orbit  may  be  found.    The  conditions  which 
will  for  the  most  part  be  given  in  the  following  examples  are, 
(1)  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  force  of  the  point  where  m 
is  at  a  given  time ;   (2)  the  line  in  which  m  is  moving  at  thcf 
time^  and  the  inclination  of  that  line  to  the  corresponding* 
radius- vector ;  and  (3)  the  velocity  with  which  m  is  moving  at 
the  g^ven  time  :  the  time  at  which  all  these  circumstances  are 
given  is  called  the  epoch ;  and  in  terms  of  them,  the  constants, 
or  the  limits  of  the  integrals,  can  always  be  expressed. 

389.]  A  particle  m  is  projected  with  a  given  velocity,  in  a 
given  line,  from  a  g^ven  point,  and  moves  under  the  action  of  a 
central  force,  which  varies  directly  as  the  distance  and  is  attrac- 
tive :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  equation  to  the  orbit,  and 
the  circumstances  of  motion. 

The  plane  in  which  m  moves  is  manifestly  that  passing  through 
the  centre  of  force  and  the  point  of  projection,  and  which  con- 
tains the  line  of  projection. 

Let  the  centre  of  force  be  the  origin ;  let  B  =s  the  distance 
of  the  point  of  projection  from  the  centre  of  force ;  v  =  the 
velocity  of  projection ;  and  Jet  x^  suppose  m  to  be  projected  from 


«ii  tKjm,  80  tiiafc  Urn,  Iim  of  t  is  peq^oidieiilar  tD  ft:.  Ami 

E 

4m6%  m  tiie  diitaiioo  and  it  atfanMtib^b 
«.Kair  ftoflOL  (SI)  we  here 


miltiirl*'™'^  hv  lifa_  md  inftfimiiliBtt*  Mid  tdmup  iliA  liaiilB  fiMrii 


« 


^'"•^        S+*'^?  — lu^  +  TF*  (•*> 


(the  velocity)*  =  v*+fiE»—  ^ 


=  v«+fi(B«-r«);  (63) 

and  therefore  the  velooily  is  the  greatest  and  least,  aooorduog  as 
r  is  the  least  or  the  greatest. 

And  replacing  i  in  (62)  by  its  value  from  (59),  we  have 

4.  «it -s  «.  _lI 4.  -L_  • 

=  2rftf ; 


•  • 


therefore  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  oorrespondmg  to 
i  =  t  and  to  ^  =  0,  and  aflsnming  that  the  prime  radios  coincides 
with  E,  we  have 

.      .2V»B«»«-(v«+fiB«)       .      ,^ 

sm-* ; — L_L!1_J— em-*  1  =  20; 

V»— flB*  ' 

..%      2V»B'»»— (V«  +  fAE»)  =  (V«-.fAB«)C0S2d;  (64) 
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and  changing  to  rectangular  coordinates^  we  have 

.;.     *l  +  ii^=i.  (65) 

the  equation  to  an  ellipse^  of  which  the  centre  is  the  origin ; 
B  s  the  semi-axis  parallel  to  the  axis  otx,  —  =s  the  semi-axis 

parallel  to  the  axis  of  y ;  and  which  is  the  orbit  in  which  m 
moves. 
From  (63)  it  appears  that  the  velocity  =  v^  when  r  =  b;  and 

=  RiA^f  when  r  =  — :  these  therefore  are  the  velocities  at  the 

extremities  of  the  principal  axes  of  the  ellipse. 

The  point  of  projection  is  the  extremity  of  the  major  or  minor 
axes  of  the  ellipse  according  as  b*  is  g^reater  or  less   than 

V* 

— :  or •  in  other  words,  as 

V*  is  less  than^  or  greater  than^  /ab*.  (66) 

Now  suppose  m  to  be  placed  at  a  point  at  a  distance  B  from  the 
centre  of  force  and  to  move  in  a  rectilinear  course  towards  it^ 
then,  as  appears  from  Art.  279,  the  velocity  of  m  when  it  arrives 
at  the  centre  is  B/ii^ ;  and  therefore  as  the  velocity  of  projection 
is  greater  than  or  less  than  this,  so  is  the  point  of  projection 
the  extremity  of  the  minor  or  the  major  axis. 

And  if  the  velocity  of  projection  is  equal  to  that  which  would 
be  acquired  by  m  moving  in  the  rectilinear  path  into  the  centre^ 
then  v>  =  fiBS  (67) 

and  the  orbit  is  a  circle. 

The  periodic  time  is,  by  Art.  382,  (41),  equal  to  — r-,  and  is 

independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  ellipse.  And  if  ^  r=  the 
time  from  the  point  of  projection  to  the  point  on  the  orbit  cor^ 
responding  to  0,  then  as  in  (42), 

t  =  JL  tan->  (^  tan^);  (68) 

and  thus  the  circumstances  of  the  orbit  are  completely  deter- 
mined. 

I  may  observe  that  if  the  central  force  is  repulsive,  the  sign 
of  fA  will  be  changed  throughout  the  preceding  investigations ; 


•ad  tiat  Ua  aMI  vil;  Ik  klvfiAlh  nilBtd  to  tttaKMcli 
pikii  oCjf^Ao  <vi4»  wai  l» 

^  ••         -Si'^Hi^'  ^» 

390.]  Iq  Article  280,  (2),  it  is  said  that  ocondinff  to  ttp 
principles  of  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  the  force  aetu^  W 
a  displaced  molecule  of  ether,  and  bringing  xt  l)9<^  tO  .it* 
origiiial  position  of  rest,  varies  directly  as  the  distanQB  tljroitgii 
which  the  molecule  has  been  displaced;  and  it  id  ilao  BtSAtHat 
generally  the  line  of  motion  of  the  particle,  when  if  {■  bzoqglit 
within  the  action  of  this  force,  ie  not  in  the  line  jd&inff^  liie 
particle  and  it«  original  position  of  rcBt,  KerQ  tben  Ife  A|9 
circumstances  required  in  the  preceding  Article;  a  partic^B 
moves  in  a  given  line,  with  a  givon  velocity,  and  M  MiOtedoii  \ff 
an  attractive  force  varying  directly  as  the  diatanoa;  its  oMSt 
therefore  is  an  ellipse ;  and  the  periodic  time  in  the  dl^ee  .jp 
independent  of  the  ma^itude  of  it,  and  depends  outy  on  flio 
absolute  force  in  the  centre;  therefore  the  ethereal  molecule^ 
mpve  in  ellipses  which  tire  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  line 
of  propagation  of  a  ray,  and  if  the  absolute  force  of  the  centxal 
force  is  the  same  for  all  the  ellipses  the  periodic  time  is  th^ 
wme,  bat  if  it  variee,  the  periodic  time  variee  inversely  as  its 
sc^nare  root.  Now  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  rectilinear  motion^ 
the  intensity  of  light  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  magnitnd^ 
of  the  ellipse,  and  the  colour  of  light  on  the  periodic  time  of 
the  orbit :  hence  it  appears  that  the  variations  of  the  intensity 
And  of  the  colour  are  independent  of  e^h  other ;  and  this  &ot 
is  in  accordance  with  observation. 

Hence  also  we  have  a  physical  explanation  of  other  binds  of 
polarised  light :  if  all  the  major  axes  (say)  of  the  ellipses  of 
ethereal  motion  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the  light  is  said  to  be 
elliptically<polarised :  if  the  ellipses  become  circles,  we  have 
dicularly-polarised  light :  if  the  azimuth  of  the  major  axes  of 
the  ellipses  rotates  uniformly,  we  have  another  modification  of 
the  eth^«al  vibrations.  The  further  investigations  however 
of  snoh  changes  must  be  sought  for  in  treatises  where  the  phae- 
a  of  light  are  specially  inquired  into. 
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891.]]  A  partide  m  is  projected  with  a  given  velocily  from  a 
given  point  and  in  a  given  line;  and  moves  under  the  action  of 
a  central  attractive  force^  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  equation  to  the 
orbit^  and  the  other  circumstances  of  motion. 

The  plane  in  which  m  moves  is  manifestly  that  which  con- 
tains the  point  of  projection^  the  centre  of  force^  and  the  line  in 
which  m  is  projected.  Let  the  centre  of  force  be  the  origin ; 
V  =  the  velocity  of  projection ;  e  =  the  distance  of  the  point  of 
projection  from  the  origin ;  a  =  the  angle  between  b  and  the 

line  of  projection ;  then  since  generally  the  velocity  =  ~ ,  and 
at  the  point  of  projection  ^  =  b  sin  a ; 

.-.     v= — ; — •:     and     AsVBsina:  (72) 

Bsma  .       \     / 

and  let  t  =  0,  when  m  is  projected  from  the  given  point. 

Let  fA  =  the  absolute  force  of  the  central  force :  then  since 

the  central  force  f  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance^ 

and  is  attractive^  i^ 

p=  ^  =  /Li«>;  (73) 

so  that  (21)  becomes       ^^  +  w  =  -j^ .  (74) 

Multiplying  through  by  2du,  integrating,  taking  the  limits  cor- 
responding  to  ^  =  ^  and  to  ^  =  0,  and  observing  that 

(the  velocity)"  =  A*  («"  +  jg^)  > 

-  rfw»        ,     V"        2uu       2u  ,^^. 

we  have  _+«.__  =  _g_ -_|;  (75) 

2u 
therefore  (the  velocity)'  =  v*4-  2fitt 

=  V.  +  2^(i-i);  (76) 

and  thus  the  velocity  is  the  greatest  or  least  according  as  f  is  the 
least  or  the  greatest. 

In  (75)  replacing  A  by  its  value  in  (72)  we  have 

de^  (Rsino)*       (Rvsina)"      B»(vsino)« 

To  express  this  in  a  simpler  form,  let 

(RV sin  o)»        '  E« v»  (8ino)»  ^  (rv  sin  o)«  ~     '      ^    ' 
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"*  I  di,  (79) 


r    - 


ttie  ni^gitm  i^  baii^  ttktti  in  the  tatnetioii  of  tiie  iqoaie 
ttooi^  IbeMuto  w)6  win  aMttme  that  f  and  $  fliiiiiiliaiieoiiflly  in- 
iMM6  and  dnoroiiiiO-  fDifirabvB  intsmtinff •  and  Iea?inflr  tU 
poiitioii  ti  Hia  prime  tedina  nndeterauned^  00  that  it  may  1>iif 
^  ideteiilubied  hy  taetaa  of  aatieeqtieiit  ooiindemtioney  and  thiia 

an  atlnfaaiy  oonrtant  y,  we  lunre 

•«tf-y;  (80) 


•     •ni-fcooe(0->yj';  (81) 


•  • 


the  focufij 


and  leetoling  the  eqmfalente  of  i  ^ 

-  — ' pfcgi  +  li^glii  +  ^i?S^}*«-t«-y);  (81) 

irinoh  ia  the  'acmaiion  to  a  ecmia*  of  which  Hie  foooa  is  tiha 
^iKflik  Vbr  if  tf  ia  tiba  eeeiinbiettjr  of  a  oonioi  r  ia  tiie  fooel  ladhia- 
TeotoTi  and  ^  s  tiie  angle  between  r  and  the  principal  kds,  and 
measured^  say^  from  that  point  of  a  conic  which  is  nearest  to 

and  comparing  this  with  (82)^  it  appears  that 

(1)  tf«  =  1  +  ^ !=^^ — ^ ^ ;  (84) 

(2)  d-y  =  ^.  (86) 
Now  from  (84)  e  is  less  than^  equal  to^  or  greater  than^  unity 

according  as  y'b— 2/ui  is  negative^  zero,  or  positive;  the  orbit 
therefore  is  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or  a  hyperbola,  with  the 
centre  of  force  at  the  focus,  according  as  v'  is  less  than,  equal 

2m 
to,  or  greater  than,  —  •     The  interpretation  of  this  discrimi- 
nating condition  is  as  follows : 

Suppose  a  particle  to  move  from  rest  at  an  infinite  distance 
in  a  rectilinear  path  towards  the  centre  of  force  which  varies 
as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance,  then 

where  x  =  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  centre  of  force 
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at  the  time  L  Mnltipljriiig  both  sides  of  the  equation  by  2dx, 
and  integrating^  we  have 

W  =  T^  <"> 

and  therefore  the  square  of  the  velocity  at  a  distance  a  from  the 

2u 
centre  =:  — •     Thus  it  appears  that  according  as  the  velociiy 

with  which  the  particle  is  projected  at  a  distance  b  from  the 
centre  of  force  is  less  than^  equal  to^  or  greater  than^  that  which 
would  be  acquired  by  the  particle  moving  from  an  infinite  dis- 
tance to  that  point  under  the  action  of  the  central  force,  so  will 
the  orbit  be  an  eUipse,  a  parabola,  or  a  hyperbola,  with  the 
centre  of  force  in  the  focus.  The  species  of  conic  therefore 
does  not  depend  on  the  position  of  the  line  in  which  the  par- 
ticle is  projected,  but  on  the  velocity  of  projection  in  reference 
to  the  distance  of  the  point  of  projection  from  the  centre  of 
force.  I  may  abo  observe  that,  by  reason  of  (17),  according 
as  the  velocity  of  projection  is  less  than,  equal  to,  or  g^reat^ 
than,  that  from  an  infinite  distance  at  the  point  of  projection,  so 
will  it  be  at  all  points  of  the  orbit.  Thus  if  a  particle  moves  in 
a  parabola  with  the  centre  of  force  in  the  focus,  the  velocity  at 
every  point  of  the  orbit  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  acquired 
by  the  particle  moving  in  a  rectilinear  path  from  an  infinite 
distance  under  the  action  of  the  central  force  to  the  point  on 
the  orbit. 

And  with  respect  to  y,  the  undetermined  constant  which  is 
introduced  at  the  integration  of  (79) ;  frx)m  (85)  it  appears  that 
^— y  is  the  angle  between  the  focal  radius-vector  r  and  that 
part  of  the  principal  axis  which  is  between  the  focus  and  the 
point  of  the  orbit  which  is  nearest  to  the  focus ;  therefore  y  is 
the  angle  between  the  prime  radius  and  that  part  of  the  prin- 
cipal axis;  and  therefore  if  y=0,  the  principal  axis  is  the  prime 
radius.  For  the  present  I  shall  suppose  this  to  be  the  case; 
and  I  shall  consider  each  of  the  three  conies  separately. 

392.]]  Let  us  in  the  first  place  consider  the  ellipse  in  which 

2  u 
V'  is  less  than  —  ;  so  that  by  reason  of  (84),  if  ^  =  the  eccen- 

tricity,  ^,  ^  1  _  (2iLt-T'B)RV'(8ma)« 

Now  the  equation  of  an  ellipse,  where  r  =  the  focal  radius- 

3  Ya  


ftiift  ommML  Mtton.  [fiHb 


<?i«0iorj  jf  i0  MMMMmiad  fiMi  tlia  ihorter  legment  4ii  tlie 
ttdi^  241  ss  file  nugor  nsm,  etstUb^  eooentdofyj  ii 

(MBfciia^  wUdit  witik  (82),  ire  lisve  0  m  in  (88),  and 

a  s      <^^.     ;  (08) 

jukI  tim  tfco  Buior  aadaof  the  eUqpse  is  abo  independent  of  fhe 
m^  between  Ili^Iine  in  vliieli  the  pertide  ie  pxqjected  end 
Hie  line  jwiing  the  point  of  ppqjeetion  and  the  centce  of  finoe. 
.Iiet  ^  CM  tiM  wgle  iMrtween  the  B^jcr  ads  of  the  dl^ 

H}  thiaftoin(82^««t'->  whentf-^yaaiAandivehave 

.    ^  EY^sinaeosa  ,    *. 

^      {^•-(2M-v«B)ny (sina)'}*  ^    ' 

jihiflh  ecmaliflii  detenninea  tihe  noeition  of  the  naior  axis  of  tha 

jepq^  iritb  rai^^ 

.  *  tens  the  position  and  the  dimensions  of  the  eDqptio  wtik  am 
oompletely  determined,  on  the  supposition  that  the  initial  cir- 
camstances  are  given.  Fig.  130  explains  the  several  quantities 
which  we  have  introduced.  Let  b  be  the  point  of  projection  ; 
SB  =:  b;  bt  the  line  along  which  the  particle  is  projected  with 
the  velocity  v;  SBT^a^  the  angle  of  projection;  bsa=)3;  SP=r; 
PSA=tf;  ST=SB8insBT=Bsina;  if  a =90%  the  particle  is  pro- 
jected from  an  apse^  that  is^  from  one  or  other  of  the  extremities 
of  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

The  time  during  which  the  moving  particle  passes  from  one 
to  another  point  in  the  orbit  may  thus  be  found ;  let  us  suppose 
^  =  0,  when  «i  is  at  that  extremity  of  the  major  axis  which  is 
nearest  to  the  focus.  Now  since  the  quantities  which  determine 
the  magnitude  of  the  ellipse  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
initial  circumstances  of  motion^  we  may  assume  that  a  and  e  are 
known  in  the  equation 

*'"•  l+^cos^^  ^^^^ 

and  by  Art.  38 1^  (26), 

*={,Aa(l-^»)}*;  (93) 

therefore  by  (10),     di  =  -T-de  = ^-^ j ;  (94) 
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but  from  (92),         de  =      aO-OT<^      .  (ggj 

,.     dt  =  (^)* "^ ',  (96) 

>-'{«»  «»-(r-a)»}* 


...  t=(-\*r      '•^ 

V-^  •'aa-fl  {a«(f«—  (r— a)«}* 


=  (-)*  r«  sin-'  ^:=^-  {a««._(r-«)«}*f 

=  (^)*{«co8-'^-{«'c«-(a-r)«}*};  (97) 

which  gives  the  value  of  t  corresponding  to  any  value  of  r.  At 
the  farther  extremity  of  the  major  axis^  r  =  a{l  -^e),  the  time 
corresponding  to  which  is  the  semi-periodic  time :  therefore 

the  semi-periodic  time  =  — j- ;  (98) 

and  at  the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis^  r  =  a ;  in  which  case 

and  therefore  the  time  from  the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  to 
the  &rther  extremity  of  the  major  axis  is 

a*  fw        ) 

And  thus  [^  g  vai 

the  periodic  time  =  — 7- ;  (99) 

the  same  result  as  (28).  ^ 

898.]  The  expression  for  the  time  given  in  (97)  admits  of  the 
following  simplification :  let 

cos  * =:  u; 

ae 

.•.    r  =  a(l— ^cos«);  (100) 

u  being  an  auxiliary  angle^  the  geometrical  meaning  of  which 

we  shall  presently  investigate :  then  substituting  in  (97)^  we  have 

i^^{u^eBmu].  (101) 

For  convenience  of  notation,  let     —-  =  - :  (102) 

.•.    nt  =  U'-esinu.  (103) 

Hence  when  u  is  increased  by  2  it,  that  is^  when  the  particle 

has  passed  through  the  whole  orbit^  i  is  increased  by  — ;  — 
therefore  is  the  periodic  time  of  the  orbit. 


$H  msmUL  i01€M.  (g^ 

AsriB  tpvm  in  tends  of  0  and  of  m,  time  is  ako  i^  whtiiB 
beiimm  9  and  •;  mpfliag  Urn  ^niam  otr  gtmi  in  (9S)  and  in 
(100),  wt  Junra  1-rtf* 

1— 0OO8» 

«  ^      (l+tf)(l— ooe«) 

t— 0OOt# 
1—0080         1+^1— 00i« 

l-foo»9       1^0l+ooe«' 
Ihs-viho  ofl  ioL  tacBi  of  tfis  ah  oomDlioaftod  tiiit  it  is  muiB- 


4gHnititiei  «&  Vo  j^  aid  of  fig.  181.     On  the  iii%or 

Ittii  ^.OA*^  ^  Ihe  eD^tio  OElnt,  dMsr&e  a  semioirQle :  let  p  be 
#»  poifl^  oa  tiie  eHqpae  oonespcnidiBg  to  wlik^  aie  8p  as  r^ 
PSAs 9;  kt  tiie  ocdinate  px  be  dimwiii  and  let  it  be  pzodneed 
so  as  to  eat  tlie  oizole  in  q:  dimw  qo  to  o  ^tbe  oentve  of  tbe 
liieie.  list  OA  MB  oq  s  oa^s  ai  then  by  a  pcoperiy  of  tiie 
ellipse^  gp  j_  a^eomi 

•*.    r  =  a— o^cosqcm;  (105) 

therefore  comparing  this  with  (100)^   qcM  =  «• 

When  a  particle  moves  in  an  elliptic  orbit  under  the  action 
of  a  force  in  the  focus^  it  is  evident  that  as  equal  areas  are 
described  in  equal  times,  the  angles  abutting  at  s  are  not  de- 
scribed  uniformly;  and  for  this  reason  angles  measured  from 
SA  are  called  anomaliea;  B  is  called  the  true  anomaly,  u  the 
eccentric  anomaly ,  and  nt  the  mean  anomaly. 

From  (99)  it  appears  that  the  periodic  time  of  m  in  the 
eUiptic  orbit  is  independent  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse^ 
and  is  therefore  the  same  as  that  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  a  ; 
but  in  this  latter  case  ^  =  0,  r^=^a,  Qz=.uz=,nt\  thus  equal  angles 
are  described  in  equal  times,  and  the  particle  moves  uniformly  in 
the  circle;  hence  nt  represents  the  arc  of  the  circle  aqa^,  which 
would  be  described  wniformly  by  a  particle  in  the  same  time  as 
that  in  which  the  elliptic  arc  is  described,  both  the  particles 
being  together  at  a;  and  therefore  also  at  a',  because  then 
u^is  and  sin «  =  0,  and  thus  from  (103)  the  time  from  a  to 


IT 


A^=  -;  »  is  called  the  mean  motion  of  m:   now  as  these  two 
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particles  start  from  a  simultaneously  and  in  the  same  directiouj 
one  along  the  circular  and  the  other  along  the  elliptic  orbit^  the 
latter  is  before  its  mean  place  from  a  to  il,  because  sintt  is 
positive  in  the  first  two  quadrants^  and  therefore  u  is  greater 
than  nt\  and  is  behind  its  mean  place  from  a'  to  a^  because 
sin  If  is  negative  in  the  third  and  fourth  quadrants.  ^It  is  for 
this  reason  that  nt  is  called  the  mean  anomaly^  and  also  that 
u  which  depends  on  the  eccentricity  is  called  the  eccentric 
anomaly.  Also  as  the  velocity  varies  inversely  as  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  centre  of  force  on  the  tangent^  the  velocity  in 
the  elliptic  orbit  is  the  greatest  at  a^  and  is  the  least  at  a!  :  the 
particle  therefore  leaves  a  with  a  velocity  greater  than  its 
mean  velocity^  and  thus  precedes  its  mean  place^  but  at  a^  is 
at  its  mean  time  :  and  as  it  leaves  a'  with  a  velocity  less  than 
its  mean  velocity^  it  is  behind  its  mean  place^  until  its  velociiy 
increasing  it  arrives  at  a  at  its  mean  time  and  with  a  velocity 
greater  than  its  mean  velocity. 

One  case  of  elliptic  motion  under  the  action  of  a  force  vary- 
ing inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  requires  notice. 
Suppose  ^  =  0^  that  is^  suppose  the  orbit  to  be  a  circle ;  then 
from  (88)  we  have 

{ft— RV*(sina)*}'+a*v*(8inacosa)'  =  0; 
which  can  be  satisfied  only  when  a  =  90%  and  v*  =  - :  in  which 

case  m  is  projected  at  an  apse;  and  if  p^=  the  central  force  at 

the  point  of  projection,  p'sr  -^ :  and  therefore 

Bi 

but  by  (66),  Art.  326,  —  is  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  point 

of  projection ;  therefore  at  that  point  the  central  force  is  equal 
to  it :  if  therefore  m  is  projected  from  an  apse  with  a  velocity 
such  that  the  centrifrigal  force  is  equal  to  the  central  force,  the 
particle  continues  throughout  its  motion  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre  of  force,  and  the  orbit  is  a  circle.  We  shall 
hereafter  point  out  the  general  cause  of  this  circumstance. 

394.]  Let  us  in  the  next  place  consider  the  parabola  in  which, 

see  Art.  391,  ,       2fx  ,^^^. 

'  v«  =  -^-  (106) 

Bi 

Now  the  equation  to  the  parabola,  of  which  4  a  is  the  latus 


'  l  +  eott' 
tod  wnpubg  tldi  iriOi  tiw  fbtm  wbioh  (8S)  tdn^  wliiV 

«fed  if  ^  if  ibBitte^  beiiiraea  Oie  TCttes  and  «,  ilHBvi^g 
lriul!itf»/I;  uirindiowe,  ftDm(108),  ^=il60*— Sor  ^Ihm 
loB  panbon  >nd  utu  fwiifiiiti  n  liw  pMnbolE  km  ooutfuK/mf 
Aim  wiiiMifl  If'  a  s  90%  the  partids  ii  ptpgfloted  ftom  m  i^M^ 
Mddi  M  tibe  TCrtcc  of  dw  panlx^ 
■I  ^ns  hdm  nM  MBtt  noiid  in  i**""*  oi  0  si  An>  881  • 
886>]  AndlHtiylataaooDiidarlliehTpetMa:  tnirtiieii 

T*  it  peator  thin -^; 
inl  n  t  ■■  flw  Mosntnttfy  of  hib  MfTC^ 

(*■ 
Now  the  equation  of  tha  hyperbola,  if  0  is  meaanred  from 
that  eztremify  of  the  tronsv^se  axis  which  ia  neareat  to  the 
foooB  where  the  pole  is,  is 


<»{e'-l}^a(«'  — 1) 
oomparing  which  with  (82),  we  have 


coetf;  (112) 


. -,  (III) 

I+«COBfl'  ^  ' 


(113) 


v*E— 2(* 

abd  if  j3  is  the  angle  between  the  transverse  axis  and  a,  j8  may 
be  detenained  by  a  process  similar  to  that  by  which  equation 
(91)  ia  ibiind. 

Thna  the  position  and  size  of  the  orbit  are  completely  deter- 
mined. 

And  the  time  may  thna  be  found,    l^e  equation  to  the 
hyperbola  being  (ill),  we  have,  as  in  Art.  381, 
*  =  {Ma(.--l)l». 
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Therefore  by  (12),  Art.  379,  if  ^  is  the  time  from  the  vertex 
of  the  hyperbola. 


•/a 


0  {m«(<?*-1)}* 

rdr 


=  V  |{(^  +  «)*-«'^*}*-«log ^^^-^^^^ ^}.(114) 

To  simplify  this  expression,  let  €  be  the  Napierian  base,  and  let 

y-fg-f  {(y-hg)'— g'g'}*  __    ^ 

Hence,  in  conclusion,  it  appears  that  if  a  particle  is  projected 
with  a  given  velocity,  and  moves  under  the  action  of  a  central 
force  which  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the 
path  which  it  describes  will  be  either  an  ellipse,  a  parabola,  or 
a  hyperbola:  and  that  the  species  of  curve  depends  on  the 
velocity  of  projection.  The  physical  application  of  the  preceding 
results  is  deferred  to  Section  3  of  the  present  Chapter. 

396.]  A  particle  is  moving  under  the  action  of  a  central 
force,  which  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  :  it  is 
required  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  several  orbits  which  it 
can  describe. 

Let  us  suppose  the  force  to  be  attractive,  and  fx  to  be  the 
absolute  central  force :  so  that  for  the  central  force  we  have 

p  =  i^  =  Mtt'-  (116) 

Let  V  =  the  velocity  of  «»  at  a  point  whose  distance  from  the 
pole  is  r;  and  let  a  =  the  angle  between  r  and  the  line  in 
which  m  is  moving  :   so  that 

h  =  VRsina;  (117) 

and  thus  h  is  given  in  terms  of  known  quantities.  Substituting 
(116)  in  (21),  we  have 

And  multiplying  by  2du  and  integrating,  and  taking  the 
limits  corresponding  to  r  =  r  and  to  r  =  Jft,  we  have 

PKICB,  VOL.  III.  3  Z 


»  • 

But  if  ft  pftrijflle  mofas  in  %  reotiliiiear  piiih  fton  an  iniiiito 
dirtMioey  under  fhe  adaon  of  %  oentnil  foroe  wUoh  ynaam  !»• 
T«Ml|r  as  the  cube  of  fhe  diatanoe,  towaxda  the  oeotoa  of  fixoib 
than  tfy  ia  the  iralooiiy  at  a  diatanoe  m  ftom  tha  oanfn^ 


ao  tiiat  Y*m*— |ft  ia  poaitave,  sero,  or  n^gativej  aiooatding  aa  tiie 
'vclooEi»f  oonaaponding  to  m  ia  greater  tban,  equal  toj  or  laaa 
tiban,  that  aoquiied  in  moving  ftom  an  infinite  diataaee. 

Now  (118)  admita  of  diffaient  caaofl>  aoooiding  aa  tiie  eoefll^ 
eients  in  ita  right-hand  member  aie  poaitim,  aero,  or  n^gatxroj 
and  mplaeing  i*  faj  ita  Tafaie  in  (117),  we  have 

|A-i'  m  |i— T>m*  (on a)*«  (1 19) 

(1)  Let  ift^i*  be  a  poattive  quantity  i  and  kt 

(«)  and  wapgota  t*%*  to  be  gnater  ilini  fi;  sod  let 

80  that  (118)  becomes 

^  =  ««(«>  +  c>); 

.•.     «  =  1  =  1  {<?»(•->) -(r»(*->)}:  (120) 

03)  suppose  v*R«  =  fx;  then  fx— ^•=v«r«  (cos a)* ;  and  (118)  be- 
comes du*       ,    ^   V.   . 

^=(cota)««- 

.'.     r=:tfd±*«>t*:  (121) 

(y)  let  v'B*  be  less  than  /x  j  and  let 


V«B«— |A 


as— «*c 


S/»9  . 


so  that  (118)  becomes 

.•.     tt3=i  =  |  {^» («->)  + <r- <•->)}.  (122) 

(2)  Letfi— *"  =  0;  so  that  from (119)  fx  =  v*E»(8mo)»;  and 
therefore  v*e"— ;*_  (cota)« 
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thus  (118)  becomes 


du  __  cot  a  ^ 

do  "■  'T'' 


/.     r:^-^-^;  (123) 

which  is  the  eqoation  to  the  reciprocal  spiral. 

(3)  Let  fi—A^,  that  is,  ft— R«v*(8ina)*,  be  a  negative  quantity; 
and  let  u— i' 

therefore  v«  r"  — /*  is  a  positive  quantity :  and  let  us  therefore 
suppose  v«R>-M 

so  that  (lis)  becomes 


/.     «  =  -  =  (?COS«(d— y).  (124) 

If  the  central  force  is  repulsive,  the  sign  of  fx  must  be  changed  j 
m  which  case,  if  — ^~ —  =  — «*,  and  z^  ^  =  *  ^%  equa- 
tion (118)  becomes 

du* 

.*.     «  =  -  =  (?cos«(^— y).  (126) 

There  are  therefore  generally  five  different  orbits  in  which  a 
particle  may  move  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  which 
varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance,  and  to  which  the 
equations  are,  if  the  prime  radius  is  judiciously  chosen, 

0)   ^  =  e-'^e--^ '      ^^^    *'  =  '*''      ^^^    ^=^>4V>^' 
(4)    /•  =  !;  (5)    r^-^. 

One  case  of  the  preceding  requires  notice,  viz.  (2),  wherein 
li=:k*;  if  v*R*  =  ft,  then  coto  =  0,  and  the  equation  of  the  orbit 
becomes  ^  11 

.-.     r  =  n;  (126) 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  the 

pole.     Since  in  this  case 

V*        u 

V*  R*  =  u ;  .'.     —  =  -^  • 

3Z2 


tioak  tbefe  voniUi  it  mppoun  timt,  naoe  cola  mO,mm  pioi- 
jeetod  in  A  Kne  peipendieiilir  to  B|  ind  at  the  point  of  ppqjtg 

tion  the  ooiitrifbgal  fbroe,  of  wluch  —  is  the  iwrawmtttifOj  ib 

tdkut,  tihdn  eqnalitf  of  the  oentnl  and  oentrifngal  finoes  will 
liold  good  at  eroy  pdnt  of  it 

987.2  ^  partide  is  moving  nnder  the  aotion  of  n  c^ntnd 
fytOB  vrbixk  "varies  inroisd^  as  the  fifth  powor  of  the  distance, 
nd  is  atttactive :  it  is  reqnixod  to  detenuine  the  natue  of  the 
oilnts* 

IfOt  m  be  the  distanoe  ftom  tiie  eentie  of  the  point  of  pitjeb- 
tioB^athe  angle  between  mppd  the  line  of  prqjeotion,  y  s  the 
yabMSifyofpNgedaon:  then 

iffiymsinai 

sd^d  tfam  i  is  giran  in  tenns  of  known  ^pantities*    And  fyt  the 
Oolnd  finee  we  have 

SO  that  (21)  becomes      ,.  ^ 

4-tt  =  ^- — : 

A*  ( H«"l  —V*  =  i- —  1 

,.  du*        uu*      ....        I*  ,       ^ 


•    • 


Now  suppose  v«—  -^  =  0,  in  wliieh  case  the  veloeiiy  of 

projection  is  equal  to  that  acquired  at  a  distance  b  in  moving^ 
towards  the  centre  offeree  from  an  infinite  distance;  then  (127) 
becomes  ^j^«       ^^« 

Let  —p^  =  a,* J  and  substituting  «  =  -  >  we  have 

=  «tf;  .:.     008-*-  =  ^— y; 


.•.     /'  =  flC0s(tf— y);  (128) 

the  equation  of  a  circle^  on  the  circumference  of  which  the  pole 
is,  whose  diameter  is  inclined  at  an  angle  y  to  the  prime  radius^ 
and  of  which  the  diameter  is  a. 
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Again  (127)  may  be  integrated  when  the  right-hand  member 
is  a  complete  square ;  in  which  case,  we  have 

2e*        2m' 
and  therefore  (127)  becomes 


de  V2>'       (2^)* 


.-.    ^'  =  ^7 1 — ;  (129) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  orbit. 

398.^  In  problems  such  as  those  of  the  preceding  Articles> 
where  the  species  of  curve  depends  on  the  velocity  with  which 
the  particle  is  projected,  and  consequently,  by  the  principle  of 
conservation  of  work,  on  the  velocity  in  the  orbit,  it  is  con- 
venient  to  have  an  absolute  standard  with  which  the  velocity 
may  be  compared,  so  that  the  species  of  orbit  may  be  discri- 
minated with  reference  to  such  an  absolute  condition.  Two 
such  standards  of  comparison  are  suggested  by  general  con- 
siderations, and  are  indeed  supplied  by  the  equations  of  motion. 

The  first  arises  out  of  the  theory  of  centrifugal  force :  for  if 
a  particle  is  projected  from  an  apse  with  a  velocity  such  that 
the  centrifugal  force  due  to  it  is  exactly  equal  to  the  central 
force,  the  effects  of  these  two,  both  being  normal,  neutralize 
each  other,  and  the  particle  remains  always  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre  of  force,  and  thus  describes  a  circle  uniformly 
with  the  velocity  of  projection.  Thus  whatever  the  law  of  force 
is,  the  orbit  may  under  certain  initial  circumstances  be  a  circle ; 
and  the  corresponding  velocity  gives  a  standard  for  other  velo- 
cities to  be  compared  with. 

Thus  if  p  is  the  central  force,  v  is  the  velocity  at  an  apse 
whose  distance  from  the  centre  of  force  is  B,  and  if  the  central 
and  the  centrifugal  forces  are  equal, 

v« 

'•  =  ¥' 

,-.     v«  =  PB ; 


-'F' 
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widflli  anigns  fite  idMybii  btfeiVMii  the  TielcMity»  f^  and  % 
the  aribift  18  s  cnraiflti  nd  gtfes  «  tteadud  wiiii  wliiA  tiie  mI^ 
tdboify  at  floj  pdnt  of  m  ptrtida'jB  oiUt  mqr  be  oompiadL 
Hut  Tdoeitgr  iti  oonunoiilf  odkd  fltf  fP0fee%Mi  «  eM$  mt  tf# 

As  this  xdhdaim  belfwon  y^  1,  an^ 
ire  may  xqplaoe  m  and  y  bgr  tbeir  geneiaf  Tallies  r  and  9 ;  and 
we  liave  iit       it 

F  -  1.  =  ^  -  *•«•.  (ISO) 

But  in  fhe  genend  equation  of  motion^  viz.  (11),  Art  880,  if 

tibdn  condition  is  trnei  -jg^  s  0 ;  and  we  have  the  singnlar  aoln* 

tion  of  this  diflhienlaal  ectnation :  beoanse  this  sohriaon  arises  noC 
from  any  partioular  yafaie  of  the  aiUtniy  constants  of  integf»» 
iion,  bnt  beoanse  the  variable  v  in  the  original  eqnalion  is 
equated  to  a  ocMistant  quantity.     K  however  f  «  i*ii%  and 

22*  ss  0,  we  have  the  orbit  (128)  of  Art  896,  and  this  is  tbe 

xeoq^rooal  ifind.  But  tiie  partieular  foimof  it  isaoirolei  finr 
if  there  is  an  apse  at  one  pointy  there  are  apses  at  all  points^  and 

sudi  a  cnrve  is  a  drcle. 

899.]  The  second  standard  of  comparison  is  g^ven  by  the 
velocity  which  a  particle  would  acquire  in  moving  from  rest  at 
an  infinite  distance  under  the  action  of  the  central  force  to  its 
place  on  the  curve  at  a  distance  r  firom  the  centre.  Thus^  as  in 
Art.  286^  if  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  «th  power  of  the 
distance  and  is  attractive^  we  have 

and  therefore  &*  _        2fx 

■^~(n-l)a?-»'  ^^^^^ 

since  the  particle  is  at  rest  when  ^  =  00;  and  consequently  if 
V  is  the  velocity  at  the  distance  b^  and  is  the  velocity  acqubred 
in  moving  &om  rest  at  an  infinite  distancej 

and  this  is  a  velocity  with  which  the  velocity  in  the  curve  may 
be  compared ;  and  on  its  relation  to  which  the  species  of  orbit 
will  depend. 

Now  this  value  of  the  velocity  is  that  for  which  the  values  of 
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the  two  sides  of  the  first  integral  of  the  equation  of  motion  at 
the  lower  limit  are  equal  and  cancel  each  other.    For  if  p=:fi«*j 

and  consequently  by  reason  of  (133) 

du*  2  m 

du 

^EJ ^''^^ 

^d.U      *  »  — 3  ,^ 


n-8 


«       •  «  — 3,.         . 

a  • 

.-.     r~=a"^cos^^(tf-y);  (136) 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  orbit :  and  thus  the  equation  to 
the  orbit  can  be  found  whatever  is  the  value  of  n.  The  follow- 
ing are  particular  cases : 

2ff 

»  =  2,    r  = ,  the  equation  of  a  Parabola. 

1+cos^  ^ 

n-^  Z^  then  by  means  of  (135)^  r  =  cf,  the  Logarithmic  Spiral. 
«  =  4,     r  =  -  (1 +COS  ^,  the  equation  of  a  Cardioid. 
^  =  5^    r  =  a  cos  ^^  the  equation  of  a  Circle. 


fl» 


»  =  6,    r'=  —  (l+cos3^). 

n  zs:  7,    T^:=z  a*  COS  2  ^j  the  equation  of  a  Lemniscata. 
And  so  for  other  values  of  n. 

400.]  If  the  form  of  p  is 

^==7lr  +  ^/W  (137) 


Si4  canmuL  ioiom.  t40^ 

iriiflra/(4)  gBfwwnto  any  fimoiun  of  t,  ibea  eqartion  (Sl| 


iHikh  11  aJflMtr  diAieittid  •qiiali(m  of  tli«  Moond  01^ 
^j^ooih  the  int^gnl  is 

+Onil(«0— y);  (140) 
iriieie  0  iBd  y  an  oomfauiii  undetennined^  and  dflpendeni  on 

1]l6  ^^wiaal  CUOIIlDStellOttl  of  ill6  inotlCTtt 

8iq^poie/(tf)  s  1 ;  io  thiifc  the  oeatnl  finsoe,  Me  (187),  vaaes 
pnify  iiifVMljr  as  fhe  aquaviey  and  partfy  mFsaelf  at  the  edbe^ 
of  tlie  diataiioej  fhea  (140)  beeoniea 

-«^+OBin(»*-y); 

iriikli  TCfiaaaiite  ft  xofdiiiig  001^    aeeArt885. 
Aiid]f/(0)8l,aiid|i»O,8oiliai«te  l^ihen 

-  =o«+CBm(*-y); 

which  is  the  equation  of  a  conic. 

And  the  differential  equation  can  always  be  reduced  to  simple 
qtiadraturOj  if  the  central  force  is  a  homogeneous  function 
of  the  second  order  in  terms  of  x  and  y^  because  in   that 

case  p  =  ^-—  •     Also  if 

therefore  multiplying  by  2e/tf^  integrating^  and  introducing  an 
arbitrary  constant^ 

du*      /,       M\   .  m' 

the  integral  of  which  is  of  the  form 

u*  =  \^a+tooB2n{e^y).  (141) 

T 

If  fi  =:  1^  that  is^  if  fi  =  0^  the  central  force  varies  directly  as 
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the  distance^  and  (141)  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipse^  the  centre 
of  which  is  at  the  centre  of  force. 

401 .3  Some  few  problems  are  added^  so  that  the  principles 
of  the  preceding  Articles  may  be  exhibited  in  forms  somewhat 
different  to  those  which  have  been  already  discussed. 

Ex.  1.  A  particle  m  moves  under  the  action  of  a  central 
force ;  and  its  velocity  varies  inversely  as  the  »th  power  of  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  force :  it  is  required  to  determine 
the  law  of  force^  and  the  equation  of  the  orbit. 

Let  V  and  v  be  the  velocities  at  the  distances  r  and  u  re- 

spectively ;   and  let  t;  =  —  ;  then  by  (16),  Art.  381, 


t«  fr 


whence  differentiating,  —  ^^^^^  =  —  2 p  ; 


p  = 


^»«+i  * 


which  gives  the  law  of  attracting  force. 
Also  since        (the  velocity)*  =  h*  (»•  ■¥-jzi) » 

...    >f«»-  =  A'(»'+^); 
of  which  the  integral  is 

/••-*  =  -^cos(«— 1)(^— y). 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  m  is  moving  in  an  ellipse,  at  the  focus  of 
which  is  the  centre  of  force,  and  as  m  passes  successively 
through  the  apse  which  is  nearer  to  the  centre  of  force,  the 
absolute  force  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  n  to  1  :  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  orbit  afber  j9  passages  through  the 
apse. 

Since  m  moves  in  an  ellipse,  the  velocity  at  every  point  of 
the  orbit,  and  therefore  at  the  apse,  is  less  than  that  due  to  an 
infinite  distance;  see  Art.  391.  Now  the  velocity  at  the  apse 
is  always  the  same,  see  Art.  380,  in  the  successive  passages 
through  it,  whatever  is  the  value  of  the  absolute  force :  and 
therefore  if  the  absolute  force  is  increased,  the  velocity  at  it 
becomes  proportionately  less  and  less  than  that  acquired  from  an 
infinite  distance ;   the  orbit  therefore  is  still  an  ellipse. 

And  as  the  velocity  at  the  nearer  apse  is  unchanged,  by  the 
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toantm  of  ^i,  il  k  the  mam  in  the  orlnt  after  llie  jrtih 
at  it  WM  in  the  original  dli^pee.   Let  8#  and  «  be  llie  nugor 
and  tiieeoeeDtEiatgr  of  ite  original  dlq^ 
0oalenipae:  then eqwting the Tafaaaiofi»eee(9t)9 Ait. M2, 

aled  aa  thediatanoe  of  the  qpae  ftom  the  feeoa  ia  llie  aama  in 
twUiorintib  «(!-«)  =  flii(l-€i,);  (14«) 

which  giTea  the  eooentrioify  of  the  final  ellipae» 

Thna  aa  •  ia  gxeater  thn  xadty,  the  eooentrioily  beoomea  kaa 

and  leai,  and  s  0^  when 

log(l+^. 

in  whidi  eaae  the orlnt  ia  a  rixde:  and  aa  the  revoliitiona  con* 
tinnej  tiie  orbit  again  heoomeB  an  elfipse,  bat  the  apae  wliidi 
waa  the  nearer  beoomea  that  fiurther  fibom  the  foena :  and  nlti^ 
matelji  when  pmoo,  that  Ib,  after  an  infinite  nnmber  of  npro^ 
liitionay  0,  as'-l ;  in  whidh  eaae  from  (142)^  2ap  beoomea  eqnal 
to  the  diatanoe  between  the  fixma  and  tiie  apae,  and  thna  the 
particle  paaaea  tbiongh  the  centre  of  force. 

Ex.  3.  A  particle  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  which 
varies  partly  inversely  as  the  cube^  and  partly  inversely  as  the 
fifth  power^^of  the  distance^  is  projected  &om  a  given  point  with 
the  velocity  which  would  be  acquired  in  motion  from  an  infinite 
distance^  at  tan~^  2^  with  the  distance^  and  the  forces  are  equal 
at  the  point  of  projection.    It  is  required  to  determine  the  orbit. 

Let  R  be  the  distance  of  the  point  of  projection  from  the 
centre  of  force :  and  let 

and  since  the  forces  are  equal  at  the  point  of  projection^ 

Let  V  =  the  velocity  of  projection  :  therefore 

v«  =  -^  +  -^  =  -^  • 
R*  "^  2r*        2r"' 

.-.     A*  =  v»R«  (sin  tan"»  2*)*  =  ft. 
The  equation  of  motion  is 
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du 


•■•  '*'(5ij+«')  =  M«'+y«' 


^w'        R*    .  R  //•     **ix 

•■•  ^  =  y''''        •••  '•  =  ^i(<'+2*). 

if  R  coincides  with  the  prime  radius. 

Ex.  4.  A  particle  is  projected  from  an  apse^  and  moves  under 
the  action  of  an  attractive  central  force  which  varies  inversely 
as  the  seventh  power  of  the  distance :  it  is  required  to  find  the 
orbit,  the  velocity  of  projection  being  equal  to  S^^v^,,  where 
v^  is  the  velocity  with  which  a  particle  projected  from  an  apse 
would  describe  a  circle  about  the  centre  of  force  in  its  centre. 

In  this  case,  ^ 

therefore  if  v  =  the  velocity  of  projection,  r  =  the  distance  of 
projection,  by  Art.  398, 

Vc    -   j^e  >  •  •      "^    -  3R«  ' 

.-.      A»  =  V»R»  =  -^. 

3R* 

The  equation  of  motion  is    A*  ("757  "*"**)  —  *****  > 

<^'       ... 

••    rfir  =  ''«-*' 

.-.     r»  =  r2  cos  2  $f 
if  the  prime  radius  coincides  with  r  :  and  this  is  the  equation 
of  the  lemniscata. 

Ex.  5.  A  particle  describing  a  circle  under  the  action  of  a 
central  force  which  varies  as  any  power  of  the  distance  is  slightly 
displaced  from  its  position  in  the  circular  orbit.  Under  what 
circumstances  will  its  orbit  be  stable,  and  what  will  be  the  angle 
between  two  successive  apsidal  distances  ? 

Let  the  law  of  force  be  represented  by  »'/(«),  so  that  p  = 
«*/(«) ;  let  a  be  the  value  of  u  at  the  point  where  the  particle 
moves  with  the  velocity  in  the  circle,  and  where  the  displacement 

4  A  a 
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tikes  place;  ao  fbai  if  ▼  is  the  velooUy  ai  Cbe  pm&t^  and  Hm 
vdooHj  i»  not  diatoibed. 

Let «  B  a+#,  #  being  n  email  qnaatiiy  of  wlduli  llie  aqoaiea 
and  higher  powera  may  be  n^gleeted,  the  diiplaoement  beiqg 
aiqppoaed  to  be  digfat :  henoe  the  equation  of  motion  ia 

which  is  an  eqnatum  of  hannonic  motion  whim/{a)  ia  gienter 
than  Af(^i  conaeqnenlfy  the  orbit  ia  etaUe  txt  unstable  aoootd- 
ing  MB/{a)  k  greater  i»r  kaa  than  «/^(a).  It /{a)  s  ^/^i^), 
g  ia  conatant  and  the  <»btt  ia  oircidar. 

,  If  the  orbit  ia  atab^  the  angle  between  two  aoooeaBiTe  ^peidal 
diatancea  ^ 

r      f{a)   S 
If  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the  nth  power  of  the  distance^ 
f{u)  =  lAU^^;  SLn(l/'(u)  =  /ui(«— 2)«*~* :  consequently 

and  the  orbit  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  fi  is  less  than  or 
greater  than  3.     It  n  z=  3,  the  orbit  is  still  circular. 

Also  the  angle  between  two  successive  apsidal  distances  = 

1  •    If  «  =  2,  that  is,  if  the  force  varies  inversely  as  the 

(3  -  n)^ 

square  of  the  distance,  the  angle  between  two  successive  apses 
=  7r«     If  the  force  varies  directly  as  the  distance,  that  is^  if 

«  =  —  1,  the  angle  between  two  successive  apses  =  -  • 

This  example  is  Prop.  XLV,  Sect.  IX,  Bk.  I,  Newton's 
Principia. 

Ex.  6.  Two  heavy  particles  m  and  m'  are  connected  by  a  thin 
inextensible  string  of  given  length  a :  the  string  passes  through 
a  small  hole  in  a  smooth  horizontal  plane ;  m^  hangs  vertically 
downwards,  and  m  moves  in  a  curve  on  the  plane :  determine 
the  motion  of  m  and  of  m',  and  the  tension  of  the  string. 
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Let  r  and  /  be  the  respective  distances  of  m  and  of  n[  from 
the  hole  at  the  time  i^  the  string  being  assumed  to  be  always 
stretched ;  so  that  r-f  ^=  «.  I^t  t  be  the  tension  of  the  string ; 
then  evidently  ^«/ 

T  =  ««>-« V 

Let  the  motion  of  m  be  referred  to  a  system  of  polar  coor- 
dinates of  which  the  hold  is  the  pole.  Then  as  no  transversal 
force  but  only  a  central  force^  viz.  t^  acts  on  m^  the  equations  of 
motion  are^  see  (62)^  Art.  324^ 


id^r        den 


z=z^m g—m  -rr-; 
^  dt^  ' 

—TT-  =  a  constant  =  h  i 
dt 


•  • 


and  integrating,  if  ^  =  0,  when  r  ss  a, 

,  ^  dr^       mi*      nih*      ^    ,  , 


r'         o" 


{m-^m')A'  dr^       mA^      mA*     ^    ,  ,        ^  ^       ^ 

—T-  ^  +  —  -  -^  +2«V(r-a)  =  0;         (147) 

whence  the  orbit  of  m  may  be  derived. 

If  the  orbit  of  m  is  a  circle,  -ttt  =0  :  and  we  have  «V= 1 

'  dt^        '  ^      r» 

that  is,  the  weight  of  m'  is  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force  of  m. 


Section  3. — The  ElemenU  of  Physical  Asirmumy. 

402.]  The  science  of  physical  astronomy  consists  in  the 
application  of  mechanical  principles  and  equations  to  the  mo- 
tion, figure,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  celestial  bodies; 
and,  as  such,  it  has  been  called  Celestial  Mecham'cs,  or,  as 
Laplace  has  named  it  in  his  great  work,  MScanique  Cileste,  It 
is  the  most  important  application  aTft^BMnoeding  Sections; 


SSff  ■LBoan  or  phtbioai.  AsrwoKaa.        Ifoa^ 

■ad  I  pnpon  tlMnfioe  to  inrefltigBte  the  process  by  which  our 
aifmtiom,  dadaetd  m  thef  an  from  the  alistroct  principles  of 
JjyMMj  iDK^  be  so  i^iUsdj  mod  alio  to  prove  some  few  ele- 
meotHjr  Mtnoatnktl  theonma  iriiiah  an  immediately  conec- 
qiunt  (qNm  tbem.  I  moat  obaem  that  tho  eKplanaiions  will 
he  of  motions  aa  thejr  are,  and  not  aa  thejr  ^;ipear  to  na  on  tta 
-atuftoe  of  the  earth :  we  an  opon  one  of  the  fdaneta  lAieb 
oirealate  ahoot  the  eon,  aa  a  aeomdaly  about  ita  j^bna^j  and 
we  are  therefore  solgect  to  duphnement ;  and  to  dinilaBB— nia 
of  two  Idnda :  one  of  whioh  ig  doe  to  the  abaolote  motian 
of  the  earth  in  ^aoe.  by  reason  of  whioh  its  centre  k  eanied 
fiNTward  about  19  mflea  erojr  aeocmd  of  tune^  and  the  'Tiiiitaiiin 
between  its  pjaoes  at  an  intemd  of  six  months  is  about  184  mfl- 
fions  of  mUes :  and  the  other  is  owing  to  tiie  dinntal  iiijaliiai 
of  tibe  earth  about  its  own  aziSj  so  that  as  the  diameter  of  Ibe 
earth  is  nearly  8000  nuleaj  a  peraon  at  the  eqnatw  sofitm  a  dS^ 
{daoament  to  this  extent  in  the  ooorae  of  erery  18  hooray  and  of 
an  obaerrar  at  a  plaoe  the  latitade  of  whioh  ia  A,  tiie  itiqilaiii 
ment  ia  8000  miles  x  oosA;  these  effbots  are  called  jaJWaffla*; 
the  fiirmer  is  tiie  anmial,  the  latter  the  ihunal,  parallax:  ao 
that  the  motions  and  dieplacementa  of  the  heavenly  bodiee  do 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  what  they  actually  are.  Thus  another 
planet  appears  to  us  to  have  a  motion  sometimes  in  one 
direction,  sometimes  in  another,  and  at  other  times  appears 
to  bo  stationary.  In  the  following  account,  to  anticipate  the 
sequel,  the  sun,  which  ia  the  centre  of  our  system,  will  be 
supposed  to  be  at  rest,  and  the  planets  will  be  supposed  to 
circulate  around  it ;  and  the  system  of  reference  is  said  to  be 
beliocentric. 

Now  the  equations  and  results  which  have  been  proved  in  the 
preceding  pages  are,  as  I  have  said,  founded  on  principles  of 
the  abstract  science  of  motion :  thus  the  cinematical  principles 
have  been  deduced  from  the  relation  of  moving  matter  to  time 
and  space :  inertia  hae  been  assumed  to  be  a  property  of  matter 
as  the  subject  of  motion,  and  the  principle  of  equalizing  im- 
pressed  and  expressed  momenta  has  been  founded  on  it.  Instances 
also  have  been  quoted  wherein  cosmical  matter  fulfils  these  con- 
ditions, and,  as  the  laws  of  inductive  philosophy  authorize,  a 
property  whioh  is  proved  to  be  true  of  some  is  extended  to  all 
cosmical  matter.  Other  members  of  the  solar  system  howevev 
do  not  admit  of  direct  experiment,  and  therefore  the  proof  is,  in 
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a  great  measure^  a  posteriori.  In  the  preceding  pages  these 
properties  have  been  applied  to  various  kinds  of  laws  of  im- 
pressed momenta:  some  have  had  their  source  at  an  infinite 
distance,  so  that  the  lines  of  action  of  the  impressed  momenta 
on  a  particle  in  its  different  positions  are  parallel :  of  some  the 
source  has  been  in  a  point  or  centre  at  a  finite  distance,  which 
can  be  conveniently  taken  as  the  origin  of  reference  :  and  thus 
we  have  shewn  that  the  pure  science  is  comprehensive  enough 
for  all  kinds  and  for  all  laws  of  force.  But  as  our  object  now 
is  the  investigation  of  the  motion  of  a  system  of  bodies  which 
exist  in  cosmos,  the  questions  which  first  meet  us  are.  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  force  which  acts  on  these  bodies  ?  is  it  a  cen- 
tral force  ?  or  is  the  centre,  if  there  is  one,  at  a  distance  so 
great  that  the  lines  of  action  of  it  must  be  considered  parallel  ? 
And  again,  if  the  acting  force  is  a  central  force,  with  its  centre 
at  a  finite  distance,  what  is  the  law  of  force  ?  is  it  attractive  or 
repulsive  ?  is  it  periodic ;  that  is,  does  the  law  of  it  change  &om 
time  to  time  ?  and  at  regular  intervals  ?  and  is  it  a  central  force 
varying  as  some  power  of  the  distance  only  ?  and  what  is  the 
law  according  to  which  it  varies  ?  does  it  vary  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  ?  or  according  to  what,  if  any,  power  of 
the  distance  ?  And  what  is  its  absolute  force  ?  is  that  constant 
for  each  one  body  in  its  orbit  ?  is  it  the  same  for  all  bodies  in 
their  orbits  ?  or  is  it  periodical  ?  Surely  to  all  these  questions 
the  reply  must  be  sought  in  observation.  Hypotheses  non  finga^ 
mus.  Although  when  the  nature  and  the  law  of  force,  which 
the  Almighty  Creator  has  impressed  on  cosmical  matter,  is 
known,  we  do  perceive  wisdom  and  fitness  in  it ;  yet  it  is  not 
our  prerogative  to  assert  that  such  or  such  must  be  the  law :  it 
may  be  that  the  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  is 
simple,  because  then  spherical  and  spheroidal  shells  attract  an 
internal  particle  equally  in  all  directions,  see  Arts.  198,  205; 
because  then  a  sphere  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric 
homogeneous  shells  attracts  an  external  particle  with  an  effect 
the  same  as  if  it  were  condensed  into  a  particle  at  its  centre, 
Art.  195 :  because  it  is  the  law  of  attraction  of  matter,  when 
none  of  the  influence  is  lost  in  the  process  of  propagation, 
see  Art.  215:  because  it  is  that  law  for  which  the  angle  be- 
tween two  successive  apsidal  distances  is  180%  see  Art.  401  : 
yet  of  no  one  of  these  reasons,  nor  of  all  collectively,  is  the 
cogency  such  as  to  neceaaitate  the  existence  of  that  law.  We  are 
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^iMnfioffe  «mipdM  to  baro  1601^^  fiwtplaoe  to  uhmm 

wtioii,  If  whidi  wdinqrdttoot  sudifiusto  aswfll  aMfafe  «i  l{i 
diieofw  tjno  meciiMiifflil  towi  of  wbiA  tib^  we  tliift  nBbmto*  >&• 
aaeoMHpy  <ribaernttiD!n  1TO 

indoafay  and  nqs^nidly,  and  iiie  three  kwi  which  he  dieeovwed^ 
and  wldoh  htt?e  «Doe  been  known  bj  the  name  of  Kepkr^^  Lanni^ 
oonatifato  the  baaie  cm  whieb  meehanicaJ  principieB  aie  mpsBmik 
to  the  aolntion  of  the  problem  of  i^bmetazy  and  famar  moAm. 
John  Ke|^  was  bom  in  1571 :  Galileo,  to  whmn  we  owe  tiis 
kw  of  inertia^  and  therein  the  fixat  eoneot  principiea  of 
ehanioi^  was  bom  in  1564 :  and  Newton  in  1642.  Thos 
Galileo  had  fiist  stated  in  a  trae  ftrai  the  flmdaoMntal 
rof  medianiesy  and  whm  John  Kepkat  had  ennnoiaied  these  hmm, 
wtiA,  when  tmndatod  into  mathematical  langoagey  as  we  ahaB 
jest  now  do,  are  pregnant  (iqppiozimatelj)  wiQi  all  tiie  itaelli 
of  phjskal  asbtmonqr,  that  gteat  philosopher  Sir  Isaae  Newtosi 
was  bom;  for  wbom  it  was  xeserved  to  ocn&ilmot  the  gmmeA 
sdmoe  d  whioh  Galileo  had  grren  tiie  axioms,  and  to  iqnrtf 
it  to  the  eiplanation  of  ilie  solar  system,  the  observed  krans 
of  whiidi  had  been  disooverod  bj  Kepler.  19iis  is  one;,  and 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable^  instance  of  a  great  genius  beings 
brought  into  the  world  exactly  at  the  time  when,  so  to  speak, 
the  materials  of  his  work  were  ready.  The  Greek  geometers 
had  sufficiently  examined  the  properties  of  conies  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  elementa  of  geometry :  Galileo  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  dynamics ;  Kepler  had  enunciated  the  planetary  laws  : 
it  remained  for  Newton  to  assimilate  these  elements,  and  out 
of  them  to  form  that  structure  of  physical  astronomy  which  the 
Principia  contain :  IVAlembert,  Lagrange,  and  Laplace  subse- 
quently elaborated,  and  wellnigh  completed,  the  work  which 
he  began.  Adams  and  Le  Verrier  drew  inferences  which  ob* 
servation  confirmed,  and  thereby  the  severest  test  of  truth  was 
satisfied. 

408.]  Kepler's  observations  were  at  first  chiefly  confined  to 
the  planet  Mars;  and  after  long  and  assiduous  study  of  ita 
motion  he  enunciated  the  first  two  of  the  three  following  laws  : 
and  subsequently  his  observations  were  extended,  and  he  enun- 
ciated the  third  law.  The  first  two  laws  were  extended  by  him 
analogically  to  all  the  planeta  :  the  third  law  he  discovered  from 
a  comparison  of  the  numbers  which  a  table  of  the  quantities 
corresponding  to  the  several  planeta  exhibited.     And  however 
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nnsatisfactory  his  proofs  of  these  laws  may  seem  to  us,  yet 
modem  astronomy  has  completely  verified  them. 
The  three  laws  are — 

I.  The  sectorial  areas  described  by  the  radius-vector  of  a  planet 
in  its  motion  about  the  sun  are  jproportional  to  the  times  of  de^ 
scribing  them, 

II.  I^e  orbits  of  the  planets  are  ellipses,  in  one  of  the  foci  of 
which  is  the  sun, 

III.  The  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  propor- 
tional to  the  cubes  of  the  semi  axis  major  {or  mean  distance^). 

Let  us  translate  these  into  their  mathematical  equivalents,  and 
deduce  from  them  such  mechanical  laws  as  they  contain. 

(1)  By  law  I.  equal  areas  are  described  in  equal  times : 
therefore  when  the  areas  and  times  are  infinitesimal^  the  law 
still  is  true ;  in  which  case  we  have 

r^de  =  hdt:  (149) 

and  changing  to  rectangular  coordinates, 

r«  =  ^'+y%  0  =  tan-'^; 

so  that  (149)  becomes  xdy—ydx  =  hdt\ 

therefore  diflferentiating, 

rfay  d^X 

d^x         d^y 
IF  _  "dF  _  — P 
'  '        X     ^     y     ^     r  ^       ^ 

if  p  =  the  residtant  expressed  velocity-increment,  and  tends  to 
diminish  x  and  y ; 

d^x  X  d^y  y  ,,^.. 

dt^  r  dt^  r  ^       ' 

that  is,  the  axial-components  of  the  velocity-increment  are  the 
resolved  parts  of  a  central  force  p;  the  force  therefore,  under 
the  action  of  which  a  planet  moves,  is  a  central  force,  of  which 
the  place  of  the  sun  is  the  centre. 

*  In  astronomy  if  a  quantity  oontaina  periodic  and  non-periodic  terms,  the 
value  of  it,  when  the  periodic  tenns  are  omitted,  is  called  its  mean  value.  Thus 
the  focal  radius-vector  of  an  ellipse  is,  (100),  Art.  39^  r  ■■a(i— ecostt),  where 
cos  «  IB  a  periodical  quantity:  and  thus  a  is  the  mean  value  of  r  :  a  is  for  this 
reason  called  the  mean  distaaoe.  ^^^^HMto^ 
PRICE,  VOL.  III.  ^J^^^^^^^Hil'  B 
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(8)  Siaoe  fhi  eilitt  it  an  dlq^  iMmg  ^  iO^A 
If  therefim  p  as  the  eentnl  feioej  bf  Art  880,  eqwUoii  (SI), 
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and  ffans  ihe  oeoftnl  Ibzoe  Taries  ukYenAj  at  tiie  aqpian  of  tta 
jKatanoa,  And  tlienfi»e  firom  Keplor'B  aetoond  bar  we  bttm 
tliat  tiie  j^aneta  move  about  tlie  ami  imdBr  tbo  aetion  o(f  a  §mm 
itt  Aa  alni^i  ooatra  wUdi  nriea  inyatadly  aa  the  afnaie  of  Ae 
fiata&oa:  tiua  kir  la  called  ib  An9  if  gmmJU6m^  md  fta 
phnela  aia  aaid  to  gravitate  towaida  the  aim. 

(8)  Let  Y  »  tiie  periods  time  in  the  plaaefa  oiliit :  tibMi  %m 
tfaMkiraaatftB  that  T*  »aa*j  wfaeKoeiaaooiiataBt  MomM 
l»  88  iiie  abaolute  oenbal  force,  from  (168), 

Also  from  (13),  Art.  879, 

4w«a*(l— <?»)       4  7r«fl» 

and  equating  this  to  the  value  of  t'  given  by  Kepler's  third 

law,  we  have  4  ^i 

M  =  — ;  (153) 

and  since  c  is  constant  for  all  the  planets,  so  is  /i :  that  is^  the 
same  absolute  force  in  the  centre  acts  on  all  the  planets ;  and 
modified  by  the  distance  of  the  planets  retains  them  all  in  their 
orbits  about  the  sun.  And  here  I  cannot  but  quote  the  elo- 
quent words  of  Sir  John  Herschel :  ''  Of  all  the  laws  to  which 
induction  from  pure  observation  has  ever  conducted  man,  this 
third  law  of  Kepler  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  remark- 
able, and  the  most  pregnant  with  important  consequences. 
When  we  contemplate  the  constituents  of  the  planetary  system 
from  the  point  of  view  which  this  relation  affords  us,  it  is  no 
longer  mere  analogy  which  strikes  us,  no  longer  a  general 
resemblance  among  them  as  individuals  independent  of  each 
other,  and  circulating  about  the  sun,  each  according  to  its  own 
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peculiar  nature^  and  connected  with  it  by  its  own  peculiar  tie. 
The  resemblance  is  now  perceived  to  be  a  true  family  likeness ; 
they  are  bound  up  in  one  chain;  interwoven  in  one  web  of 
mutual  relation  and  harmonious  agreement;  subjected  to  one 
pervading  influence^  which  extends  from  the  centre  to  the  farthest 
limit  of  that  great  system^  of  which  all  of  them^  the  earth  in- 
cluded^ must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  members*/' 

Thus  from  these  three  laws  of  planetary  motion  we  infer 
(1)  the  nature  of  the  force  acting  on  the  secondaries  of  the  solar 
system ;  viz.  it  is  a  central  force^  of  which  the  source  is  in  the 
sun's  centre :  (2)  the  law  of  the  central  force :  viz.  it  varies 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance :  (3)  the  fact  that  the 
absolute  central  force  is  the  same  for  all  the  planets :  and  the 
proper  work  of  physical  astronomy  is  to  deduce  fi^m  these 
dynamical  facts  the  results  which  they  contain :  the  nature  of 
the  problem  therefore  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  which  have 
been  investigated  in  the  present  Chapter. 

404.]  The  preceding  laws  however  are  only  approximately 
true;  it  is  assumed  in  them  that  the  sun  is  fixed^  and  the 
motion  of  only  one  body  about  the  sun  is  supposed :  whereas 
the  sun  is  attracted  by^  and  moves  towards^  the  other  bodies  of 
its  system :  and  the  motion  is  relative,  not  absolute :  thus 
as  the  absolute  central  force  in  Art.  365  is  the  sum  of  the 
masses  of  the  attracting  and  the  attracted  bodies,  so  if  a  is  the 
mean  distance  of  a  planet's  orbit,  and  t  is  the  periodic  time,  by 

(28),  Art.  381,  2^^| 

T  =  -— —  ;  (154) 

[^  -f  m)* 

and  thus  (the  periodic  time)'  varies  directly  as  the  cube  of  the 
mean  distance,  and  inversely  as  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  the 
sun  and  the  planet.  In  the  solar  system  however  the  numerical 
correction  of  Kepler's  third  law  thus  introduced  is  too  small  to 
be  of  any  importance,  the  mass  of  Jupiter,  the  largest  of  the 
planets,  being  much  less  than  a  thousandth  part  of  that  of  the 
sun.  Again,  in  the  first  two  laws  we  have  assumed  one  body  to 
be  moving  about  the  sun,  and  attraction  to  exist  between  these 
two  bodies  only ;  whereas  all  the  planets  attract  each  other ; 
and  thus  the  elliptic  orbit  of  each  becomes  disturbed.  The 
method  of  investigation  pursued  in  these  and  similar  problems 
is,  firstly  to  seek  a  solution  in  the  simple,  although  inaccurate, 

*  Outlines  of  Afltronomy,  Art  488,  4tli  edition,  London,  185 1. 

4B  ^ 
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lbn&4  ind  mhmKpm&j  to  oonoob  it  bj  tiie  intsDdnotioft  ^ 
dJMT  clwiiBti  fAidi  oitev  inta  it    Thai  tiii  dH^tio 
tf  aphngt &i t  ftwt apiiwuiiniitiOT  to flie aehMJ oribit :  and 
MfiiMiily  wa  pioTa  that  the  mm  and  pontfam  of  tiia 
fmdfligo  aerfaan  JthMogm,  Hm  magnitiideB  of  wUoh  oaa  1»a 
prawbd  in  tarma  rf  the  time* 

Heiaafter  it  win  be  ihewn  that  irfimi  a  body  of  finite 
akme  mom  in  epaoe,  and  its  partidee  aie  nnder  Hm  aetiani  of 
many  f^mrn,  eo  that  it  has  motione  both  of  tianJitiim  and  of 
fotition;  eo  fiur  aa  tiie  motkm  ct  tiandaikHi  is  eoiieiiriiedj  w& 
may  eoneider  all  the  inqpmned  forces  to  be  appHed,  eaoli  in  ihi. 
<»wn  intenaity  and  in  its  own  Une  of  aetknij  at  the  esntae  af 
gia;dty  of  the  body^  and  tiie  motion  of  trandation  of  the  esitfni 
wiU  be  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  aetoal  motion  of  the  body^  B|f 
iribrtne  of  this  theozem  tiieiefeie  we  may  oonsider  the  phnneta  te 
be  oondensed  into  their  oenires  of  gamty,  and  thns  to  mom  aa 
material  particles  abont  the  son. 

406]  Tlie  motion  of  the  oentre  of  grafity  of  a  planet  |i^  hf 

reason  of  Arti  S79i  ui  one  plane,  which  aleo  contains  the  ceuln 

of  the  son.    Ilras  if  lines  are  drawn  fixim  the  oentre  of  the  ani 

to  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  all  its  positions^  and  if  these  lines 

are  produced  to  the  heavenly  vaults  it  is  found  that  all  of  them 

are  in  one  and  the  same  plane;   and  the  plane  in  which  the 

centre  of  the  earth  moves  is  called  tie  plane  of  the  ecliptic :  to 

it,  for  the  present,  the  motions  of  the  other  planets  are  referred. 

Also  the  fixed  stars  which  are  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  are 

called  ecliptic  stars.    Of  the  ellipse  in  which  the  centre  of  the 

earth  moves,  the  mean  distance  is  about  92  millions  of  miles^ 

and  the  eccentricity  is  0.0167836*;   so  that  the  distance  of  the 

centre  of  the  ellipse  from  the  sun  is  about  1,544,091  miles ;  the 

eccentricity  however  is  of  such  a  small  amount,  that  if  the  orbit  is 

drawn  with  a  major  axis  of  10  feet,  and  a  circle  is  also  drawn  on 

the  major  axis  as  a  diameter,  the  difference  between  the  two  will 

not  be  sensible  at  any  part  of  the  curves.   Suppose  now  in  fig.  132 

the  plane  of  the  paper  to  be  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ;  and  let  as 

suppose  the  path  which  the  centre  of  the  earth  describes  about 

the  sun  to  be  (approximately)  a  circle,  of  which  the  centre  is  s, 

the  place  of  the  sun.     The  position  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic 

having  been  determined  by  observation,  it  is  found  that  the 

carth^s  axis  is  always  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  that  plane  : 

*  See  the  synoptioal  table  in  Henchel's  Outlinefl  of  Astronomy. 
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that  is^  as  the  earth  moves  in  its  path  about  the  sun^  the  axis 
about  which  it  rotates  always  points  (approximately)  to  the 
same  star  in  the  heavens :   and  this  star  receives  the  name  of 
the  polar  atar:   the   stars  being  at  distances   so  great  that, 
neglecting  small  variations,  the  earth's  axis  during  the  whole  of 
the  earth's  orbit  about  the  sun  being  produced  passes  through 
the  same  star :   hence  we  infer  that  the  earth's  axis  is  parallel 
to  itself  through  the  whole  of  the  orbit :   but  as  the  polar  star 
is  not  in  the  normal  to  the  ecliptic,  it  appears  that  the  axis  of 
the  earth's  rotation  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic :  the 
mean  value  of  the  angle  between  it  and  the  normal  to  the 
ecliptic  is  found  to  be  23°  27^30''.     Now  this  fact  gives  rise  to 
the  seasons,  and  to  the  varying  lengths  of  the  day  and  the 
night  on  the  earth :   thus,  in  fig.  132,  let  s  be  the  sun,  and  let 
A,  B,  c,  D  be  four  positions  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit :  p  q  being  in 
each  position  the  polar  axis  of  the  earth.     It  is  evident  that  as 
the  polar  axis  always  retains  its  line  parallel  to  itself,  in  two 
positions  of  the  earth's  orbit  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  :  let 
these  positions  be  a  and  c ;  and  at  another  position,  say  b,  the 
angle  between  the  polar  axis  towards  the  north,  say  p,  and  the 
sun's  radius- vector  is  the  least  acute  angle,  being  66**  32' 30''; 
and  at  another  position  d,  the  augle  is  the  greatest  obtuse 
angle,  being  equal  to  11 3**  2 7' 30".     It  is  evident  also  that  the 
positions  a  and  c  are  at  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  that  b  and  d  are  at  the  extremities  of  another 
diameter,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  former.     As  the  sun 
illumines  only  that  part  of  the  earth  which  is  turned  towards  it, 
so  is  one  half  of  the  earth  always  enlightened,  and  the  other  is 
darkened:   now  in  the  position  a,  the  diametral  plane,  which 
divides  the  enlightened  and  the  darkened  parts,  passes  through 
the  two  poles :    and  therefore  as  the  earth  during  24  hours 
revolves  uniformly  on  its  axis,  so  does  every  place  on  its  surface 
describe  half  of  its  path  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  half  of  it 
out  of  it :   thus  the  length  of  day  and  night  is  equal  at  every 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  hence  the  term  equinox; 
and  the  earth  in  such  a  position  is  said  to  be  at  the  equinox.    As 
c  is  the  other  place  in  the  orbit  where  the  sun's  radius- vector  is 
perpendicular  to  the  earth's  polar  axis,  so  is  c  also  the  other 
equinox :  the  preceding  circumstances  give,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
the  physical  definition  of  equinox  ;  viz.  that  position  of  the  earth 
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in  its  oifai^  at  wliidi  fha  muQi^n  polar  azia  ia  pecpeniioniltf  t# 
Aa  hdiooenteie  adm-veotar  of  tiie  aarUi^a  aaotea^  I«k  a  Ifa 
ItepoatioiiofliiaaarUiatliiievariialeqm^  o  ili  paattbia  nfe 
tlia  antttnuial  aquiiioz* 

Tbna  b  k  fha  poaitioii  of  the  eartli  in  fha  aonaMr,  «lMa 
toa  »  ee^sr 80%  and  wUdi  ia  called  Oe  mmm&r  mbtims  im 
fhia  oaae^  aa  ilie  aarUi  nmikfm  about  ifai  asi%  tiia  noctti  pole  v, 
and  all  ^aeea  witiiin  iha  eirde  daieribed  hj  a  aa  fta  < 
xevolvaa,  are  wltliin  the  enlightened  part  of  the  qpMva 
ilie  whdeofaievdniaoni  ao  that  the  nortii  pole  and  all 
within  the  oirde  (flie  geognqphicd  arotie  eirde)  wUoh  ia 
28*27^8(^  firom  the  pole  have  eontinnal  Bghit  tat  M 
and  the  aonth  pole  q  and  aU  ^aeea  within  M^'trMr  af  Aa 
aontli  pole  (within  tiie  geognqphicd  antarotio  cnaii^  aaa  in  Iha 
dadcened  ptft  of  the  aj^here^  aid  ao  have  night  4BiEiBg  ite'M 
lipma :  and  lor  all  other  j^aeea^  tlie  day  deonnMH  ^m  wn  pMa 
from  the  aietie  to  the  antarotio  drde^  at  Iha  ariaakar  Hbm 
length  of  the  dij  being  evidentitjr  It  hooia.  It  ippaara  thain 
ibie  tibat  iiie  norA  pole  haa  during  tbe  aanuner  eontinnal  H^^ 
§K  wcL  monliia^  and  that  the  aonth  pole  haa  eontinnri  daikaMib 
In  the  fdnrth  position,  via.  n,  of  the  earth,  all  the  above  phaeiio-» 
mena  are  exactly  inverted,  the  north  pole  and  all  places  within 
the  arctic  circle  are  immersed  in  total  darkness  daring  the 
whole  dinmal  revolntion,  and  all  places  within  the  antarctic 
circle  have  continual  light;  and  we  have  the  phaenomena  of 
the  mnter  solstice, 

406.2  ^  ^^^  earth  were  a  perfect  sphere,  the  equinoxes  and 
the  solstices  would  every  year  take  place  at  the  same  points  of 
the  path  of  the  earth :  but  as  the  earth  is  (approximately)  an 
oblate  spheroid  and  revolves  about  its  polar  axis,  and  as  the  axis 
is  not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  the  sun  un- 
equally attracts  the  protuberant  masses  at  the  earth's  equator^ 
by  reason  of  the  difference  of  their  distances  from  the  sun,  and 
thus  produces  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation. 
The  resultant  effect  of  this  inequality  of  attraction  is  to  cause 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices  to  take  place  at  points  in  the  orbit 
about  50.4"  in  advance  of  the  points  of  the  previous  year.  A 
similar  effect  is  also  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon ; 
and  another  of  smaller  amount,  and  in  an  opposite  direction,  by 
the  planets.  Let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  vernal  equinox^ 
that  viz.  when  the  earth  has  the  position  a.    Thus  the  position  a 
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takes  place  each  year  50.2^^  nearer  to  d  than  it  did  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  As  the  earth^s  axis  has  the  same  mean  inclination 
to  the  normal  of  the  ecliptic^  the  effect  of  this  shifting  of  a^  or 
of  the  precession  of  the  yemal  equinox^  as  it  is  called,  is  a 
diange  of  the  polar  star ;  and  so  that  in  the  course  of  as  many 
years  as  360""  contains  50.2^^,  that  is,  in  the  course  of  25,868 
years,  the  pole  of  the  earth  will  describe  a  circle  in  the  heavens 
about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  the  angular  radius  of  which  is 
23'*27'30'';  and  thus  the  polar  star  is  continually  changing. 
After  a  lapse  of  12,000  years,  says  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  bright 
star  a  LyrsB  will  become  the  polar  star  of  the  earth.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  regular  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  there  are  also 
in  the  mathematical  expression  certain  periodic  terms,  by  reason 
of  which  the  axis  is  sometimes  in  advance  of,  and  sometimes 
behind,  its  mean  place  :  and  sometimes  nearer  to,  and  at  other 
times  farther  from,  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  These  variations 
are  called  Nutation.  A  complete  investigation  is  given  in  the 
following  volume  of  the  present  work. 

Now  a  certain  line  passing  through  s  is  required  from  which 
angles  may  be  measured :  it  might  at  first  sight  be  thought 
that  the  major  axis  of  the  learth's  orbit  would  serve  the  pur- 
pose :  but  by  reason  of  the  disturbing  action  of  other  bodies 
which  circulate  about  the  sun,  the  position  of  the  major  axis 
changes  so  much  that  it  is  ill  adapted  to  such  an  use  :  and  the 
line  which  is  best  suited  is  that  which  passes  through  one  of 
the  equinoxes  or  one  of  the  solstices :  and  it  is  usual  to  take 
that  which  passes  through  the  vernal  equinox :  that  is,  the  line 
drawn  from  s  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  at  the  position  a.  The 
fixed  stars  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  have  been  divided  into 
twelve  equal  parts,  each  consisting  of  SO'',  and  which  are  known 
by  the  names  of  '^  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  */'  and  the  constella- 
tion Jr/d**  began  at  the  position  of  the  vernal  equinox  at  the 
time  when  the  names  of  the  zodiacal  constellations  were  given  : 
but  by  reason  of  the  precessional  motion  of  the  equinox,  the 
vernal  equinox  has  now  passed  out  of  the  constellation  Aries 
and  is  nearly  at  the  beginning  of  Pisces;  the  line  however 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  sun  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  at 
the  vernal  equinox  still  bears  the  name  of  ''the  line  drawn 
through  the  first  point  of  Aries,''  and  the  earth  at  the  vernal 
equinox  is  said  to  be  in  ''  the  first  point  of  Aries.''  Angles 
measured  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  from  the  line  drawn 
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4JiKm^  tlw'  fint  point  of  Aries  arc  called  Lonffitudet,  and 
tikM)  pttpndianlar  to  tiie  pline  of  the  ecliptic  are  called  Lafi- 
Himi  Hmm  tamit  btiiig  nnd  helioceotrically,  and  thos  afibrd- 
.  hl4  %  vmiMt  Mpttm.  ol  qlurical  coordinates.  The  effect  of 
Hie  pneenon  of  the  equima  s  to  increase  the  lon^tudes  of  all 
flu  fixed  ttan  aavauUj  by'  50.2";  and  thus  the  values  of  these 
'qwntifiM  giten  in  tbo  miitaaoaaal  teUat  beeoms  jmdjr^^ 
<b*  and  fntitBt  nmored  fend  the  tne  valaee.  ■ 
.  407.]  Althongfa  the  otbit  <^  eaoh  pleiwt  ii  is  a  ptana  «mi^ 
tatninff  the  nm'a  oentn^  yet  aU  the  tntnti  aie  not  is  on*  maA 
the  Mine  plane :  iieither  do  all  the  planea  of  the  pkaeta  i»> 
tmect  tiie  ac%tu)  in  one  and  the  same  Unei  and  ihanftaa 
fat  the  detenninatian  of  the  plane  in  whieh  a  planet  raovw  m 
Hfttanoe  to  the  eol^ifu  it  ie  BOBBMary  to  know  (1)  tiw  ani^  mt 
aalinicti<]n<^the^aoe  ttf  the  ptanefs  oihitto  theplmfef  Hm 
ael^tia:  (S)thelQngttad«of  the  Uneofintenaetiaa  of  thaMa 
plaoai  j  tibia  fine  of  mtenedtion  ia  «elled  tie  Hut  tfwoims  tta 
pant  at  which  the  planet  paam  thiongfa  tiw  plane  of  tha  aal^Aia 
te'itopaangiB  fiom  the  aooth  to  the  north  of  tibe  eelqptis'lMnf 
otfkd  Of  MomiiKf  mmU^  and  the  ofh«  hmng  daDad  tit  *^ 
aeandrnff  node.  Vbr  the  determination  of  the  pontion  of  tiie 
orbit  in  its  own  plane,  it  is  neceseary  to  know  the  positioii  of 
the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  with  reference  to  the  line  of  nodes  : 
the  points  in  the  orbit  which  are  at  the  greatest  and  least  dis- 
tances from  the  sun,  and  which  are  of  coarse  the  extremities  of 
the  major  axis,  are  called  tie  aphelion  and  the  perihelion  of  the 
planet ;  and  the  position  of  the  major  axis  is  oenally  determined 
by  means  of  the  angle  between  the  line  of  nodes  and  the  peri- 
helion distance ;  but  as  the  inclination  of  the  planes  of  all  tiie 
larger  planets  to  the  ecliptic  is  very  small,  the  projection  of  this 
angle  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
angle  itself  in  its  own  plane :  and  as  we  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  approximations  in  all  problems  of  this  kind,  the 
longitude  of  perihelion  is  commonly  given ;  which  is  the  angle 
between  the  line  of  Aries  and  the  perihelion  distance,  and 
which  is  measured  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  as  far  as  the  line 
of  nodes,  and  on  the  plane  of  the  planet's  orbit  from  that  line 
to  the  perihelion  distance.  Again,  the  magnitude  of  the  orbit 
is  determined  by  means  of  the  semi  major  axis  or  mean  dis- 
tance and  the  eccentricity.  These  five  quantities,  which  are 
called  element*  of  tht  orOt,  viz.  the  inclination,  the  longitude 
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of  the  ascending  node^  the  longitude  of  the  perihelion  distance^ 
the  mean  distance,  and  the  ecoentricity,  completely  determine 
the  plane,  the  position,  and  the  magnitude,  of  the  ellipse  in 
which  a  planet  moves.  For  the  determination  of  its  position 
in  its  orbit  at  a  given  time,  two  more  elements  are  required : 
(1)  its  position  at  a  certain  given  time:  (2)  the  mean  motion, 
which  assigns  mean  velocity;  or,  and  this  is  equivalent,  the 
periodic  time:  this  last  element,  see  equation  (154),  Art. 404, 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  mass  of  the  planet.  The  time  at 
which  the  position  of  a  planet  is  given  is  called  tie  epoch,  and  is 
in  the  ordinary  tables  of  planetary  elements  taken  to  be  Jan.  1, 
1800.  The  other  element  is  the  mass.  Thus  these  two  together 
with  the  preceding  five  are  sufficient  for  the  complete  determina« 
tion  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit :  the  first  five  and  the  seventh  must 
be  found  by  means  of  observation :  the  sixth  is  evidently  arbi- 
trary, and  must  therefore  be  conventionally  assigned. 

408.]  Now  the  problem  of  the  planetary  theory  in  physical 
astronomy  is  the  determination  of  the  position  of  a  planet  at 
any  time,  when  its  position  at  some  previous  time  is  known  by 
observation  or  otherwise :  and  the  simplest  form  of  the  problem 
is  when  the  planet  is  assumed  to  be  moving  in  its  own  plane 
about  the  sun,  and  to  be  undisturbed  by  any  other  body  :  and 
this  is  the  only  form  that  I  shall  venture  to  enter  upon  in  this 
treatise;  so  that  the  inclination,  the  longitude  of  the  line  of 
nodes,  and  the  latitude  of  the  planet  will  not  enter  into  con- 
sideration; we  have  therefore  to  determine  (1)  the  angular  dis- 
tance of  the  planet  in  its  own  plane  &om  a  certain  fixed  line  in 
that  plane,  which  I  shall  assume  to  be  the  perihelion  distance, 
the  epoch  being  the  time  at  which  the  planet  is  in  its  perihelion ; 
and  (2)  the  planet's  radius- vector,  in  terms  of  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  epoch.  And  from  Art.  393,  the  equations 
which  connect  these  quantities  are 

nt  =i  u^emiu,  (155) 

T  =  a{\^ecoBu);  (157) 

which  are  three  transcendental  equations ;  in  the  first  u  and  t 
are  connected ;  and  in  the  second  and  third  0  and  r  are  given 
in  terms  of  u ;  our  object  therefore  is  so  to  express  u  in  terms 
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fti  from  (ISB),  tibirii  we  msy  be  aUe  to  eatpnew  tf  end  r  ia 
of  <  die*    Tlie  proUem  ii  known  bj  tiie  name  of  Ijylwrti 
PkofakinU 

.  We  kaww  bf  obeerf»tioii  that  tbe  eoiwiirieUgr  of  liie  oriiili 
of  ill  Hm  leiger  pknefai  is  wwf  nDall;  io  that  the  fanolfape 
jvbkii  leqiifae  expaiiaioii  may  be  ezpieiied  in  aaneiwKng  powm 
of  0^^  and  tlieiel^  tenna  inTolTuig  powen  of  e  highefc  €km,  wtn^g 
fihe  tibM  maj  be  omitted;  n,  it  will  be  obaervedf  k  given  in 
equation  (102),  Art.  898 ;  and  aa  ilie  motiim  ia  relative^  if 
M  Si  the  mam  of  ilie  aim,  ai  s  the  mam  of  the  planet,  m  mt  ^km 
mean  diatluMe,  (n+art* 

^  II   SB   ^^ '" 

We  mart  in  the  fiirt  pkoe  eipend  t  i 


(158) 


«-.  Mi  • 


andainoe  (— l)*tan#  ss — -== — ; 

thoefoie  from  (186), 

Kim      ■    -    ■ .  ■        • 


(«i4.1)-(^-l)^V-i 

Let  -— -  =  A; 
m+1 

and  taking  the  logarithms  of  both  sides  of  the  equation, 
^y^=  «>/^H-log(l-A(r-''^-log(l-\e-^ 

=  «y=T-{Xir''^~i  +  Y^'^''^^  +  y  e-«-^^  +  ...} 

+  {A^^i  +  ye8«^=^  +  Y^"^»+...} 
=  «^/I^l+A((J-^^l-.tf-«^ 

+  Y  (^«^i-a-«''^i)  +  y  (e3«^i -  e-8-^^)  4- . . , 
=  «>/— 14.2A\/— 1  sintt 

+  2— a/— l8in2«  +  2— \/IITsin3i*+,..  ; 

A*  A* 

.•.     d=«^+2{Asin«+  —  sin2w+Ysin3w4-..}.     (160) 
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But        ,  ^  ^  ^  (l±t(irfL| 

l-(l-c>)*      e      e*  ,.„,, 

=         e  -2  +  T+--         <^«') 

Thus  to  express  d  and  r  in  terms  of  t  we  must  find  i^^  sin  u, 
sin22f^  sin3«^, ...  and  cos  u  in  terms  of  t  by  means  of  (155); 
and  for  this  purpose  the  theorem  of  Lagrange^  see  Differential 
Calculus^  Art.  90,  is  to  be  used^  being  indeed  discovered  for  the 
solution  of  this  very  problem. 

409.]  Given  u:=^nt-heAiiu,  it  is  required  to  find  u,  nmu, 
sin  2  «^^  sin  32^, . . .  cos  u,  in  terms  of  t  and  e. 

If  y  =  -e^+ar<^Cy),  (162) 

then  by  Lagrange's  theorem, 

/(y)=/(^)+/'W*(^)f 

and  comparing  (162)  with  u  z^  ni  +  esmu^we  have,  by  means 
of  this  series, 

siny  =r  sin 2^  + cos 2^ sin ;2:  -  +  -j- {cos 4? (sin 2?)*}  -7-5-+  ... 

X        d  x^ 

sin2y  =  sin22^+2cos22fsin2?Y  +  -j-  {2cos22r(sin2r)*}  -—-  +  ... 

X         /i  jy' 

sinSy  =  sin3  2?  +  3cos32fsin2f-  +  -v-  {3 cos 3 2? (sin 2?)*}  7-;r+..- 

cosy  =  co8r-(sm^)'  y  -  -^^  (srn  ^)'  _  _  _  (sin ^)«  ^-^  + . . .  . 
Therefore  substituting 

u  =:  nt-^-smnt-  -f  8in2«^--— -f  (3sin  3«^— sin«^)-~  +  ... 

1  1  .A  o 

sinu  =  8in»^4-8in2»^-  +  (3sin3»^— sin«^  —  +  ... 

2  o 

sin2f^  =  8in2^^  +  (8in3n^— sinf»Q^+... 
sin  Zu  =  sin  3n^+... 

cos  a  =  cosw/— (1— cos2«^-  +  (3cos3«^— 3co8«^)  —  +  ..; 

i  o 

4  c  2 
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therefore  Bubetitnting  these  values  in  (157)  and  (IGO),  and  also 
replacing  \  by  its  value  from  (161),  and  omitting  terms  in- 
volving powers  of  e  higher  than  the  third,  we  have 

fl  =  n(  +  2e8inni+  — -BiD2n^+-— (13Bin3«i— 3BiQ»^+,..;  (163) 

r-=.a\\  — tfCos»/+— (1  — COB 2«^—  —  (cos 3«/— oosnO  +...);  (' 64) 
which  give  us  the  true  anomaly,  and  the  radins-vector,  in  terms 
of  the  mean  anomaly  or  the  time,  the  approximations  being  car- 
ried correctly  as  far  as  terms  involving  the  cube  of  the  eccen- 
tricity; and  omitting  periodic  terniB,  we  have  for  the  mean 
nfauBof  fandr, 

«  >  Mi,  (ilw  nMn  ■Domaly),  (16S) 

^tiie  Km  from  wliidi  Hm  rngka  are  measured  is  that  drawn 
tiuoQ^  tite  fiirt  point  of  Arioii  w  that  we  have  longitude  in- 
flte«d  rfnumafyj  thtoi  if  0i«  Uie  longitude  of  the  planet  at 
ttw  tima  f  nCMond  in  tiw  budiiw  explained  in  Art.  407.  and 
if  «  k  tin  kngHocU  of  tin  peribdion,  meaeured  in  the  same 
ta/ama,  $  in  (16S)  mart  bo  nphced  by  6—v,  and  if  the 
time  begins,  that  is,  if  i=0,  when  the  planet  is  at  a  place  whose 
mean  longitude  is  c,  then  in  (163)  and  (164)  »t  most  be  re- 
placed by  nt-\-t—v.  It  is  unnecessary  however  to  write  down 
the  preceding  equations  when  these  substitntions  have  been 
made,  as  the  form  of  them  is  of  course  auaJt^^d ;  c  is  called 
the  epoch. 

410.]  The  preceding  method  is  that  which  is  most  convenient 
when  the  equivalent  values  of  r  and  9  in  terms  of  t  are  required 
to  high  powers  of  e,  say  to  e'  or  higher.  If  however  only  the 
first  three  or  four  terms  of  each  series  are  required,  the  following* 
process  of  successive  approximation  may  be  employed : 

Since       r=-Mlz5!L,     f%c[0-^^t   and  h-=Ua{\ -«*)}*; 

.-.     (fc  =  —  (l-c')!(l+cco8tf)-'rftf; 

whence  substituting  oe  in  (102)  Art.  393,  and  expanding  as  &r 
as  e*,  we  have 

ndt  =  {l-  ^){1— 2ecostf-H3e'(coBfl)'-4«'(«w^*}*ifl 
=  {l  — 2ecosfl-H  -|^cos2fl— e'cos3fl}rftf. 
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And  supposing  ^  =  0  when  ^=0 ;  that  is,  assuming  the  epoch  to 
be  when  the  planet  is  in  perihelion^ 

fit  =  e--2e  sin d-f  —  sin  2d—  -- sin  3d;  (167) 

which  series  gives  the  mean  anomaly  in  terms  of  the  true 

anomaly.     But  as  the  true  anomaly  is  required  in  terms  of  the 

mean  anomaly,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  the  series :  this  process 

is  effected  by  means  of  successive  approximation.     From  (167) 

we  have       ^        ^     «     •    /.     3^*  .    ^^     tf»    .    ^_ 
d  =  w^-f  2tf  sm  d—  —  sm  2d  +  --  sm  3  d ; 

whence  we  have  the  following  successive  approximations  to  the 
value  of  6 : 

(1)  e  =  nt. 

(2)  6  =:  nt'\'2eBinnL 

(3)  $  =  «^-f  2tfsin{«^-|-2^sin»^}  — —  sin2»^ 

=  n^+2^{sin»^+2^sinff^cos«^} sin2^ 

4 

=  »^  +  2^sinf»^H — --sin2if^. 

4 

(4)  B  =  »^-f  2^sin{;»^+2^sin»^H sin2»^} 

— T-8in2  {;»^4-2^sinff^}+-— sin3n^ 

5  6^  €* 

=  »^-i-2^sinif^-f—  8in2»^+— (13sin3«^— 3sin«Q; 

which  last  is  the  same  value  as  that  given  in  (163).  The  labour 
however  required  in  investigating  higher  approximations  is  so 
great,  that  the  former  method  is  far  easier.     Again, 

r  =  ^(^•^^')   -  a(l^e^)  (1  -f^cosd)-* 
1-h^cosd  ^  ^  ^  ' 

=  «{1— ^cosd— tf' (sin $y},  to  terms  involving  e* ; 

whence  we  have  the  following  successive  approximations : 

(1)  r=za. 

(2)  r  =  «(1— ^cos«Q. 

(3)  r  =  a{l— ^cos«^+--(l— oos2«/)}; 

which  is  the  same  result  as  (164).  It  is  unnecessary  to  calculate 
higher  terms,  for  the  labour  of  doing  so  becomes  very  great. 

411.]  The  excess  of  the  true  anomaly  at  any  time  over  the 
mean  anomaly,  that  is,  O^nt,  is  called  by  astronomers  the  equa^ 
(ion  of  the  centre ;  and  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  the 
planet  is  in  advance  of  or  behind  its  mean  place :  the  equation 
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of  the  oentre  evidently  is  zero  at  perilielioQ  and  at  aphelion. 
Tlie  point  in  the  orbit  at  which  it  is  a  maximum  may  thus  be 
found. 

Since  by  (10)  Art.  379,  (93)  Art.  392,  and  (102)  Art,  393, 
r'fl0  =  /idl 

=  Ka'(l~e*)idii  (168) 


therefore 


d{$-nCi 


_ffl'(i-gO*- 


and  this  =  0,  if  r  =  fl(l— e')*;  (1G9) 

that  is,  when  r  ia  a  mean  proportional  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal semi-axes.  And  to  determine  tlic  corregponding'  maximum 
value  of  the  c({uation  of  tlie  centre,  let  K  represent  it ;  then 


=  o  —  v  +  ewau. 


(170) 


But  &om  the  equation  to  the  ellipse,  and  from  (169), 


(i»i) 


AlM  fiom  (itr)  iiid  (laa). 


37  g' 
384  * 


(172) 


B  =  2«  +  - 


(173) 


which  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  equation  of  the  centre. 
And  since  &om  (172)  it  appears  that  u  is  at  the  correspondiog* 
point  less  than  90°,  it  follows  that  the  equation  is  a  maximum 
at  a  point  before  the  planet  comes  to  the  extremity  of  the  minor 
axis.  It  may  also  by  a  similar  process  be  shewn  that  in  the 
passage  of  the  planet  irom  aphelion  to  perihelion,  the  equation 
of  the  centre  is  a  maximom  at  a  point  between  the  extremity  of 
the  minor  axis  and  the  perihelion. 

Also  since  mean  time  depends  on  the  earth's  mean  position  in 
its  orbit,  that  is,  on  nt,  the  equation  of  the  centre  is  the  dif- 
ference between  true  solar  time  and  mean  solar  time,  in  so  far  as 
the  difference  is  due  to  the  varying- velocity  of  the  earth  in  its 
orbit;  for  this  reason  0—nt\B  also  called  the  elliptic  inequality. 
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412.3  It  is  necessary  for  us  still  to  consider  certain  properties 
of  parabolic  orbits^  because  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  some 
comets  move  either  in  such  orbits^  or  in  ellipses  of  which  the 
eccentricity  is  so  nearly  equal  to  unity  that  the  orbits  appear  to 
MB,  so  far  as  our  calculations  go  when  the  comets  are  within 
observation^  to  be  parabolic. 

The  elements  of  a  parabolic  orbit  are  (see  Art.  407)  only  six 
in  number;  the  inclination  and  the  longitude  of  the  line  of 
nodes  are  required  as  in  the  elliptic  orbit^  whereby  the  position 
of  the  plane  of  the  comef  s  orbit  may  be  determined.  The  lon- 
gitude of  the  perihelion  distance^  the  mean  motion^  and  the 
epoch  are  also  required;  and  as  the  eccentricity  is  imity,  the 
perihelion  distance  is  sufficient  for  the  determination  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  orbit. 

Let  us  investigate  the  relation  between  the  time  and  the  angle 
measured  from  the  perihelion  distance  which  is  due  to  the  time 
in  an  elliptic  orbit  of  which  the  eccentricity  is  nearly  unity; 
that  is^  when  the  orbit  is  nearly  parabolic. 

Let  6  =  the  angle  measured  from  the  perihelion  distance,  and 
r=the  corresponding  radius- vector,  so  that 

1  +  ^  cos  ^ 
Let  p  =  the  perihelion  distance ;  viz.  j»  =  a  (1  —  tf) ; 

.-.     r  =jt?(l+tf)  (1-f^cosd)-*:  (174) 

and  if  ^  =  the  time  during  which  6  from  perihelion  is  described^ 
then  from  Art.  381,  (26), 

A*  =:fi«(l-(?*)  =  iip(l+e)}  (176) 


M* 


_  jp*(l-}-e)i  de 

(l+.|(cos^y-(sin^y})' 

_  jpi(l  ■<-<?)? de      

|(l+.)(cos^)V(l-e^)(sin^)Y 


M* 


2pi 


(sec|)Vtan5 

(176) 


1  — C 

if  E  = >  and  which  is  therefore  a  small  quantity,  when  e  is 
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Martjr'eqoil  to  unify,  ^la^on  ezpudingr  (176),  and  omit- 
ting tonn  iaviAving  pomn  of  ■  liigliar  ihaa  e',  and  int«gT«tiDg 
between  the  Umitu  tf  K  0  and  tf  =  0,  WB  liave 

If  the  orMt  heoatuBB  a  panbole,  ilieo  e=  l,  e  =  0;  and  we 

iriiioh  veanlt  u  tiie  aune  as  thai  befen  investigated  in  Art  381. 

The  preoediog  aqneaeioiis  an  thoae  OommoDly  used  for  the 
ealonlation  of  tlw  tnte  anomaly,  and  aleo  of  the  true  long'itude 
in  the  case  of  oomete  whioh  -more  in  ellipses  of  eccentricities 
whioh  an  neafly  eqnal  to  anityj  or  in  paraholas.  Id  the  actual 
OH  of  (176)^  ^  determination  of  tf  in  terms  of  ^  rei^iiircs  the 
Bcdiifion  of  a  oobie  eqoatkm  iriudi  haa  only  one  real  root.  And 
to  avoid  the  diflleaUy  of  the  ei^tion,  a  table  is  formed  containing 
the  Taloea  irf  t  oomeponding  to  the  values  of  0  in  tlie  parabola 
yrbumo  least  fi»al  distance  ia  vad^;  and  this  being  multiplied 
by  p'  gives  the  time  corresponding  to  the  anomaly  0  in  the 
given  parabola. 

As  it  is  very  nncertain  whether  any  celestial  bodies  move  in 
hyperbolic  orbits,  it  is  onnecessary  for  us  to  develope  the  equa- 
tions which  express  the  relation  between  the  time  and  the  lon- 
gitude in  such  orbits. 

413.3  ^^  remains  for  ns  still  to  indicate  means  by  which  the 
masses  of  the  planets  may  be  deduced,  at  least  approximately, 
from  the  laws  of  elliptic  motion. 

If  T  =  the  periodic  time  of  a  planet  about  the  sun,  a  =  the 
mean  distance  of  the  planet's  orbit,  if  m  and  h  are  the  masses  of 
the  planet  and  of  the  smi  respectively,  then  by  (154),  Art.  404, 

T=  /""*    ■•  (179) 

(m  +  m)* 

Let  !<  be  the  periodic  time  of  another  planet  of  which  the 
mass  is  m'  and  of  whose  orbit  the  mean  distance  is  a' ;  then 
,_    2wa'5 

"(»'+•■)•' 
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But  by  Kepler's  tliird  law^  tli6  squares  of  the  periodic  times 
vary  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances ;  and  it  is  found  by 
observation  that  this  law  is  true  with  very  slight  variations; 
it  follows  therefore  that  the  second  factor  in  the  right-hand 
member  of  (180)  is  nearly  constant :  and  thus  the  masses  of  the 
planets  must  in  comparison  of  that  of  the  sun  be  so  small^  that 
the  preceding  process  does  not  enable  us  to  determine  the  ratio 
between  them. 

Suppose  however  the  planet  to  have  a  satellite;  and  id  to 
be  the  mass  of  the  satellite^  a!  being  the  mean  distance  of  its 
orbit  about  its  primary^  and  it  being  its  periodic  time :  then  if 
m  is  the  mass  of  the  planet^ 

therefore  from  (179), 

Now  if  m  is  so  small  in  comparison  of  h  (the  mass  of  the  sun) 
that  it  may  be  neglected  without  very  great  error ;  and  also  if 
the  mass  of  the  satellite  be  similarly  smaU  in  comparison  of  the 
mass  of  the  planet ;  then  (181)  becomes 

?i  =  (?)«'  ^"2) 

and  thus  t,  if,  a,  a'  having  been  determined  by  observation,  the 
ratio  of  ^  to  M  is  known.  When  this  method  is  applied  to  the 
determination  of  the  mass  of  Jupiter  by  means  of  its  fourth 
sateUite,  it  is  found  that 

'«  =  T06l:09'  (^»') 

and  thus  may  the  masses  of  all  the  planets  which  have  satellites 
be  compared  with  the  mass  of  the  sun. 

The  masses  however  are  only  compared  by  this  process :  no 
one  is  absolutely  determined:  and  to  accomplish  this  object 
it  is  necessary  to  find  the  mass  of  at  least  one :  and  the  one 
which  naturally  offers  itself  for  the  purpose  is  the  earth :  lience 
arises  the  necessity  of  direct  observation  of  the  figure,  magni- 
tude, and  density  of  the  earth.  Many  processes  have  been 
devised;  but  the  most  reliable  is  that  of  direct  geodesic  mea- 
surement :  and  arcs  of  meridian  have  been  measured  in  England, 
France,  Russia,  India,  and  the  south  of  Afirica :  and  from  them 
the  form  and  the  magnitude  of  the  earth 
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aiiiwd.  The  deniRty  h&s  been  directly  invest%ated  by  mcaiu 
'  of  Ik.  MadidTiM'il  observations  with  the  pendulum  near  to  the 
flnhrfnlHiB  noinitkin  in  Scotland  *.  And  also  by  experimeota 
tith  liMldan  ballt)  which  were  conducted  by  Cavendish,  and 
hnvB  bean  iBbMqiicntly  repeated  with  great  care  by  the  Iat« 
IbBaily,  in  the  tiim;  iatervening  between  Oct.  1838  and  May 
tVO;  and  &«a  tliesi>  esperimentg  it  appears  that  the  mean 
dennty  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  6.ti6  times  that  of  distilled 
miiflr.  Bali  Hob  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  a  detailed 
wplwuiWott  of  neb  experiments  and  observations.  The  article 
on  tbe  Kgqn  of  the  Earth  in  the  Encyolopcilia  Metropolitana, 
by  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer  royal,  eoutuins  all  necessary  ta> 
'  figniation  cm  tlie  former  subject :  and  for  that  on  the  latter  I 
Buut  rriin  the  reader  to  Utf  Fbikw^UtMl  "btDMntiooi,  and  to 
VoL  XIV  of  tiie  Memoin  of  the  Boyal  i 


SmmOE  4. — J%»polar  «qtMi¥m  ^mo^jm  «fa  Xitmitijtiimtt.' 
414.3  Is  Artide  367  we  have  oalonlited  tiM  ypatiqw  of 

motion  of  a  particle  m  relatively  to  it,  when  both  of  the  pa^ 
tides  are  acted  on  by  another  particle  m',  the  law  of  attraction 
of  all  three  being  that  of  the  mass  directly  and  of  the  sqnare  of 
the  distance  inversely.  Ae  the  problem  is  evidently  that  of  the 
moon  moving  about  the  earth,  both  being  acted  on  by  the  sun, 
which  is  a  disturbing  body,  it  deserves  further  consideration ; 
and  I  therefore  propose  to  indicate  the  process  by  which  equa- 
tions (162),  Art.  367,  are  transformed  into  their  eqoivaleats  in 
terms  of  polar  coordinates. 

Let  us  suppose  the  earth  to  be  the  central  body  «,  relatively 
to  which  the  motion  of  u,  the  moon,  is  calculated :  let  m'  be 
the  mass  of  the  sun  :  let  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  be  that  of  {x,  y), 
BO  that  the  sun  is  always  in  that  plane,  and  therefore  its  s-ordi- 
nate  is  zero :  let  the  positions  of  u  and  m'  at  the  time  t  respec- 
tively be  {x,  y,  z)  and  (y,  /) :  let  r  and  /  he  the  radii  veotorea 
of  H  and  of  m':  firstly,  let  the  acting  forces  be  resolved  in  and 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  which  is  the  plane  of  {x,  j/) :  and, 
to  fix  the  thoughts,  let  the  supposed  system  be  represented  in 
fig.  133  J  p  being  the  place  of  the  moon,  and  v'  that  of  the  sun 
at  the  time  t.    Let  the  velocity-increments  acting  on  u  in  the 

*  See  Philoiophical  Truutctiom,  iSi  1. 
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line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  (x,  y)  be  called  the  orthogonal 
velocity-increments.  Let  on  ==  p^  the  moon's  curtate  radius- 
vector;  NOM  =r  ^^  the  moon's  longitude;  p'om'=s  d',  the  sun'*8 
longitude ;  also  let  s  =  the  tangent  of  the  angle  pon^  which  is 
the  moon's  latitude ;  let  p  =  the  impressed  velocity-increment 
on  M  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  along  ON^  and  acting  to  di- 
minish ON ;  similarly,  let  t  =  that  which  is  in  the  same  plane, 
and  is  perpendicular  to  on,  and  tends  to  increase  ^;  s  =  that 
which  is  orthogonal,  and  tends  to  diminish  the  angle  fon,  and 
thus  to  bring  the  moon  nearer  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 
Then  using  the  notation  of  Art.  367,  if  fx  =  «  +  m. 


And  since 


a?  =  p  cos  ^,  ) 


<dy 


r^       ^dz 

3if  z:z  /  cos  G^, 
y  =:  pBm6\)  /  =  /  sin  d' 

and  since  s  =  tan  fon,  so  that 


(184) 


} 


(185) 


(186) 


we  have 


d*x       ^     d*y   .    . 


dt^ 
d^x 
dt^ 


dp 

d^v 
Bind — -icos^+T  =  0; 
dt^ 


d*z 
dp 


4-8  =s  0. 


(187) 


Let  us  first  consider  the  equations  as  they  refer  to  the  pro- 
jection of  the  moon's  path  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  for 
which  purpose,  from  the  first  two  of  (187),  we  have 

which  equations  are  also  given  directly  in  (62),  Art.  324. 
Multiplying  the  last  of  these  equations  by  p,  we  have 


pT  =  p' 


,^dpde 


(189) 
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VT*  =  24>(p.f,») 


tiwwfittB  intagniting,  and  inti-oducing  an  arltitrniy  constant  A' 


df 


of  vlnoh  will  have  to  be  determined  hereafter,  wc 

.     «•     f      it... 
Uieii 


=  <f'(('  +  2ii' 


(19!) 


it^  meuu  of  this  eqnatiini  yn  nn  riiminriiw  i  bam  tbe  lat 
of  (18S)  j  and  kt  at  awiuM  f  to  be  oqBknwait  in  A*  now 
eqnatioiu.    Since 


P  =  ri 


1  dti 


1  rf'tt  rffl' 


therefore  from  (188), 


and  substituting  for 


i«" 


^0 

from  (191),  we  have 
p        1  du 


«.  +  2, 


# 


m 


(193) 


(194) 


vhich  is  tlie  dilfei^otial  equation  of  tlie  moon's  curtate  radios- 
vector  in  terms  of  the  longitude. 
Again,  taldng  the  third  equation  of  (187),  since 


d,       I 


de)''  di 
d'i\    do'    /  dt 
'd^'W-*V'Te- 


Wdi^''  di)' 
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and  substituting  from  (189),  (192)  and  (194),  we  have 

s— p*       T   ds 


1.      «  /*T<'< 


which  is  the  differential  equation  to  the  moon's  motion  in 
latitude. 

415.]  In  respect  of  the  three  equations  (191),  (194),  (196)  it 
is  to  be  noticed  that  the  values  of  f,  t,  s,  as  given  in  (184)  and 
taken  from  Art.  367,  involve  both  the  mass  and  the  coordi- 
nates of  the  place  of  m^  the  disturbing  body :  with  this  dif- 
ference however,  that  t  is  a  function  of  these  quantities  only, 
and  that  f  and  s  contain  also  quantities  which  arise  imme- 
diately from  the  action  of  h  on  m\  and  thus,  if  the  dis- 
turbing forces  are  omitted,  the  equations  (188)  become  iden- 
tical with  (10)  and  (21)  of  the  present  Chapter.  Now  when 
substitutions  are  made  for  p,  t  and  s  in  terms  of  the  polar  co- 
ordinates of  H  and  m',  the  preceding  equations  are  not  inte- 
grable ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  method  of 
approximation ;  and  for  this  end,  the  disturbing  function  b  is 
first  expressed  in  terms  of  the  polar  coordinates  of  M  and  m', 
and  its  partial  derived-functions  are  expanded  in  ascending 
powers  of  small  quantities,  the  values  t)f  which  must  be  given 
by  the  observed  data  of  the  problem ;  thus,  for  instance,  the 
mean  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  nearly  400  times  as 
great  as  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon;  if  therefore  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  moon  is  assumed  as  the  standard 
of  comparison,  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  will  be 
such  that  higher  powers  of  it  may  be  neglected.  And  when 
these  expansions  have  been  performed,  the  integ^tion-process 
takes  place.  But  it  is  beyond  the  object  of  the  present  work  to 
enter  on  these  investigations. 

Equation  (195)  however,  when  the  disturbing  forces  are 
omitted,  deserves  consideration  :  for  we  have  only 

d^8 

whence  integrating,        «  =  ^  sin  (^— y),  (196) 

where  k  and  y  are  two  constants  introduced  in  integration. 
Now  s  is  the  tangent  of  the  latitude,  and  0  is  the  longitude 
of  the  moon  measured  from  the  first  point  Q^Agu;  and  thus 


674        iqirifunn  09  mamtm  ot  fern  imsr       {j^^ 

y  18  tiie  fangltiide  of  tli#  mmMxig  laaiA,  fhnffitm  ihm,  fa 
fig.  184^  HXP  to  be  a  ri|^kUuiglod  qplMiiflil  triiui|^  ?  iMiog 
the  j^aoe  of  tlie  moony  h  the  aaflftniHag  nodie^  «ld  vii  Him  pfam 
<tf  tibti  ediptio^  thai  ixu  s  tf^y^  xp  ss  iaair^st  mUfUfrngm^m 

'^^  sinxvsstMiitYxootpvx^ 

Of,        •ixi(«wy)aMrtxoo«]?wli}  (197) 

on  o(»nparing  wbioh  witii  (196),  UamM  ss  i,  tiitfc  w,  li  cM- 
itaofc;  and  tfaeti^nre  ilio  moon  movoi  in  a  pkao  waikiity  a 
ooBfltant  angle  with  the  eeliptie ;  or,  in  otiber  wwii^  Htm  inooK 
mnM  mote  in  a  plane,  if  it  wete  nndietnibed. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  CONSTRAINED  MOTION  OF  PARTICLES,  UNDER  THE 

ACTION  OP  GIVEN  FORCES. 

Section  1. — TAe  motion  of  a  particle  constrained  to  move  on  a 

given  curved  line. 

416.]  The  subjects  of  motion  thus  far  have  been  particles 
not  constrained  by  any  geometrical  conditions ;  they  have  there- 
fore been  free  to  take  in  space  such  paths  as  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  impressed  forces :  it  remains  now  to  investigate 
the  motion  of  particles  which  are  constrained;  that  is^  in  which 
the  motion  is  subject  to  certain  geometrical  relations :  such  is 
that  of  a  particle  in  a  small  tube^  either  smooth  or  rough,  and 
the  bore  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  size  as  the  par- 
ticle :  of  a  small  ring  sliding  on  a  curved  wire,  with  or  without 
&iction :  of  a  particle  fastened  to  a  string,  or  moving  on  a  given 
surface.  The  principles  of  the  science  which  were  investigated 
in  Chapter  IX  are  of  breadth  sufficient  for  this  inquiry.  For 
in  addition  to  the  impressed  momentum-increments  on  the 
moving  particle,  there  will  in  general  be  a  normal  pressure  or 
reaction  of  the  curve  or  surface,  arising  firom  the  deflexion  of 
the  particle  from  the  path  which  it  would  have  under  the  action 
of  the  impressed  forces  alone :  and  this  pressure  together  with 
the  expressed  momentum-increments  will  be  equal  to  the  im- 
pressed momentum-increments. 

417.]  In  this  section  I  propose  to  consider  the  motion  of  a 
particle  constrained  to  move  on  a  given  curve ;  such  as  that  of 
a  particle  in  a  tube,  or  of  a  small  ring  on  a  wire,  or  of  a  par- 
ticle fastened  to  a  string.  And,  to  take  the  general  case,  I  shall 
suppose  firstly  the  curve  to  be  in  space,  and  the  motion  to  be 
free  from  friction. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  curve  on  which  the  particle,  of  mass 
m,  is  constrained  to  move,  be 

Fi  0^,  yy  ^)  =  0,  F,  {Xy  y,z)zsO;  (1) 
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and  M  (*,jr,  t)  be  the  place  of  tn  at  the  time  i :  let  x,  y,  z  be  the 
Docadiittte  cotnponants  of  tlie  impresised  vclocity-incTements ; 
let  K  be  iite  nonnel  preesure,  and  let  a,  j9,  y  be  the  dircction- 
ll^M  of  Mb  line  of  ution ;  bo  that  the  eqoatioiu  of  motion  an 


m 


■nd  dindingr  by  «<■>  wlwnby  the  apa&am 
tonu  of  Teio<aty-uicreinOTt»j 

d^  m 

— —  _Z OHV. 

*»  «         '    J 

fRie  Hne  <^  lotioii  of  k  omnot  be  definite^  HikatBSmAi  wa 

know  no  more  of  it,  at  present,  than  tliat  it  ia  peipmdieiilar  to 

the  tan^nt  of  the  curvilinear  path  at  the  place  of  the  particle ; 

eo  that  we  have 

<££COsa+f^co6/3  +  (/i:coay  =  0  :  (4) 

neither  do  we  know  the  directioit  in  which  r  acta. 

Now  multiplying  the  equations  of  (3)  eeverally  by  dx,  dy,  de, 

and  adding,  we  have 

dxd'x  +  dvd'y  +  dzd'x  .  ,         ■ 

-^f— ^^^^ =^dx+-idy  +  zdz.  (5) 

Let  the  eircnmstancee  of  motion  be  considered  at  the  times  t 
and  /, ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  xdx+\dy+zdz  is  such  a  fuDc- 
tioa  of  x,y,  2  as  to  admit  of  integration ;  and  let  v  and  r,  be  the 
corresponding  velocities ;   then  integrating  (5),  we  have 


—  =  /  m{x.dx 


■+Ydy  +  zdz)i 


(6) 


whereby  the  velocity  is  found  by  simple  integration  at  any  point 
of  the  path. 

This  is  the  equation  of  vis  viva  and  of  work :  the  normal 
pressure  does  not  appear  in  it;  because  the  particle  mover per- 
pendicolarly  to  its  action-line,  and  it  does  no  work. 
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Also  fiinoe 

dU  __  d*x  dx      d^y  dy      d*z  dz  ^ 

di^^W  di'^  Wds'^df^  di' 

d*s      xdx+Ydy+zdz  /_x 

and  is  therefore  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  curve ;  the 
velocity-increment  therefore  of  the  particle  along  the  curvi- 
linear path  is  the  same  as  if  the  particle  were  moving  freely 
along  that  path. 

Since  ^?"  =  -rrr  j  we  have 

dt= jr-^ ;  (8) 

whence  the  time  may  be  found  in  terms  of  the  coordinates  of 
the  particle  at  t  and  t^. 

The  normal  pressure  on  the  curve  may  thus  be  found :  mul- 
tiplying (3)  severally  by  cos  o,  cos  ft  cos  y. 

Now  suppose  the  line  of  action  of  the  normal  pressure  to 
be  the  principal  normal :   then  if  p  =  the  radius  of  absolute 

curvature^ 

d  dx  d  dy  d  dz 

cosa= +p^- -j-j      cos/3= +p-T- -r'      cosy  = +p-j- -j-» 
"'^  d8  da  ^      "^  ds  da  '       ^'^  da  da 

the  double  sign  referring  to  the  value  of  p,  and  which  is  to  be 
positive  or  negative,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
measured,  so  that  it  may  finally  bear  a  positive  sign,  because  it 
is  an  absolute  length.  And  replacing  in  (9)  cos  a,  cos  ft  cos  y  by 
these  values,  we  have 

E 
—  =  xcosa+YcosB  +  zcosy 

id*x  d  dx      d^y  d  dy      d*z  d  dz 


\a*x  a  ax      d^y  a  ay      a*z  a  azy^^ 
-^Idi^dada'^dr^'dada'^W^'dadaS' 


,•.     E  =  «  jxcosa+Ycos^+zcosy+ — [-  (10) 

—  is  the  centrifogal  force ;   see  Art.  326  :  thus  if  the  normal 

P 
pressure  on  the  curve  acts  along  the  radius  of  absolute  curva- 
ture, it  is  equal  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  resolved  parts  of 
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tike  impreMed  momentum-incrGments  atoDg  that  radius  of  abso- 
lote  florrature  and  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

And  Uw  normal  preBsnre  is  along  the  principal  normal  wben 
tlw  eOfn  it  described  by  the  moving  particle  without  the  actiiHi 
of  any  ooutinually  impressed  forces  :  for  in  this  case. 


*£i±^t±**!  _  _i  (*«».+*«»^+4., 


**'    3^  ~  (vdoeit^)*  =  a  oontbmt  b  -p,  mj'. 

Hiaxdtne  d(  s=  idt,  and  thsrefine  t  and  t  an  i 

equioroaoent:  and  ooa Oj  ooa  jSj  ooa  y  an  aenraDf  ^optetaona!  t» 


principal  normal. 

B  is,  it  will  be  observed,  a  pressure  or  a  momentom  ;  and  is 
therefore  compounded  of  two  factors,  of  which  one  is  mass  and 
the  other  is  velocity ;  and  as  e  varies  directly  as  m,  —  is  velo- 
city. Thus  equation  (9)  is  homogeneous,  and  is  formed  in  terms 
of  velocity :  equation  (1 0],  on  the  other  hand,  is  formed  in  terms 
of  momentum  or  pressure.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  distinctive 
name  for  the  velocity,  which  is  lost  or  gained  by  reason  of  the 
motion  being  constrained,  and  I  shall  call  it  the  reaction  of  the 
curve :  bo  that  reaction  is  the  pressure  on  the  curve  of  an  unit- 
mass  ;  and  the  pressure  of  m  on  the  curve  is  the  product  of  the 
mass  and  the  reaction. 

Equations  (7)  and  (9)  or  (10)  are  the  tangential  and  normal 
components  of  the  velocity-increments,  and  the  result  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  a  tangential  and  normal  resolution. 

418.]  If  however  the  motion  takes  place  wholly  in  one  plane, 
we  may  take  that  to  be  the  plane  of  reference,  and  the  general 
formulae  are  simplified  accordingly. 

If  the  motion  is  referred  to  rectangular  axes  of  x  and  y,  and  z 
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and  T  arc  the  axial-components  of  the  impressed  velocity-incre- 
ments^ the  equations  of  motion  are 

If  T  and  N  are  the  tangential  and  normal  components  of  the 
impressed  velocity-increments, 

-=-.=t;  — =sN±— .  (12) 

If  the  system  of  radial  and  transversal  resolution  is  taken,  and 
F  and  Q  are  the  radial  and  transversal  components  of  the  im- 
pressed velocity-increment,  then 


^"■^rf^  ""^*  w"   da' 
\  d  f  ^  d^  _     ^  B.  dr 


(13) 


The  ambiguity  of  sign  of  b  in  all  these  cases  arises  from  the 
a  jpriori  uncertainty  of  the  side  of  the  tube  against  which  the 
particle  presses. 

419.]  The  equation  of  vis  viva,  or  of  work,  may  be  deduced 
from  the  preceding  expressions  in  the  following  manner  : 

Multiplying  the  equations  (11)  respectively  hy  mdx  and  m^, 
and  adding ;  we  have 

dxd^x-^-dvd^y  ,    ,  , . 

m Jit  =«»(xe«j?+Yrfy); 

the  left-hand  member  of  which  is  equal  to  — ^~ — ;  consequently 
integrating  with  limits  corresponding  to  t  and  ^o,  we  have 

-^  =  /    m(xdx-{-Ydy).  (14) 


2 
Also  from  (12)  we  have 


2 

And  from  (13), 


a  ft 

-  ==  /   mTds.  (16) 


-  =  /   m{vdr+q,rdff).  (16) 


2 

All  these  values  of  vis  viva  are  in  strict  agreement  with  the 
remarks  made  in  Arts.  259  and  325 ;  and  the  reaction  of  the 
curve,  viz.  b,  does  not  appear  in  them,  because  the  motion  is 
always  perpendicular  to  its  action-line,  and  consequently  it  does 
no  work. 

4  E  2 


..4m,J7kB 


W6  pfo0ood  now  to  g^io  omqpki  ni  wluflh  ttoHi  pmflqpbi 
mad  eqfmikm  wte  wffgSA 


.«L]Bi,I.  I  wffl  JMt  tAo  ttie  «»  of  TiiBhTniOMi  MttiJMti 
and  Am  aofl  nqpio  is  iJMit  flf  a  hMfjpwtioh  liifm  <flt  n 
mooUi  indiiied  phBO.  The  motion  rf  ifc  aloiiV  flMt  jkMi  ^ 
bin  fUlf  ooMdMdm  BeotioB  S,  Chytor X^ by  M«^ 

eqiiatkm  of  Aa  tmgaitial  oompooeiit^  tiz.  -^  ss  ^rfno.     Ibr 


the  normal  component  we  have  b  =  nv^oosa;  that  is^  the 
pressure  on  the  plane  is  the  same  at  all  points  of  itj  and  is  in- 
dependent of  the  yelocity  of  the  particle. 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  moves  within  a  smooth  rectilinear  tube 
under  the  action  of  a  force  varying  directly  as  the  distance 
whose  source  is  in  a  given  position  outside  the  tube.  Determine 
the  motion. 

Let  the  line  of  the  tube  be  the  axis  oty,  and  let  the  centre  of 
force  be  on  the  axis  of  :r  at  a  distance  a  from  the  origin ;  let  6 
and  y  be  the  distances  of  m  from  the  origin  when  ^  =  0  and 
t  ^  t  respectively ;  and  let  r  be  the  distance  of  m  firom  the 
centre  of  force  when  t  =  t;  then 

and  as  this  is  the  equation  of  harmonic  motion^  see  Arts.  279 
and  283^  the  particle  oscillates  through  a  distance  2h\  Tiz. 
through  h  on  each  side  of  the  origin ;  and  the  time  of  an 

oscillation  is  —  • 
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Ex.  3.  The  circumstances  of  constraint  and  reference  being 
the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding  example^  the  particle  moves 
vmder  the  action  of  a  force  which  is  any  function  of  the  distance 
from  the  source  outside  the  tube^  and  makes  vibrations  of  small 
amplitude.     Determine  the  motion. 

In  this  case  the  equation  of  motion  is 

if /(r)  denotes  the  impressed  velocity-increment  along  r.    Now 
if  we  omit  powers  oiy  higher  than  the  second.    Also 


a' 


which  is  the  equation  of  harmonic  motion;  and  consequently 
the  particle  oscillates  through  a  distance  2b;  viz.  through  b  on 
each  side  of  the  origin ;  and  the  time  of  an  oscillation 

Ex.  4.  Two  equal  particles  move  in  smooth  tubes  which  in- 
tersect each  other  at  right  angles,  and  attract  each  other  with  a 
force  varying  directly  as  the  masses  and  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance.     Determine  the  motion  of  each. 

Let  the  lines  of  the  tubes  be  the  axes;  let  a  and  b  be  the 
initial  distances  of  the  particles  from  the  orig^ ;  and  a  and  jf 
the  distances  at  the  time  t :  let  a> + i*  =  c*,  x*  -f  y*  =  r*.  Then 
the  equations  of  motion  are 

d^x  __       m  X  d^y  _^      ^  !f , 


—      "  *"V*3  "^ 


•    •-£-*!. 

oooMqaentfy  wluB  •  w  0«  jr  w  0  aad  r  a  0,  nd  tlie  pTfintai 
Kiive  ■uoaltHMQa^f  iifc  tiie  jonetiiMi  of  iiie  two  tobfla.  Aln 
■plwtiUitiiig  ftom  fliM  hwt  aytion  at  eiflMt  rf  tih»  <gnaliumi  «f 

motian^irofaiives^M— — ;  and  tiunfim^  m  nt  ijrk  884^ 

422.]  Let  us  next  consider  the  motion  of  a  hea^y  partide 
moving  on  a  smooth  curvej  or  in  a  smooth  tabe^  in  a  vertical 
plane. 

Let  the  plane  be  that  of  {x,f) ;  and  let  the  axes  of  a  and  y 
be  horizontal  and  vertical  respectively ;  let  y  be  positive  down- 
wards ;  then  the  equations  of  motion  in  terms  of  axial-com- 
ponents are 

d^x i    ^  4y  d*y        ^  13L  dx 

and  the  equations  of  tangential  and  normal  components   are 

evidently 

d*8        dv  {    dx      v*'l 

_=^J;  B  =  «{^^  +  -}.  (21) 

From  the  former  of  these  we  have  the  following  equation  of  vis 

viva,  viz.  mv*-mv^^ 

=  mff  iy^yo) ;  (22) 

so  that  the  vis  viva  acquired  during  the  fall  of  #»  in  its  con- 
strained path  along  the  curve  or  through  the  tube  varies  direcUy 
as  the  perpendicular  distance  through  which  it  has  fallen ;  and 
is  thus  independent  of  the  curvilinear  path. 
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The  latter  equation  in  (21)  shews  that  the  pressure  on  the 
curve  is  equal  to  an  algebraical  sum  made  up  of  the  normal 
component  of  gravity  and  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

We  proceed  to  apply  these  equations  to  the  following  problems^ 
which  are  of  considerable  practical  importance. 

428.]]  The  motion  of  a  heavy  particle  on  a  cycloid  in  a  vertical 
plane. 

Let  the  base  of  the  cycloid  be  horizontal^  and  let  the  vertex 
of  the  cycloid  be  its  lowest  pointy  as  in  fig.  135 ;  om=^^  UPs=y; 
so  that  the  equation  of  the  curve  is 

y  =  a  versin"*  -  +  (2  oar— a?«)*.  (23) 

Let  the  particle  m  move  on  the  concave  side  of  the  curve^  and 
be  at  p  {x,  y)  at  the  time  t,  and  at  rest  at  k  {h,  k)  when  ^  =  0. 
Then  the  normal  fg  is  the  line  of  action  of  b^  and  the  equations 
of  motion  are 

d^x  E  dy  d*y  u  dx 

whence,  observing  that  v  =  0  when  x  =  k,yie  have 

^  =  »»  =  2^(*-«);  (26) 

since  pressure  is  due  to  both  gravity  and  the  centrifugal  force. 

From  (23),  —^IL--^-JL. 

{2a-«}*       x*      (2a)* 

p  =  {8a{2a—x)}i. 
If  OF  = «,  and  m  is  descending  towards  the  lowest  point  of 
the  curve ;  and  if  ^  is  the  time  of  m  descending  from  k  to  o,  then 
from  (25)  we  have 

^ 1_  /•"    da      _  fO.*  /•*      dx 

=  (f)'[,e»n-.^;=.^'i  (") 

thus  the  time  of  descent  of  a  particle  to  the  lowest  point  is 
independent  of  A,  and  is  therefore  the  same  whatever  is  the 
position  of  the  point  on  the  cycloid  from  which  the  particle 
starts. 

And  since  the  velocity  o{  m  at  o  is  {2ffX)^,  and  has  therefore 
its  greatest  value^  and  since  by  (25)  r  =  0  when  a;  =  i^  it  follows 
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Ikit  m  luning  pHwd  ilnoagli  o  ascends  the  other  branch  of  tha 
.t^Md,  and  tmAea  «  pomt  z'  it  the  distance  i  above  the  hori- 

KHiUImatluong^oj  aodflwiiuG  of  the  ascent  is  ir(-)   :  thus 

tha  time  of «  ooaoplete  onilbtion  from  k  to  k'  is  2ir  (^  ,  and  is 

thus  ind^tendent  of  tlie  pmnt  on  the  curve  at  which  the  motion 


TioM  ptopaty  of  a  earn  u  aDed  ^MrfoolraMHft;  anA  As 
ojrciloid  is  wwordingjf  odled  tie  tamteeinnumi  mrve  of  a  hiMHj 
partiole. 
/Die  remit  (27)  nuy  be  umsd  at  bjr  the  frllmrinj  jmiwii 
LetnateiolntHigaitiaUj;  Uieii 
iH         lb 

Aom  the  etitution  to  the  <7idoid,  «*  =  8ar^  S**7~* 

whkrh  is  the  eqastaon  of  faannonia  motdini;  and  if  f  »«^  when 

7  =  0  and  tlie  particle  is  at  rest,  see  Art.  279, 

'='•'«•{£)''■■  ("•) 

and  the  periodic  time  =  Zv^-^  - 

Also  &om  (26),  substituting  by  means  of  the  equation  to  the 
cycloid,  ^  ^  ff{2a+i-2x) . 

«  ~  {2a{2a-x)}i' 
which  assigns  the  pressure  on  the  curve ;  and  if  A  =  2  a,  that  is, 
if  m  begins  to  move  &om  the  extremity  of  the  base  of  the  cycloid, 
R         /4a— 2«v* 

and  if  X  =  0,  that  is,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve, 

B  =  2mg; 
that  is,  the  pressure  is  twice  the  weight  of  the  particle. 

If  the  plane  in  which  the  cycloid  is,  and  in  which  m  movesj  is 
inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  a,  and  is  smooth,  the  pre- 
ceding results  are  applicable,  if  we  replace  ^  by  ^  sin  a. 

421.]  A  particle  m  may  have  the  cycloidal  motion  of  the 
preceding  Article,  if  we  suppose  it  to  move  in  a  smooth  tabe. 
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or  an  open  canal^  bent  into  the  form  of  a  cycloid.  We  may  also 
obtain  a  path  of  the  required  kind  by  the  following  arrange- 
ment. Let  the  particle  m  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  perfectly 
flexible  and  inextensible  string,  which  we  shall  assume  to  ber 
without  weight,  of  length  4a;  and  let  the  upper  end  of  this 
string  be  fastened  at  a  point  c,  see  fig.  135,  in  a  vertical  line 
through  o,  where  oc  =  4a;  from  c  to  b  and  from  c  to  b'  let 
two  cycloidal  arcs  be  drawn,  equal  to  ob  or  ob';  then  bob^  is 
the  involute  of  cb  and  cb';  and  therefore  the  end  of  a  string  of 
the  length  4a  fastened  at  c  and  wrapping  round  cb  and  cb'  will 
describe  the  cycloid  bob'. 

Now  when  a  heavy  solid  body  oscillates  about  a  fixed  hori- 
zontal axis  it  is  called  a  pendulum;  and  when  a  heavy  particle 
is  attached  to  the  axis  by  means  of  a  string  or  a  rod,  without 
weight  and  inextensible,  this  instrument  is  called  a  simple  pen- 
dulum; and  although  such  a  system  never  can  be  perfectly 
attained,  yet  approximations  may  be  made  to  it  which  are  near 
enough  for  practical  purposes,  and  by  means  of  it  the  incidents 
of  pendulums  may  be  compared. 

Suppose  then  the  particle  m  to  be  fixed  at  one  end  of  a  stringy 
whose  length  is  4  a,  the  other  end  being  fastened  at  c,  fig.  135 ; 
and  suppose  the  plane  of  the  curves  to  be  vertical ;  then  if  cb, 
cb'  are  such  surfaces  or  cheeks  that  the  string  may  be  wrapped 
round  them,  m  will  move  in  a  cycloidal  path,  and  we  shall  have 
a  cycloidal  pendulum.  The  time  of  the  oscillations  will  be  the 
same,  whatever  is  the  point  whence  m  begins  to  move ;  and  if  I 
is  the  length  of  the  string, 

the  time  of  an  oscillation  =  ir  (-)  •  (29) 

Also  the  tension  of  the  string  corresponds  to  the  pressure  on 
the  curve  of  the  preceding  Article,  and  we  have 

the  tension  of  the  strinfi:  =  mg :         (zo\ 

^  {2a(2a-ar)}*  ^     ' 

and  therefore,  if  a?  =  0, 

the  tension  at  the  lowest  point  =  ~  (2  a + h), 

u  a 

If  ^=2a,  which  is  its  largest  value  on  the  cycloid,  the  tension 

=  2  mgy  that  is,  is  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  bob ;   so 

that  the  string  must  be  able  to  bear  twice  the  weight  of  the 

bob. 

425.]  As  another  example  of  cycloidal  motion,  let  us  suppose 
price,  vol.  lu.  4  J? 
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a  cycloid  to  be  pUccd  tn  a  vertical  plane  with  its  base  hoii- 
jioDtal,  as  in  fig.  1 36  ;  and  let  us  snppoBe  m  to  be  projected  from 
the  highest  point  with  a  given  velocity  along  the  convex  side  of 
the  curve :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  subsequent  motian 
of  n>. 

Let  p,  {x,  g),  be  the  positiou  of  m  at  the  time  t;  let  k  :=  (2yi}* 
be  the  velocity  of  projection.     Then 

g     2a—h—2x 


m        ^  da        p         (2a)t     [2a-x)^ 

So  long  as  R  has  a  positive  sig^,  m  ia  ia  contact  witti  the 

cycloid ;   but  when  R  =  0,  the  particle  leaves  the  curve ;   and 

being  heavy  and  moving  freely  describes  a  parabolic  path  ;  this 

takes  place  when  x  =  a— -;  in  which  case  v'  =  2g\a  -^  —A;  and 
the  line  of  motion  of  m  at  that  time  makes  with  a  horizontal 
line  an  angle  whose  tangent  ia  (- j)  i  and  the  latns  rectum 


of  the  Hubaequcnt  parabolic  path  is 

426.^  The  motion  of  a  heavy  particle  in  a  circular  tabe  in  a 
vertical  plane. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  circle  be  a,  and  let  the  origin  be  taken 
at  its  lowest  point,  the  vertical  diameter  coinciding  nith  the 
azia  of  x:  so  that  the  equation  to  the  circle  is  ^*  =  2ax — «* : 
dy         dx        dt 


Let  {h,  k)  be  the  initial  place  of  m,  and  r,  its  velocity  at  that 
point ;  then  {x,  y)  being  its  place  at  the  time  t, 

^  =  v'  =  2ff{A-x)  +  v,\  (31) 

Hence  the  velocity  is  a  maximum  and  =  {2gi  +  v,')i,  when 
a:E=0;  the  velocity  is  a  minimum  when  x  has  its  greatest  value; 
that  is,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  circle,  if  the  particle  makes 
a  complete  circuit,  in  which  case  »'  =  2ff{i—2a)  +  f!,';  and  if 
the  partide  does  not  describe  a  complete  circle,  it  comes  to  rest 


when  ar  =  4  + 


2y 


And  if  the  particle  moves  &om  rest  at  tiie 


highest  point  of  the  tube,  then  v,  =  0,  and  A  =  2a;  and  (31) 


beoomee 


V*  =  2g(2a~x), 


(32) 
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Also  -=^-f  +  ^ 

m         as       p 

=  lla  +  2A  +  —Sx];  (33) 

a^  ^ 

which  is  neatest  when  ;r=0.  and  has  its  least  value  when  x  has 
its  greatJt  value. 

If  the  particle  starts  firom  rest  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
circle,  then  at  the  lowest  point  the  pressure  =  5«»^ ;  that  is,  is 
five  times  the  weight  of  the  particle. 

If  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  particle  at  the  highest  point  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  particle^  that  is,  if  t7o'  =  ^j 
then  the  pressure  at  the  lowest  point  =z  Qm^;  that  is,  is  six 
times  the  weight  of  the  particle. 

To  find  the  time  taken  by  the  particle  in  its  descent  to  the 
lowest  point;  if  of  =  «,  so  that  a  decreases  as  t  increases, 
from  (31),        ^^  ^ ds 

= ^ (36) 

{2ax—x*}*  {2ff{A—x)+v,*}* 

This  element-fonction  does  not  generally  admit  of  integration. 

In  the  case  in  which      .     v,* 

that  is,  in  which  the  particle  comes  to  rest  at  the  highest  point 
of  the  circle,  (35)  becomes 

dt= — ^ ;  (36) 

(2^)*a?*(2a-a?)  ^ 

whence  by  integration,  and  observing  that  ^  =  0  when  x  :=  i, 

we  have 

,  ^  -i(g/iog(^--)^--t  -^  ^(-/^og  ^''^!"''!' 

427.3  ^^  ^^  however  return  to  the  general  expression  (35) 
for  dl;  and  to  simplify  it,  let  us  suppose  the  initial  velocity  to 
be  zero,  and  A  to  be  the  vertical  abscissa  to  the  point  whence  m 

begins  to  move ;  then 

adx 

dt^ 1 ^ 1;  (37) 

(2^)*(A-a:)*(2ar-a:«)* 

this  expression  does  not  admit  of  integration.    If  however  the 

radius  of  the  circle  is  large,  and  the  greatest  amplitude  to  which 

m  moves  is  small,  we  may  expand  (37)  in  a  series  of  terms  in  as- 

cending  powers  of  - 1  and  thus  approximately  find  the  integral ; 

Of 


J 
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and  it  is  necessary  to  havo  recourse  to  tliu  method^  bee 
the  problem  U  that  of  a  circular  peutlulum ;  and  in  the  «{ 
cations  of  it  to  the  purposes  of  time-measuring  it  is  dcfiir 
to  know  the  extent  of  error  which  ariees,  if  we  assume  one  t 
of  the  8eric3  to  be  the  meaeure  of  the  time  of  descent  of  M  i 
its  highest  to  it«  lowest  point.  Let  t  be  the  time  of  an  o 
lation,  that  is,  from  x  =  i,  through  a?  =  0,  to  .p  =  i ;  then 


I 


1.3...(2«-l),^.V 
2.4. .,2»       ^2a^ 


This  aeries  consists  of  terras  each  of  which  is  oF  the   I 


and  by  Art.  61,  Integral  Calculus, 


0  (Ar— a-'jl 

r*  j"<ig    _  2W-1 ,  r*  j"-'efa  ■ 

2m{2™-2)  ..e.1.2  X{-lr-j.»)* 


2ffi(2m-2)... 6.4.2 

..(2«-l)^Vi^ 


^  =  't)r  +  (2)2^  +  (2r4)(2-^+- 


'   '^     2.4.6. ..2m     f  V2a)   "f""'  }j      < 
which  is  the  complete  ezpression  for  the  time  of  aa  oscillatioi 
If  ^  is  yeiy  small  in  comparison  of  a,  and  if  we  neg-lect 

power,  of-,  '  =  »(p':  ( 

which  is  an  expression  of  the  same  form  as  that  for  the  tinu 
An  oscillation  of  a  heavy  particle  on  a  cycloid ;  see  Art.  4! 
observing  however  that  a  here  is  equal  to  4  a  in  that  case.  A 
if  we  inclnde  the  first  two  terms  of  (39),  we  have 

If  2  a  is  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  the  circle  which  is  bi 
tended  by  the  arc  of  the  oscillation, 

&  =  a(l-co8a)  ==  2a(sin|)"=  ^(chorda)'; 
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SO  that  the  difference  between  the  expression  for  t  given  in 
(40)  and  that  given  in  (41)  varies  as  the  square  of  the  chord  of 
half  the  angle  of  oscillation. 

428.]  This  motion  of  a  heavy  particle  in  a  circular  arc  is 
approximately  realized  by  attaching  the  particle  to  the  end  of  a 
very  thin  and  light  straight  rodj  which,  turning  about  a  fixed 
point  at  its  other  end,  moves  in  a  vertical  plane.  This  instru- 
ment in  its  perfect  state,  which  however  can  never  be  attained, 
is  called  a  simple  circular  pendulum.  If  /  is  the  length  of  the 
rod,  the  time  of  an  oscillation  is  approximately  given  by  the 
formula  /  x 

T  =  '(-)'  (42) 

when  the  angle  of  oscillation  is  very  small. 

The  pressure  on  the  curve  becomes  in  this  case  the  tension  of 
the  rod. 

The  formula  (42)  is  applied  to  the  determination  of  gravity 
at  the  different  places  of  the  earth's  surface.  Let  L  be  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  which  vibrates  seconds  at  the  place  to 
which  g  applies ;  then 

^  "^O  '  •*•    9-'^*^^  (43) 

from  this  formula  g  has  been  calculated  at  many  places  on  the 
earth.  The  method  of  determining  l  accurately  will  be  investi- 
gated in  the  following  volume. 

Equation  (>42)  is  also  employed  for  the  determination  of  (1)  the 
height  of  a  mountain,  and  (2)  the  depth  of  a  mine. 

(1)  Let  r  be  the  mean-radius  of  the  earth's  surface  considered 
spherical ;  let  h  be  the  altitude  of  the  mountain  above  the  sur- 
face, and  g  and  /  the  values  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  surface 
and  the  top  of  the  mountain  respectively :  then,  by  Art.  196, 

Let  n  =  the  number  of  oscillations  which  the  seconds'  pendu- 
lum at  the  top  of  the  mountain  makes  in  24  hours; 

.-.     l  =  7rft*, 

V 

n  ^/^  r     ^g^  ' 

,       A       24x60x60      , 
.'.     -  = 1; 

r  ^ 


iurface,  as  in  the  last 
:  and  let  h  be  the  depth  of  the  mine :  let  g  and  ^  be  the 
values  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  surface  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mine.     Then,  by  Article  1 98, 


Let »  =  the  munher  of  oBdnationB  which  the  seooBdo*  pendu- 
lum at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  makes  in  24  hours;  therefore 


24x60x60 


whence  h  may  be  found  in  terms  of  r,  the  earth's  radios. 

429.]  If  the  arc  through  which  the  bob  of  a  circular  pendu- 
lum vibrates  is  very  small,  the  time  of  an  oscillation  is  deter- 
mined by  means  of  tangential  resolution  more  easily  than  by 
the  preceding  process. 

Let  2  a  be  the  angle  which  the  arc  of  oscillatiou  subtends  at 
the  centre  of  the  circle ;  let  0  be  the  angular  distance  of  m  from 
the  lowest  point  at  the  time  t ;  and  let »  be  the  arc  correspondinjf 
to  d,  so  that,  if  d  is  the  radius  of  the  cirde, 

i  =  a0i  (44) 
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then,  if  we  suppose  a  to  decrease  as  t  increases^  the  equation  of 
motion  along  the  tangent  is 

^=-^sind;  (46) 

and  in  terms  of  d,  -r;-  =  — -sind.  (46) 

at*         a  ' 

Multiplying  by  2d$,  integrating,  and  taking  the  limits  such 
that  TT-  =  0  when  d  =  a, 

-r—  =  -^  (cos  d— cos  a).  (47) 

This  expression  cannot  be  again  integrated  in  the  form  in  which 
it  stands :  cos  0  may  however  be  expressed  in  a  series,  and  the 
integral  may  be  approximately  found.  If  the  oscillations  are 
small,  so  that  6  and  a  are  small,  then  expanding  cos  $  and  cos  a 
in  powers  of  d  and  a  respectively,  and  omitting  terms  containing 
the  fourth  and  higher  powers  of  these  quantities,  we  have 

(a«-^«)*       ^^ 
and  since  0  =  a  when  t  =  0, 

^  =r  (-)  COS-*-; 
\^/  a 

when  ^=— a,   tszvC-^  i  which  is  the  time  of  an  oscillation. 

Using  the  same  notation,  by  the  equation  of  the  normal  com- 
ponents, when  the  particle  moves  as  the  bob  of  a  pendulum^ 

R  =  the  tension  of  the  rod 

=  m<ffco80-i — > 

=  m^  {3  cos  6-^2  cos  a}. 
If  f/i  is  projected  from  the  highest  point  of  the  circle  with  a 
velocity  due  to  the  height  A,  and  along  the  concave  side  of  the 
circle ;   then  if  6  is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  the 
circle  by  the  arc  which  m  describes  in  the  time  t, 
(the  velocity)*  =z2ff  {A  +  a—aooaO} ; 

n  =  m^  i 1-2  — 3 cos ^>- 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  particle  will  leave  the  curve  if  A 
and  $  are  such  that  the  following  condition  is  possible ;  viz. 

2  A  +  a 


cos^  = 


3     a 
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If  K  =;  0  wlien  tlie  motion  begins,  then  ^  ^  - ;  in  which 

at  the  lowest  point  of  the  circle,  K  =  &tng. 

430,]  The  following  are  other  and  more  general  problen 
constrained  motion : 

Es.  1 .  A  parabola  is  placed  vnih  its  asis  vorticaI>  and  its  « 
the  highest  point ;  a  heavj"  particle  is  projected  from  the  V( 
along  the  concave  eide  of  the  curve  with  a  given  velocity : 
required  to  determine  the  subsequent  cireomstances  of  motic 

Let  /  be  the  height  to  which  the  velocity  of  projection  is  i 
and  let  the  equation  of  the  parabola  be  _y'  =  4fljr.  Then  if  ( 
is  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  t, 

(the  velocity)' =  2g{x  +  h);  ^^ 


Therefore  the  pressure  on  the  curve  =  0,  if  ^  =  a :  that  is,  i( 
velocity  of  projection  at  the  vertex  ia  equal  to  that  acquirm 
falling  from  the  directrix  ;  and  in  this  case  the  pressure  is 
at  all  points  of  the  curve :  the  parabola  is  therefore  the  tra 
tory  of  m  moving  freely.  This  is  apparent  from  the  invest 
tions  of  Article  350. 

Ks.  2.  A  heavy  particle  descends  down  a  curve  in  a  verl 
plane :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  equation  of  the  cu 
when  the  pressure  on  it  !s  the  same  at  all  its  points. 

Let  R  be  the  constant  pressure ;  k  the  altitude  to  which 
velocity  of  m  at  the  origin  is  due ;  o  =  the  angle  which  the  t 
gent  to  the  curve  at  the  origin  makes  with  the  vertical  I 
which  I  shall  take  to  be  the  axis  of  J) :  then 


^2g(k  +  r); 


'  d»S 


If  #  is  eqnicrescent,  then  from  equation  (18),  Art.  285,  Dif 

ential  Calculus,  x       ^iy  ^ 

and  substituting  this  in  the  preceding  equation,  we  have 
V-dx  (,,       .1  ,  du  dx       dij  ) 

therefore  integrating,  and  taking  the  assigned  limits, 
e{(^  +  ^)1_AS}  =»jy{(/.  +  J-)4  ^-//Isiiia}; 
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•  •    T"  —  —  •  n      n     >  \^^/ 

whence,  if  ^  is  replaced  by  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  dy  and  dx, 
the  equation  to  the  required  curve  may  be  found.  It  is  called 
the  curve  of  eqtial  pressure. 

Ex.  3.  A  heavy  particle  m  moves  from  rest  on  a  curve,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  curve  varies  as  the  »th  power  of  the  vertical 
distance  through  which  the  particle  has  moved ;  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  curve. 

In  this  case,  «?•  =  2gx, 

2x  ,  dy 

9 
\{h\a  conveniently  assumed :  and  by  a  process  similar  to  that 

of  the  last  example,  we  have 

2n+\  da 

whence  we  have 


ds 


^  =  ^.|(f!H-i)_;..-pdlr, 


(49) 


which  is  integrable  by  rationalization,  see  Art.  44,  Integral  Cal- 
culus, whenever  -- —  or  —-  is  an  integ:er. 

3 
Let  n  =  1 ;  and  let  t=a  :  then  (49)  becomes  after  integration 

If  n  =s  —  1,  the  resulting  equation  is  that  of  the  catenary. 

Ex.  4.  To  find  the  equation  of  a  curve,  which  is  such  that  a 
heavy  particle  m  moving  on  it  may  describe  a  given  arc  in  the 
time  in  which  it  would  describe  the  corresponding  chord. 

Let  us  take  polar  coordinates,  and  let  the  origin  be  the  point 
at  which  the  motion  begins :  let  (r,  6)  be  the  place  of  m  at  the 
time  t,  the  prime  radius-vector  being  vertical.  Then  for  the 
motion  on  the  curve  we  have 

-^-- =  2fl'rcos^:  .•.     <= r/  -\ 

and  the  time  in  which  m  would  describe  the  chord 

Vcos^  * 
.^     Mdr^-^-r-de^)^  ^^r    r    J 
Jo       (rcos^)*  ^cosO^  ' 
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and  differentiating, 

{(ir*  +  r' d6')^  _  fCOsS^J  dr<!OB0+rmn0/i0  ^  ^^J 

{r  COB  fl)*      ~  ^    *■    ■'  (W8  ff)'  fl| 

coe2fl,.        (/r  "^B 

sin  2  fl  r  ' 

r'  =  a' sin  26; 
which  is  the  equation  to  a  lemiiiscata,  the  axis  of  n-hich  is  io- 
clincd  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  vcrticitl  line  through  the  origin. 
£x.  5.  From  a  given  point  on  a  (larahola  a  particle  is  pro- 
jected with  a  given  velocity  »  along  the  concave  aide  of  the 
cnrve,  and  is  act«d  on  hy  a  force  tn  the  focus  which  is  attractirc 
and  varies  iavereely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  it  is  required 
to  determine  the  cireumstjinces  of  motion. 

The  equation  to  the  parabola  in  t«rms  of  r  and  /t  is  jo'  =  or. 
Let  6  be  the  initial  distance  of  m  from  the  focus ;  then  lu  q  =  0| 
mid  V  =  ~~;  from  (16),  -^^J 

whereby  the  velocity  ia  known  at  every  point  of  the  carve.     And 

from  (19), 

S^  _  V*        fi  rde^  _  ^  (   ,_  2fA)  _ 
m  ~   p        f*ii»~2f4*  **' 

and  thus  the  pressure  is  known  at  every  point  of  the  carve ; 

and  since  tn  is  to  move  on  the  concave  side  of  the  carve,  »■ 

must  be  Efreater  than  -7- :  and  if  »'  is  less  than  -,- 1  m  nuut 
move  on  the  convex  side ;  and  if  tt*  =  -r-  the  pressure  on  the 
curve  is  zero  at  all  its  points;  and  rightly  so;  because  C-^ 
IB,  see  Art.  284,  the  velocity  acquired  at  the  point  of  projection 
by  m  moving  from  infinity  under  the  action  of  the  central  force ; 
and  thus  imder  these  circomstaDces  the  parabola  would  be  the 
unconstrained  orbit. 

Ex.  6.  A  particle  moves  on  the  convex  side  of  a  parabola, 
and  is  tied  by  an  extensible  string  to  a  point  in  the  focus;  the 
unstretched  length  of  the  string  is  equal  to  the  focal  distanoe ; 
the  particle  is  placed  at  rest  at  the  extremity  of  the  latoa 
rectum :  it  is  required  to  determine  the  subsequent  circum- 
stances of  motion. 

Let  T  =  the  tension  of  the  string  at  the  time  t,  so  that  t  is 
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the  central  force  acting  on  m;  then^  if  r  is  the  distance  of  m 
from  s  at  the  time  t,  and  if  ^  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity^ 

T — a 

r  =  fl(l+aT);  .-.     T  = ; 

and  therefore  from  (16), 

Let  the  equation  to  the  parabola  be 

r  = r^ ;  then  ew*  = : 

1+cosd  r—a 

(ae)^  dr 


rf^=- 


2r— 3a 


^  =  (ae)^  COS""* 

'  a 

therefore  when  r  =  a,  ^  =  w  (a^)*,  and  this  is  the  time  which  the 
particle  takes  in  passing  from  the  extremity  of  the  latus  rectum 
to  the  vertex ;  and  the  velocity  is  a  maximum  when  r  =  a,  so 
that  the  particle  passes  on  from  the  vertex  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  latus  rectum,  at  which  point  it  comes  to  rest; 
and  this  oscillatory  motion  continues,  the  period  of  an  oscilla- 
tion being  2w(a^)*. 

Ex.  7.  A  particle  moves  on  the  convex  side  of  an  ellipse 
under  the  action  of  two  forces  parallel  respectively  to  the  axes 
of  X  and  y,  and  which  vary  respectively  as  the  cubes  of  the  cor- 
responding coordinates :  the  particle  is  placed  at  rest  at  the 
point  {A,  i);  it  is  required  to  determine  the  pressure  on  the 
curve. 

In  this  case, 

therefore  from  (13), 


X 

— 

M 

X' 

i           Y 

7> 

-oi 

ft^dx 

y-'dyy^ 

a?»  "^  y*       h*       ** ' 
Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  be  —  -f  T7  =  1.     Then 

m      ^x^         y^  )  {a^y^  ^  i*  ^j..)*      \c»     y^      A«      h^)  (^*y .  ^  j4  ^y.)* ' 

Ex.  8.   A  particle  moves  on  the  convex  side  of  an  ellipse,  and 
is  under  the  action  of  (1)  two  central  forces  vaiying  inversely 

40  • 


fiD6 
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as  the  equare  of  the  distance  and  whose  sources  arc  at  the  fod, 
and  (2)  a  central  force  varying  as  the  distance  and  whose  eoartt 
is  at  the  centre  of  the  ellipse;  it  is  required  to  determtDe  the 
pressure  ou  the  curve. 

Let  fi„  fi„  /I  be  the  absolute  forces  severally  of  the  foci  and 
of  the  centre ;  and  let  the  centre  of  the  elHpse  be  the  origin. 
Let  r,,  r„  r  be  the  distances  of  m  at  the  time  t  (rom  ihe  two 
foci  and  from  the  centre  reepectivoly,  and  let  /„  /'„  r*  be  the 
initial  values  of  these,  that  is,  when  1  =  0}  and  let  i?,  be  tiio 
initial  velocity.     Then 

,_     ...     ^,  (j  +  'Jg)       >*.  (J- 


-..' ; 

,• 

'■»' 

'  = 

-"-"■ 

-M 

'— v  =■ 

-'"■  +  ^ 

+^/'- 

r'  =  a'  + 

i--r,r„  md  p  = 

=  !</.''.+ 

-^- 

-<■.•. 

I 


If  V,  v'l,  V,  are  the  velocities  with  whicli  a  particle  nt  being 
projected  from  the  given  point  would  freely  describe  the  pre- 
ceding ellipse  under  the  action  of  the  preceding  forces  acting 
singly,  then 

'^  '  a/,  ar^, 

so  that  ---  =  T'  +  Vi'  +v,'— r,'; 

if  therefore  r,*  =  v'-i-v,'  +  v,', 

then  B  =  0,  and  the  particle  would  describe  the  ellipse  &eelr. 
This  result  is  a  particular  application  of  the  general  llieorein 
of  Article  362. 

481.]  I  proceed  now  to  the  investigation  of  oarrea  which 
possess  certain  general  properties,  and  which  are  soggeeted  by 
the  preceding  inquiry.  And  first  of  the  general  equation  of 
tantochronous  curves. 

It  appears  from  Article  423  that  the  cycloid,  in  either  a  ver- 

ticle  or  an  inclined  plane,  with  its  base  horizontal,  is  each  that 

the  time  taken  by  a  heavy  particle  in  moving  down  the  cnrre 

'  to  ita  lowest  point  is  the  same  whatever  is  the  point  oa  the 

curve  firom  which  the  particle  h^ins  to  move.    Our  object  nov 
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is  to  inquire  whether  any  other  curve  besides  the  cycloid  pos- 
sesses this  property  of  tautochronism  for  heavy  particles  in 
vacuo  j  and  we  shall  also  extend  the  inquiry  to  forces  of  other 
kinds. 

Let  the  impressed  forces  be  resolved  tangentially ;  and  let  t 
be  the  tangential  component  at  the  time  t  of  the  impressed 
velocity-increment^  and  tending  to  diminish  s  aa  t  increases; 
let  9  be  the  arc  measured  from  a  certain  point  on  the  curve 
chosen  as  the  origin^  and  let  a  be  the  initial  value  of  s  and 
correspond  to  the  point  at  which  «»  is  at  rest :  then 

5?  =  V,^*>  (50) 

and  the  time  of  passage  from  a  to  «  is  given  by  the  foUowing : 

Now  this  definite  integral  must  be  independent  of  a  when 
s  =z  a;  and  thus  the  equation  must  be  of  the  following  form  : 

of  which  taking  the  ^-differential^ 

and  again  taking  the  «-di£Perential^ 

which  is  the  relation  between  t  and  the  equation  to  the  tauto- 
chronous  curve.  But  the  equation  to  the  curve  must  be  inde- 
pendent of  a ;  and  therefore 

••  !*-(-:)!"■ 

must  be  independent  of  a ;  whence  we  infer  that 

where  ^  is  a  constant.     Substituting  this  in  (52)^  we  have 

T  z=z  is;  (63) 

whence  we  infer  that  the  tangential  force  which  acts  on  the 
particle  must  vary  directly  as  the  length  of  the  path  to  be  de- 
scribed by  the  particle  to  the  origin;   that  is^  the  tangential 
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equation  must  be  the  equation  of  harmonic  mottoD;    wbensii 
the  periodic  time  is  independent  of  the  amplitude. 
Ytom  (53)  and  (50)  we  have 

let  us  suppose  that  the  purticio  is  moving  towards  the  origin, 
and  that  r  is  the  time  from  »  =  a  to  «  =  0,  then 


I 


60  that  from  (53),  t  =  j— j-«.  (68) 

432.]   Some  examples  of  tautochronism  are  subjoined. 
Ex.  1.   Let  gravity  be  the  acting  force;  and  let  us  euppoee 

the  axes  of  coordinates  and  the  origin  to  be  taken  bo  thut    the 

axis  of  z  is  vertical,  and  «  =  0  when  «  =  0  :  then  T  xx  a-^: 

and  thus  from  (So),  g -^  =  -r— j*;    therefore  int«gratin|r,  and 
replacing  the  constants  by  another  constant  8a,  which  is  chosen 

conveniently, 

(2a)trfj_ 


:  8(Wr; 


whence 


=  2(2az)l; 
■sin-'-  +(2fl. 


which  is  the  equation  to  the  cycloid ;  and  which  is  therefore  the 
only  tautochronous  curve  of  a  heavy  particle  in  vacuo. 

Also  since  only  the  length-element  of  the  curve  and  the 
vertical  distance  of  the  initial  above  the  terminal  point  of  the 
particle's  motion  are  involved  in  the  preceding  investigations, 
the  result  vrill  be  the  same  if  the  vertical  plane,  in  which  the 
cycloid  is,  is  wrapped  round  a  vertical  cylinder. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  origin  and  axes  be  taken  as  in  Ex.  1,  and  let 
the  force  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  i  and  =  \>.x; 

dr  ir'  ir' 


de         'It'    '  4 t' 

whence  we  have  ultimately  ^  =  ^x,  where  ^  it 
constant :  this  is  the  equation  of  a  straight  line. 


an  arbitrary 
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Ex.  3.  Let  T  =  fix*  -J- ;  and  let  the  origin  and  axes  be  the 
same  as  before ; 

ikx  dx  = 9  as :  x^^  *  =  ^ —  9* : 

where  ^'  is  substituted  for  other  constants.     Now  if  ;r  is  small, 

y  will  be  imaginary,  unless  »—  1  is  negative.     Let  »—  1  =  — «* ; 

then  ,  ^ ,,        ^^1  - 

dy  =  ar"a  (*• —a?*)*  dip, 

2 — ^ 
which  is  integrable  by  rationalization,  whenever  either  — —  or 

—  is  an  integer.     Thus  let  -- —  =  1 ;  or  let  «»  =  -  >  then  ^ 

dy  =  2?-*(>t»  -a?*)*  dx\  .-.    y  =  -  (A«  -a?*)* ; 

jrl  +  a?*  =  A% 
which  is  the  equation  to  an  hypocycloid. 

Ex.  4.  Suppose  the  force  to  be  an  attracting  central  force 
and  to  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  equation  to  the  tautochronous  curve. 

Let  r  and  p  be  the  radius- vector  and  the  perpendicular  on 
the  tangent  of  the  path  of  m  at  the  time  t :  and  let  the  central 
attracting  force  be  — /xr-*. 

fi  ,  .1        ,         ,  rdr 


.-.     T  =  il(ra— .jo«)*;     also    ds  = 


therefore  differentiating  (55),  and  substituting, 

whence  integrating,  and  introducing  the  arbitrary  constant  ^, 

^  2m^t*  ^        ^ 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  tautochronous  curve. 

433.]   The  simple  problem  of  tautochronism  under  the  action 
of  gravity  in  vacuo  may  be  solved  by  the  following  process : 
From  (25)  we  have 

*•        «    /z       x                        .           I        f"     ds 
—-  =z  2o(k  —  x);  .'.     t  =z /   -; 


i 


2.1. ..2s 

But  this  series  must  after  mtegration  bo  homogeneoiu  in  tmus 
of  .r  and  h,  and  of  no  dimensiona,  because  under  this  dream* 
stance  only  will  h  disappear  in  the  definite  integral.  Therefore 
taking  the  general  t«rm. 


I 


/*"rf.= 


2  ■ 

.-.     *  =  (2«  +  l)^*; 
whioli  is  the  equation  to  the  cycloid  mth  its  base  horizontal. 
The  cycloid  therefore  is  the  only  tautochronous  curve  for  graTity 
in  vacuo. 

434.3  If  there  is  a  family  of  curves  similar  and  dmilariy 
placed,  all  of  which  originate  at  a  common  point,  and  if  heavy 
particles  move  down  these  curves  from  the  common  poiat,  the 
locus  of  the  points,  at  which  all  of  them  are  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time,  is  called  the  ^nekronout  curve  of  the  &inily  of 
carves.  One  and  the  most  simple  case  of  this  class  of  carves 
we  have  had  already  in  Art.  344,  where  the  circle  is  shewn  to 
be  the  syDcbronous  carve  of  a  series  of  straight  lines  in  either 
a  vertical  or  an  inclined  plane  originating  at  a  given  point. 

If  the  given  point  at  which  the  curves  originate  is  taken  as 
the  origin,  and  the  axis  otx  is  vertical,  and  that  o£y  horizontal, 
then  (;p,  y)  being  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  t,  and  -^  bein^  its 
velocity,  (fo» 

whereby  the  time  may  be  found,  when  da  is  ezpreased  in  terms 
of  X  by  means  of  the  equation  of  the  curve.  Now  the  equation 
of  any  one  of  the  curves  contains  an  arbitrary  parameter,  by 
the  variation  of  which  the  several  individuals  of  the  family  are 
determined;  and  by  the  elimination  of  this  variable  parameter 
between  the  equation  of  the  curves  and  (56)  the  equation  to  the 
synchronous  carve  will  be  found. 


'<, 
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For  an  example  let  us  take  a  series  of  cycloids,  placed  in  a 
vertical  plane  with  their  vertices  downwards,  with  a  common 
starting-point,  and  with  their  bases  along  the  same  horizontal 
line :  then  the  equation  to  them  is,  a  being  variable, 

y  ^  a  versin~* (2fla?— a?*)* ;  {f^l) 

Of 

and  if  r  is  the  common  time  down  all  to  the  synchronous  curve, 

T  =  (-)  versm  *-; 
\g^  a 

between  which  and  (57)  Ma  is  eliminated,  the  resulting  equa- 
tion in  terms  of  x  and  y  will  represent  the  required  sjmchronous 
curve. 

435.]  We  proceed  now  to  a  problem  of  a  more  interesting 
character  :  viz.  the  general  problem  of  Brachistochronism  :  the 
object  of  which  is  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  path  which 
a  particle  under  the  action  of  certain  given  forces  takes,  when 
the  time  of  that  passage  is  a  minimum  :  or  if  the  particle  moves 
in  a  smooth  tube,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
tube,  when  the  time  along  it  is  less  than  that  along  any  other 
tube. 

I  shall  suppose  the  motion  to  be  along  a  tube,  and  not  on  a 
surface,  and  if  x,  t,  z  are  the  axial-components  of  the  impressed 
velocity-increments,  I  shall  suppose  ^dx-^xdy-\-TAdz  to  be  an 
exact  differential :  so  that  x,  Y,  z  are  functions  of  «,  y^  z  only. 
The  meaning  of  this  restriction  will  be  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing Chapter.  By  equation  (6),  Art.  417,  if  the  velocity  at 
the  initial  point  is  zero, 

»»  =  ^  =  2  /    {^dx-\-xdy-\-zdz)\  (58) 

using  the  notation  of  the  Integral  Calculus  to  indicate  the  limits 
of  the  definite  integral. 

The  problem  evidently  requires  the  Calculus  of  Variations ; 
and  since  di  ja      ^ 


Jo     ^ 


and  t  is  the  function  of  x,  y,  z,  according  to  the  assumption 
above  made,  which  is  to  be  a  minimum  :  and  v  is  given  by  the 
equation  (58);  and  no  other  general  condition  is  given.     Some 
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aBMJiticiin  BHiit  ba  gfiven  at  the  limits ;   for  the  carve  may  be 

t)  given  pointe,  or  &om  one  ^ven  carve  to 


1"^  ('u  ^u  'i)  (*M  ft)  lo)  ^^  ^^^  terminal  and  initial  positiosa 
flCfli;  wliioh,  if  the  points  are  fixed,  do  not  admit  of  variation: 
but  if  the^  ue  on  given  cmves,  the  variations  to  whicb  they  an 
■clgeot  mint  ba  oojofiistent  with  the  equations  to  tbo  curves. 
^hkin^  tlw  variation  of  (59),  and  cqnatiog'  it  to  zero,  because  t 
ia  to  ba  a  minimnm,  we  have 

baanae  btaa  (S6), 

lad  iategtBtbg  by  parts  the  formcar  partof  (60].  we  bave 

and  of  these,  the  integrated  and  the  unintegrated  parts,  each 
mnat  separately  be  equal  to  zoro.  As  to  the  integrated  parts, 
if  .the  limits  are  fixed  points,  they  admit  of  no  variation,  and 
the  expression  vanishes  ideDtically.  If  the  limits  are  on  given 
lines,  the  expression  shews  that  the  brachietoGhron  cuts  both  of 
them  orthogonally. 

As  to  the  unintegrated  part;  since  no  relation  is  given  be- 
tween X,  y,  and  z,  the  coefficients  of  6f,  iy,  it  must  separately 
vanish :   and  therefore 

,    dx       xds 

^■—r  +  —r- 

vaa        v' 


0,  (63) 


,    dz       zda 
d.-r-+—r  =  0; 

vdt        V 

and  expanding  the  first  terms  oT  these  equations,  and  mnltipiy- 
ing  by  v,  we  have 
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1.  (64) 


J  dx      dx  dv      xds 
ds       ds   V         V* 
,  dy      dy  dv      Yds 
ds       ds   V         V* 
,  dz       dz  dv       zds       ^    , 
d^       ds   V         V* 
Let  p  be  the  radius  of  absolute  curvature  of  the  path :  then 
by  Art.  377,  Differential  Calculus, 

,  dx  .  dx      dy  ^  dy       dz  ,  dz  ^ 

'  ds    '  ds       ds    'da       ds    '  ds  ^ 

dx 
Therefore  multiplying   the   equations  (64)  severally  by  d.  y , 

^'■4-}  ^'~j~*  adding  and  substituting,  we  have 

ds*       ds  i    J  dx        ,  dy        -,  dz)       ^  ",.,,. 

But  if  A,  /I,  i;  are  the  direction-angles  of  the  radius  of  absolute 

curvature,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  principal  normal. 

Art.  378,  Differential  Calculus, 

P  J  dx  P  J  dy  p  J  dz 

cosX  = -v-a.-^>      cosu  = -V- ».-7->      cos i;  =  ^  a. -3- : 
ds      ds  ds      ds  ds      ds 

so  that  (66)  becomes 

—  H-(x  cosX  +  Ycos/Li+ZCOSi;)  =  0  j  (67) 

P 

and  therefore,  in  absolute  magnitude,  the  centrifugal  force  at 
every  point  on  the  brachistochron  is  equal  to  the  resolved  part 
of  the  impressed  velocity-increment  along  the  radius  of  absolute 
curvature.  This  is  a  general  property  of  brachistochronous 
curves,  and  is  one  by  which  the  path  may  in  many  cases  be 
found  when  the  laws  of  the  acting  forces  are  given. 

If  the  brachistochron  is  a  plane  curve,  the  centrifugal  force 
is  equal  to  the  normal  component  of  the  impressed  forces. 

This  general  property  of  the  unconstrained  brachistochron  was 
discovered  by  Euler. 

Also  multiplying  the  equations  (64)  severally  by 

dzd.^^dyd.-T-9 ; 

adding,  and  reducing,  we  have 

\{dzd'y—dyd*z)-\^Y(dxd*z-'dzd*x)-^z{dyd'x-^dxd*y)  =  0; 
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wUA  abmn  liiat  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  of  the  impreesed 
rikoitjl  -iDOmnentfi  ie  perpendicular  to  the  biootnial ;  snd  «»■ 
ttlptBQj  tiiat  action-line  always  lies  in  the  osculating  plane. 

488.]  W0  Kill  now  consider  some  particolsr  cases  of  brachi»- 


(1)  Bni^ow  the  velocity  of  the  particle  to  be  constant ;  to 
ttatXMTss  =  0:  then  dso  (^D  =  0 ;  and  from  (64)  we  have 


=  0, 


11  =  0. 


=  0; 


wUdi  are  the  equationa  to  a  straight  li 

(S)  Let  giKvity  be  the  only  acting  force  ;  and  let  its  line  <f 
Mtion  be  panllel  to  the  axis  of  t;  then  x  s:  t  =»  o,  z  =  j| 
thattfbnalM  v'  =  2j(£— s,).  ^  ^ 

And  eqnatibns  (63)  become 


'^' 


integntiiig  tlie  first  two. 


vat  rat 


and  thns  the  motion  takes  place  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
that  of  {x,  y) ;  let  the  plane  of  motion  be  that  of  (^,  ') ;  ao 
that  all  the  terms  involving  y  disappear,  and  we  have 


(4^«)t 


&om  the  first  of  ihcae 

dx  ,     , 

— r-  =  a  ooDstant  = 
eat 

where  a  ia  an  arbitnuy  constant : 

^  2a    f   ' 

80  that  -^  =  0,  when  ;  =  r. ;   that  is,  the  c 
da        '  .)  . 

the  point  (2'.,  2,)  of  departure  of  m. 

And  since  d«'  =  dx'  +  ds',  we  have 


dx 
dt^ 


(«y), 
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dx  =  {^-Z.)dz      . 

{2a{z-z,)-{z-z,y}^' 

x—x^i  =  aversin-* ^— {2a(;?— ^o)— C-^— ^o)*}*> 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  cycloid^  whose  base  is  horizontal^ 
and  starting-point  is  (a?o,  z^)*  Let  {x^y  z^^)  be  the  origin ;  then 
the  equation  becomes 

z  1 

X  =  a  versm"* (2az—z*)* ; 

a     ^ 

a  is  still  undetermined.     It  is  however  to  be  such  that  the 

point  {x^  z^  may  be  on  the  curve,  so  that  for  its  determination 

we  have  ,       ^ 

x^  =  aversin-*-^— (2fl^^— 2:,*)*. 

(3)  To  find  the  brachistochron  when  the  force  is  a  central 
attracting  force,  and  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance. 

In  this  case         t;«  =  2M(i  - -^);         P  =  ^> 

and  the  normal  component  of  the  impressed  force  =  -i^  ^  • 

So  that  by  the  general  property  (67)  we  have 

2  dp         f^d/r 

where  c*  is  an  undetermined  constant. 

437.]  Thus  far  the  tubes  or  curves  on  which  a  particle  has 
been  constrained  to  move  have  been  fixed;  the  tube  however 
may  move  in  the  time  during  which  the  particle  moves  in  it, 
so  that  the  actual  motion  of  the  particle  in  space  will  be  com- 
pounded of  the  motion  of  the  tube,  and  also  of  its  own  motion 
in  the  tube.  This  is  indeed  a  case  of  relative  motion,  and  its 
solution  depends  on  the  principle  explained  in  Arts.  317-319, 
332.  I  wiU  however  first  solve  some  examples  from  first  prin- 
dples,  and  in  the  following  Article  apply  the  equations  of 
Art.  332.  I  shall  suppose  the  magnitudes  of  the  particle  and 
the  tube  to  be  such  that  the  particle  just  fills  the  smooth  tube. 

The  principle  of  solution  is  the  same  in  all  cases ;  the  reaction 


of  tlie  tobe  wffl  be  ibtijr  the  noraml,  &nd  the  motioo  aion^  the 
toba  will  be  tbe  eflkt  of  the  tangential  component  of  lie 
impwed  Tdowty-inBrcment.  * 

Ss.  1.  A  tube  beaf  into  the  form  of  a  plane  curve  revolve 
with  IB  anifiMn  aag^ihr  velocity  alxiat  a  vertic-al  axis  in  iU 
own  pkne;  it  if  nqulrcd  to  dfjli-rmiDe  the  form  of  the  tube, 
wbtai^hmvy  pertiole  placed  in  It  remains  at  rest  in  all  part«  of 
thetnbe. 

Let  the  vatio*]  Hht-  hi>  the  axis  of  t.  Let  (jr,jr,  e)  he  the  ': 
I^ioeoffliatUke  time^;  let  j-< +y<  =  r',  6  =  the  angle  between  ' 
r  Mkd  Hie  ^loe  oi{m,£);  w  =  the  constant  angular  velocity  ;  w  1 
that  0  ai  mi,  if  0  uoA  t  simiittaneouely  are  equal  to  zero.  '' 

Hw  imprwnH   TaloGity-tncremeiits    ou    m   are    (l)    gravi^,  I 
'  <S)  the  oentriftigil  fiirtu  due  to  the  rotation  of  ttie  tube  about 
the  vertiod  ftxie :   reeolving  these  along  the  tangent  to  the  tube 
■t  the  point  (r,  t),  we  have  ( 

d'l 
•ad'  M  Om  pirtide  ii  to  be  at  rest,,  -^  =  o ;  therefore 

m'rdr  =  ffdz;  r*  =  ~z, 

]Sr  =  0,  when  2=0;  and  this  is  the  eqnation  of  a  parabola,  of 
which  the  latus  rectom  is  ~  ■ 

Since  also  -ni=^t  when  the  particle  movee  with  a  constant 

velocity,  the  preceding  solution  is  applicable,  when  the  particle 
moves  along  tbe  tube  with  a  constant  velocity. 

If  tbe  eqnation  to  the  curve  of  the  tube  is  given  we  may  by 
means  of  (68)  determine  the  point  at  which  a  particle  will  rest. 

Also  if  the  vdocity  of  the  particle  is  a  fanotion  of  the  path 
which  it  has  passed  over,  equation  (68)  may  be  integrated,  ^us 
iff'  =it' («•-«•);  then 

k*  (^•— a')  =  w'r'  — 2j«  +  c, 
wheie  0  is  undetermined ;  and  this  is  the  equation  to  a  conic. 

Ex.  2.  To  determine  the  motion  of  a  heavy  particle  placed  in 
a  smooth  rectilinear  tube  which  is  attached  to  a  vertical  axis 
about  which  it  revolves  with  a  given  angular  velocity. 

Let  a  be  tbe  angle  at  which  the  tube  is  inclined  to  the  ver- 
tical axis,  and  let  u  be  tbe  constant  angular  velocity :  let  the 
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vertex  of  the  cone  described  by  the  tube  be  the  origin ;  {x,  y,  z) 
the  place  of  m  at  the  time  t;  let  r  be  the  distance  of  m  from 
the  vertex  of  the  cone  :  so  that  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  time 
t  is  a*  r  Bin  a;  then  taking  the  components  of  the  velocity-incre- 
ments along  the  tube,  we  have 

—  =  o)*  r  (sin  o)*  — ^  cos  o. 

Multiplying  these  by  2  -^ ,  and  integrating  on  the  supposition 

that  ;i7  =  «*  when  r  ==  0,  we  have 
(It 

dr* 

•^  — «•  =  a)*r*(sino)*  — 2yrcosa; 

whence  the  final  integral  may  easily  be  found. 

If  the  tube  revolves  with  an  uniform  velocity  co  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  we  have 


rf*r 
di^'^ 

:  «*r; 

dr^ 
dt^" 

«•  (r»  - 

-a% 

if 

dr 
dt  " 

0, 

when 

r 

Hence  we 

have 

438.]]  Many  of  these  problems  however  require  for  their  com- 
plete solution  the  equations  of  relative  motion  which  are  given 
in  Art.  332. 

Ex.  1 .  A  smooth  rectilinear  tube  revolves  uniformlv  in  a  hori- 
zontal  plane  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  a  particle  moves  in  it 
under  the  action  of  an  attracting  force  which  varies  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  point  where  the  axis  pierces  the  tube ;  determine 
the  motion  of  the  particle. 

Let  the  moving  axis  of  ^  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  tube  ; 
and  let  co  ^  be  at  the  time  t  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  ^  and 
X  :  then,  since  17  =  0,  the  equations  of  motion  are 

^-«.f  =  -^f;  2o,g  =  E.  (69) 

Let  yi  be  greater  than  (i»%  and  let  yi^(a^  =  n*  i  and  let  a  be 
the  initial  distance  of  m  from  the  origin  :  so  that  the  equation 
of  motion  is 
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and  thus  we  have  all  the  incidonts  of  harmonic  motioa  relative'ljr 

to  the  tube,  the  time  of  a  complete  vibration  being . 

If  the  absolute  path  of  the  particle  in  the  plane  is  referred  to  a 

system  of  polar  coordinates  t  and  6,  the  equation  to  the  path  is 

(u_a,»)l  „ 
■f  =  a  <x,%— '-B; 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  rerolviug  circle  such  aa  vre  hare 
explained  in  Art.  385. 

If  w'  is  greater  than  ^,  and  if  (u'— ft  =  »';  then  the  relative 
motion  is  griven  by        f  =  a  fe"'  +  c-"'). 

The  pressure  of  the  particle  against  the  tube  is  in  all  cases  given 
by  the  second  equation  of  (69). 

Ex.  2.  A  heavy  particle  moves  in  a  smooth  rectilineal  tube 
which  revolves  uniformly  in  a  vertical  plane  about  a  horizontal 
axis  passing  through  it ;  it  is  required  to  determine  the  absolute 
path  of  the  particle. 

Let  the  plane  in  which  the  tube  revolves  be  that  of  (je,  z),  the 

axis  of  J  being  that  about  which  it  revolves  with  the  uniform 

angular  velocity  lo ;    let  us  suppose  the  tube  to  be  vortical   and 

the  distance  of  m  from  the  origin  to  be  o,  when  /=  0  ;  the  axis  of 

f  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  tube ;  then  the  equations  of 

motion  are 

rf'f  di 

■^— M'f  =— ^COBMi;  2tu^  =E+^sino>i; 

&om  the  first  of  which  we  have,  a  and  b  being  arbitrary  Gon> 
stants,  g 

$=  — ~  cos  »/+Ac"'  +Be--' ; 

but  when  i  =  0,  ^  =.  a,  -^  =  aa;  eonseqneotly 

f  = -/-;eoB«i!+(fl  + -^)e-'+ -^«-'j 

and  this  assigns  the  motion  of  m  in  the  tube.  The  mean  dis- 
tance of  m  fix)m  the  origin  is  given  by  the  last  two  termsj  the 
first  term  assigning  a  periodical  quantity,  of  which  the  ma-«-iTn»iTn 
value  is  -^ ,  by  which  m  is  sometimes  nearer  to  and  sometimee 
farther  &om  the  origin  than  its  mean  place ;  the  periodic  time  of 
this  Qutatory  quantity  being  —  .     If  0  is  the  angle  between  the 
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tube  and  the  z-axia  at  the  time  t,  the  absolute  path  of  m  is  given 
by  the  equation 

Ex.  3.  To  determine  the  motion  of  a  particle  placed  inside  a 
smooth  circular  tube  which  revolves  uniformly  in  a  horizontal 
plane  about  a  vertical  axis  which  passes  through  the  tube. 

Let  a>  be  the  uniform  angxdar  velocity  of  the  circular  tube ; 
oc  =  CA  =  a  j  DA  being  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  is  co- 
incident with  the  axis  of  x  when  t  =  0;  so  that  aox  =  (at.  Let 
p  be  the  place  o{  m  at  the  time  t;  op  =  f ;  poc  =  cpo  =  0; 
therefore  pca  =  2  0.  We  will  moreover  suppose  the  particle  to 
be  absolutely  at  rest  at  a  on  ox  when  ^  =  0.  Let  oca  be  the 
axis  of  (,  and  the  line  through  o  perpendicular  to  it  the  axis 
of  17 ;  then  the  equations  of  relative  motion  are 

and  ^  =  a  (cos  20-\-\\  17  =  a  sin  2  d ; 

.*.     d^  ^''2a^m20d0,         drj  =  2a cob  20d0 ; 

did^^-i-drjd^rj  ..  ,.        ,  , 

•••  ^^,— -^'{idi^Tidri)  =  0; 

da^ 
etc 

Since  -77  =  2aa),  when  r  =  2a; 
al 

d<T 

but  da  =  2ad0y  and  r  =  2  a  cos  0;   consequently 

d0 

-j-=z  iaco3  0; 

at 

,       l-fsind      ^     ^  .     .       ^'-r^« 

which  gives  the  angle  0  in  terms  of  t ;  and  as  the  relative  orbit 
is  of  course  a  circle^  the  circumstances  of  relative  motion  are 
hereby  determined. 

In  the  absolute  path  of  «»,  if  op  =  r,  poa?  =  ^,  we  have 
0-\-(f>  =  0)^,  r  =  2acos  0,  and  also  (72);  and  if  we  eliminate  0 
and  (ol  &om  these  equations^  the  resulting  equation  in  terms  of 
r  and  <p  will  be  that  of  the  absolute  path  of  m, 
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Sbction  2. — Mot'mn  if  ajHiHicU  constrained  to  ntoce  oh  a  ji'wii 
cureetl  surface. 


439.3  "^^  particle  which  has  been  ihe  subject  of  motiou  in 
the  preceding  Section  has  lieeri  constrained  to  move  in  a  given 
tabc :  we  proceed  now  to  investigate  the  equations  i>f  motion 
and  the  results  of  thesB  equations  when  tlie  particle  is  con- 
strained to  be  in  contact  with  a  given  sui-faoe,  but  is  free  to 
descriho  an  the  surface  such  a  path  as  is  compatible  witli  the 
forces  to  which  it  is  subject. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  surfuoe  be 

and  let  {a-,  y,  s)  bo  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  t.     Let  n,  v,  W  ex- 
press the  several  partial  derived -functions  of  p,  and  let 

Q'  =  u'  +  v'  +  w'; 
let  X,  T,  z  be  the  components  along  tlie  coordinate  axes  of  tlM 
impiveaed  velocity-increments ;  let  a  =  the  normal  pT^isQne  aC 
the  surface  on  m  at  the  time  i :  the  direction-cosiues  of  the  tin 
of  action  of  K  are  u        v        w 

q'     v'     k' 

BO  that  the  equations  of  motion  are 


d-y_ 


if  ' 


(") 


if  we  eliminate  R  from  these  equations  taken  two  and  two  to- 
gether, three  equations  will  result,  which  together  with  the 
etjuation  to  the  surface  will  determine  x,y,z  in  terms  of  t; 
and  if  t  is  eliminated,  two  equations  will  result,  which  determine 
surfaces,  the  line  of  intersection  of  which  is  the  line  of  motion  of 
the  particle. 

Let  us  suppose  Xf/x  +  Yt^y+Zffz  to  be  an  exact  diiTerential ; 
and  let  us  multiply  equations  (73)  severally  by  dx,  tiy,  dz,  and 
add:  then,  remembering  that  U(/a^+V(/y+ wrfs  =  0,  we  have 

(ir  d'x  +  du  d'r+  dsd'z  ,  ,         , 

■^-JjT'^^ =xdx  +  \il^  +  zds; 
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and  integrating  between  limits  corresponding  to  ^  =  ^  and  to 
t  =  to,  we  have 

~  ^^-^^  f\yidx+Ydy  +  zdz},  (74) 

if  t?o  is  the  velocity  of  m  when  t^t^. 

From  this  equation  the  time  taken  by  m  in  passing  from  one 
to  another  point  on  the  surface  may  be  found. 

U     V     w 

Again^  multiplying  equations  (73)  severally  by  ->  ->  ->  and 
adding^  we  have  vt    vt    vt 

urf«a?4-vrf*y+wrf«£f  _  XU  +  YV+ZW       £  . 

whereby  the  pressure  on  the  surface  is  given. 

If  the  path  which  the  particle  is  taking  at  {Xy  y,  z)  lies  in  a 
principal  normal  section  of  the  surface  at  that  point ;  and  if  p  is 
the  length  of  the  corresponding  principal  radius  of  curvature^ 
then  by  (12),  Art.  399,  Differential  Calculus, 

'^      vd*x-\-ydy+wd^z'  ^    ^ 

so  that  (75)  becomes 

CXU  +  YV  +  ZW         t?«)  ,_^. 

+  u=:m< — h — >j  (77) 

(  9.  ""  P  3 

that  is,  the  pressure  on  the  curve  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
normal  component  at  that  point  of  the  impressed  momentum- 
increment  and  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

If  the  particle  moves  on  the  surface,  and  is  under  the  action 
of  no  force,  so  that  x  =  y  =  z  =  0,  then  equations  (73)  give 

d^x        dy        d^z 

IF       IF       'dF        .     R  .^o\ 


u  V  w  ~  mq, 

but  the  velocity  of  m  under  these  circumstances,  as  (74)  shews, 
is  constant;  and  therefore  the  numerators  of  (78)  are  propor- 

d^x     d^v     d^z 
tional  to  -j-^*  -77*'  "tt^*  ^^^  ^®  have,  if*  is  not  equicrescent, 

dS         (to         Qf9 

J  dx        J  dy        J  dz 

d8  _       ds  _       d8  ^  (79) 


u  V  w 

which  are  the  equations  to  a  geodesic  line  on  the  surface ;  see 
Art.  336,  Integral  Calculus ;  the  path  therefore  of  ?» is  a  geodesic 
line. 

4  I  2 
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440.3  ^°  application  of  tliese  equations,  let  us  consider  tl« 
motion  of  a  heavy  particle  on  a  ephcre ;  antl,  to  fix  our  thonghta, 
let  us  euppoee  the  particle  to  move  on  tho  iimrfe  of  the  sphere, 
and  take,  as  in  fig.  1 39,  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  centre 
of  the  sphere  to  be  the  plane  of  {t,  y),  and  tho  axis  of  x 
vertical  downwards  through  the  centre.  Then  if  fl  is  the  ; 
of  the  sphere, 

sr'+y'+s'  =«•;  (80) 

■0  that  the  efl[iiation8  of  motion  become 

rf*ir  _       s,  X        ft'y  _       n  y       d'z  _  Be  .    . 

dF  ma'      ir'~~ma'      dti~^~  m    a'  ^     ' 

Multiplying  these  respectively  hy  2dj;  2dy,  2  ds,  adding  and 
integrating,       ^,, 


di' 


=  »•=  V,*  +2g(i-z,) 


'.c  +  2ffz,(s»y),  (8S) 

where  c  =  f,'  — 2^«, ;  v,  and  r,  being  the  values  nf  v  and  of  1, 
when  ^  =  0. 

Also  from  the  first  two  of  (81),  »t/— J  jh  =  0; 
'     '       af     ^  at' 

.',     xdif—gd^  =  kdf,  (B3) 

where  k  is  on  arbitrary  constant.  Let  the  angle  nom  =  0,  ON=p; 
so  that  a^  =  /)co9  0,  ^  =  psini^;  and  p  and  </>  are  tho  polar 
coordinates  of  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  jMith  of  the  par- 
ticle j  therefore,  as  in  Art,  379, 

p^dip  =  kdt;  (84) 

and  therefore  p  describes  equal  sectorial  areas  in  equal  times. 

To  find  an  expression  for  the  time  in  terms  of  z ;  from  the 
equation  to  the  sphere  wo  have 

xdx-Yydy  :=—zds; 
also  xdy—ydx^kdt; 

.*.     ((fe»  +  rfy')(3:'+y'}  =  z'dz'-^-k'dt*; 

rf*' _  _  dx''-\rdg'+dz*  _a^d:*^-k'df 

"     df'^"'^^^''  ,U'  -  {a'-z')dt*    ' 

...     rf^  =  "^^  .;  {B5) 

{{a'-z^){c  +  2gz)-k']i 

whence  might  the  time  be  found  in  terms  of  z,  if  the  expression 
were  intcgrable. 
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Also,  since  p*  =  a^-^z^,  from  (84)  we  have 

d<\>  = ;  (86) 

(a«-;ej«)  {(««-;?«)  ((?+2y;?)-**}* 

which  expression  does  not  admit  of  integration  in  a  finite  form. 
(85)  will  give  the  time  taken  by  the  particle  in  passing  from 
z  —  Zi^io  z^  z;  and  (86)  will  give  the  curve  described  by  m  on 
the  spherical  surface^  which  will  be  a  kind  of  spherical  spiral. 

If  we  equate  to  zero  -j-  >  we  shall  have  the  values  of  z,  which 

render  z  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  if  there  is  a  change  of 
sigUj  and  to  which  in  all  cases  corresponds  a  horizontal  motion 
oim.  And  since  {a*—z^)[C'\'2gz)-^k^  =  0  is  a  cubic  equation, 
it  has  always  one  real  root ;  and  as  a  factor  of  the  first  degree 
will  correspond  to  this,  so  will  the  curve  always  be  such  that  z 
will  have  a  maximum  or  minimum  value. 

Equations  (85)  and  (86)  may  also  be  reduced  to  elliptic  func- 
tions, and  their  properties  may  be  studied  in  that  relation; 
but  it  is  beside  our  purpose  to  proceed  ftirther  with  the  inquiry 
in  that  direction. 

The  constant  c  is  known  in  terms  of  the  initial  velocity  and 
of  the  ^-ordinate  of  the  initial  position  of  m.  As  to  ^ ;  let  po>  ^o 
be  the  initial  values  of  p,  t; ;  and  suppose  the  line  of  t^o  to  make 
an  angle  a  with  the  parallel  of  latitude  at  the  initial  point ;  then 
the  component  of  the  velocity  along  that  parallel  of  latitude  is 
Vq  cos  a ;  and  p^  is  the  radius  of  that  parallel  of  latitude ;  there- 
fore po  ^0  eos  a  is  twice  the  sectorial  area  described  in  one  unit 
of  time  by  po  on  the  horizontal  plane  :  and  from  (84)  this  quan- 
tity is  equal  to  k,  therefore 

k  ^  PqVq  cos  a. 

As  to  the  normal  pressure  on  the  surface;  multiplying  equa- 
tions (81)  severally  by  x,  y,  z,  and  adding,  we  have 

xd^x+yd*y-\-zd*z  ^         B.a 

and  from  the  equation  to  the  sphere, 

xdx+ydy+zdz  =  0, 
.-.   xd*x-\-yd^y-i-zd^z  =--(dx*  +  dy*  +  dz^) 

=  — di« 

=  —v*dt*; 

.'.     R= — (v*-\-ffz).  (87) 
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m--  ifi  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  path  described  hy  m,  ant 

as  -  is  the  codne  of  the  nnglo  between  the  radius  of  the  sphen 

and  the  lino  of  action  of  ^, is  the  Dormal  component  of  tlu 

weight  of  »t;  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  surface  is  equal  to  tlu 
Bum  of  the  centrifugal  force  and  the  normal  component  tS  tiw 
weight  of  m. 

441 J  The  motion  on  a  sphere  can  of  coarse  be  eflbctcd  b] 
means  of  a  heavy  bob  or  mass  m  attached  by  a  strings  or  tbii 
rod  of  a  given  length  a  to  n  point  about  which  it  can  turn  ii 
all  directions ;  and  thus  the  preceding  investigations  become  » 
importance,  hccausc  they  are  those  of  the  motion  of  a  spherica 
pendulum :  and  although  the  expressions  do  not  generally  admi 
of  integratioiij  yet  when  the  distance  of  «  from  the  vertical  lim 
does  not  exceed  a  small  quantity,  we  can  expand  in  ueoendin| 
powers  of  that  small  quantity,  and  obtain  results  whieji  w 
approximately  exact. 

Let  cop=id,  and  let  a  he  the  initial  value  of  9 ;  a  and  9  betnf 
alwaj's  so  small  that  we  shall  omit  all  powers  of  them  above  thi 
second ;  and  let  us  suppose  the  initial  velocity  t',  to  be  in  i 
horizontal  line,  bo  that  /■  =  p„  i\  ;  thoreforc 

z  =  a  cos  6  Zt  ~  a  cos  a 


so  that  (85)  and  (86)  become,  after  simplification  by  putting 


/«\* 


V^  {(a' 


3-)}i 


(89 


d^  = 


(90 


-a  fide 

fi-om  these  it  appears  that  0  must  always  be  intermediate  to  i 
and  ^;  and  therefore  if  ^  =  a,  or  p„'  =  ya a',  0  is  always  equa 
to  a;  the  pendulum,  that  is,  describes  a  circular  cone,  of  whicl 
a  is  the  semi-vertical  angle,  and  the  bob  moves  in  a  circle ;  anc 
dividing  (89)  by  (90),  we  have  in  this  case. 
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and  if  <^  =  0  when  t=0,  the  time  of  a  revolution  is 

2.(p*,  (91) 

which  is  twice  the  time^  see  (40)^  Art.  427^  of  an  oscillation^ 
when  the  pendulum  vibrates  in  one  vertical  plane.  If  therefore 
two  pendulums  of  the  same  length  a  start  simultaneously  from 
the  same  line  oa^  which  is  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  the  angle  a, 
tho  one  from  rest,  the  other  with  a  velocity  equal  to  a  (ffo)^  in 
a  line  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  containing  oa,  both 
will  return  again  simultaneously  to  the  same  line  oa. 

Let  however  a  and  p  be  unequal :  then  from  (89)  we  have 


^^^  r,a«-i3»x«      /..      o«4-i3«N«)*' 


{(^)"-(»-n^)'r 

whence  integrating,  and  observing  that  0  =  a  when  ^  =  0, 


fl«  = 


2V  a«-)8« 


+  ^^cos2.©'  (93) 

=  a«|cos<(f)Y+^'{8m^(f)Y-  (94) 

Hence  it  appears  that  6*  is  periodic,  and  that  its  greatest  and 
least  values  are  a*  and  j3* ;  the  time  elapsing  between  0  =  a  and 

For  the  azimuthal  motion  of  the  vertical  plane  which  contains 
the  pendulum  we  have,  from  (89)  and  (90), 


.•{co.<(i)'f+^-{-'(-D'! 

integrating  which,  and  supposing  that  0=0  when  ^=0,  we  have 

atan0  =  ^tan^(|)*;  (95) 

0  therefore  does  not  vary  directly  as  the  time,  as  is  the  case 
when  /3  =  a;  but  the  plane  revolves  through  90%  during  a  time 
which  is  equal  to  ^  ^  i 


C44X. 


(96) 


Also  if  X  and  y  refur  to  the  place  of  m  at  tlie  time  t,  we  hare 

X'  =  (a'  — r'}  (eoB^)*  =  a' fl' (cos  i^)', ) 
J/'  =  (a>  —  s>)  (sin  <^)>  =  a'  9>  (sin  ^)'  ;1 

therefore  from  (96)  {97}  and  (98), 
a:'         y 

"'"■^'"^ 

which  is  the  equ&tion  of  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  wmi-«XM  an 
aa  and  d;3.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  projectioa  oa  a  horiicmtal 
plane  of  the  path  described  by  the  bob  of  the  pendnlom  iB  an 
ellipse,  whose  centre  is  in  a  vertical  line  drawn  tibroagh  tin 
coiiire  of  suspension,  and  one  of  whose  principal  aXM  Bm  in  the 
vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the  line  along  which  «  u  at  finb 
projected.  Now  an  ellipse  may  be  described  by  a  particle  moviog 
mider  the  attraction  of  a  central  force  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  eUipae  and  which  varies  directly  aa  the  distance;  we  may 
therefore  suppose  the  bob  of  the  pendulum  to  move  under  the 
action  of  such  a  central  force.  Let  fi  be  the  absolute  central 
force;   then  by  Art.  382,  the  periodic  time  =  -^ ;  but  from 

abovcj  the  periodic  time  =  2  v  C-\  ;  therefore  fi.  = 
if  p  is  the  central  force,  p  =  -p. 


(98) 


(»9) 


^" 


80  that 


And  this  is  the  resolved  part  of  the  tension  of  the  rod  along" 
the  direction  of  p  referred  to  an  unit-mass;  as  may  thus  be 
shewn :  if  b  ss  this  tension,  then  the  resolved  part  of  b  along^  p 

= ~  sin  6,  by  reason  of  (87), 

=  (l+^-+a--Hl),»; 

and  omitting  cubes  of  small  quantaties^  if  p  =  this  resolved  part, 
p  (s  ye;  but  from  (98),  x*  +y  =  p»  =  a'  fl»  j 

that  is,  varies  directly  ae  p. 
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In  the  Mecanique  Analytique,  second  part,  Sect.  VIII,  Ch.  II, 
§  I,  the  approximations  are  carried  on  so  as  to  involve  powers  of 
a  and  /3  higher  than  those  which  we  have  taken  account  of;  and 
M.  Bravais,  after  correcting  some  errors  of  M.  Lagrange,  shews 
that  the  angle  between  two  successive  Joints  corresponding  to 

$  =  a  and  tod  =  /3is  o(lH — ^)i  instead  of  being  -  >  as  it  is 

in  the  preceding  investigations.  Hence  there  is  a  progressive 
motion  in  azimuth  of  the  apse,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
pendulum  moves. 

442.]]  As  another  example  let  us  consider  the  motion  of  a 
material  particle  on  a  surface  of  revolution,  and  acted  on  by 
forces  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis.  Let  the  axis  of 
revolution  of  the  surface  be  the  coordinate  axis  of  z ;  and  let 
a?'  -j-y*  =  p* ;  so  that  the  equation  to  the  surface  is 

.'.     F(dr,  y,  z)  =  ar»-f  y'-/W  =  0  y  (1^0) 

.\     u  =  2Xy  V  =  2y,  w  =  -/'(-?); 

Since  the  impressed  forces  act  in  a  meridian  plane  only,  let 
them  be  resolved  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z,  and  perpendicular  to 
that  axis;  of  which  let  the  components  be  severally  z  and  p; 
then  of  p's  line  of  action  the  or-  and  jr-direction-cosines  are 

-  >  - ;  and  let  r,  the  pressure  on  the  surface,  be  resolved  in  a 
9     9 

similar  way :  so  that  its  components  are 

dz  X  dz  y  dp 

R  ^-  -  >  R  -7-  -  >  R  -r  » 

ds  p  d9  p  ds 

where  ds^  =  dp^  +  dz^  \  and  the  equations  of  motion  are 

d'^x  X        K  dz  X       /        R  dz\  X 

^  p |- —  ^  (p-|- I  -  9 

dt^  p        m  ds  p       ^       m  d^^  p 

d^y  y       ^  dz  y       /        R  dz\  y 

=  P-  +  —  ->--  =  (P+  —  :,-)  - » 


dt^  p       m  ds  p       ^       m  ds 

d^z  R  dp 


(101) 


dt^  m  ds 

d^y         d'x 
From  the  first  two  we  have  x  -^  —y  -^  =  0 ; 

.•.     xdy—ydx  ^  hdt\  (1^2) 

so  that  the  projections  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
revolution  of  the  sectorial  areas  described  by  p  vary  as  the 
times  in  which  they  are  described. 
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Again, 

s  "Bdp-i^zdzi 

Without  canying  these  general  investigations  fisurther,  I  shafl 
apply  them  to  a  few  examples. 

448.]  To  determine  the  circomstanoes  under  which  a  heavy 
particle  will  describe  a  parallel  of  latitade  when  the  axis  of 
revelation  of  the  surfieuse  is  vertical,  and  the  velocity  of  projeo- 
tion  is  a  fonction  of  the  coordinates  of  the  point  of  projectioxL. 

In  this  case  p  =  0,  z  =  — ^ ;  the  particle  is  projected  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  and  along  the  tangent  to  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude.   Then  the  equations  become . 

d^x  ^  JL  dz  s  d*f  ^  JL  de  f 

IF  "^  Im'di  p*  ItF  "^  'mlhp* 

d^M  ^  B,  dp 

W  ^^^'^mdi'r 

where  v©  and  Zo  are  the  initial  values  of  v  and  z ;  but  z  =  z^, 

because  the  particle  describes  a  parallel  of  latitude ;    therefore 

the  velocity  is  constant. 

Let  us  consider  the  equation  to  the  meridian  curve  as  it  is  in 

the  plane  of  {x,  z) :  and  let  the  initial  velocity  at  the  point  (x,  z) 

be  {2gf{x,z)]^;  then  resolving  along  the  meridian  curve  the 

centrifugal  force  and  gravity,  we  have 

2gf{XyZ)  dx  ^     dz 

X        di  "^     ds^ 
^/      X       X  dz 

(1)  Let  f{x,  z)  =  a;  so  that  the  velocity  is  constant ; 

2dx       dz 


X  a 

(2)   Let /(a:,  ^)  =  ^ ; 


,  ar»  =  Ctf  «, 


2xdx       J 

=  aZf  x^  =  az. 


a 

444.]  To  complete  the  subject  of  brachistochronous  curves, 
we  must  consider  the  properties  of  those  paths  which  a  particle 
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moving  on  a  curved  surface  under  the  action  of  given  forces 
takes^  when  the  time  of  passing  from  one  point  to  another^  or 
from  one  curve  to  another,  is  a  minimum. 

Now  on  referring  to  Article  435,  the  investigation  is  the 
same  as  far  as  equation  (62) ;  and  as  to  the  integ^ted  part,  if 
the  initial  and  terminal  points  are  given,  it  vanishes  identically ; 
if  the  curves  on  which  they  are  to  be  on  the  surface  are  given, 
the  equation  shews  that  the  brachistochron  cuts  both  curves  at 
right  angles  :   this  result  is  evident  from  general  reasoning. 

As  to  the  unintegrated  part  of  (62),  bx,  by,  hz  are  no  longer 
independent  of  each  other ;   but  if  the  equation  to  the  surface  is 

F(^,y,-?)  =  0,  (105) 

and  if  u,  v,  w  are  the  partial  derived-functions  of  it,  we  have 

vhx-\'Yhy-\-vfhz=:0 ',  (106) 

and  as  this  relation  exists  at  all  points  of  the  brachistochron, 
we  have  from  the  comparison  of  it  with  the  unintegrated  part 
of  (62), 

,    dx       xds         ,    dy       Yd-g  .    dz       zds 

vd9        r'  vd-i        v'  vds        v* 

=  = ;        (107) 

u  V  w  '       ^       ^ 

which  are  the  general  equations  to  the  brachistochron  ;  because 
the  integrals  of  these  equations  will  give  two  surfaces,  the  in- 
tersection of  which  is  the  brachistochronous  curve. 

If  no  forces  act,  x  =  y  =  z  =  0,  and  the  velocity  is  constant : 
so  that  (107)  become 

dx  dy  dz 

^•TtT         ^-TtT        ^'I: 

as  as  as  /-^r.\ 

=  =  >  (108) 

u  V  w  ^       ^ 

which  are  the  equations  to  a  geodesic  line;  in  this  case  there- 
fore the  geodesic  joining  the  two  given  points,  or  that  which  is 
orthogonal  to  the  two  given  curves,  is  the  brachistochron. 

In  these  investigations  I  shall  suppose  xdx-\-Ydy  +  zdz  to  be 
an  exact  differential ;  then  since,  see  Art.  435, 

d,v*  =  2  {xdx  +  Y dy-\-zdz}  ;  (109) 

X  T  Z 

dv  =1 -dx-^ -dy -{■ -dz;  (HO) 

/rfvv  /dv\  /dv\       ,  ^   ^ 

Now  t?  is  a  function  of  Xyy^z;  therefore  t?  =  (?  is  the  equa- 
tion of  a  surface;  and  since,  when  r=0,  yidx-^-Ydy  +  zdz^zO, 

4K  2 


\ 
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I  shall,  05  in  Art.  232,  call  v  =  e  the  equilibrimn-stirfiiice :  it  i» 
evidently  such  that  at  all  poiuts  of  the  brarchistocliroac'as  path, 
the  resultant  line  of  action  of  the  impressed  forces  is  Doroul  to 
the  equ) lib ri urn-surface. 

445.]  It  is  also  convenient  to  consider  the  bracliistochronom 
lines  with  reference  to  lines  of  another  property  which  can  I* 
drawn  on  a  surface.  Suppose  the  particle  »»,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  motion,  to  be  at  rest  at  a  given  point  on  a  suHaoe,  and 
to  be  under  the  action  of  given  impressed  forces  ;  theiii,  if  the 
particle  is  constrained  to  move  on  the  surface,  the  first  element 
of  its  path  will  be  that  length -element  on  the  surface  wbidi 
makes  the  least  angle  witli  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of 
the  impressed  forces  ;  and  at  the  end  of  this  first  leDg^h-element 
another  element  n-ill  have  the  same  property ;  and  so  on  ;  thai 
for  the  system  of  forces  there  will  be  a  series  of  such  elements 
on  the  surface,  and  we  shall  have  a  cur\-e,  which  I  propose  to 
call  a  line  of  ea^y  motion  on  the  surface.  Such  a  line  will  at  all 
its  pointfl  be  normal  to  the  curve  of  intersection  of  the  equi- 
librium-surface  and  of  the  given  surface.  Its  eqnationa  an 
found  in  the  following  manner : 

8  of  the  length -elMnent 


Let  -^  .     r  '    r  be  the  direction-cc 
as     da     lU 


of  the  line  of  easy  motion ;  then  if  r'  = 

the  direction-cosines  of  the  line  of  action  of  u;  and  if  9  is  the 

angle  which  is  to  be  a  minimum^ 

1  (    rf-r        (/ji 


cosfl  = 


u  r  '/■* 


•«s^ 


"dsi 


'=(:s)'+(l)'+f- 


.&.' 


dx        rfy  liz 

~     da         ih  ~di' 

therefore  differentiating  these,  and  e(]uating  to  zero  rf.cos  $,  we 
have 

li.cost)  =  0  =  -  \xd.-=~  +  \d.-x-  +  zd.^-i, 
at        th  da  d»} 


dx  ,  dx      dy  , 


dz  ,  dx 
at      da 


'  d*'^        di'^         da' 
multiplying  the  second  and  third  hy  indeterminate  miiltiplien 
A  and  fx,  and  adding,  we  have 
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,       .  dx         .  ,  dx     ,         dy         ^  ,  dy     ,      ,  dz         ^  ■,  dz 

(*+^:/:+/*'')<^-  ^7  +  (^+^  /;+Mv)«?.-i -f  (z+x  ^+/iw)i?.;5;  =  o. 


d» 


ds 


Let 


dg 
dx 


d» 


d» 


dz 


(112) 


then  multiplying  these  severally  by  dx^  dy,  dz,  and  adding^  we 
have^  by  reason  of  (1 10), 

vdv-\-\d8  ^  Oi  .*.     A  =  — 


so  that  (112)  become 

vdv  dx 
ds    ds 


ds 


X  — 


+  Ml^  =  0, 


vdv  du 


vdv  dz 
ds    ds 


+  ^w=0;J 


(113) 


therefore  replacing  x,  y,  z  by  their  values  from  (111),  we  have 


rdv\  ,      dx  - 
—)ds — —dv 


\lx 


ds 


(*)*-!*  (iv -I* 


^) 


(S 


(^D 


(lU) 


from  which,  by  integration,  two  functions  of  x,  y,  z  may  (theo- 
retically) be  found :  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  sur&ces  re- 
presented by  which  are  the  lines  of  easy  motion. 

The  paths  taken  by  water  in  its  descent  towards  a  lower 
level,  by  avalanches  in  their  descent,  by  balls  in  their  descent 
through  bent  tubes,  are  all  cases  of  lines  of  easy  motion  of 
heavy  bodies  under  the  action  of  gravity. 

When  gravity  is  the  only  force  which  acts  on  m,  the  line  of 
easy  motion  is  called  the  line  of  greatest  slope.  In  this  case  let 
the  axis  of  2;  be  vertical,  so  that 


^dx^  ^dy 

whereby  (114)  become 

dx dy    __       dx^  +  dy* 

which  are  the  equations  to  the  line  of  gtwteit  dp 


(115) 
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Thus  on  the  ellipsoid  whose  equation  is 

5+?  +  ^  =  '- 

we  have,  from  the  first  two  of  (115), 
-     a*dx  _b'dy  ^ 


[•« 


=  fi.|og^ 


1 


-  O'-iff- 


which  is  the  equation  to  a  cylinder  perpondieidar  to  the  pUi 
of  {x,  y) ;  the  line  of  intersection  of  which  with  the  ellipfioid 
the  line  of  greatest  elope.  lu  the  sphere,  (i=£,  and  the  meridis 
line  is  the  line  of  greatest  slope. 

Also  in  surfaces  of  revolution,  whose  equations  are  comprise 
in  the  form,  x^  +  v'  =/{i), 

and  where  the  asis  of  revolution  is  vertical,  we  have 

©  =  -.       0-^>: 

and  thus  the  Itrst  two  of  (1 1 5)  become 


I 


which  is  the  e<iuation  to  a  meridian  plane  :  the  meridian  fien 
fore  which  passes  through  a  given  point  on  a  surface  of  revolt 
tion  is  the  line  of  greatest  slope  at  that  point. 

446.]  The  general  equations  of  the  brachistochron  (107)  ma 
be  expressed  in  the  following  form  by  means  of  ( 1 1 1 ), 


rfy 


d.'l 


fU 


O 


Q 


(£) 


(IK 


which  may  again  be  expressed  in  the  form 

,  da      fdiK  ,      dx  ,  ,  du 

Vd.^        t  -    \ili~~/fi!        mis. 


(£)*- 


r* 


O 


o 


0 


0 


(S)     o 
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uow^  these  equations  are  satisfied^  if  we  have  simultaneously^ 


,  dx        J  dy        ,  dz 
ds  as  da 


fdF\        /d] 
and 


(118) 


/dvy.  J      da  J        /dv\  ,      dy  .        /dv\  ,      dz  j 

ii.)^'is^'    (^)^-i^^    (&)^-^^^     ,,,^, 

=  — ^2: = ;       (119) 

W  \^^  W 

but  these  are  severally  the  equations  to  the  geodesic^  and  to  the 
line  of  easy  motion ;  therefore  a  curve  which  is  at  the  same 
time  a  geodesic  and  a  line  of  easy  motion  is  also  a  brachisto- 
chron.  Hence  also  we  conclude  that  of  curves  which  have  the 
properties  of  being  geodesic^  lines  of  easy  motion^  and  brachis- 
tochronous^  any  line  which  possesses  two  of  these  properties 
possesses  also  the  third. 

The  brachistochron  at  the  point  whence  m  starts^  and  gene- 
rally at  all  points  where  the  velocity  of  m  is  zero^  touches  the 
line  of  easy  motion. 

For  if  we  take  equations  (117),  if  t;  =  0,  we  have  only  the 
second  members  of  each ;  so  that  at  the  points  where  t;  =  0^  the 
brachistochron  is  identical  with  the  line  of  easy  motion. 

447.]  I  proceed,  lastly,  to  consider  the  case  where  gravity  is 
the  only  acting  force,  and  particularly  when  m  moves  on  a  sur- 
face of  revolution,  the  axis  of  which  is  vertical. 

In  this  case  x  =  y  =  0,  z=^; 

.-.     v«  =  2y(-2?— 2-0); 

so  that  the  first  two  of  (107)  become 

^         dx  .         dy 

d. :        d.         ^ 


dsjz^Zo)^  ^      dBJZ'-z,)^  ^ 

\dx'  \iy^ 

Ex.  1 .  Let  the  surface  be  the  vertical  plane  of  (or,  z) :  so  that 

dx                               dx 
.-.     d, =  0 ; =  a  constant, 

d%{z—z^^  da^z—z^y 

which  is  the  differential  equation  to  a  cycloid  whose  base  is 
horizontal. 
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Ex.  2.  Let  the  eurfanj  be  the  inclined  piano,  wbneo  e 


(^|)  =  - 


c  (a  coQstaat), 


CS)= 


I 


-  (!:)=»■ 

80  that  from  the  first  of  (120), 

which  will  be  tlio  G<|aation  to  a  cycloid  on  tlie  mclioed  plane. 
Ex.  3.  Iiot  tlie  surface  be  one  of  Tcvolution,  of  whioh  It/kji 

equation  be  a-'+y'  =  /(;); 

soUiat  from(120}, 


Sd. 


whence  intt^rating, 

where  c  io  an  arbitrary  constant.     Let  x*  +y' 
y=  f  ainfl;  then  (121)  becomes 

r'd0  =  edg(z~z,)i. 
If  (I  is  tlic  velocity  of  m  at  the  time  t, 
d»' 


1 


=  2^  (-'-?.)  = 


df' 


d$  = 


KVdf; 


SO  that  the  sectorial  area  described  by  r  in  a  horizontal  pla 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  particle. 

If  the  equation  to  the  generating  curve  of  the  surface  is 
r  =/W, 
then  dr  -/'[i)d>; 

.:    dt*  =  di*  +  dT'+r'd6' 


SO  that 


,„  _  £*  j{'  +  (/'M)'l('— •■)!'. 


(12 


whence  the  equation  to  the  bracbistochron  may   be    found 
terms  of  6  and  x. 
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Section  8. — Constrained  motion  of  material  particles  in 

resisting  media, 

448.^  In  the  present  Section  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to 
employ  the  method  of  tangential  resolution ;  and  as  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  investigated  in  the  preceding  pages  are 
sa£5icient  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  particle  moving  in 
a  resisting  medium^  it  is  necessary  for  us  only  to  g^ve  examples. 

Ex.  1.  The  most  simple  case  is  that  of  a  heavy  particle  m 
moving  down  a  smooth  inclined  plane.  Let  a  be  the  angle  of 
inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon ;  and  let  s  be  measured 
along  the  plane  and  be  the  distance  of  m  from  the  origin  at  the 
time  t ;  then^  if  the  resistance  varies  as  the  velocity^  the  equa- 
tion of  motion  is 

d*s  ,  ds 

which  is  of  the  same  form  as  (122)  in  Art.  296 ;   and  the  results 

therein  deduced  are  also  applicable  to  this  case. 

Ex.  2.  If  the  resistance  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity^ 

the  equation  of  motion  is 

d*s  ,  /ds\* 

5^  =  ^  cos  «-*(^)  . 

which  is  of  the  same  form  as  (107)  in  Art.  294  ;  and  therefore 
similar  results  may  be  deduced. 

We  proceed  next  to  the  consideration  of  curvilinear  motion^ 
and  in  the  first  place  that  along  the  cycloid. 

Ex.  3.  A  heavy  particle  moves  on  a  cycloid  in  a  vertical  plane 
with  its  base  horizontal  and  vertex  downwards^  and  in  a  medium 
of  which  the  resistance  varies  as  the  velocity;  it  is  required  to 
determine  the  circumstances  of  motion. 

Let  the  origin  be  taken  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  cycloid ; 
let  the  axis  of  x  be  vertical ;  let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  gene- 
rating circle;  s  =  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  measured  from  its 
lowest  point;  a  =  the  initial  value  of  «;  2k  =  the  resistance 
of  the  medium  for  an  unit-mass.  Therefore  the  equation  of 
motion  along  the  curve  is^  as  in  Art.  423^ 

W U'^^^dt* 


s  ^  ^j  ds       g 


d_*» 
dt' 
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■Mail  Ja  tL  finflar  diflhnntnl  fiwHtiiMi  of  Ite  moobA  «»A»  wi& 
Alt  4nj  Ipjhgiil  CUcdni^   . 

ifAmn  ft  nd  tft  w  videtamiiiad  (HWinhBitp.    . 

B«»w6lisf0ilif6eeifei;  in.  aeooidiiig  «■  flM  lafiml  in  Mm^ 
^nraflot  is  imaginiiT  orponiUB  or 


(1)  Let  tlie  Yidicd  be  imagiiia^^ 

iilia«  4H  tad  «« iM  imdetaniDdiied  001^^       lo  iWrnniiin  Hum 
welittveiliefiilkiwiiigdKfai:  wlmiaBO^tK^^^^r  HMffflfinD 


0  ssitfi 


•  • 


Lrt  T 88  tbe  time  ftom  tbe  poinl  wlMve  $ma  tolfcft  loweel 

point;  therefore  j^ 

tan*T  =  — ^;  (126) 

which  is  iDdependent  of  a,  and  is  therefore  the  same  whatever 
is  the  point  on  the  cycloid  whence  m  begins  to  descend.  The 
cycloid  therefore  is  tautochronous  in  a  medium  wherein  the  re- 
sistance varies  as  the  velocity^  as  well  as  in  vacuo. 

,On  comparing  the  results  of  this  problem  with  observed  fiicts^ 
they  are  found  so  nearly  to  coincide^  that  the  resistance  of  the 
air  seems  to  vary  nearly  as  the  velocity,  when  the  arc  through 
which  m  moves  is  small^  and  when  consequently  the  velocity  ia 
small :  in  this  case  also  i  is  small^  and  if  a  is  not  very  lar^^  i, 

which  is  equal  to  C^  ,  is  not  small ; 

.'.     AT  =  tan"*(— ^ 

If      ,       ,* 

IT         k 

s=  2  +  ^  (approximately) ; 
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on  comparing  which  with  (27)^  Art.  423^  it  appears  that  the 
time  of  descent  to  the  lowest  point  is  greater  than  it  is  in  vacno^ 
by  a  quantity  which  varies  as  the  coefficient  of  resistance* 
Again^  from  (125)  we  have 

d8  a(^»  +  *«) 


dt"  h 


e~*'sin>l^;  (128) 


therefore  -=-  =  0,  when  ^  =  0^^=  y,=  •••;  and  the  time  of  a 

at  It  ^ 

complete  oscillation  is  y .     And  substituting  these  values  of  t 

n 

successively  in  (125)^  the  amplitudes  of  vibration  successively 
become  *  s* 

so  that  the  amplitudes  decrease  in  geometrical  progression. 

(2)  Let  A*  —  ^  =  A« ;   then  (124)  becomes 

*  =  <?-**  {t?itf**  +  t?,r-**} ;  (129) 

and  since  when  ^  =  0,  «  =  a,  and  -rr  =  0.  we  have 

at 

9  =  ^  {(>l+*)<?-^*-*)'-(A->i)^<*+*)'} ;  (130) 

in  which  expression  «  =  0,  only  when  ^=00 ;  that  is^  the  particle 
never  reaches  the  lowest  point  of  the  cycloid. 

And  differentiating  twice  (130),  it  will  be  found  that  -jr  =  0, 

that  is,  that  -rr  is  a  maximum,  when  ^  =  -r  log  7 — j-  • 

at  A     °  k^h 

4tf 

(3)  If  >&•  ==  — ,  that  is,  if  two  roots  of  the  auxiliary  equation 

if 

of  (123)  are  equal  to  each  other,  then  the  integral  of  (123)  is 

*  =  a<?-«(l+>tOi  (131) 

which  formula  shews  that  «  =  0,  only  when  ^  =  00. 

449.3  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  '^^^^  place  consider  the  motion  of  a  cir- 
cular pendulum  in  a  resisting  medium,  when  the  resistance  varies 
as  the  velocity,  and  when  the  amplitudes  of  vibration  are  small. 

Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  circle,  and  thus  the  length  of  the 
pendulum ;  0  =  the  angle  between  the  pendulum  and  the  ver- 
tical line  at  the  time  t\  as  the  greatest  value  of  Q ;  then  the 
equation  of  motion  is 

(132) 

4  L  2 


CM  THE  CIECULAE  PENDULUM    IN  [450. 

'•ad  M'#  hthfoyB  small,  eio^  may  he  replsced  hy  0,  and  we 

It- +  "a +  ;«  =  »■  ('"> 

iriiidi  ii  <rftita  Bameform  as  (1 23).    Now  h  is  in  this  case  email, 

n  tbrt  iH  u  Im  than  ^;  tlMnfim  Irt 
a 

a  ■ 

tbt»  the  integnl  ii  tiw  mow  m  (Its),  i&d  «■  harc 

iriienbjr  the  pontioB  aid  Ae  fsloflity  of  tttpandadm  •A.iaf 
time  ue  known. 

^sO,  whenerw  <K -J- ;  wUiattiMiuneafiaiMciIlBiiaa 


and  is  independent  of  a.  Thns,  eee  (40),  Art  427,  the  time  of 
an  oscillation  in  vacuo  is  to  that  in  the  resisting  medium  as 

1  to  (l )     ■    The  amplitudes  of  the  oscillatioD,  aa  it  has 

been  shewn  in  the  last  Article,  diminish  snccessively  in  geo- 
metrical progression. 

On  these  results  M.  FoissoD  remarks  in  Art.  187  of  his  Trait£ 
de  M^canique,  Vol.  I,  2Dd  edition,  that  experiments  in  air  shew 
how  the  amplitades  of  the  vibrations  (approximately)  decrease 
in  a  geometrical  progression.  In  an  experiment  made  by  Boida, 
where  a  was  one-third  of  a  d^ree,  the  amplitudes  were  evidently 
reduced  in  geometrical  progression,  and  the  greatest  amplitude 
was  reduced  by  about  two- thirds  after  1 800  oscillations. 

450.]  Let  us  assume  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity ;  so  that  if  .t  is  the  coefficient  of  re- 
sistance for  an  unit-mass,  the  equation  of  motion  is 
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which  is  a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  first  order,  see 
Art.  382,  Integral  Calculus ;  and  of  which  the  general  integral  is 

V         »ak$       2y  cos^-f  2a*sin^ 


d 


do 
but  ^  =  a,  when  -=-  =  0  ;  therefore 

at 

(^==    /,    ^f  >i.,v  {cos^  +  2a*sind— (oosa  +  2a*sina)tf-*«*(— •)}.(136) 

Let  —  a^  be  the  value  of  $,  when  the  pendulum  comes  to  rest 
on  the  other  side  of  the  vertical ; 

.-.     (cosaj  — 2a*sinai)tf»"*«i  =  (cosa  +  2a*sin  a)e-*"*».  (137) 

As  ^  is  small,  let  us  expand  the  exponential  and  omit  terms  in- 
volving the  square  and  higher  powers  of  k ;  then  we  have 
cosai  — 20^(sinai— Oi  cosoi)  =  cos  a+2a^  (sin  a— a  cos  a). 

Let  Aa  =  the  decrement  of  the  amplitude ;  so  that 

a  s  ai  +  Aa; 

then  neglecting  the  square  and  higher  powers  of  a  a,  and  also 
the  ]^roduct  k^a,  we  have 

Aa  sin  a  =  ^ak  (sin  a-^a  cos  a) 

^ak  (sin  a— a  cos  a) 

Aa  = ^ ; ^; 

sma 

and  if  we   suppose  the  arcs  of  oscillation  to  be  small,  then 
neglecting  the  cubes  and  higher  powers  of  a,  we  have 

4aka*                                        4aia* 
na  sz  — — ;  .-.     oj  =  a — ; 

and  m  having  come  to  rest  will  again  descend  and  ascend  until 
^  =  a,  (say) ;   where,  as  a  process  similar  to  the  preceding  one 

^«^^^'  4aka,* 

oi  =  «! 3 — ; 

and  so  on  :  until  finally  the  oscillations  will  cease,  and  the  pen- 
dulum will  be  in  a  vertical  position. 

For  the  determination  of  the  time  of  an  oscillation,  and  the 
successive  decrements  of  it,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Pois- 
son^s  Traite  de  M&ianique,  Vol.  I,  2nd  edition,  p.  356.  And 
for  an  inquiry  into  various  other  circumstances  connected  with 
the  motion  of  a  pendulum  in  air  to  (1)  a  memoir  of  M.  Foisson 
entitled  ^'M^moire  sur  les  mouvements  simultands  d'un  pen- 
dule  et  de  I'air  environnant,''  and  contained  in  the  M^m.  de 


THE  TAUTOCHROS   IH  [.4-5'^- 

»  des  Scienoes  de  Paris,  tome  XI ;  (2)  a  paper  by  Pro- 
binr.  Stokes  of  Cambrid^,  and  contained  in  the  Transactions 
of  tiwOanbridge  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  IX,  Part  II,  1851, 
HI  tiw  inbrDductioD  to  which  will  be  found  a  succinct  account 
of  all  Uie  investigations  which  had  been  previously  made  on  the 
mlgact.  These  inquiries  however  are  hydrodynamical,  and  pro- 
pc»^  belong  to  »  ftitoTB  pwt  <rf  onr  tttuiaa. 

4B1.]  It  renuiiu  tor  m  tlill  to  tsTMligito  the  gWMnl  otpift- 
tion.  of  t«ito(diioiunii  oDrvas  in  »  xmKSag  mefim  ;  and  wiOl 
HoM  oligesfe  I  ibaH  inqoire  into  Hba  DKMt  genml  iiifiMwiiii  for 
tito  tongantal  compoMnt  <rf  toatoflhninoa»  aarm. 

Let  b  be  th»  eommMi  ertraautiy  of  the  am^  vhidi  «•  iobo 
dewaibed  in  the  wme  time  r;  let  «  h  the  diitHioe  altw^  -fte 
tamtam  from  o  at  tiie  time  i,  andU  v  be  the  iaitUI  Tahw 
of  A  And  let  T  be  the  tangoriU  ftme  ftwwUeh  ttm  ourva  ii 
tentoehrawNM;  let «  be  the  nhtofy  at  the  tine  i  t  tian 

which  is  to  be  determined. 

By  reason  of  the  property  of  tantochrouism,  r  is  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  <r ;  therefore 

Let  OS  in  the  first  place  so  transform  the  right-band  member 
of  (138)  that  the  HmitB  of  int^ration  may  be  constant.  For 
this  purpose  let  »  =  V'(^}>  where  z  is  a  new  variable,  and  where 
^(z)  =  0,  when  z  =  0 ;  and  let  z  =  ttz,  where  u  is  another  new 
variable,  and  where  z  is  the  value  of  z,  when  «=  tr ;  so  that 

'  =  ^W  =  +(«z)j  (140) 

tiierefore  »  =  1  when  «  =  <r,  or  when  z  =  z;  also  o-  =  ^ (z). 
From  these  we  have,  z  being  independent  of  s, 
da  =:  \^'{uz)zdu; 
.-.     T^      p^'iuz)z3a_      fi  Vr'(z)zrfK. 

therefore 

a— I  ■ ? ^^O") 
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80  that  (142)  becomes 

rf;=-z./„ ;5 ''^.(i") 

Let  the  quantity  tinder  the  sign  of  integration  be  repre- 
sented by  d. /{$,&)',  (144) 
also  from  (140)^ 

H  ■"  y\^'{zy  •"'     ds^   "      (V''(^))*' 

and  let  -j-  >  -^-^  be  represented  by  /,  /',  respectively  :  so  that 

Vr»  =  p.  V"W=-^J  (146) 

therefore,  since  ^r-  =  0,  we  have,  substituting  in  (143), 

dv      zt!  dv       ,  /,     zs!\  .  d.fUy  o-)  .      ^         .  ^, 

which  is  a  partial  differential  equation  of  the  first  order,  where 
-J-  and  -^  are  partial  derived-functions  oft;;  let  it  be  divided 
through  by  if ;  then  by  (84),  Art.  384,  Integral  Calculus,  we 

-da  —  -d9=^ ;  (147) 

and  our  object  is  to  find  two  integrals  of  these  equations.  Let 
us  take  the  first  two  of  these  three  equalities ;  and  let 

7  =  *(»);  •*•   |-  =  *Wj  (148) 

so  that  we  have  .  .  .  =    .  .  .  •  (149) 

</.(<r)        4,i») 

and  (149)  becomes 

d.a}  (<7)— rf.w  (*)  =  0 ; 

.-.     «#((r)— a)(*)  =  t?,;  (1,51) 

where  ^i  is  an  aiUtrarjr  constant  of  integration. 


NowMll«tdc«(]Mlarttwofif(147):  from  (liB)  ire  him 

•0  tbit  w>  ktn    -TTj — - — - ; 

■■■   ''♦'W^J*'"''''-»w«-'"'Wi.')i         <»«)' 

in  Oa  ri^^Iumd  nMmber  of  tidi  Mpistiim  kt  a-  be  rqplaoed  I7 
iti  Tiloe  in  temu  of  «  firom  (161),  and  M  tbe  indrfnte  iolegnl 
ct  the  qoatda^  aftn  tlie  nbditidikni  be  x  (*) :  ^*b  inttgntn^E 
{lfi2)welwTe  ^.tJi 

vlwra  «i  ii  auoUm  iitntmy  ooutantj  I7  Ute  gantnl  flwwy 
of  tlie  int^mtunk  of  putiil  diflhrmthl  a^urtiBiii,  «i  m  v«  (sji, 
when  f ,  u  Uw  iTmbol  of  u  utntmy  fbaolasit :  tfaenfim  m 
^OM  oue  «•  bare 

•»-«(#) -».(i^-xW)!  (tB4) 

F,  being  sucb  that  0=0,  wben  1  =  0;  and  tbig  is  tbe  general 
integral  of  tbe  differential  equation  (146). 

Let  OS  take  tbe  ^-differential  of  it,  and  replacing:  d.m  {»)   from 

Let       i.,,(ii^-,(.))={,(^-xW)r^  (>«) 

wbich  is  tbe  most  general  expression  for  tbe  tangential  velocity* 

increment,  wbere  r,  <f>  and  x  are  symbols  of  arbitrary  fVinctions. 

At  a  partioular  case  of  (156),  let  us  suppose  x  (')  =  ^ ;  then 

Let         *W  =  f;  .-.     ♦'(')  =  J; 

of  an  arbitrary  tunotaon  :  then  (167}  becomea 
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which  formula  was  g^ven  by  Lagrange  in  the  M^m.  de  FAca- 
demie  de  Berlin,  1765,  1770.  The  general  formula  (166)  is 
due  to  M.  Brioschi,  and  is  g^ven  by  him  in  "  Annali  di  Scienze 
Matematiche  e  Fisiche  compilati  da  B.  Tortolini,  Boma,  1852/' 
p.  362.  For  the  preceding  references  I  am  indebted  to  M. 
Jullien,  ''Problemes  de  M&anique  rationelle/*  Vol.  I,  page  393. 
Mallet-Bachelier,  Paris,  1855. 

452.]  As  an  application  of  formula  (158),  let  us  investigate 
the  cases  of  tautochronism  relative  to  a  heavy  particle,  which 
moves  on  a  rough  curve  in  a  medium,  of  which  the  resistance 
varies  as  any  function  of  the  velocity. 

Let  the  axis  of  x  be  vertical,  let/ (r)  be  the  resistance  of  the 
medium,  and  let  fi  be  the  coefficient  of  friction;  so  that  the 
tangential  and  normal  components  of  the  velocity-increments 
are  respectively 

dx     J,,  .  ,  dy      V* 

and  as  the  friction  varies  as  the  pressure  on  the  curve,  we  have 

dx  dy        v^     J,,  .  ,,  ^^. 

T=-^^+M^^+M-+/W;  (159) 

and  this  expression  is  to  be  identical  with  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber of  (158). 

If  in  (159)  T  is  differentiated  thrice  with  respect  to  v^  and 
once  with  respect  to  «,  the  result  =  0 ;  so  that 

the  particular  form  of  (158)  must  therefore  be  consistent  with 
this  condition. 

Let        ^n(p  =  ^(p,         and        ^^  =  x(0; 

so  that  (158)  becomes 

T  =  t;7r(j)+t;»x(0;  (161) 

and  as  «  is  a  function  of  £,  (160)  becomes 


dv^di 
applying  this  to  (161),  we  have 


=  0:  (162) 
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and  if  7  SB  (^  we  ham 

wlmea  infageathig,  we  have 

wMn  Af  »t  Of  D  m  wuiMiy  oonmMk    wputtmumy  tni  n 
(161)  we  have 

Ta~B«Iog|+I>*+j(A+^~o£.  (164) 

Hut  tiik  and  (159)  nutf  be  JdantiMJ^w  anafe  kafv 

(1)    B«p,        (2)    »•-/(•),        (»)    f(A+^«J» 

(4)    -of-#0»J-|); 

therefore  from  (2)  the  raristanoe  of  the  m&Snm  wmAm  ^BnMf 
as  tihe  Ydodtfi  and  from  (8)  and  (4)^  lAv  ill  idhiotfaaiii^  wa 

and  this  is  the  equation  to  a  cycloid. 

Thus  the  cycloid  is  tautochronous  both  in  yacao  and  in  a 
medium,  of  which  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  velocity^ 
and  with  friction ;  it  is  also  the  only  case  of  tautochronism  with 
friction  which  is  g^ven  by  (158). 

If  a  is  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle  of  the  cycloid^  and 
a  is  the  distance  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  cycloid  of  the 
common  extremity  of  all  the  tautochronous  arcs,  then  firom  the 
equation  to  the  curve  we  have 

dx       s-\-a 
ds         4ia 
Since  all  the  arcs  are  tautochronous,  a  is  evidently  the  distance 
along  the  arc  from  the  lowest  point  of  that  point  on  the  rough 
curve  at  which  m  being  placed  will  remain  at  rest. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


GENERAL  THEOREMS  IN  THE  MOTION  OF  A  PARTICLE. 

Sbction  1. — The  princij[>le  of  vis  viva,  or  of  work. 

453.]  In  the  present  Chapter  I  propose  to  investigate  certain 
theorems  which  are  either  generally  or  under  certain  circum- 
stances true  of  the  motion  of  a  material  particle.  And  also  to 
explain  a  method  of  investigation  hy  which,  when  direct  pro- 
cesses &il,  approximate  solutions  of  certain  physical  problems 
may  be  obtained. 

Firstly,  let  us  consider  more  generally  than  heretofore  the 
principle  of  vis  viva  or  of  work  in  its  application  to  the  motion 
of  a  material  particle.  It  will  be  hereafter  considered  in  relation 
to  a  system  of  moving  particles.  In  previous  parts  of  the  work 
particular  forms  of  it  have  been  frequently  met  with,  and  we 
are  consequently  now  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  use  of  the 
principle. 

Let  the  equations  of  motion  of  m  moving  freely  be 

d^x  d*y  d^z  ,  . 

let  {x,  y^  z\  {Xq,  y^f  z^  be  the  places  of  m^  v  and  v^  be  its  velo- 
city, when  t  ^  t  and  t  =  t^  respectively  :  then  multipljring  the 
several  equations  of  (1)  by  ^te,  dy,  dz  respectively,  and  inte- 
grating, we  have 

"2 2^^ J    «»(x^+Yrfy+zrf0);  (2) 

of  which  the  left-hand  member  is  the  increase  of  vis  viva  during 
the  time  i—lo,  and  the  right-hand  member  is  the  sum  of  the 
works  done  by  the  several  forces  during  the  same  time. 

454.  Now  if  the  right-hand  member  of  this  equation  has  a 
meaning  and  admits  of  a  physical  interpretation,  the  element- 
function  of  the  right-hand  member  must  be  an  exact  differential 
so  that  the  integral  may  be  found,  and  the  definite  integral  may 
be  determined.     Let  us  suppose  xrfi-f  yrfy +  zdfe  to  be  such  an 

4  M  2 


6M-  omnuL  f!Bimn»  {454, 

«iMt  diflfanDtul,  and  to  be  dM  ililBurtiil  «i  m'  fclHiiiB  if 
'f /* '*  wbkb  w«  win  oaU  t;  to  tiok 

in  wldoli  OMB  X,  T«  c  iniHit  be  flmaUoas  of  a, /,  •  da^*  nM  MMk 
not  mvolro  f  mpKoUfy;  fluB  (S)  twn—i 

^-^«»(T-T,),-  (4) 

when  «.  and  T,  are  the nfaw  of  V  nd  TfiAMifli ii  M^^jf^i^ 
iti  ^boe  at  the  time  U- 

T^xm  the  inoiean  of  <navm,iriueltii  tlw  As  wnfc  done  If. 
the  acting  font*  on  «  during  tin  tuna  i—t^  dapMida  oafy  «■ 
^  poii&nia  <^  II  at  the  tim«  <  and  ^  aid  not  on  'tta  Ibw 
oom^ied  in  tiu  panago  fttHU  one  point  to  fba  oBwr,  nor  on  tta 
path  taken  by  m  during  that  fatevd.  TUi  Oaonm  iodail 
fiilbwi  immodiatslj  ftmn  the  priooqple  on  vUeh  woafc  JM  Mli- 
mated.    It  ia  eaHed  Ot  primoiflt  ffvUvimaal  Ot  jwwiiyfc 

'  Henoe  whenever  the  point  (^, ;,  s)  comes  to  (:r,,  jr.,  2,)^  the 
right-hand  member  (^  (4)  vanisbee,  and  consequently  no  work 
h  docte :  1l«t  itf  the  wtotk  spent  or  lost  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
work  gained;  and  in  thia  case  there  is  no  cha^n^  of  vis  viva. 
Thus  whenever  the  moving  particle  passes  throug^h  the  same 
point,  the  vis  viva  of  m  at  that  point  is  always  the  same. 

Ifx=:Y  =  z=0,  that  is,  if  no  force  acts  on  the  particJe,  the 
vis  viva  is  always  the  same ;  that  is,  no  work  is  done,  because 
no  force  acts  to  do  work.  This  theorem  is  known  as  Me  prin- 
ciple of  cottiemaiwrt  of  vis  viva  0/ a  particle. 

If  the  function  assumed  in  (3),  viz.  Tsie,  represents  a  sur&c^ 

^  ^*^*  i£)  =  ^'  idp  = '''  ii)  =  "'  *^^"  "^  ^*"^  ?*>"»* 

on  this  surface  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  of  the  impressed 
forces  is  normal  to  the  surface,  so  that  in  reference  to  the  system 
of  forces  the  surface  is  an  equilibrium-surface;  see  Art.  232; 
and  the  particle  would  be  at  rest  under  the  action  of  the  forcee 
at  every  point  on  the  outside  of  the  surface  supposed  to  be  a 
rigid  shell.  Similarly  v,  =  c,  may  he  another  equilibriam-sur- 
face:  and  thus         „„,       ^„  . 

_ ^  =  «,(«-..).  (5) 

Consequently  the  gain  of  vis  viva  is  always  the  some  whatever 
points  on  the  first  and  second  gurfaceB  are  taken  to  be  the  ter- 
minal and  initial  positions  of  m ;  the  relative  positions  of  these 
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two  places  are  detennined  by  the  forces.  Hence  also  whenever 
m  is  on  the  same  equilibrium-surface,  whatever  is  its  place  on 
that  Burfaoe,  the  vis  viva  is  always  the  same. 

455.]  Now  since  this  function  v  r=  c  is  such  that  its  x^,  y-,  im- 
partial derived-functions  are  the  axial-components  of  the  im- 
pressed momentum-increments  referred  to  an  unit  of  mass,  v  is 
the  potential  of  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  act  on  the 
unit-particle  at  {x,  y,  z)y  and  is  the  work  done  by  the  forces  in 
the  passage  of  the  particle  from  a  g^ven  point  to  the  point 
{^j  Iff  ^)  •  thus  the  right-hand  member  of  (4)  is  the  work  done 
by  the  forces  in  the  passage  of  m  from  {x^,  y^^  z^  to  {x^  y,  z). 
This  being  so  all  that  has  been  said  generally  of  the  potential 
in  Section  2,  Chapter  VI,  in  reference  to  statical  attractions  is 
true  of  it  in  reference  to  dynamical  force,  and  the  equilibrium- 
surface  above  mentioned  is  an  equipotential  surface.     Hence 

rfv  . 
also  -7-  is  the  component  of  the  impressed  velocity-increments 

rfv  .  .  .    ' . 

along  ds :  and  -j-  is  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  velocity-in- 
crements, and  acts  along  the  line  normal  to  the  equilibrium- 
sur&ce  at  the  point  {x^y,  z),  if  £^  is  an  element  of  the  normal  line. 
Thus  there  is  a  series  of  equilibrium-surfaces  no  two  of  which 
intersect  each  other,  and  at  every  point  on  the  surface  of  every 
one  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  velocity- 
increments  is  normal  to  the  surface.  And  a  curve  is  formed 
which  cuts  orthogonally  the  series  of  equilibrium-surfaces,  and 
the  tangent  to  this  curve  at  eveiy  point  of  it  is  coincident  in 
direction  with  the  action-line  of  the  resultant  of  the  impressed 
forces  at  that  point.  Thus  this  line  is  identical  with  the  line  of 
force,  see  Art.  232 ;  and  is  identical  with  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton's 
Hodogpraph,  see  Art.  306. 

If  the  system  of  forces  is  such  as  to  admit  of  derivation  from 
a  potential,  then  xdx -\-y dy-\-zdz  is  bjjl  exact  differential.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  following  conditions  must  be  satisfied;  viz. 

ii) '($)■■  (l)=(S)^  (|)=(£)^    w 

and  X,  Y,  z  and  also  the  potential  must  not  explicitly  contain  t. 

These  conditions  are  satisfied  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : 

(1)  Whenever  the  particle  moves  under  the  action  of  one  or 
more  central  forces,  the  intensities  of  which  are  functions  of  the 
distance  between  the  centre  and  the  place  of  the  particle. 
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Thus  if  p  is  a  centra]  ibrce  and  =/{r),  where  r  is  the  llistaDce 
between  ix,  y,  z)  the  place  of  m  at  the  time  t  and  (<t,  ii,  c)  the 
centre  of  force,  bo  timt 

r-  =  (»-a)'  +  0_«)'  +  (j_c)', 
rdr=  {x—a)dx+{y~b)dy  +  {z—e)dz. 


"ix  +  '~ 


-dji-t 


P) 


then    xdx+Ydy+zdi  =/{r) 

which  is  an  exact  differential.     If  v  is  the  potential  of  this  fuuo 
tion,  and  Vj  is  the  value  of  v  when  r  =  r„ 

'-v.  =jj{')dr. 

If  M  is  under  the  action  of  many  similar  forcesj  then 
X(ic  +  Yrfy+z<?--  =  i.f{r)dT, 

and     x-y,  =  3j'/{r)dT}  (8) 

and  (2)  hecomes 

— ^  =  M(y-v.)  =  mxj/{r)df.  (9)  ^ 

(2)  If  m  is  aot«d  on  by  a  force  whose  line  of  action  is  always 
perpendicular  to  a  given  plane,  and  which  is  a  function  of  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  m  from  the  plane,  the  oondition  (3)  ia 
also  satisfied.     Thus  let  the  equation  to  the  plane  be 

arcoso+ycsoa;9+2cosy— /i  =  0;  (lo) 

then  if  «  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  (x,  j/,  z)  on  (1 0), 

U  =  ^COso+j-COa/S+zcosy-^.  (ij) 

Let  V  r^resent  the  function  of  u,  which  expresses  the  force ; 
tlien  x  =  UC0Ba,         Y  =  nco8/3j         z  =  ccob>'; 

.-,     xdx+ydy  +  zdz  =  u  {(£ccoBa+i^ooe  j3  +  dzcosy} 
=  vdu; 


(3)   In  the  c 


-  =  „J^vd.. 

e  of  gravity,  x  =  0,  t  = 


=  0,  z=y 

and  if  V  is  the  potential  of  this  system  of  forces, 
v-v,  =  *«^(z— 7,). 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
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(4)  If  X,  Y^  z  consist  severally  of  many  terms^  and  if  any 
parts  of  them^  say  Xi^  y^^  Zi^  are  sucli  that 

Xj  dlp+Yi  <;^-f  Zj  <fo  =  0, 

these  terms  may  be  omitted  in  the  right-hand  member  of  (2). 

This  is  the  case  if  m  moves  on  a  smooth  sur&u^ ;  for  if  £  is 
the  pressure  on  the  surface^  and  if  u^  v^  w^  as  in  Art.  439^  are 
proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  its  line  of  action^ 

B,{vdx+ydy+wdz}  =  0,  (16) 

so  that  the  principle  of  vis  viva  is  true  also  for  a  particle  moving 
on  a  smooth  surface  so  far  as  the  action  of  the  surface  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  similarly  true  also  for  a  particle  moving  in  a 
smooth  tube.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  true  when  the  surface 
or  the  tube  in  which  the  particle  moves  is  rough ;  for  in  these 
cases  x^  y ^  z  may  not  be  functions  of  x,  y,  z. 

If  however  the  particle  moves  on  a  smooth  surface^  then  all 
the  points  in  its  path  are  on  the  surface^  and  the  coordinates  to 
these  points  satisfy  the  equation  to  the  surface :  and  thus  if 
Uj  v^  w  are  the  partial  derived-functions  of  the  equation  to  the 
surface,  uAp  +  vrfy+w&  =  0;  (16) 

where  dx,  dy,  dz  are  the  projections  on  the  axes  of  the  element 
of  the  path  of  the  particle.  Let  this  be  multiplied  by  an  un- 
determined quantity /m  and  added  to  i^dx-\-xdy^zdz ;  then  it  is 
sufficient  that 

(x+/utu)^  +  (Y+fiV)  dy'\-{Z'\-ij,w)dz  (17) 

should  be  an  exact  differential.     Whereby  we  have 


that  is. 


(18) 


(19) 


which  three  conditions  are  requisite  when  (17)  is  an  exact  dif- 


#l#  fHi  PBoraupui  Of  liiiii  JMbBm.  [45& 

Vj  Tj  Wj  ad  addingj  w«  Ihm 

4ra8  of  ft  piftidb  moving  on  ft  wpwUi  fuiwofti 


BlOflOV  m^^^jBi$  pritt0^fl$  ^l$Ut  &6m§t$m 


450.]  CkmAj  ooniMeted  wifih  tbt  pmediBg  ii  ftMUMr  pnii^ 
fsqpla  known  a|i  that  of  Loisb  Aotioii,  md  wikk  ii  npplioftMe 
wbtti  X Ar+y4r+8<fc  !•  ftn  eiftgt fHBbwnlM j  tiM  1%  vIimil tib 
qritem  of  fiaooi  M  poteniiilty  deri^^ 

Let  no  onppooe  ft  pnrtida  ii  to  Immanaj^jMm  flnndjy  or  oa 
ft  tmo^  onrfiuM^  under  flie  adioii  of  fimaft  !;#  t»  %  iffeJob  am 
po4«Aia%  dedmd;  tim  tiio  m  ^tin  aofndl  bgr  «»..l&  «» 
unit  of  time!,  ^  inoNioe  of  TQloQilgr  Wiiv  niw»i*Mi  dneing 
«brf»  imit,  is  oiUad  tiia  a0«jb»  of  tiie  pff^ 

-—  is  the  vis  viva  acquired  in  di,  then  -r-dt  is  the  action  ac- 
quired in  ^1^;  so  that 

«•*  (21) 


2  A 


is  the  action  acquired  during  the  time  of  motion.  The  principle 
of  least  action  consists  in  this.  The  definite  integral  (21)  is 
for  the  g^ven  forces  less  for  the  path  which  the  particle  actually 
takes  than  it  would  be  for  any  other  path  in  space  w^hen  m 
moves  freely^  or  on  the  surface  when  the  motion  of  m  is  con- 
strained. 
Equation  (21)  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  form :  since 

.  =  |;  (22) 

.'.    t;'  A  =  vds.  (23) 

Let  -—  represent  the  definite  integral;  and  let  the  limits  be 
expressed  as  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations ;  then 

u  =y    vds;  (24) 

and  taking  the  variation^ 
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bu  =  b.l  vds 
Jo 

=  /  {bvds  +  vb.ds},  (25) 

Jo 

Now  hM  =i -z-l,dX'\"fh.dv-\-^h.dz,  (26) 

as  as  as 

X  T  Z 

and    hv  =^ -hx '\- -ly '\--hz\  (27) 

so  that  (25)  becomes 

I — {jLhX'\-xhy-\-zhz)-\--j-{dxd.hX'\'dyd.hy'\-dzd.hz)\ 

HirXds      ,vdx\^       /Yds      -.vdv^^     .Ads     ^vdz\^   ) 

Now  as  the  particle  moves  from  one  g^ven  point  to  another 
given  point,  there  are  no  variations  of  the  coordinates  of  these 
points,  and  the  first  part  vanishes  of  itself.     Also 


similarly  each  of  the  other  parts  in  the  variation  vanishes ; 
therefore  6i^  =  0 ;  and  u  is  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  or 
a  constant.  And  either  of  these  it  may  be :  generally  however 
it  will  be  a  minimum;  although  we  shall  presently  have  an 
example  wherein  t^  is  a  maximum. 

Since  —-  is  the  sum  of  all  the  vires  vivae  which  are  in  suc- 
2 

cessive  elements  of  time  generated  in  the  moving  particle,  the 
principle  may  also  be  called  that  of  the  greatest  or  least  vis  viva. 

457.]  Now  assuming  the  truth  of  the  principle  of  least  action, 
let  us  apply  it  to  the  motion  of  a  particle  under  the  action  of 
g^ven  forces  x,  y,  z,  and  moving  (1)  freely,  (2)  on  a  given  smooth 
surface. 

(1)  Pursuing  exactly  the  same  course  as  in  the  last  Article, 
and  equating  5i^  to  zero,  we  have 

0=[t;(|8^+|8y+|8.)]; 

Pf/Xrf*      yVdxK^      fXds     jVdvK^      fZds     .vdz^^   )    ,^^^ 

and  as  no  relation  is  given  between  hx,  8y,  hz,  we  have 
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C4S7- 


V            d»                 V            da 

-r-''-sr  =  " 

(SO) 

d  dx                    d  d, 
•  •            dldl'                dt  dt' 

d  dz 
'■"Mdi- 

(31) 

and  if  t  is  eqaicrescent. 

dt' 


d-y 
'  df' 


df 


(32) 


which  are  tlie  three  ordinary  equations  of  motion. 

(2)  Let  the  motion  of  m  be  constrained  to  a  surface  whose 
equation  is  r{r,y,  r)  =  c,  and  of  which  the  partial  derived-func- 
tiona  are  o,  v,  w;  so  that  Sj-,  S^,  8;  are  connected  by  the  equation 


ua«+va_ 


(33) 


idl-d.'^     idl-d.^     zdl-H 

dt 

■■■   — j-^  =  — ^ ^  =  »'<«(»y);    (31) 

d  dt 

^^^         •••    >  =  "  +  «3<'l 

^B              "^''-'ll' 

(3S) 

^^^^                              i  (fe 

'■=*•'+*«•■' 

let,  as  heretofore,  q'  =  c'  +  V  +  w" ;  then  multiplying  these  eqna- 

tioBS  sereratly  by  -  >  -  >  -  ,  and  adding,  we  have,  if  /  is  equi- 
ciescent,                 <*    Q    <* 

ci  +  VT+wz      urf'jj  +  vrf'y+wrf'* 

*          V                  Vdf         •             P«' 

BO  that  A  is  determined.  And  A<l  is  evidently  the  nonnal  re- 
action of  the  surface :  for  if  the  motion  of  m  were  anconstrained, 
then  a  comparison  of  (32)  and  (36)  shews  that  X  =  0 ;  so  that  A 
is  a  force  which  is  introduced  by  the  surfaoe :  and  as  c,  t,  w  are 
proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  normal  to  the  sur- 
face at  the  point  (;r,^,  z),  where  m  is  at  the  time  I,  the  line  of 
action  of  A  is  the  nonnal  to  the  surface ;  so  that  if  B  is  the 
pressure  of  m  on  the  surface, 

E  _nx  +  VT+w»      vd*x+\d'y+'wd'e ^ 
M  ^  fidt'  ' 


(37) 


and  (35)  become  the  three  nsual  equations  of  motion  of  a  particle 
moving  on  a  surface. 
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458.]  In  this  and  the  following  Articles  I  propose  to  apply 
the  principle  of  least  action  to  two  problems:  (1)  that  of  a 
heavy  projectile  in  vacuo ;  (2)  that  of  the  trajectory  of  a  free 
particle  under  the  action  of  a  central  force,  which  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

In  the  former  example  let  the  axis  of  y  be  vertical,  and  let  the 
axis  of  0?  be  horizontal;  and  let  the  initial  and  final  positions 
of  the  particle  be  given ;  let  the  initial  position  be  the  origin ; 
at  which  point  let  the  velocity  be  {2gh)^y  and  let  the  line  of 
motion  of  m  make  an  angle  a  with  the  horizontal  line :  then  at 
the  point  {x,  3/1  ^.  ^  g^  (^_^j .  ^33^ 

and  therefore  «  =  /  {2^(i— y)}*di;  (39) 

Jo 

and  to  simplify  the  calculation  let  us  assume  the  motion  to  be 
wholly  in  the  plane  of  {x,y).  The  variation  of  «,  being  equated 
to  zero,  gives 

...._(M«jr'{(*-/)'».*-j|^|i    (40, 

but        h.ds  =  ^  Ldx-k-^Ldyi 

of  this  expression  the  first  part  vanishes,  because  the  points  at 
which  the  motion  begins  and  ends  are  g^ven.  And,  as  no  rela- 
tion is  given  between  x  and  y,  we  have 


as 


(42) 


rf.^fci^  +  -^  =  0.  (43) 

d»  2(A-y)* 


Taking  (42),  and  integrating, 

ds 


$(A_y)*  =  ^*oo8o,  (44) 


dm 

if  -5-  =  COS  a,  when  v  =  0  :  whence  we  have 

di  ^ 


{*(8ina)'-^}*' 
4  N  a 
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■ 

LBAOT 

ACTIOW. 

[459- 

inUgnUiag  *liicb,  snd  eupposiug  t=  o, 

when,= 

0,  we  have 

wUek  ii  Uia  eqtutjon 
(67),  AftSSO,  if  H'  = 
4(9.]  Lai  tia  ilio 
iMi  ■olaiin,  the  path 
ike  adion  of  a  central 
of  tlM  dutance. 

. 

JF' 

:                               {«) 
the  same  as  cqnation 
Mtisfied  by  (46). 
jis  of  the  principle  of 
r  freely  in  space  under 
nversely  as  the  sujuare     ( 
1 

to  a  parabola 

2gi.  ^  (43) 
invcatif^te, 
of  a  {^article 
force  which 

(COS  a)' 
,  and  i 
^also 
»y  mi-a 

initial  nine  <^  »  «A«n  r  B  «»  n  ttafc 

if     ._,..-^; 
wbete  *««*-+f«<«'i       -^  («) 

and  takiDg  the  variation  of  (47),  and  eqnatnig^  to  zero,  we  have 

and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficient  of  i$  under  the  sign  of 

integration,  we  have 

,      2u,*  r'dO  

[c 4  — )  —3 —  =  a  constant  =  «  (say) ; 


whence  if  n 


(SO) 


which  is  the  equation  to  a  conic  section. 

460.]   If  the  velocity  v  of  the  moving  particle  m  is  constant, 
and  u  is  twice  the  action, 

u  =  mv  I  dt  =  mv»,  (51) 

and  thns  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  path.    The  path 
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therefore  of  an  unconstrained  particle  is  in  this  case  a  straight 
line.  If  however  the  motion  is  constrained  to  take  place  on 
a  g^ven  surface,  the  path  of  least  action  is  the  geodesic  on  the 
surface  which  joins  the  two  g^ven  positions,  viz.  the  initial  and 
the  final  places  of  the  particle.  If  the  surface  is  closed,  as  that 
of  a  sphere,  there  will  be  at  least  two  geodesic  paths  joining 
the  initial  and  the  terminal  places  of  m;  one  of  which  will  be 
a  maximum,  and  the  other  a  minimum ;  thus  in  one  case  the 
action  also  will  be  a  maximum,  and  in  the  other  a  minimum ;  and 
the  action  also  may  be  constant,  whatever  is  the  path,  provided 
that  in  this  case  hu  =  0.  For  suppose  the  two  points  to  be  on 
a  sphere :  the  great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing  through  these 
two  points  will  be  the  geodesic ;  one  segment  of  which  will  be 
a  maximum,  and  the  other  will  be  a  minimum ;  and  if  the  two 
points  are  opposite  poles  of  the  sphere,  there  will  be  an  infinite 
number  of  great  circles  passing  through  them,  and  the  lengths 
of  all  the  arcs  joining  the  two  points  will  be  the  semi-circum- 
ference of  a  great  circle,  and  thus  the  same  for  all.  In  this  case 
u  is  constant,  and  thus  ^u  =r  0. 
If  the  velocity  is  constant, 

xdx-^-Ydy-^-zdz  z=z  0  :  (52) 

this  is  satisfied  by  x  =  t  =  z  =  0,  that  is,  when  the  particle  m  is 
acted  on  by  no  force.  Also  when  all  the  impressed  forces  act 
along  lines,  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  path  of  m  at  every 
point  of  it.  Thus  if  a  particle  moves  on  a  smooth  surface,  and 
is  subject  to  no  force  except  the  normal  reaction  of  the  surface, 
(52)  is  satisfied,  and  the  path  of  the  particle  is  a  geodesic  line. 


Section  8. — Tie  method  of  variation  of  parameters. 

461.]  In  some  problems  which  have  been  investigated  in  the 
preceding  Articles  (and  there  are  many  of  the  kind),  the  inte- 
grations have  been  performed  without  difficulty  in  the  more 
simple  forms  of  the  questions;  whereas  the  integrations  have 
been  impossible  in  finite  terms,  when  another  term,  which  has 
generally  expressed  an  additional  impressed  momentum-incre- 
tneiit,  has  been  introduced.  The  most  salient  instance  of  this 
circumstance  occurs  in  equations  (162)  of  Art.  367.     When  the 
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(53) 


f46i. 

expreBsioDH  involnng  the  disturbing  function  E  are  omitted,  the 
equations  become  thoBe  marked  (138),  and  admit  of  integration ; 
and  the  complete  integral  is  a  conic,  say,  an  ellipse ;  but  eqaa- 
lione  (162)  cannot  be  integrated  in  their  complete  form.  A 
method  of  dealing  generally  with  such  questions  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Lagrange,  and  largely  applied  in  Physical  Astro- 
nomy. It  is  called  the  method  of  variation  of  parameter,  and 
will  be  moat  conveniently  explained  by  means  of  an  example ; 
and  for  this  purpose  I  shall  take  the  case  of  Art.  367,  and  shall 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  assume  all  the  bodies  to  be  in  the 
plane  of  (.r,  g') ;  so  that  the  equations  of  motion  are,  when 
obvious  substitutions  ore  made,  of  the  form 

S- =  "+"'■       ^  =  '+''■ 

Jjet  us  suppose  that  these  equations  admit  of  complete  integra- 
tion, when  x'  and  y'  arc  omitted :  and  that  the  integrals  of  the 
oquMiiHW 

■n  ««/{«,  0,0,  ,-i^{>.A()i  '    (M) 

where  a,  a,  6,  fi  axe  four  oonstantB,  as  yet  undetermined,  intro- 
duced in  the  process  of  integratioD.  Let  ns  suppose  the  solu- 
tions of  (S3)  to  be  of  the  form  (55),  in  which  a,  a,  h,  /3  are  no 
longer  constant,  but  functions  ott;  and  let  them  be  determined, 
BO  that  not  only  shall  the  particle,  whose  motion  is  represented 
by  (53),  have  the  same  place  at  the  time  t  as  that  whose  motion 
is  expressed  by  (64),  but  also  that  the  azii^-component  velocities 
shall  be  the  same  in  both  cases :  in  which  case 
&  __  ^  dy  _d^ 

di  ~  dl'  ^  ~  dt' 

Now  from  (S6)  we  have 


(56) 


ix  _,dK       .df^da      (d/^d^ 
\da>  dt  '^  \I<J  dl  ~ 


rd±.d^, 
\la>dt'  1 


(S)S-0f=°- 


(57) 


(5») 
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Also  from  (56)  we  have 

d*x  __  ,</V\      /  rf^\  da      fd*f^  da 


(59) 


(60) 


di*  ""  Vrf^« )  ■*■  ^dadl^ dt  "*"  ^dadP  dt ' 
d^i  _  fd^JK  fd*4>.db  f^^\^. 
dl*  "^dt*)'^  ^dbdO  dt  "*"  ^^dt^  dt  ' 

and  substituting  these  in  (53),  we  have 

f  d*fy.  da      f  d*/  \da  ^. 
^d^fdi'^^dl^dJ"' 
fd'4>.db      fd*4>Kd$  \ 

\SU)dO  dt  '^^d^dO  dt  ■"  "^  'J 

by  (58)  and  (60)  the  four  quantities  a,  a,  i,  )3  are  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

Since  the  components  of  the  velocity  are  the  same  in  both 
curves  at  their  common  point  at  the  g^ven  instant,  it  is  evident 
that  the  curves  at  that  point  touch  each  other,  and  thus  have  a 
common  tangent.  And  as  the  parameters,  a,  a,  i,  jS,  which  de- 
termine the  orbit,  vary  with  the  time,  so  does  the  form  of  the 
curve  continually  undergo  change.  Hence  the  curve  in  which 
the  particle  may  be  imagined  to  move  has  received  the  name 
of  the  instantaneous  orbit,  and  the  forces  which  produce  the 
change  of  the  instantaneous  orbit  are  called  disturbing  forces. 
The  actual  orbit  therefore  is  the  envelope  of  all  these  instanta- 
neous orbits.  I  propose  to  illustrate  the  method  by  one  or  two 
simple  examples ;  but  the  most  important  application,  viz.  the 
astronomical  one,  is  beside  the  scope  of  our  present  work. 

462.]  A  heavy  particle  falls  from  rest  in  a  medium  the  re- 
sistance of  which  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity;  it  is 
required  to  determine  the  circumstances  of  motion. 

In  this  case  the  equation  of  motion  is 

and  omitting  the  last  term,  the  equation  becomes 

d^x  ,^-. 

^  =  y.  (62) 

The  most  general  solution  of  which  is 

i»  =  a4.a^+^;  (63) 

dx  .da       ,da  /«^v 

...      _  =  a+^<+^+<-^-:  (64) 


and  from  the  former  part  of  (64)  we  have 
<■•  <• 

wJirtihitiiig  wliidi  in  (ei),  m  hm 

S« -*(«)' *(•+»«■! 

utd  adding  /  to  both  nda  of  Uie  o^oslian,  nd  dnidmg*  liy 

inttgnting^  ttd  taking  fimit«  ■uh  that  ■  and  <  i 
ianeotuty  aero,  we  hare 

Also  from  (65),  we  have,  integrating  by  parts, 
a  =  — oi  +  jadi 

=  T--(f)  ;;ssr;^'+i'°« i ■ 


(«) 


(SB) 


(69) 

0  that  a  and  a  are  both  known  in  terms  of  ^;   and  substitnting 
in  (€3),  we  have  a  result  the  same  as  (111)  in  Art.  294, 

463.]  Another  problem,  on  accoant  of  it«  importance  in  the 
theory  of  gunnery,  may  be  Bolved  by  the  preceding  procesa. 

To  determine  the  path  of  a  particle  projected  with  a  given 
velocity  in  a  line  inclined  at  a  given  angle  to  the  horizon,  and 
moving  in  a  medium  the  resistance  of  which  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  velocity. 

In  this  case  the  equations  of  motion  are,  as  in  Art.  374, 
d*x  ,d«dx 


dt* 


dt  dl 


dP         ^ 


,  dt  dg 


(70) 


If  there  is  no  resisting  medium,  the  equations  are 
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of  which  let  the  solutions  be 

As  the  velocity  is  to  be  the  same  in  the  disturbed  and  in  the 
undisturbed  paths^  we  have 

|  =  a,  1=^-.^;  (73) 

da       .da      ^  d6      ^dB      ^  ,. ,. 


•  • 


therefore  from  (73),         ^  =  {a*  +  03-^O*}*-  (75) 

Also  from  (73),       ^  =  ^.         -i^Tt-^' 
and  substituting  these  in  (70),  we  have 

^=-*a{a«  +  (^-^0'}*.  (76) 

g  =  -*O-^/){«'+(^-^0'}*;  (77) 

and  therefore  from  (74), 

^=U  {fi-g()  {a«  +03-^^'}*  J  (79) 

from  which  four  equations  a,  a,  d,  j9  are  to  be  found  in  terms  of  ^. 
Eliminating  t  from  (72),  we  have 

which  is  the  equation  to  the  instanstaneous  path,  and  this  is  a 
parabola;  of  which,  if  the  latus  rectum  is  ^p,  and  if  (A,  I)  is 
the  focus, 

2«  =  — I  i=:a+-^,  l^-Ti +  *;  (81) 

therefore,  if  the  velocity  at  (a:,  y)  =  t?, 

dp      a  da  ,  a*  _    ,  ,^^. 

|=_!i_>_,0.,  (83) 

|  =  _^(„._2«.).  (84) 
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TIIE  VARIATIOK  OF 

PABASIETEH3. 

t4«4-" 

From  (82) 

it  appears  that  the  latiis  reotum 

of  the 

parabola 

continually  < 
integration. 

diminishes;   and  sin«c 

(la 

have  trom  it  by 

w  tlut  the  logHidim  i^  lbs  ntio  af  aojr  Um  litem  neU  twim 
M  tiie  lengtii  <^  tite  m  betmoi  the  pefata  to.wbiah  Huf 
ooimpond* 

464.3  ThumeUiodIiw.alK>lMBipiilMdlflfr.An7*totfai 
Qaloolitioa  rf  1^  alteiationi  piodtiDed  in  tti  iMiilitudw  and  tiw 
time  of  oedlUtum  of  s  o^fllMdal  pendahan,  irhm  *  hbhII  di«> 
toibin^  finoe  acts  on  it. 

Let  the  forces  be  resolved  normally  and  tan  gen  ti  ally ;  and 
let  the  dutorbing  force  be  s,  and  act  along  the  tan^nt  to  the 
oydbid,  and  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum  in  its  descent. 
]jet  a  be  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle  of  the  cycloid  j  thyi 
the  eqnatioa  of  undisturbed  motion  is,  see  Art.  423,  ^hm 

Let  f-^**,  i^w»  4«,  be  it  obaffmd,  ii  the  k^A  cC  tihe 

pendulum,  see  Art.  424,  and  we  have 

^+"•'  =  0;  (85) 

and  the  equation  for  the  disturbed  motion  is 

Jf  +  .'.  =  B.  (86) 

The  general  integral  of  (85)  is 

*  =  caiD(nt  +  a),  (87) 

where  e  and  a  are  arbitrary  constants ;  and  where  c  is  the  am- 

piitude  measured  along  the  cycloidal  arc ;  and  where -is 

the  time  at  which  a  =  c. 

From  (87)  the  expression  for  the  velocity  in  the  undisturbed 

path  is  "^  /  J      , 

^  =  e»eoB(«i  +  a);  (88) 

and  as  the  velocity  is  the  same  in  the  disturbed  path,  when  e 

and  o  vary,  we  have 

dc  da 

-^8iu(nt  +  a)+ciiO8{ni  +  a)^  =  0}  (89) 

*  SMthaltensMtioni  of  the  Cambridge  PhiloaopUcalSocistj.VoL  in.  Pan  I.. 
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and  differentiating  again  (88)  for  the  disturbed  motion^  and 
substituting  in  (86)^  we  have 

ii^eo8(«^  +  o)— «csin(«^  +  a)^  =  Sj  (90) 

dc       s 
so  that        -=-  =  -  cos  {nt  4-  a),  (9 1 ) 

■:^  = sin(«^  +  o)j  (92) 

at  en       ^         '  ^     ' 

which  give  the  variations  of  c  and  a  in  terms  of  t ;  and  if  these 
equations  were  always  susceptible  of  integration,  the  problem 
would  be  completely  solved.  In  only  a  few  cases  is  the  solution 
possible. 

If  it  is  required  to  find  the  alteration  of  c  due  to  one  vibra- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  integrate 

-  COS  {nt  +  a)  dtf 
n 

through  a  range  of  nt+a  equal  to  ir:  so  that  the  increase  in 

the  amplitude  of  vibration 

=:  l-coB{nt  +  a)dt  (93) 

for  the  corresponding  limits. 

K  it  is  required  to  find  the  alteration  in  the  time  of  vibration 
during  one  oscillation,  we  proceed  as  follows.  Let  Oi  and  t^  be 
the  values  of  a  and  t  when  the  pendulum  comes  to  rest,  that  is, 
when  cos  (n^  +  a),  see  (88),  =  0 ;  and  let  a,  and  /,  be  the  values 
when  the  pendulum  comes  to  rest  the  next  time ;  so  that,  say, 

«(^,  — ^i)  +  a,— Oi  =  tt;  (94) 


•».• 


IT       o,  — a, 


n  n 


TT  \      C 

=  _  ^ /  s  sin  {nt'\-a)  dt^  (95) 

ft       cn^  J 

by  (92);  the  integral  being  definite,  and  taken  between  limits 

corresponding  to  the  extreme  values  of  the  arc  of  vibration. 

If  s  =  0,  the  time  of  vibration  =  - ;  so  that  expressing  (96)  in 

the  form  ^(         1     r"* 

t^^t^  =  -]l  + /ssin(«^4-a)rf^[i  (96) 

n  (.       cnit  J  ) 

the  proportionate  increase  of  the  time  of  vibration  is 

—  /s  sin  (nt+a)  dt,  (97) 


en 


I 


^/sA;  (98) 

the  prop,  increase  of  time  of  vibration  =  ■.  -—  / ;  •    (991 

^    ^  c'n'vJ  (c«_a=)*      "^     ' 

465.^  Two  examples  are  subjoined : 

Ex,  1.  Let  the  pendulum  make  small  vibrationa  in  a  circular 

arc ;  then  the  tangential  impressed  velocity-increment  is 


« 


which  IB  equal  to         — y  j — -  +•■•[; 

and  omitting  powers  of  ~  above  the  cube,  we  have 

8  =  ■=— -;     and     n*  =  -• 
6a'  a 

Therefore  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  time  of  vibration 

_         g         f'    ^dt      _     c*    _ 

~  3«c'»*aV(i  (c'— <*)t  ~  16a" ' 

which  result  is  the  same  as  (41),  Art  427.    Also 

the  increase  of  the  amplitude  =  — ~  J     ^-^  dt 

24m' a"  L  J_j 
Ex,  2,  Let  the  friction  at  the  point  of  suspension  be  such  as  to 
cause  a  constant  tangential  retardation ;  thus  eappoee  8  ;=  —^\ 

,-,    the  increase  of  the  amplitude  =  — —\  cfo  =  ~  i* 

'  M'  J-t  «■ 

The  proportionate  increase  in  the  time  of  vibration  is 

_^^ /"_£*_  =  „. 

Other  examples  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Aixv, 
which  is  referred  to  in  the  note  of  the  preceding  Article. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON  VIBTUAL  VELOCITIES. 

466.]  In  Section  8^  Chapter  III^  Arts.  108-110^  it  has  been 
shewn  that  when  a  body  or  a  system  of  material  particles  is  at 
rest  under  the  action  of  forces^  these  forces  satisfy  the  condition 
expressed  by  the  equation 

38.Pii>  =  0;  (1) 

and  the  enunciation  of  the  theorem  contained  in  this  equation  is 
as  follows : 

I£  a  system  of  forces,  acting  on  a  rig^d  body  or  on  a  system 
of  particles  which  are  at  relative  rest,  is  in  equilibrium,  and 
the  body  receives  an  infinitesimal  displacement  of  the  most 
general  kind,  whereby  the  points  of  application  of  the  forces  are 
displaced;  but  the  forces  act  along  lines  parallel  to  and  infi<* 
nitesimally  distant  from  their  former  lines  of  action ;  then  the 
sum  of  the  products  of  each  force  and  the  projection  on  its  line  of 
action  of  the  displacement  of  its  point  of  application  is  equal  to 
zero. 

This  theorem  is  called  lie  principle  of  virtual  velocities.  In 
Section  8,  Chapter  III,  it  has  been  deduced  firom  the  six  equa- 
tions of  statical  equilibrium,  and  consequently  the  demonstration 
of  it  as  therein  g^ven  depends  on  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  statical  pressures ;  and  thus  ultimately  on  the  parallelogram  of 
forces,  and  accordingly  whatever  undue  assumption  or  faults  of 
reasoning  there  may  be,  if  any,  in  the  proof  of  the  latter  theorem 
as  given  in  Arts.  17-20,  these  &ults  are  still  inherent  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  theorem  of  virtual  velocities ;  and  as  the 
theorem  underlies  the  whole  of  statics  and  dynamics,  the  funda- 
mental equations  of  these  sciences  being  directly  deducible 
from  it,  I  propose  to  g^ve  of  it  an  independent  proof;  and  one 
that  is  inherent  in  our  primary  notions  of  the  effects  of  force 
on  matter. 

As  the  meaning  of  the  ixxn^mjtaf^f^loeily  and  virtual  moment 
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of  a  force,  and  the  mode  of  estimating  the  signs  of  these  qtuin- 
titiea,  have  bccii  explained  in  Art.  lOe,  it  is  umieoeesary  to  repeat 
tbem,  for  the  reader  can  refer  to  that  Article  for  all  that  is 
requisite. 

4G7.2  When  a  moving  forvc  acts  at  a  point  and  does  work, 
that  work  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  moWng^  force  and 
the  projection  on  ita  line  of  action  of  the  displacement  of  its 
point  of  application ;  see  Art.  259 ;  and  the  work  is  to  be  esti- 
mated as  positive  or  negative  according;  as  the  projected  line 
falls  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  in  the  direction  towards 
which  the  force  act-s  or  in  the  opposit*  direction. 

Now  suppose  a  rigid  body  or  a  system  of  material  particke 
to  be  at  rest  under  the  action  of  a  sj'atem  of  forces  p,,  p„  - . .  ,  of 
which  let  f  be  the  type :  and  imagine  the  sysl^ni  to  receive  the 
motit  arbitrary  infinitesimal  disjilacement  possible,  so  that  the 
points  of  application  of  the  forcea  may  undergo  displacements, 
and  the  farces  may  do  work,  acting  along  lines  parallel  to  and 
intinitesimally  distant  from  their  original  lines  of  action.  Then 
the  system  in  its  displaced  state  must  be  in  some  one  of  the  tlirec 
following  conditions :  the  resultant  effect  of  the  forces  acting  on 
it  may  be  either  to  remove  the  system  farther  from  its  original 
state ;  or  to  keep  it  at  rest  in  its  diaplooed  stat« ;  or  to  bring  it 
back  to  its  origioal  etat«.  Id  the  first  conditdon  the  resultant 
effect  of  all  the  forces  as  shewn  by  the  aggregate  of  the  work 
done  is  in  the  displaced  state  less  than  in  the  original  state ;  in 
the  second  condition  the  work  done  is  the  same  in  both  states ; 
in  the  third  it  is  greater  in  its  displaced  state  than  in  tbe 
original  state:  consequently  in  the  original  state  the  work 
virtually  done  by  the  forces  was  balanced,  and  mnst  be  either 
a  maximom  or  a  minimum  or  a  constant ;  so  that  in  all  cases 
a  small  variation  of  it  vanishes.  Let  u  be  the  amount  of  work 
virtually  done  by  the  forces  in  the  state  of  eqnilibriumj  and  let 
d  denote  the  change  of  work  done  by  the  forces  during  the 
displacement  of  the  system ;  let  8^  be  the  projection  on  the 
line  of  action  of  p  of  the  displacement  of  the  point  of  application 
of  f:  so  that  rip  is  the  work  done  by  f  in  the  displacement. 
Hence  the  above  condition  is  mathematically  expressed  by  the 
equation  8u  =  i.rip  =  0 ;  (2) 

which  is  the  equation  of  virtual  velocities,  and  thus  expresses 
the  condition  that  in  all  equilibrium-ey stems  the  variation  of 
the  work  done  by  the  forces  vanishes. 
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468.]  The  preceding  condition  is  true  absolately  and  irre- 
spectively of  any  coordinate-  or  other  system  to  which  the  points 
of  application  and  action-lines  of  the  forces  may  be  referred. 

Suppose  however  the  system  to  be  referred  to  coordinate 
axes  in  space :  and  let  a,  p,yhe  the  direction-angles  of  the  line 
of  action  of  p  ;  and  let  p  at  its  point  of  application  be  resolved 
into  three  axial-components  pcosa^  pcosjS^  pcosy:  then  (2) 
takes  the  form 

8h  =  a.p(coso8a?  +  cos/38y+cosy8;?)  =  0.  (3) 

Let  us  moreover  suppose  the  arbitrary  general  displacement  of 
the  system  to  be  compounded  of  a  displacement  of  translation^ 
of  which  the  axial-projections  are  (,  rj,  (;  and  of  a  displacement 
of  rotation  through  a  small  angle  0  about  an  axis  whose  direc- 
tion-angles Bie/,  (jf,  A;  BO  that,  as  in  Art.  108, 

bx  =  f -I- {z  cosy— y  cos i)  $,  ^ 

hy  =  fl+{xooBA—zcos/)0,   >  (4) 

bz  =  C+Cycos/— a?cosy)^;  J 
then  substituting  these  in  (3),  and  equating  to  zero  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  six  quantities  (,  rj,  C>  ^^ob/,  cosy,  cos  ^^  all  of  which 
are  arbitrary  and  independent,  we  have 

2.pcosa=0,         2.Pcos/3=0,         2.pcosy  =  0; 
a.p(y  cosy— 2;cos/3)=xp(;?coso— a?cosy)=XP(iF  cos  j8—ycoso)=0; 
which  are  the  six  conditions  of  equilibrium,  corresponding  to 
the  six  degrees  of  freedom  which  a  perfectly  free  system  is 
capable  of. 

If  p  expresses  of  itself  a  statical  force,  the  preceding  results 
give  statical  theorems,  and  are  those  which  have  been  demon- 
strated in  the  early  part  of  this  work.    The  principle  is  applied 
as  follows  when  a  particle  m  is  subject  to  dynamical  action. 
Let  mx,  mY,  mz  be  the  axial-components  of  the  impressed 

momentum-increment,  and  let  m-j-  >  m  -j^  i  m  -jj-  be  the  axial- 

di^        dt^        dt* 

components  of  the  expressed  momentum-increment.  The  dif« 
ference  of  these  respectively,  viz.  the  excess  of  the  impressed 
momentum-increment  over  the  expressed  momentum-increment, 
is  that  which  p  represents  in  the  preceding  theorem ;  so  that  in 
this  case  (2)  becomes 

and  as  bx,  8^,  8;?  are  all  arbitrary  and  independent,  this  equation 
is  equivalent  to 
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